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June 24 (Tuesday) 


the e : WESTERN EUROPE 
“TPERATIONS - 







Germany: Cologne, Düsseldorf, and Kiel main targets of 
2 Wilhelmshaven, Emden, Hanover, and places 

“Thiıpied territory also bombed. Many fires and explosions at Kiel. 
navy, |rcraft missing. An offensive sweep oyer Northern France during 
$g, with heavy attack on a power station near Lille. Nine enemy 


and sery, previous day ended in destruction of 22 aircraft; 4 

Harbour works in Thames Estuary and targets in south-east 
“Thid ‘bombed in night. Enemy bombers flew into North-West 

tanks ny and dropped’a few bombs. Many houses hit, and several 

Army } casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 

and 


land aj GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
ing thrian communiqué: Attempt by enemy the -previous day to 
- underte all along front from Siauliai (Lithuania) through Bialystok, 
“Quritovsk, Rawa Ruska, Vladimir Volynsk. Repulsed with 
bathedtsses in direction of last; at Rawa Ruska a wedge driven in, but 
labour., counter-attack entirely successful. In fighting near Siauliai 
Tsarisrman tanks destroyed by fire. Enemy tration in area, 
legd south of Bialystok, and Brest-Litovsk, barnes, and Kolno 
into sl¢d, During June 22-23 5,000 prisoners captured. Air tions: 
life an movements covered by the air force and 61 enemy ’planes shot 
whethg Ascertained that 76 (not 65) destroyed on June 22. : 
sla eens “Operations proceeding very satisfactorily 
to plan.” lin wireless: A strong line of pill boxes broken 
in centre of the front. A Soviet train of 23 oil tanks blown up 
bs previous day. A Soviet submarine sunk off Latvian coast, 
of the/destroyer sunk in Eastern Baltic. Red aircraft attempting to 
the pe! places in East Prussia on previous night almost completely 
__ war fed, 20 bombers being shot down. 
and ap once! reports: A Soviet division annihilated after a break 
“THh frontier positions the previous day, and several hundred Reds 
tland thousands captured in short battles in another sector where 
hand to hand fighting. Some 100 tanks destroyed by Luft- 
fight previous day in a short sector of the front: In one sector 180 Red 
show [destroyed. In Bessarabia German and Rumanian troops broke 
our ce of strong Red forces. 
ish report Tallinn in flames from German raids. 







ae 








ensty ¢ THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA - 
1 .F.: Syracuse harbour raided during previous day. Several 
rifles] boats hit, and barracks and hangars bombed. ; 
Gniralty: Two ee retired when hit several times by 
MUDUof Mediterranean Fleet off Syrian coast, and one of Chevalier _ 
B - 81. ji 
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Paul class hit and almost ey ey oes. Submarines 


‘sank a supply släp in Eastern Meditérranean and hit with 2 torpedoes 


an Italian liner of 20,000 tons. 
Italian communiqué: Syracuse raided by 3 aircraft Peers day, 
Red Cross hospital hit, and one woman killed. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
` Admiralty: Beirut and Tripoli shelled and shipping hit by naval 


G.H. Q. Cairo: Qatana,.on slopes.of Mt. Hermon, occupied previous 
day, and advance towards Damascns-Beitut road contmuing. High 
ground north of Barze captured by Free French and Indian troops. 
Local gains at Merj Ayoun, and artillery in action against positions at 
Damour op coast. Semi-official report: Civilian casualties in operations 
against Damascus, 2 killed, 5 wounded. 


R.A.F.: Large British and Australian forces bombed Baalbek, Talia,- . 
‘and Rayak airfields the previous day, destroying 8 aircraft and damag- 


ing very many others. ir airfield, near Homs, machine-gunned, a 
hangar and buildings gutted, an aircraft destroyed, and rt 
vehicles damaged. Two Vichy fighters shot down and several o 


‘damaged over the aerodrome, Sueida fort also bombed. 


Beirut report: Defences north and west of Damascus broken throug 
by British and de Gaullist forces, and progress made towards Ra 
Beirut, and Horis, cs being encircled. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
. G.H.Q. Cairo: Agara and Bedelli (north of Gimma) captured with 


400 prisoners. R.A.F.: hazi` harbour and transport. nearby `’ 


bombed on night of June 22. At Gimma, 15 aircraft found burnt out. 
Three aircraft missing from Syrian, Mediterranean, and on 


operations. 


Italian commensqué: Tobruk bombed by Axis aircraft. Sollum ` 


mopping up completed, 249 British armoured cars remaining in Axis 
hands, of which 12 in perfect condition. At Wolchefit the enemy lines 


‘penetrated, heavy losses inflicted, and many prisoners, guns, etc., 


taken. 


June 25 (Wednesday) : 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS i 
Air Ministry: Few aircraft over the country in the night; T on 


Merseyside, with some casualties, including fatal. Elsewhere. little 
- damage and no casualties reported. Four raiders destroyed. : . 


Against Germany: Two sweeps over France d y; 13 enemy 
fighters destroyed. Hazebrouck goods yard bombed, an ammunition 
train blown up and bridges hit, the Longuenesse airfield, near St.\Omer 
attacked and hangars hit. Five fighters and one Bomber g- 
Heavy attacks on Cologne, Düsseldorf, and Kiel in night. Two aircraft 


sustained no damage. 


e f 
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Admiralty: A Heinkel shot down when attacking a convoy, ie 
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German communiqué: Military installations in Liverpool area bombed 
in aight, and fires started in docks, warehouses, etc.. Port installations 
on Tyne and Tee estuaries and aerodromes in south-east England also 
attacked. In British attacks on occupied territory previous day 13 
enemy shot down. Eons oa i est and. North: West Germany 
in night, some civilian ties but no damage to targets of war 
importance. Three raiders destroyed. A 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiralty: The 8,000 ton German steamer Fie sunk by RA. was 
one of 8 Bismarck supply vessels disposed of. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA a in 
Russian communiqué: Enemy offensive SE vious day 
evn dv t 


- directions of Siauliai, Kaunas, Grodno-Volkovisk 


i Volynsk, and Brody; met with stubborn resistance. In eae area 


all attacks repulsėd, tank units routed in counter-attacks, and one 

motorized regiment annihilated; in Brody direction heavy tank units 

fetes Enemy aerodromes bombed and 34 aircraft destroyed in air 
ting. 

In Gulf of Finland a German U-boat sunk. Constanza and Sulina 

bombed 3 times as reprisal for 2 raids on Sevastopol. Constanza in 

flames. Danzig, Königsberg, Lublin, and Warsaw bombed three times 


as reprisals for 2 raids on Kiev, Minsk, “Libau, and Riga. Military ` 


targets destroyed and oil depots in Warsaw set on fire. 


On June 22-24 374 Soviet aircraft lost, chiefly damaged on ground. 


Slee aircraft destroyed were 161 in air combat and 220 on, the 
groun: 

Groups of 5 to 10 saboteurs landed by parachute to damage lines of 
communication being dealt with by special extermination battalions. 

On June 23 aircraft from Finland tried to bomb Kronstadt; were 
driven off and one destroyed. On June 24 aircraft from Finland trying 
to bomb Kandalaksha were driven off. German aircraft also operating 
from Rumania. Repeated attempts of Germans and Rumanians .to 


occupy Czernovitz and east of Pruth defeated, and prisoners 
taken. 
- Moscow 3 : Germans lost entire mechanized units in. Siauliai 


advance, an repulsed in Kaunas-Vilna-Grodno triangle. Kronstadt,. 


Riga, Libau, Minsk, and Kiev bombed. Red Air Force bombed Königs- 
berg, Danzig, Warsaw, and Lublin. 

German comwnuniqnd: tions taking such a favourable course 
that great successes might be expected soon. 

Finnish comesnigué: Turku (Abo) raided by 24 Soviet aircraft, also 
Lappeenranta and the Malini airfield, near Helsinki, and region west 


of Hangd shelled. Eight gircraft brought. down. 
Finnish reports: Leningrad and Tallinn bombed. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
R.A.F.: Nine tanks and 3 armoured cars captured the previous day, 
dn advance north from Qatana. Merj Ayoun and ihal Saki to south- 
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east reoccupied by British and Australian troops. Damour shelled BY 
naval units. 
coe F.: Rayak railway and airfield bombed effectively previous 
also Sueida fort. Destroyers at Beirut attacked by Fleet Air Arm. 
o report: Damascus raided by German aircraft, kiling 
over 30 people. Haifa raided previous day, no casualties, also Acre, 
with one casualty 
. German Sale Haifa naval base bombed in night by strong 
formation. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: A Savoia bomber shot down off Libyan coast. Benghazi’ 
and Tripoli raided on night of June 23, starting fires in docks and on- 
„railway. One aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: Ships at Tobruk and cars, A.A. defences, etc., 
in the area bombed by Axis aircraft, and between there and Sidi ` ‘ 
Barrani a cruiser hit 2 air. torpedo. Benghazi and Tripoli raided on 
night of June 23. , 

June 26 (Thursday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS ° 

Air Ministry: Attacks in night not on a large scale. Bombs at a 
number of points, mostly in south and at a place on north-east coast 
of Scotland. Some damage and a few ties, including fatal. Two 
raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kiel and Bremen bombed in night and large fires 
started; also Boulogne docks by Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command. 


One aircraft missing. Offensive sweeps over Channel and Northern 
France during day. Nine aircraft destroyed in combat. . Three British 


missing. 

German communiqué: Abortive attacks previous day on occupied 
territory in Calais area ended in 26 British aircraft destroyed. Harbours 
on English south coast attacked in night. Many large fires “in the 
already extensively destroyed installations of the supply port of 
Southampton”. Weak British formation dropped a few bombs in 
north coastal area in night, kiling aera war prikanirs iiA tamp y 
Two raiders brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Dutch communiqué: An enemy tanker of 7,000 tons and a supply 
ship of 500 tons sunk by a submarine. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Przemysl recaptured. Bucarést, Constanza, 
_ and Ploesti bom and several factories near latter set on fire. * 
In the Minsk sector fierce fighting with tank units: in Luck area, 
north-east of Lwow, a fierce tank battle raging “with obvious advantage 
to our troops”. 

Soviet Information Bureau: Ploesti oil refineries in flames; Jassy 
also raided effectively. Strong enemy attacks in direction of Cernautt 
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repulsed, and attempts to advance at Skuleni defeated. Two U-boats 
sunk in the Baltic by air bombi 
German communtond, “From ührer’s H.Q.”: ENE continued 
previous day according to plan, “after a number of fights on frontier 
settled in our favour”. Large-scale opioa successes being gained. 
Semi-ofħiċial report: operations characterized by systematic stemming 
of Soviet attacks and sporadic advances by nan mobile units— 
followed by infantry—deep into enemy positions. Progressive and 
powerful ee to Soviet Air Force gave Luftwaffe supremacy over 
pen oe News Agency: In north-eastern’ Poland groups of 
oe through Russian lines on Vilna-Oszimana area. Violent 
air attacks on industrial targets in Leningrad last 2 days. Bombs 
dropped on Hungarian territory ay considerable damage at Rhovo and 
K 


Semi-official German reports: Lwow taken. 
- Finnish report: Further heavy bombing by Red aircraft of sees in 
south and on south-east coast. Much damage at one place. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Three Italian aircraft destroyed and one badly damaged 
we Malta the previous day. No British loss. Alexandria naval 
; Turkish steamer Rifha sunk by an unknown submarine 
between es and Cyprus with loss of 160 lives. No British or Allied 
submarine in the vicinity at the time. 
German communiqué: Aerodromes in Sily a „extensively the 
previous day. 
Italian qué: Malta aerodromes bombed in night and 2 
aircraft shot down by Italian oo A Blenheim brought down in 
Central Mediterranean. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE i 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Substantial gains west of Damascus, despite increased 

resistance. Artillery in action on coast in co-operation with Navy, 

shelling Damour. eves Australian aircraft ot dea 3 fighters 

and damaged others. Damascus raided previous day, causing Coline 

S” casualties; also Haifa and Acre; little damage reported. . 

~ German communiqué: Military targets at Haifa bombed previous 

day. ; K ; 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
GHQ. Cairo: A further substantial penetration made on a wide 
pea into enemy salient near Tobruk the previous day, thereby ` 
realy comp British position. Gimma area, ‘clearing up operations 
nearly completed. Soddu, bulk desertion of Italian native troops 
continui PRAF.: Gazala raided, a Fiat-G 50 shot down, and a 
number Benghazi bombed on night of June 24, starting 
*several fires near moles. One aircraft missing from Syrian and African 
operations. 7 
German communiqué: A British light cruiser and a tanker sunk by 
dive bombers off Tobruk. : 
Italian: communiqué: Attacks on enemy ships east of Tobruk. 
Benghazi raided again. Two attacks on pee Tabor garrison repulsed. 
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June 27 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE ' q% 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few bombs in East Anglia and south-east England 
in night; no casualties reported. Bombs dropped in day by a single 
aircraft on east coast of Scotland; some damage and a few casualties. 

Against Germany: Offensive against German naval bases and 
industries continued; Kiel, Cologne, Diisseldorf,‘ and aerodromes in 
occupied territory heavily bombed. An enemy fighter shot down. 
Two aircraft missing. Many sweeps over northern France during day. 
A supply ship of 3,000 tons hit and left off Dunkirk. Gun 
positions, camps, hangars, etc., attacked, 3 enemy aircraft 
destroyed and 4 damaged on the ground. Ameren report from 
occupied France: the Gneisenau very badly damaged in recent raid 
on Brest, and 128 of crew killed. 

German communiqué: Three cargo ships sunk off east coast of 
England. Port installations and an aerodrome in south England 
bombed, and shipping in Channel shelled. ‘Enemy attempts ta attack 
Channel coast repulsed, and 11 aircraft shot down. Two bombers also 
shot down by a submarine chaser. A few bombs dropped at various 
para in West and North-West Germany in night; only a few casualties 

among civilians, and dwelling houses destroyed or damaged at various 
places. Two raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Sloop Grimsby of 990 tons sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: After battles in Siauliai, Vilna, aod Barano- 


wicze directions, in which heavy defeats inflicted on enemy, troops left _ 


for new positions and being regrouped for new battles. Tank forma- 
tions bombed relentlessly previous day in Vilna, Baranowicze, and 
Brody areas. Bucarest, Constanza,-and Ploesti bombed, causing great 
damage. Fighting in night in Luck and Skuleni areas. 

Borisov, Bobruisk, and Mogilev repeatedly raided in night. 

- German communique: First 5 days operations proved Soviet forces 
were prepared for attack on‘Central Europe; also in parts of frontier 
round Lwow and Bialystok Soviet forces were found massed for attack. 
For this reason clashes with Army and Air Force occurred during first 
battles on frontier. Troops on all fronts won decisive issues. 

News Agency: L e daily continuing destruction of Soviet Air 
Force. Latter chiefly* attacking Rumania, in belief that it was the 
weak point, but no results achieved, and defence so effective that often 
all-raiders shot down. 

Berlin wireless: A Soviet division, supported by taxtks, annihilated, 


` and many guns, tanks, etc. captifted. Elsewhere 120 tanks destroyed, 


and a large aerodrome captured with many undamaged aircraft 

Turkish reports: Germans and Rumanians crossed the Prath at 
3 points. Constanza dockyards and oil tanks destroyed and the whole 
town in flames, and Galatz, Braila, Tulcea, and Jassy also much dam- 
aged by Soviet raids: “ 
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Rumanian communiqué: Bucarest raided by 28 Soviet aircraft 
prewous morning. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RA. F.: A convoy attacked previous day-off south coast of Italy. 
At least 2 ships of some 20,000 tons torpedoed and a third hit amidships 


by heavy bombs. Malta: Attempted raid during day; 7 Italian fighters ~ 


destroyed and a bomber damaged. No British loss. 


_SYRIA AND PALESTINE - 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Extent of penetration north and north-west of 
Damascus increased. Semi-official reports: Maaraba, north of Damas- 
cus occupied by Free French, who reached Qastal. Advance along 
Beirnt road held up by artillery fire 12 miles from Damascus. In Merj 
Ayoun area 120 Circassians surrendered. 

RAF.: Rayak aerodrome bombed, 4 aircraft destroyed and a 
number damaged; at Deir ez Zor 3 destroyed and hangars hit; and at 
Homs 4 destroyed, others , and petral and munition dumps 
blown up. At el Kalakh pg dumps and rolling stock hit, and a 
large fire K : - 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Gazala heavily attacked, 6.aircraft destroyed, and others 
damaged. Fighters shot down 6 more and badly damaged a number 
of other German fighters. Five aircraft missing from these and Syrian 
operations. 

. German commmuniqnd: in Sidi Barrani area and A.A. batteries 
near Tobruk bombed e on June 25, 

Italian commumigud: Tobruk positions bombed, and cars and camps 
near Sidi Barrani machine-gunned. A Hurricane shot down. 


June 28 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ` 

Air Ministry: Activity on small scale in night. Bombs at points in 
west and south-west, South Wales, and East Anglia. Slight damage 
and a few casualties. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kiel, Bremen, Vegesack, Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, and Oldenburg heavily bombed in night, also Den Helder, 
Dunkirk, and Calais by Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command. Man 
large fires, especially at Bremen and Vegesack. Twelve reak 


missing. l 

German communiqué: Ports and aerodromes in east and south-east 

d bombed, and several ships sunk in waters round British Isles. 

Serious defeats inflicted on aircraft attempting a s oe day 

a sae ied coast; 19 shot down; one German lost. S formations 

single bombs in t on German northern coastal region: 

Civ population suffered t casualties, and buildings in residential 

quarters of Hamburg and Bremen damaged. seventeen mien de- 
stroyed by gun fire and 4 by night ce 5 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS Sey 
Admiralty: The German supply ship Aistertor. int ted,e but 
scuttled by crew. 78 British officers and men rescued. Washington 
report: The Maasden with 10 U.S. Marines for England on 
x , sunk in Atlantic by U-boat. One man missing. 


i GERMANY AND RUSSIA’ 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in direction of Minsk and Luck 
particularly fierce during night. Enemy tank units and H.Q. staff of 
39 Armoured Corps routed in Minsk sector, and prisoyers, material, 
and plans of operations captured. In Luck-and Lwow sector clashes 
with tank units throughout night, and enemy attempts to outflank 
Lwow defeated. Bessarabian front: German 6th Infantry Regiment 
trying to cross the Pruth completely wiped out by a cavalry attack, 
and on banks of Danube 300 more prisoners taken. On all fronts from 
Przemysl to Black Sea many attempts to etrate Soviet territory . 
repulsed. In Lithuania and in direction of Minsk and Luck heavy 
losses inflicted on enemy mechanized forces by Air Force previous day. 

. German ‘News Agency: Big battles imminent round Bialystok and 
Lwow; fighting still restricted to “newly acquired” Soviet territory. 
The Luftwaffe harassing the Russians on the East Prussian and, 
Finnish-Soviet frontiers. Hungarian troops in action on their frontier 
near Lwow. ù 

Bucarest comenunigud: German and Rumanian forces everywhere 
attained their objectives, and operations progressing in Danube delta. 
Bucarest raided by 3 aircraft previous day; 2 destroyed. Off Constanza 
the Soviet destroyer Moscova sunk. 

Budapest communiqué: Nagybany and Talaborfalva raided previous 
day. Hungarian troops crossed frontier and were pursuing the enemy. 

urkish report: Germans and Rumanians thrown back on west bank 
of Prath aa day, and a German attempt to cross it at Skuleni ` 
defeated. Further south the Russians crossed the Danube and occupied 
several Rumanian districts. Much damage to Ploesti oil refineries, 
tanks, etc., by Russian raids, and many small craft sunk at Constanza, 
including barges ready for a landing on Russian coast. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A large Italian formation intercepted near Malta previous 
day; .6 shot down and others damaged and unlikely to base. 
No Germans took part, for first time for some months. No British 
loss or casualty. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE’ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Jabel Mazar, 15 miles north-west of Damascus, and 
Nebek, 40 miles north-east, occupied. . 
R.A.F.: ‘Australian aircraft shot dawn 6 Vichy aircraft over Palmyra. 
Deir ez Zor bombed, a hangar hit, and many dispersed aircraft machine- 
gunned. West of Damascus transport columns bombed. 


. NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Italian positions on west bank of River Dadessa 


a 
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captured on June 26. Further Progress north-west of Gimma, and 
south-east of Chelga 2 enemy camps bed on nightof June 24. 

R.A.F.: Tamet aerodrome Pabed and at least 3 aircraft set on 
fire. Tripoli and Benghazi harbours raided; direct hits on important 
targets, and fires started. A large oF ship off Tripoli hit on‘night of 
June 28, and targets at Tripoli Benghazi bombed effectively. 
‘All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué. Six enemy aircraft destroyed, and one German 


June 29 (Sunday) 


i WESTERN EUROPE ~- 
AIR OPERATIONS i 
Air Ministry: A small amount of activity in the night; bombs at a 
few places in eastern England; a, small number of casualties at one. 
agi Germany: A convoy off Ameland bombed in night, and a 
pee ges ne of 8,000 tons set on fire. All aircraft returned. In air 
Dutch coast previous day several enemy fighters damaged 
ce one probably destroyed. One aircraft missing. Fighters carried 
out sweep over northern France during day; no enemy fighters seen. 
German comme : Hull and harbour works on south-east coast 
of England bom in night, causing large fires both sides of the 
Humber. No operations over Reich ey in the 24 hours. 


BE late OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: Many successes by U- boats in Atlantic. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Air bases and port installations at’ Valetta 


bombed on night of June 27. A British aircraft bombing Lampedusa . 


brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn rearguard fighting the previous day 
during retirement to new positions. Many prisoners, some of whom 
intoxicated, captured in Siauliai séctor, and further advance of tanks 
prevented in Minsk sector, where 300 enemy tanks destroyed on June 
27. Luck area: large scale battle all day, with 4,000 tanks 
Lwow area: intensive fighting, and successful air combats. Icea 
area: 2 enemy monitors on the Danube sunk by bombs. 

Later: Tank units’ advance towards Minsk acid Luck stopped, and 
heavy losses inflicted. Minsk and Baranowizce; advance of main enemy 
forces held up by stubborn resistance against infantry attempting to 
link up with advanced tank columns. Luck area; many enemy tanks 
_ destroyed by air Bombing. All attempts of teconnaissances to penetrate 

Soviet territory beaten back. A U-boat sunk in’Gulf of a on June 27. 

German commtyntqué, in full account of ting from 
said, to check impending danger of attack, forces struck at 
gigantic enemy concentrations at 3 a.m. Fane 22: At dawn the Luft- 
waffe flung: themselves on the enemy, and, despite latter’s numerical 
superiority, gained air mastery same day, inflicting a terrific defeat. 
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In air fights 322 Red aircraft shot down, and total enemy loss during 
day 1,811 machines; German losses 35. 

The Amy crossed the frontier and advanced right into midst of 
Russian armies, in act of completing deployment. Strong enemy 
fortifications broken through first day and counter-attacks defeated 
with heavy loss. June 23: Frenzied Soviet counter-attacks a 

head of German column; all repulsed, some after hand-to-hand fig 
Grodno fortress captured. Losses of Soviet Air Force now 2.38 582 
_ machines. June 24, Brest-Litovsk citadel captured, and advance 
reached Vilna and Kaunas. 

Enemy attacking with innumerable tanks, tried to cut off German 
rear communications and escape from pincer movement. German 
motorized arm, supported by aircraft, etc., prevailed, and even modern 
super-heavy tanks defeated by courage of German soldiers and excel- - 
lence of their weapons. Of 1,200 tanks destroyed so far, 97 accounted 
for by Luftwaffe. 

June 26: Troops in Baltic area reached Dvina, crossed it and captured 
Dvinsk. On June 24 mechanized units won a 2 days’ tank battle north 
of Kaunas, annihilating several Soviet divisions. Over 200 tanks, 150 

and hundreds of motor vehicles captured. South of Pripet 
Marshes strong fortifications west of Lwow captured, and to the north, 
advance moving forward through Luck. 

In fighting for Dubno 215 tanks and many guns captured. 

East of Bialystok 2 Russian armies now completely encircled, and 
would capitulgte or be wiped ont within a few days. Mechanized units 
advancing both sides of surrounded area reached Minsk area. “Great 
new successes are about to be achiev 

At sea, in East Baltic a destroyer sunk by a mine, and the cruiser 
Maxim Gorky badly damaged; 2 destroyers, a torpedo boat, and a 
submarihe sunk by rk bs. In Black Sea two destroyers attempted to 
attack Constanza; one blown up and the other fled. 

Net results: over 40,000 prisoners taken and over 600 
2,233 tanks destroyed or captured, with much material, pacha ant ante 
tank guns and motor vehicles. Soviet aircraft destroyed numbered 
4,107; German, 150 only. These huge quantities served as a 

roof of the great threat accumulating east of Germany’s frontier. 
Probably only just in time that Central Europe saved from invasion. 

Swedish reports: A German push towards Murmansk from Finnish 
territory near Petsamo. German bombers raiding hangars inthe Kola 
Peninsula daily. Germans also attacking in Karelian Isthmus. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Local advances in all sectors. Semi-official reports: 
Saba Buyar, 60 miles south-west of Palmyra, occupied, and on June 27 
Saadiye and Es Se ever, 9 miles north of Sidon, and Saidanaya, 14 north 
of Damascus, by Free French. 

R.A.F.: Six Vichy aircraft attacking a near Palmyra previous 
day all destroyed by R.A.A.F. without loss. Stores and dumps near 
Palmyra bombed, and the railway and other targets at Rayak. 

Semi-official report: Vichy forces holding a semicircular line from 
Damour to north of Jezzin, and thence some 15 miles north-west of 
Damascus. British forces across Beirut road on slopes of Jebel Masar. 
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Australian troops captured Chelinm,’8 miles north-east of Sidon, and 
Vicky forces at Damour being shelled from land and sea. 


NORTH AND.EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dembi captured on June 26 by forces advancing 
from Gimma, with 600 Italian and 100 African prisoners 

R.A.F.: Benghazi and Tripoli harbours heavily raided again in ' 
night of June 27. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria and Nile delta area raided in 
night. Damage in the city, but no casualties. 

German comm Alexandria -military installations successfully 
bombed on night o June 27. Motorized columns attacked with good 
results between Sidi Barfani and Sollum. 

:,  Ttalian communiqué: Benghazi and a locality in the Syrte desert 
raided. 


~“ 


June 30 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE. a 

AIR gt arene 

_ Air Ministry: few aircraft over the country in night one 
ia A e Bonk in east England,.no damage or casualties. 


Against Germany: A Pe attack on PE and Bremen in 
night, starting very larg at Ham . Targets at 
Bremerhaven, Emden, aad Der Held bombed. Eleven aircraft 


missing. Early that morning a again made on Bremen, and on 
railway yards near Oldenburg,- docks, etc., at Terscheling, and an 
escorted convoy off Norderney, in which 2 ships of 6,000 and 3,000 
tons set on fire. .A patrol ship was sunk and a fighter shot down. All 
the aircraft returned. Later, Kiel docks were bombed, and in a sweep 
over Northern France a power station near Lens hit and set on fire. 
Six enemy fighters destroyed. Two aircraft missing. ; 
; Se eee Barbour works on the Humber bombed in 
. night, and ships in British waters, 3 off Great Yarmouth. Bombs 
dropped in night on North German coastal districts, mamly residential 
areas in Hamburg and Bremen. Civilians killed ‘and wounded and 
numerous buildings dings datnaged. Thirteen raiders destroyed ae night 
fighters and ency:- Kiel raided under cover of cloud; | 
insignificant muir ential areas, and some civilian casualties. 
Nine raiders destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
. Russian communiqué (in reply to German High Command’s announce- 
ments of June 29): An offensive launched by German and Finnish 
troops on Jung 22 along entire front~frorn Sea of Barentz to Gulf of 
Finland. Repeated attacks repelled, hundreds of dead being left-in 
a number of sectors at end of day. Vilna-Dvinsk area: attempts by 
mobile units to attack flank and rear of troops retiring to new positions 
after battles of Siauliai, Keidany, Ponevej, and Kaunas sectors failed, 
and considerable losses in master inflicted by counter-attacks. Minsk 
direction: further advance by tanks checked by aia forces and air- 
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craft. Cut off from bases and attacked continuously by aircraft these 
mechanized forces in an exceptionally grave position. 

Along the line Lida-Volkovysk the pavenre of enemy E 
troops and infantry being stopped by covering infantry troops; 
according to prisoners’ statements a whole tank division destroyed 
in a battle near Lida. Luck area: all enemy attempts to penettate- 
towards Novograd-Volynsk and Shepetovka repelled, and a great part 
of their tank units and motorized troops annihilated by Russian tanks 
and aircraft. Owing to the treacherous attack pot until 3rd day of 
fighting did regular troops come into contact with enemy. 

Actual figures of losses of aircraft, tanks, etc., in the 7 or 8 days 
were 2,500 German tanks, about 1,500 aircraft, and over 30,000 men 
captured. Russian losses were 850 aircraft, up to 900 tanks, and 15,000 


men missing or prisoner. The Germans aimed at thwarting within a .- 


few days the deployment of the Russian armies and occupying Kiev 
and Smolensk in a week, but failed. Cooperation of German fronts had 
been disrupted, and spirit of offensive of their army undermined. 
The Soviet troops, despité later deployment, continued to defend their 
territory and to deal heavy blows, exhausting the enemy. 

Soviet Information Bureau: stubborn fighting previous night in 
Murmansk, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck sectors. Repeated enemy 
attempts to cross frontier on Karelian Isthmus repulsed with heavy 
losses. In Kexholm sector 3 attacks defeated, leaving 300 dead. At 
Viborg (Viipuri) an attempted naval landing frustrated. In air fighting 
previous day 53.aircraft destroyed, and 21 Russian missing. 

Russian commenigqué: Later. Enemy offensive during day all along 
Finnish border driven back, and in Merenanak direction fierce clashes 
occurring. In Vilna- Dvinsk direction motorized units trying to break 
through to north-east. Enemy’s numerical superiority countered by . 
stubbornness and rapidity of manœuvre. In Minsk and Baranowicze 
directions the advance of numerically superior forces checked at 
intermediate arera In Rovno district more tank fighting, enemy 
attempts to break through repulsed, and a considerable number of 
German tanks destroyed. Lwow evacuated, and the troops in new 
positions owing to danger to their rear. In Bessarabia another enemy . 
attempt to cross the Pruth repulsed. In the Baltic 2 U-boats sunk, 
and in the Black Sea one. 

German communigud: Lwow captured, ‘and in central front -the ring . 
tightened*round Soviet armies. north Libau taken. News ency: 
Jaworow, west of Lwow, captured. Military spokesman in Berlin 
claimed Minsk entered, and i in Latvia Jakobstadt, on the Dvina. 

Bucarest comensunsiqud: Spies and terrorist agents dropped by para- 
chute by the Soviets behind the front to provoke acts of sabotage, 
disorder, etc., for purpose: `of making contact with Jewish communists 
in Rumania so as to organize acts of aggression. Several agents already 
arrested, and 500 Jewish communists shot at Jassy for fiting on German 
and Rumanian soldiers. 

Turkish’ report: Both sides making raids across the Pruth and the 
Danube, but main situation unchanged. $ 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. EE Encirclement of aa completed, and wane 
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made in coastal and Damascus sectors. Cairo ‘report: About’ 1,000 

trodps trapped in Palm R.A.F.: Palmyra barrdcks, fe ey 

raided previous day, and Aleppo airfield bombed. At Kuseir 4 

on ground destroyed and others damaged, and off Beirut one shot - 

down. At Deir ez Zor 5 aircraft machine-gunned and damaged. 
Vichy report: Beirut violently raided 3 times in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

GH. Q. Cairo: Ghimbi evacuated, and General Bertello, late C.-in-C. 
troops in British Somaliland, surrendered. R.A.F.: Raids on several 
targets at Benghazi, Gazala, and Derna on night of June 28, and many 
fires started. One aircraft missing from these and Syrian operations. 

Italian communiqué: Troop concentrations in Tobe Se sector shelled, 
- causing heavy losses; 2 enemy aircraft shot down. Benghazi raided, 
but atictote to raid Tripoli al repelled by fighters. Abyssinia: enemy 
forces put to flight in Demi-Dollo area. 


July 1 (Tuesday) 


1 WESTERN EUROPE ' - 4 
AIR OPERATIONS 
a Ministry: A few aircraft over England in night; bombs dropped 
laces in west and south-west and South Wales. Some damage 
a number of casualties, including some fatal, chiefly in a South 
Wales town, where houses damaged extensively. ` 

Against Germany: Heavy industries in Ruhr and Rhineland attacked 
in night, chief targets being at Duisberg, Cologne, and Düsseldorf. 
Large fires and heavy explosions at Duis Four aircraft missing. 
Daylight swéeps, 2 over Germany and Holland, and 2 over France, 
attacking railway yards, etc.; at hee eneny in the canal and 
the seaplane base at Borkum. Three enem ters destroyed and 
several damaged. Three aircraft missing. (ee 
Northern France very few enemy aircraft seen. 

German communiqué: Night attacks on Cardiff and harbours en east 
and south coasts. Bombs dropped previous day on residential quarters 
of German coast towns, causing civilian casualties and destroying or 
damaging several buildings. In this and in attempted over - 
occupied territory 16 enemy aircraft brought down. In night rai some” 
civilians—e.g. in Cologne—killed, but no damage to military Seca: 
or to any of war economic importance. Three raiders brought down, 
and in night of June 29 4 shot down by naval guns. 

News cy: Cardiff, Hull, and Lowestoft bombed in night. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS g - 

Admiralty: The corvette Pintat, 580 tons, sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian confauniqud: Fighting during night in Murmansk, Dvinsk, 
Bobruisk, and Luck sectors. Some enemy p in Murmansk 
region, but this stopped by troops and aircraft, which inflicted heavy 
casualties. Dvinsk area: fresh enemy mobile troo ‘obra ti bombed. 
from air. Minsk and Bobraisk: ey efforts to Trough pre- 
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vented. Luck sector: eastward advance of tanks to Rovno stopped, 
and considerable losses inflicted. Heavy blows by aircraft on tanks, «tc., 
in Dvinsk, Slutsk, and Luck sectors. 

German communiqué: Between Carpathians and Pripet Marshes 
German and Slovak troops pressing forward both sides of Lwow. Red 
armies encircled between Bialystok and Minsk made desperate but vain 
efforts all day to break through. East of Minsk the troops reached the 
Beresina. In Latvia, the Dvina crossed at various points. The Luft- 
waffe inflicted heavy losses in all sectors, and destroyed armoured 
cars and hundreds of motor lorries. 

German wireless: Luck captured. Heavy raids made on Marmaris 

j and Smolensk. 

Riga wireless: Entry of German forces broadcast at 8.20 a.m. 

Swedish report: Hangö being bombarded from Tammisaari and other 
parts of Finnish mainland. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA. 
Malta: Italian ictal intercepted when ene previous day; 
i 2 shot down and others damaged. No Bri 
' Italian communiqué: In air fighting over Malta 2 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. A submarine sank a British destroyer in the Eastern’ 
Mediterranean. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Semi-official repart: A strong Vichy counter-attack at Dan Atiye, 
north-east of Damascus, repulsed, and tanks and armoured cars 
destroyed. 

RAF.: Aleppo, Palmyra, Baalbek, and Sueida airfields bombed 
previous day; many direct hits on hangars, barracks, stores, etc., 
and on aircraft. Beirut harbour raided on night of June 29 and fires 
started on quays. 


NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 
GHQ. Cairo: After capture of Ghimbi General Nam and Brigadier 
Tosti surrendered with 245 officers, 1,941 men, and 841 Askaris. 
or R.A.F.: A number of raids on Tripoli, with -direct hits on several 
__ ships (one of 20,000 tons) and much also to seaplanes, etc. 
At an aerodrome nearby 6 aircraft destroyed and fires started. In air 
ting off coast of Cyrenaica previous day 7 enemy ’planes destroyed . 
and’ several damaged. Two aircraft missing from these and Syrian 
operations. 
Italian communiqué: A British destroyer sunk in Axis air attack on 
*a naval formation north of’ Bardia and Tobruk bombed by Italian 
aircraft. Complete repulse of attacks on Italian garrison in Debra 
Tabor sector. = 7 


July 2 (Wednesday) . 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Very little activity round coast.in t. Bombs at 
ar A a ETE ight. 
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Against Germany: Brest attacked in night, bonfbs 
dock in one of which battleships berthed. € Other battleship and 
Eugen still there. Cherbourg also bombed. Two aircraft mee. 
Aerodromes in Northern France bombed by Fighter Command without 
loss. An enemy fighter shot down on night of June 30. During da 
18 enemy fighters destroyed—later confirmed as 21—(3 by 
Squadron) in raid over Northern France. Merville aerodrome and a 
railway junction near Lille bombed, and aircraft, hangars, etc., hit. 
Ten aircraft missing. In evening, offensive patrols over Northern 
France, without loss. 

German communigué: Several ships bombed in waters round Britain, 
some sunk. Harbours attacked in t. Attempts to attack occupied 
terrifbries on Channel during day and an isolated sortie as far as Ham- 
burg area repulsed with heavy losses; 8 raiders brought down. In 
night 2 more destroyed over Channel. No night operations over 
German territory. 








NAVAL OPERATIONS i - 


A German weather-reporting trawler sunk north of Iceland, and the 
crew of 22 captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles previous dey in Murmansk 
Kexholm, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck directions. In first advance,, 
numerically stronger enemy stemmed, and attempts to penetrate 
into Soviet territory at Kexholm repulsed with great losses. Fighting 
continued at Minsk, where tank units’ advance held up; heavy losses 
inflicted there and in Luck sector. Lwow evacuated, in a retreat 
carried out acc to plan. All enemy attempts to penetrate into 
Bessarabia unfailingly broken. German officers sent Rumanians to 
certain death ahead of German units; demoralized Rumanians 
threatened with machine-guns from behind. 

Fighting in night in Murmansk, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck sectors, 

and, in first, an attack made pn Sredny Peninsula, stubbornly resisted“ 

~ Soviet troops developed operations to destroy enemy’s advanced tank 
units in Minsk afd Dvinsk sectors, and in Luck sector heavy losses 
inflicted on motorized ‘units. Despite ‘very bad flying conditions 
previous day aircraft bombed tank units in Dvinsk and Minsk sectors, 
destroying equipment and aircraft and holding the advance of motor- 
ized infantry. Revised figures of enemy aircraft destroyes on June 30 
were 102, and on July 1, 54. 

i Dress reperi: M, Lesoveky denied German Gain that Rira and Mind 
occupied. The naval base of Constanza shelled and destroyed by a 
Russian naval squadron. 

German communiqué: South of Pripet 100 Red tanks destroyed in a 
battle near Zigczow, and 120 captured in Dubno area after 2 days’ 
a fighting. Some 100,000 prisoners, 400 tanks, and 300 guns taken 
: previous day in final destruction of large pert of Soviet Army sur- 

rounded east of Bialystok. 

Riga and Windau occupied. In Finland the troops, with their 

Finnish allies, crossed the frontier previous day to aftacke Hungarian 
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Army units hee towards Galicia joined in the German ss 





ares to p lan. 
j a A the Russian armies east of Bialystok in a 
a a ae a threat to the German rear. 


Between June 22 and July 2 4,725 aircraft, 5,774 tanks, 2,330 guns, 
and quantities of machine-guns destroyed or captured, and 4 armoured 
trains destroyed. Prisoners counted, over 160, Owing to stubborn- 
ness of Soviet resistance their Armies suffered bloody losses, many times 
the number of prisoners. “Our own losses are, happily, li ht”. 

Hungarian communiqué: Soviet frontier positions a ed previous 
day, and enemy forced to withdraw; no Soviet forces now on frontier. 


Finnish : Kotka, Savonlinna, Kouvola, and Vehkala- 
hati bombed since June 29. Six enemy aircraft destroyed the prévious 
day. 


Rumanian commmnigus: Bucarest heavily raided during night. 
Turkish report: Russians maintaining all positions in Bukovina, 


and inflicting heavy losses in defeating German attempts to cross Prath’ 
. River. 


Swedish report: Murmansk captured i in night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
yprus communiqué: Bombs dropped -by 8 aircraft in a place in 
pak Tee district: no ¢ or casualties reported. 
: June 30 Axis bombers sank 2 ships off 
_ African codst and hit a cruiser and 2 destroyers. f 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE j 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A position overlooking Palmyra recaptured, and am 
attack on Nebek'on June 30 repulsed; several enemy tanks destroyed. 
On coast, local advances, . 
Semi-official report: Reinforcements now arrived. Sokhne, 40 miles 


north-east’ of Palmyra, occupied, after engagement with 17 enemy, 


armoured and other cars in which more than half put out of action. 
In Jezzine area local gains. 
<- RAF.: Aerodromes and other targets bombed previous day, 


destroying 2 aircraft and badly damaging 4 at Rayak. Eos toon 


20 motor vehicles put out of action in same area. At Palm 
hits.on barracks and stores, and at Sueida hits on citadel. jy pee t Aleppo 
fires started among dispersed aircraft; much damage by bombs and 
machine-guns. Beirut harbour raided in night of June 30; direct hits 
on ships and on main docks and qua All aircraft returned. 
- Palestine report: Bombs dro in night on a war prisoners’ camp 
` and a number of German officers wound 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ° 

Semi-official reports: In Bedelle area, Abyssinia, 375 prisoners 
captured; including a general. At Tobruk enemy machine-gun posts 
opposite western part of perimeter successfully raided, and near 
frontier a mechanized enemy party driven off near Siweiyat, south- 
east of Halfaya. 

R.A.F.: Now known 8 enemy ’planes shot down on June 30 while 
attacking ships bf Cyrenaica coast. 7 
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German communiqué. Two cargo ships sunk by bombs at Tobruk the 





i previous day, and storehouses wrecked. Alexan: naval base bombed 


on night of June 30, causing extensive fires. 

Italian communique: Tobruk bombed again nd ships hit. Three 
enemy fighters shot down off Bardia. Repulse of another attack by 
heroic garrison at Debra Tabor. 


July 3 (Thursday) 


f WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Only one aircraft over England during day; it was 
destrByed. i 

Against Germany: Offensive continued in night, main effort being 


` a: Bremen, Cologne, and Duisburg, where large fires started. 
er 


bourg docks and Rotterdam oil tanks also bombed. An enemy 
fighter shot down over Holland, and a supply ship torpedoed i in the 
Channel by Coastal Command aircraft. Four aircraft missing. 
day 2 offensive sweeps made, and 12 aircraft destroyed. 
Six British fighters missing. Targets in Hazebrouck-St. Omer area 
bombed; one bomber 
German communique: - Port installations in south-east and spas 
west England bombed in night. Attempts by bombers to fl 
Channel coast completely broken up, and 20 aircraft destroy 
German lost. Bombs dropped in night at several points in Nan- Wont 


- Germany; some killed and injured among civilians. Residential’ 


uarters hit at Bremen, Older urg, and here. Three raiders 
estroyed f 


Russian peat Very violent fighting in night with tank 
elements in Borisov, Kremenez, Zbaraz, and, Tarnopol sectors. In first, 
repeated enemy attempts to cross the Beresina frustrated; east of 
Luck the advance of e mechanized units towards Shepetovka 
stemmed, with heavy losses. A mobile column tried to break through 
southward towards Tarnopol, but this held up all night by fierce 
attacks. Enemy aircraft destroyed previous day 61, Russian losses 28. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce battles with enemy infantry the: previous 
day in Murmansk and Kexholm sectors, and with mobile troops in 
Dvinsk, Borisov, Slitsk, Bobruisk, and Luck sectors. At Murmansk 
an offensive by some 2 divisions held up and great losses inflicted, and 


yin Kuolajarvi: and Karelian Isthmus all enemiy attacks repulsed. Heavy 


fighting, with enemy attempts to break through, frustrated in Borisov 
‘and Slutsk-Bobruisk sectors. Soviet infan fighting in western 
White Russia wtth mechanized and motorized formations cut off from 
their infantry, and putting’ hundreds of tanks out of action. Especially 
heavy air attaoks made on tanks in the Luck sector and on Bucarest, 
where the arsenal blown u iy 

German communiqué: The Pruth crossed previous day from southern 
Moldavia.. All allied armies from Northern Arctic to Black Sea now 
engaged in a a offensive. Power of Soviet Army resistance ap- 
parently broken down; a movement being carried out ‘all along front, 


- 
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News Agency: Bad weather and snowstorms round Lwow hamperjng 

the forces in south-east Poland. “Soviet armoured forces, including 

heavy and extra-heavy tanks, rolled forward from all directions against 

the German troops, and-Soviet aeroplanes attacked the Germans un- 
ceasingly” in the Luck dnd Dubno region. 





SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Palestine comenuntgué: Palmyra captured. f 

Vichy communiqué: A French submarine sunk off Beirut. South-east - 

of Deir ez Zor a British motorized column advancing from Abu Kemal, 
and, to the north, another column from Iraq crossed the frontier at 
Tel Kotchek. 

R.A.F.: Beirut harbour bombed in night, and explosions caused in 
quays; also Sueida, with hits on the fort and.barracks, Nasmullah 
airfield, the road near Homs, seaplanes in Tripoli harbour, and motor 

rt near Beirut. An enemy aircraft shot down near Haifa. f 

Italian communiqué: An air base in Cyprus bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The commander at Debra Tabor surrendered on 
same terms as those imposed at Amba Alagi. Prisoners numbered 3,000 
Italians and 1,200 Africans. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli bombed in night of July 1; ships set on fire and fires 
started on the moles. At Benghazi fires started on the moles, and at 
Gazala an enormous fire caused, followed by violent explosions. An., 
aircraft shot down at Tobruk. One aircraft missing from Syria and 
North Africa. 

Italian commeunsqué: Tobruk defences, etc., again bombed by Axis, 
and Mersa Matruh air bases by Italian aircraft. Sdme localities in 
Cyrenaica raided. Abyssinia: violent artillery fire ‘at Wolchefit; in 
Galla- Sidamo operation’ hindered by heavy rain. : 


July 4 (Friday) 


J WESTERN EUROPE , 
AIR OPERATIONS 

AifMinistry: No enemy activity over the site in day or night. 

Against Germany: Essen, Bremen, Bremerhaven, and places in the 
Ruhr heavily bombed in night. Seven aircraft missing. During day 16 
enemy aircraft destroyed fn sweeps over Noches Fa France, and a power 
station and chemical works near Bethuné heavily bombed. Four 
aircraft missing. Bremen attacked again, fires started in_docks, 
factories hit from 50ft. up, and explosions cauged. Geods yards and 
railway junctions near Bremen also hit, and at Toripe barracks 
and gun positions attacked. Five aircraft missing- e 

German communiqué: Harbour works in south-east and south-west 
of England bombed day and night. In attempted attacks on Channel 
coast 11 enemy aircraft destroyed. 

Berlin radio: In recent raids over Belgium, Northern France, and 
Germany enamy bombers were escorted by disproportionately large 
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numbers of fighters. On July 2 25 bombers attempting to enter Ger- 
many were escorted by 200 fighters. Nineteen shot down. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communtgué: Enemy advance in Dvinsk sector successfully 
resisted and new positions occupied by reconnaissance units. Heavy 
losses inflicted at Bobruisk, and in Rovno and Tarnopol sectors stub- 
born fighting against mobile units, resisting their advance east and 
south-east. Mobile units checked by Soviet Air Force, which destroyed 
24 enemy aircraft previous day, loging one only. 

German communiqué: Pursuit of enemy proceeding without pause 
on the whole front, and the Luftwaffe inflicting heavy losses deep in 
the hinterland. The Beresina crossed at various points, ‘and, in Latvia, 
the Russian border reached. Maps captured showed aggressive inten- 
tions of the Soviet. Before their occupation of Bessarabia-and Baltic 
States there were 90 aerodromes on Gantany’s eastern frontier; now 
there were 814. Hitler’s H.Q. announced that “after shooting their 
political commissars, 20,000 men encircled at Minsk deserted to-day.” 

News Agency: The Soviet Forces piled up along frontier now 
scattered and penetrated. Troops, equipment, and aircraft had suffered 
so severely that losses could not be made up. po mopping up 
operations going on behind the German front, and ‘‘the whole terrain 
is being combed for scattered units of Soviet Army”. In Luck sector 
there were ‘“‘extensive forest fires”. Many aerodromes in Baltic States 
captured recently equipped by Russia, in 3 in Dvinsk area 123 aircraft, 
41 in good condition, captured. In a dive-bombing attack on an air- 
field near Smolensk previous day bombs fell among 60 aircraft and 
blew up a fuel dump. tog 

German press reports. ‘In Dubno sector a German unit held up for 3 
days violent attacks by hundreds of 52 ton tanks. German anti-tank 
guns in constant action, causing great damage, penetrating the tanks’ 
armament and destroying their steel turrets; 23 of heaviest tanks 
destroyed. Same German unit then stormed forward and took 6 
batteries and a number of armoured vehicles. In the pockets behind 
the German advance troops a most bloody, destructive, and cruel form 
of war of the “civil war” type going on In the woods and fields troops 
in civilian dress tried to filter through the iron circle of Hitler’s forces 
to make contact with the Bolshevist civil population and co-ordinate 
sabotage, crimes, and audacious coups behind the lines of the con- 
queror. - 

Finnish H Q.’s first communiqué Skirmishes all along frontier and 
capture of important posts on Russian side. Advance in north Finland 
according to plan. e Aaland Islands occupied, and a Russian sub- 
marine destroyed., By evening of July 2, 48 enemy aircraft destroyed. 
Helsinki raided 5 times previous day, but little damage done. One 
raider shot down. - ° 


| P 38582 


À Malta: An enemy aircraft destroyed and another probably during 
an attempted attack during day. ` 
Cyprus: Famagusta raided; no damage or casualties reported. 
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E SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Deir ez Zor and Tel Kotchek captured the previous 
day by Indian tr Remains of Palmyra garrison, some 300 men, 
surrender. R.A.F.: t bombed and several fires started; also Hama 
aerodrome, one 2 and severely damaging several other bombers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA : 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Satisfactory progress in all areas in Abyssinia. 
General Gazzera, commander of all remaining Italian forces, E 
rendered, with all*troops in Galla Sidamo provmce. Gondar 
now the only centre o resistance. R.A.F.: Tripoli raided in night of 
July 2 and on July 8 setti 2 ships of 5,006 tons on fire, and the 
aerodrome bombed and machine-gunned, destroying one and badly 
: ing several airtraft. Benghazi harbour, and Martuba 

airfields, targets near Benghazi and Bardia, and transport near Derna 
bombed on night of July 2; fires started and much damage observed. 
Two aircraft missing there and in Syria. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy tank attack at Tobruk ed, and 
Tobruk fortifications and a rail junction eastof Mersa Ma bombed. 
Tripoli and places in Benghazi region raided; houses damaged, and 
some casualties. Considerable losses inflicted on enemy in Galla- 
Sidamo region. Gondar raided and a hospital hit. One raider shot 
down. 


July 5 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS- 

Air Ministry: More night activity than of late, with bombs chiefly 
at points in Midlands, but also in south-west and east England and 
South Wales. No extensive damage, but some casualties, a few fatal. 
Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Brest and Lorient heavily bombed in night, 
the 3 warships at Brest straddled and fires started in dockside buildings, 
and at Lorient.new buildings and moored submarines hit. Two enemy 
fighters destroyed. Cherbourg, Rhineland factories, and Abbeville 
railway yards also attacked. Four bombers missing. Coastal Command 
bombed shipping, etç., in north-west Norway, hitting a factory and 
paar at Kristiansand and quays and warehouses at Haugesund. One 

eee In sweeps during day arms works at Lille, a railway 

ead ar AB e, and a 4,000 ton ship in a convoy off coast 

Two enemy fighters shot down, making 57 during week. British 
ee 25, with 2 pilots saved. 

German comemsunsqué: Arms works at Birminghant, Pkymouth naval 
base, and other harbours on south-east coast bombed in night, causi 
large sheets of flame and explosions. Heavy calibre bembs also drop 
on an aerodrome on west coast. Enemy attempts to raid Channel 
coast defeated; 13 aircraft shot down, and 2 German missing. Brest 
raided; no military damage, but a memorial to Canadian troops in 
last war destroyed. Single aircraft dropped a few bombs in West 
Germany én night; damage insignificant, and 5 raiders shot down. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA $ 
Rassian communiqué: In fighting of July 4 in Dvinsk direction the 
enemy flung in considerable tank formations, followed by infantry, 
but position held, and only after enemy had thrown in fresh resources 
did troops withdraw to next position. Great battles also in Lepel area, 
“where many tank attacks repulsed, but in afternoon, after strong air 
preparation, enemy forced the troops to fall back a few km. Repeated 


. enemy attempts to cross Beresina repulsed. Near Tarnapol successive 


ood 


attempts to break through Russian lines to south-east repulsed. The 
air force bombed aerodromes and mechanized units, and shot down 62 
aircraft. German reports claimed fantastic Russian losses, but did not 
tell German people that their best divisions were crushed in course of 
Soviet resistance and that killed and wounded totalled at least 700,000. 

Further Russian communiqués: Fighting along the Drut, 50 miles 
east of the Beresina. Repeated attempts to cross the rivers repulsed. 
In Tarnapol sector large formations of tanks transf to the 
Nov -Volynsk area, 120 miles to north-east. Bessarabia: The 
enemy, heavily reinforced, crossed the Pruth at several places. Mur- 
mana area: Soviet troops still holding the port. Later: Fierce battles 
during day in Ostrov, Borisov, Bobruisk, and Volynsk sectors. A 
counter-attack, launched in first, recaptured Ostrov and destroyed 
hundreds of tanks and a large proportion of enemy’s motorized in- 
fantry. Another counter-attack threw the enemy back to south-bank 
of Dvina near Polotsk, and a third, in Bobruisk sector, destroyed 50 
tanks. Counter-attacks also made near Borisov. The enemy advance 
south from Tarnopol checked, and fierce fighting going on against 
mechanized units in Volynsk directign. The Air Force attacked tanks, 
etc., throughout day, and raided Constanza, Sulina, and Ploesti. Forty- 
three enemy aircraft destroyed previous day; 27 Russian missing. 

German communiqué: Advance forces on way to Smolensk reached 
the Dnieper. South of Pripet Marshes scattered units destroyed and 
several thousand prisoners taken. News Agency: Since campaign began 
5,000 Soviet aircraft destroyed. Russian forces surrounded in Minsk 
area showing greater signs of complete disintegration, but at a few 
points were rallying for fresh efforts to break In upper course 
of the Duna, Western Ukraine, aircraft did’much damage to troop 
columns, transport, etc., and destroyed tanks and the railways in rear 
of the Soviet troops. Rumanian Report: German-Rumanian troops 
entered Cernauti. Retreating “Russians set fire to everything. Hun- 
garian communiqué: Stanislawow and Kolomea captured. ` 


" MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Italian fighters approaching the island in force previous day 
intercepted; one shot down and several damaged. Three aircraft missing. 
Four alarms in night; a few bombs, and some damage to civilian pro- 
perty, but no Service damage. A few casualties. 

C Press Report: Air torpedoes -dropped at Famagusta in 3rd 
Taid diag night. Some damage but no casualties. Nicosia raided by 
one ’plane. 

Italian communiqué: Air fights previous day over Malta. Two enemy 
shòt down. Air bases bombed in night; one aircraft missing. The har- 
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bour and shippjng at Famagusta bombed, and an enemy auxiliary 
cruiser of 7,000 tons hit with 2 torpedoes; counted as sunk. s 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Palestine communiqué: Damuro River crossed by coast patrols, and 
Rharife captured (7 miles north-west of Jezzine) by force advancing 
from Damascus, 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour and Baalbek and Hama airfields bombed . 
previous day, hitting ships, and several large bombers on 
ground. At Hama aircraft set on fire an hangars hit. On night of 
July 3 shipping at Beirut, bombed. 

Vichy LE At Beirut a petrol dump set alight in night raid. 
` NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Large quantities of material captured in Galla-Sidamo, 
and in Gimma area 15,000 prisoners taken since June 21, of which 
12,000 Italians. R.A.F.: Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on 
night of July 3. Four large explosions on moles and probable hit on a 
3,000 ton ship. Gun positions and a camp machine-gunned and tents 
set on fire. Gadd el Ahmar airfield bombed same night, and explosions 
and fires caused. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of attempted attack on Italian position 
at Tobruk, and the harbour and Mersa Matruh positions bombed. Two 
raiders brought down at Benghazi in raids reported previous day. At 
Debra Tabor the small garrison forced to surrender from lack of food. 
Galla-Sidamo . troops continued to defend themselves with great 
heroism. í 


eee 


WESTERN EUROPE F 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Very little night activity: a few bombs in the east and 
south-west, but damage trivial and no casualties reported. One raider 
destroyed. 
Admiralty: An enemy aircraft destroyed in night while attacking a 
. convoy, which was undamaged. 

Against Germany: During previous day shipping off Dutch coast 
«attacked, a barge dated and a tug damaged. Off Norw coast 
a ship of 3,000 tons and another of 800 tons bombed. aircraft 
returned. Heavy attacks in night on Münster, Osnabruck, Bielefeld, 
and Magdeburg, causing ae especially at Mtinster. Raids also 
on Rheine, Rotterdam, and Den Helder docks, and an aerodrome near 
_ -Caen Three bombers missing. Throughout day low-level attacks made 
on petrol vessels in North Sea, sinking 4 and severely damaging 2, and 
off Hook of Holland, hitting and probably sinking oné and damaging 
another. Heavy bombers attacked steel and engineering works at 
Lille and railway nearby; much damage observed, and 11 enemy 

fighters destroyed. Nine aircraft , one pilot saved. 
German communiqué: Four British ’p anes estroyed over Channel 
previous day, without loss, and | a borhber and 3 other ‘planes brought 
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down off Norway. A patrol boat shot down another. Rombs dropped in 
West Germany in night; fairly heavy casualties among civilians and 
houses, etc., hit at Münster aa Bielefeld. Seven raiders destroyed by .« 
night fighters. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The trawlers Tranio and Resmslo lost; no casualties. 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commeuntquds: Fierce fighting in night in direction of Ostrov, 
Polotsk, Borisov, and Novograd-Volynsk. The sector of the Western 
Dvina being firmly held, and thousands of dead Germans and many 
tanks and aircraft left on the approaches to the river. A counter- 
attack launched previous evening towards Borisov and still continuing. 
All enemy A at Bobruisk beaten off. Bessarabian sector: large 
German-Rumanian forces tried to advance towards Bieltzi; being 
stubbornly resisted. In air battles on July 4 61 (not 43) enemy aircraft 
destroyed, and 29 Russian 

German comment 4 Operations inst “Stalin Line” 
according to plan. ners cap to July 5 now about 300,000. 
Luftwaffe active, and round Zhitomir alone over 500 lorries and 18 
army trains destroyed. In t roads and railway at Smolensk 
bombed. ae oy 5 281 Soviet aircraft segs he , of blanca ae on 
the ground. losses 11. News n o pont 
movement west of Minsk 52, 60 Soviet oldicn one ee Germans. A’ 
position in the Stalin Line taken by the infantry during day. 

Hungarian commwnsfud: The forces reached the Dniester. he Russian 
rearguard offering fierce resistance to cover retreat across the river. 

Finnish communiqué: Seven districts raided on July 5-6; 8 raiders. 
destroyed. 

- “MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
erp Italian cruiser, believed to be Gorira (10, 000 tons), blown 
and sunk by submarine in Mediterranean on June 29. Submarines 
torpedoed an armed mercitint cruiser of 9,000 tons, sank a supply 
ship of 6,000 tons, the Polindia, of 1,592 tons, carrying supplies to 
goaa anda 1d a supply vessel of 8,000 tans probably carrying munitions. 

e Vichy auxiliary vessel Sł. Didier detected abus- 
ing s Turish territorial waters with name EE out and flying Turkish 
flag; sunk by British aircraft on July 4 

Cyprus: Nicosia and Famagusta raidéd previous evening and Fama- 
gusta twice on July 4. No casualties reported. 

Malta: Aircraft crossed coast in night several times drop pok meny 
bombs, but no cagualties or damage. On night of July 4 bombe dropped 
causing civilian çasualties. An S79 shot down into Aegean Sea on July 4. 

German communiqué: Famagusta bombed and dive-bombed on July 4 
and 2 large ships hit by heaviest bombs. Barracks hit at an e.. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Im t progress towards Homs by forces advancing 
iie Palmyra, and pumping station T4 occupied: Local successes 
here, Semi-official report: Positions round Damour attacked by 
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eae in night and river crossed and initial objectives gained by 


A F.: Beirut heavily raided on night of July 4, causing explosions 
i faa ee and large fires near fuel depot, wireless station, and 


Military targets at Beited Din and in Ruad harbour bombed 
TE ‘day, at Talca 2 aircraft destroyed. All aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Nine more generals captured at GaJla Sidamo, and in 
Dembi Dollo area 5,000 more prisoners, including 1,206 Italians. 

R.A.F.: An enemy motor convoy laden with troops attacked on July ` 
4 near Sirte; many lorriés wrecked, and heavy casualties inflicted. 
Tamet and Misurata airfields bombed, 3 large bombers destroyed, and 
other aircraft damaged: Benghazi, Derna, and Mekile raided on night 
of July 4, causing many fires, and Tripoli harbour on night of July 3, 
causing explosions. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: A sortie from Tobruk defeated and the harbour 
bombed and dive-bombed, hitting a ship and 4 warehouse and’ ‘destroy- 
ing coastal batteries. At Habata motorized columns scattered by 
destroyer aircraft. 

Italian communiqué: At Tobruk 2 batteries destroyed by gunfire, 
and much damage done to Axis aircraft. Motorized units and huts set 
on fire near Sidi Barrani by low-fi attack on an air base. Benghazi 
and Derna raided. In Gall Sloane the troops, reduced to a very small 
number of heroes and left without ammunition or supplies, obliged to 
surrender before increasing enemy forces. 


July 7 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 


Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland in night; some bombs in East 
and at points in the north and south-east, causing some damage 
a few casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Heavy attacks in night on Brest, Münster, 
Dortmund, and other Ruhr and Rhineland objectives, and lighter raids 
on Dtisseldorf, Cologne, Emden, and Rotterdam. A Junkers 88 shot 
down over Zuider Zee. Extensive to docks and a 10,000 ton 
liner hit at Brest, and many very large at Münster, with heavy 
explosions in railway yards. Six aircraft missing. During day attacks 
by heavy bombers on aircraft works at Meaulte and a power station and 

emical works near Bethune, with direct hits on all. Seven en : 
fighters destroyed. Three fighter aircraft missing, but 2 pilots en 
Attacks also made on convoys off Dutch coast and off Calais. Six ships 
in first hit and set on fire, and one and an E-boat in second sunk. 

German communiqué. Aerodromes in central England and harbour 
installations in south aid south-east coasts attacked ih the night. In 
attempted attacks on the Channel coast the previous day the enemy . 
lost 20 aircraft. Bombs dropped in night on various localities in 
: some civilian casualties. Fires in residential areas, 

e.g. at og. at Dortmund, T put out. E raiders destroyed, 
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í GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commmntgud, No. 1: Vague pee day on a large scale in 
Ostrov, Lepel, and olynsk sectors, and bitter fighting all day on the 
Dvina east of Dvinsk. : enemy mechanized units subjected to 
tank attacks forced on the defensive. Borisov: the troops passed to the 
offensive; Bobruisk: numerous enemy attempts to cross the Dni 
prevented. Bessarabia: enemy Panzer units and infantry a 
-towards Bieltsi. In air EGE on July 5 28 enemy ‘planes destroyed, 
and 8 Soviet missing. e guerrilla movement operating in rear of 
enemy armies now assuming considerable pb gb gee Heavy losses 
having a demoralizing effect on German sol and every day number 
of deserters increasing. A large unit surrendered in Sector B, ra ae 
that Hitler wanted to plunge the whole world into blood. They di 
not want to fight against Russia, and said: “The day is not far off when 
tens of thousands of German soldiers who are betrayed by Hitler will 
follow our example.” 

Russian communiqué, No. 2: Fighting in night in Ostrov, Polodsk, 
Lepet? and Volynsk sectors; no substantial changes. At Ostrov numer- 
ous enemy attempts to break through north-eastward repulsed. At 
Polodsk attempts to cross Dvina prevented with great losses. Lepel: 
a Russian tank offensive forced enemy on the defensive, and at Volynsk 
attempts to break through also frustrated. Bessarabian sector: the 
enemy thrown back to their original position. In Gulf of Riga previous 
day 2 enemy destroyers sunk when attempting to penetrate the Gulf, 
and at its mouth a submarine destroyed by a mine. 

Moscow wireless: A tank column destroyed by Soviet anti-tank units 
was found to consist of wooden vehicles fitted with machine-guns, led 
by one genuine tank. 

German communiqué: German and Rumanian forces in Bessarabia 
advancing, and in Bukovina Rumanians and Hungarians reached 
upper Dniester, and took Cernauti. Pursuit of enemy continued beyond 
the Seret. North of Pripet Marshes the advance towards Upper Dvina 
and Dnieper continuing on a broad front. The Luftwaffe destroyed 
many tanks, armoured cars, batteries, trains, transport routes, etc., 
the previous day, and attacked troops round Smolensk and east of Lake 
Peipus. The Russians lost 204 aircraft; 10 German missing. In Eastern 
Baltic minesweepers shot down 3 Soviet aircraft. 

Finnish commsntqué: Kotka raided previous day, and many fires 
started, also Hamina and Lovisa. Five raiders destroyed. Helsinki 
raided during night; one fatal casualty. : 

Moscow wireless: A tank counter-a launched on Ukraine front 
successful; 300 German tanks destroyed and 12 guns and 500 prisoners 
captured. = : 


e / MEDITERRANEAN AREA ` 

R.A.F.: A heavy raid on Palermo preyious day; a ship of 8,000 tons 

hit by 2 bombs, others of 5,000 and 2,000 tons also hit, one of 1,000 tons 

set on fire, and one of 5,000 tons it by incendiaries: cruisers heavily 

. machine-guńned. Explosions observed near dry dock ‘after raiders left. 
All aircraft returned. s 

« Italian communiqué. Palermo raided previous day; some damage to 

the port, and 3 civilians killed and 20 injured. . 
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S SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q., Cairo: Demir Kapeus, est of Tel Kotchek, captured b 

_ Indian troops, and British forces captured an important position Such 
of Jezzine. On the coast the Damour crossed at 2 points in night of 

July 5-6 by Australians, who fow in contact with main Vichy positions. 


Palestine report: the column from Iraq now near Furqlus, 25 miles from, 


Homs. 

R.AF.: Aleppo airfield bombed in night, with fires and explosions 
in hangars, etc., and destruction of 3 aircraft on ground. Bèirut also 
raided, and targets near Damour attacked, bombs straddling a bridge 
and’a gun battery. Shipping at Ruad PEPA All aircraft 
A Tend: 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

RAF: Heavy raids on Benghazi on night of July 5, RE moles, 
railway sidings, and a transport park. All aircraft return 
tian communiqué: The Alexandria area raided in SiE 2 people 

killed, and slight damage done. 

Italian comenen Military targets at Tobruk shelled and also 
bombed from air y Axis *planes, and south-west of Sidi Barrani 
mechanized AS raided. Benghazi raided in night. - 


` te “i 


CHRONOLOGY. 


AUSTRALIA 
June 26.—Parliament a Bill to increase the number of 
Ministers from 12 to 19. tor McLeay was appointed Minister of 

upply, leaving Senator McBride Minister of Munitions only; Mr. T. J. 
Calin, Postmaster-General; Mr. H. L. Anthony, Minister of Transport; 
Senator Collet, Miriister of Repatriation; Senator Leckie, Minister of 
Aircraft Production; Mr. E. S. Spooner, Minister for War Organization 
and Industry; Mr. J. P. Abbott, Minister of Home Security; and Mr. 
A.K. McDonald, External Territories. 

Mr. Menzies announced that the full Cabinet would meet less fre- 
quently in future, and most of the work would be done by 2 committees 
—the War Cabinet and the Economic Cabinet. 

July 2.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the British Staff 

es and the appointment of a member of the War Cabinet to the 
Middle East Command, combined with the continuous efforts to rein- 
force Australia’s equipment, should be very satisfying to them. General 
Wavell was in no wise superseded; he had done most notable work. 
The whole indicated thé most real concentration of attention 
to the effort in the Middle East theatre. 
_" July 4--The Government recognized American . Independence 
Day, and ordered the Stars and Stripes to be flown beside the Australian 
flag on all Government buildings. Mr. Menzies bréadcast a m e 
to America in which he said’ that in matters that counted in the wor 
Australians and Americans stood on common ground. Australians 
were daily bepoming increasingly sure that the Americans meant the 
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British Empire to win the war, and that it they would,never tolerate 
Nazi world domination. 


BELGIUM 
June. 28.—The Prime Minister, broadcd$ting to the nation, said the 
ae of Russia into the war with the Allies did not imply any strength- 
ee ae ties. There was no question of defending a politicat 
e Russian peasants were defending their lands, their country, 
and their lives. Hitler would pose in vain as the Champion of Western 
order against Communism. Everyone knew that the German armies 
. were drivén eastward not by any disinterested intention, but by sheer 


[a a i sas tear hat the Geran had aiei Biles o- 
masters of Brugsels and Mons, and had arrested the former and the Chief 
of the Brussels Police. (The Burgomaster had issued a proclamation 
declaring ; a German decree to be unlawful.) 


BULGARIA 

Juns 26.—Many arrests were reported of soldiers and civilians 
accused of defeatism and vera ee Russia. The pro-Russian 
element in the Army was stated to be trying to organize itself with a 
view to the possibility of a putsch when opportunity arose.. 

June 27,—Reports from Turkish sources stated that Ivan Mihailoff 
was directing operations for the extermination of the son-Bulgarian 
population of Yugoslav Macedonia, and that the persecution extended 
to the Moslem Turks. At Uskub 50 Moslems had been executed, a at 

all the Turks were murdered. 
wne 28.—Sailors, port workers, and fishermen were reported +5 be 
going to Germany to work at Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel, and 800 
were believed to kas left during the week. 

All the ports wére taken over by German naval officers in charge of 
preparations for a campaign'in the Black Sea. - 

Jely 1—The Army Command announced that Bulgarian waters in 
the Black Sea would b mined at once. 

July 5.—German troops were reported to be paying for goods in the 
shops with new Bulgarian banknotes, while there were many German 
mark notes in circulation. It was believed that the National Bank 
was ing out large numbers of new notes, and o to loss of 
a a the currency the peasants were reported to be hoarding 
goods on. a large scale. 

The followers Of Mikhailoff in Western Macedonia were reported to 
be carrying out so much looting and murder that the pass were 
‘fleeing to the mountains. 


CANADA 
Juns 27.—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking at Calgary, explained why 
he had not accepted Mr. Churchill’s mvitation to an Imperial War Con- 
ference. Before he went to England he wanted to inspect with his ees 
eyes Canada’s war effort from coast to coast in order that he migh 
fulljustice to it. He myst be the sole judge, in the light of his responsibi- 
lities to the people, when he could azo to leave Canada. i y 
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ia 1.—The Minister for Air in London. (Ses Great Britain. Je 

Juy 5.—The Government advanced £325 million to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board to provide Britain with Canadian dollars for 
the purchase of munitions, raw materials, and foodstufis., 








CHINA : 

Jene 27.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi arrived in Chungking via the Burma 
Road, and told the press the road was a symbol of China’s life-line and 
of Anglo-American-Chinese oo tion. He felt the Russian-German 
hostilities.had clarified the whole international situation: 

july 1—The Nanking ‘Administration announced that de sure - 
recognition had been accorded to them by Germany and Italy. The 
Chinese Government recalled the Ambassador in Berlin and the Chargé 
d’Affairs in Rome. 

July 2.—The Government notified the German and Italian Embassies 
of the severance of relations with their Governments. The Foreign 
Minister, in a statement, said the recognition of the puppet régime of 
Nanking by the Axis Powers amounted to an extension of their 
aggressive policy to the Far East, and proved that they had unreservedly 
cast in their lot with China’s enemies. It was now made abundantly 
clear that the forces of aggression had been further consolidated ino 5 
one bloc bent on the destruction of human freedom and civilization. 

The Nanking Administration announced that they had been recog 
nized by Germany, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Slovakia; Croatia, Bae 
gary, and Spain. . 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


June 29.—Chungking was raided by-36 aircraft, and the British 
Embassy severely ed. Sir Arthur Blackburn, Chinese Counsellor 


= 


at the Embassy. was injured, and his house demolished. (It was the 6th * 


time the Embassy had been bombed, and the bombs hit the same places 
as on other occasions. 

Jw 1.—The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai me aaa regret 
at the bombing of the British Embassy, adding that the Embassy and 
the residence of those injured were ontside the recognized Japanese 
bombing zone. 


DENMARK 


. Jy 7. — Announcement re utilization of Danish ships in U.S. ports. 
(See Great Britatn.) i 


ECUADOR 


Jidy 5.—The Ministry of Defence announced that Peruvian ies 
had attacked the frontier at Eloro, Sitio and 4 other places. Reports 
were current that the Peruvians were concentrating large forces 
“ander Japanese instigation’’. 

Juy 6.—Peruvian statement re the E. (Ses-Peru.) a .. 

Jely 7.—It was announced in Quito that Permian, aircraft ha 
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raided 3 towns and destroyed a church, barracks, ang a house, and 
that eruvian guards had entered the country between Huaquillas 
. and Chacras. 

Patriotic demonstrations took place in Quito. The Government 
called up certain classes. 


wo x ` 


` EGYPT 


. July 1.—General Auchinleck arrived in Cairo and took over the 
mg e East Command. 

July 4.—General Wavell, on E told thë press that “Abyssinia A 
was “pretty well cleaned up”, and in syria he did not -think it could 
last much longer. Asked about the attack on Russia, he said: “Chiefly 
it has given us a lull to re-equip and to rest. If the Germans had: 
come on down here straight away with all their air force they would 
have given us a hard time. I don’t think there is any doubt they hoped 
to get Crete easily. After Crete, with their air force intact, they hoped 
no doubt to go on and occupy Syria. Well, we sto them in that. 
Now we can get our Iraq and Syrian forces sa . Naturally; I 
can’t say how far or where Germany is going to, or how successfully. 
Germany may go on to the Caucasus or to the north. But in any Gant 
it has given us valuable rest here.” 

Jy 5.—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton arrived in Cairo, and saw the Prime 
Minister. 


FINLAND i J 

June 24.—The Government broke off relations with - the Polish 
Government on the grounds that Poland was occupied and 
by Germany and Russia. The Foreign Office received a Note from the 
Polish Minister protesting against the decision as “contrary to the 
strict neutrality proclaimed for, the duration of the war between Fin- 
land,and Poland in accordance with the statement of the Finnish 
President and of the declaration of neutrality of September, 1939 . 

A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry again stated that Finland con- 
‘sidered herself a neutral, and not merely a non-belligerent. She intended 
to fight only if directly. ‘attacked. The blockade in the Petsamo traffic . 
was the only oe in relations with England. 

June 25.— vernment issued a statement, published in London 
by the Legation, d declaring that Russian violations of the frontier had 
since that morning become systematic, and that over 10 towns and 
villages had béen bombed several times, ca Papenhactnen ii The 
- Soviet Government had Pora been asked lanation but 

had not replied. Finlan accordingly soinpelled to defend herself 
with every means in her power. 

A secret sessian of Parliament approved unanimously the Govern- 
ment declaration that “‘since y morning Finland’has been the 
object, of attack, by the Soviet Union ... Finland has in co uence 
proceeded to defence measures, using all available military means 

June 26.—The President broadcast a declaration that "we cn a 
for the freedom of our country and for‘the creed of our fathers”. 
accused the Russians of new and brutal aggression and added, “Now, 
at last, Finland is not alone in her serge: He als said, “Centuries 
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have shown that in the situation in which fate has placed this nation 
permanent peace cannot be achieved. The pressure of the t is 
always on us.’ To reduce this pressure, to destroy this eternal menace,- 
and to secure a happy and peaceful life for. coming generations we now 
embark on our defensive battle”. : 

He described Hangö as a pistol aimed at the heart of Finland, and ~ 
the Salla railway as a dagger mm her back. 

June 28.—Eleven places were raided. Field-Marshal Mannerheim, 
in an Order of the Day to the Army, called on it to follow him in “a 
holy war against our national enemy”. 

Jy 1—Reports from U.S. sources stated that the power of the 
Gestapo in the country was now virtually decisive. e Foreign 
Minister; M. Witting, was believed to whole-heartedly pro- 
German. 


july 3M. Tanner was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. He broadcast on the hostile attitude of Russia towards 
Finland since, the conclusion of peace and said, “the workers of Finland 
will least of all have cause to mourn if the Soviet régime b We 
had no other choice, although we know, that war means heavy 
sacrifices. In this matter our interests ryn common with those of 
Germany. . : $ 


FRANCE 


une 26.—It was announced in Vichy that about 10,000 seamen, 

en prisoner when the French ports were occupied, were expected to 
return home and rejoin the mercantile marine. Six Admirals arrived in 
Vichy, having been.released from a prison camp‘in Silesia. 

The Fascist organization Les Cagousards called for recruits for a force 
to fight the Soviets. 

June 28.—Under threats from Germany thé Government decided to 
break off relations with Moscow. 

June 30.—Vichy reports of the negotiations with Germany indicated 
that Darlan had accepted the demand that the payment of 400 miHion 
francs a day fot the cost of the army of occupation should be c to 
oné of 250 million in gold foreign exchange, or equivalent value in 
foreign securities. 

Announcement by Free French leader of independence .of Syria. 
(Ses Syria.) | i 

It was announced that diplomatic relations with Moscow had been 
sévered, since the Government had ascertained that Russian diplomatic 

_and Consular representatives were pursuing pernicious activities 
designed to undermine public order and national gaf Darlan notified 
the Soviet Ambassador of the action. All Soviet ussians living in 
Vichy were ordered to go to the Sports Stadium for examination. 

July 1—The Government ordered the freezing of State and private 
Russian assets in France, amounting to over 100 million francs, includ- 
ing the trade balance since 1939 and property of Russians transferred to 
France in 1917. 

Official circles in Vichy denied that they had-submitted to German 
pressure. Semi-officially it was stated that Soviet action and propaganda 
were closely connected with British and de Gaullist propaganda. 
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wt” 4.—Budget Estimates for 1942 showed expenditure at 134,500 
milion francs, of which 37,500 million were in an extraordinary Budget. 
Occupation charges were not included, as they could not be computed 
(being payable in gold or foreign exchange at the rate of 250 million 
a day). 
Revenue was estimated at 68,200 million. 


GERMANY 

Jwme 22.—Ley, speaking on the invasion of Russia, said “only 
absolutely native people can see any great differences between plutocracy 
and Bolshevism when both are powers of negation, Mammon, and 
Capitalism . . . What would be gained if Germany, after winning the war 

England, were overrun by England’s Jewish ally, Moscow?”’ 

July 1.—The ess bulletins on the fighting in the east stated that 
the difference between the Polish and French campaigns and the present 
one was that almost everywhere and continuously fights with enemy” 
formations flared up behind the lines. These battles had to be fought 
as well as the main battle, and though it could be done with the use of 
reinforcements, it imposed a strain on the forces. The commentary 
went on. “Added to all these difficulties is the art of the Russians in the 
use of underhand methods. They are very skilful in the quick con- 
struction of well-camo fortifications and positions. But the 
German soldier is well able to deal with these completely Strange 
methods, which sometimes resemble methods used in civil war.’ 

July 2,—Experts i in Berlin told the foreign press that the Russians 
were offering an incredibly tough resistance with everything at their 
disposal. In many respects they were an antagonist more formidable 
than anything met so far—not in numbers enh There was no front 
in the ordinary sense, but, in one. mighty battle area, isolated fights 
were going on between relatively large forces, The usual German 
method of violent bombardment and the other means of SPE 
the enemy’s fighting moral had failed utterly simply because the R 
Army re Ae ot any fighting moral in the western sense. Also, it was 
impossible to ver any uniform tactical leadership of the Soviet 
troops. On the contrary, the soldiers an animal determina- 
tion instead of reason and understanding, and therefore they fought 
as a mass without unified leadership, but with the confidence and 
of somnambulists. 

July 3.—The Völkischer. Beobachter, after reporting the ca 
in the eastern cam , said a battle of decisive importance m the 
history of the world was was going on. The Kremlin bad clearly recognized 
the epochal significance of the Red Army’s challenge of the German 
Wokrmach. e armies on each side were committed to settle by 
arms the right of survival of their respective Weltanschauungen, and 

‘whichever loses will cease for ever to play any part in world affairs 
. The obligation: to fight for the survival of Bolshevism explains the 
desperate resistance offered on the whole front by the Russian troops, 
whom their military and political leaders are ready to sacrifice to the 
last drop of blood, no matter what successes the Germans may win. 
Besides this inherent necessity to continue the senseless and unavailing 
fight to the bitter end comes the fact that the masses of the Soviet 
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Army are recruited from a generation for which Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin represent the whole world. ... Because they know no other life 
than Bolshevist misery and its chaotic hopelessness, they are defending 
it stubbornly to the death. ... 

“To deal with this army needs not only brave soldiers and good 
equipment, but also a W. .e. an ideology—the moral 
foundations of which are superior to those of the enemy. The National- 
Socialist Wehrmacht has these. Other Powers would fail against the 
Bolshevist deluge.” 

July 4—The Diplomatisch-poltische Korrespondenz, referring to 
Stalin’s broadcast, seve hit of cridia tu orering fs deat tina . 
of supplies left behind in the invaded areas, singe, “surely no one in 
Moscow can have any doubt that, with the British hunger-blockade 
extended to Russia, the Soviet people will be totally dependent on 
stores in the coun 

Juy 6. e Völkischer cobachier published stories of Bolshevist 
‘atrocities ‘at Lwow and said they were ne of Bolshevist blood 
terrorization. What National-Socialism had unceasingly preached, 
first to the German people, and then to the deluded Western 
democracies, had now become pr to the whole world— 
“Bolshevism is the most repulsive form of dictatorship the world has -- 
ever known ...the despotism of the scum of humanity and the 
triumph of the criminal instincts of Judaism and ‘its sadistic menials 
over 180 million human beings.” 

The slaughter of thousands of Ukrainians was cited asproof, and the 
paper declared that “that is the ideal State of the Communist Inter- 
national which was threatening Europe and threatens the whole ` 
inhabited world, if at the eleventh hour Adolf Hitler had not arisen 
as a saviour” ; 

The Frankfurter Sanat after saying that, on the eastern front, the 
conditions were n ed “for the e complete deployment of opera- 
tional possibilities”, gave a warning tHat “a military force so gigantic 
in numbers as the Russian could not be scattered, or put to flight ina 
few days. The enemy would no doubt try to reinforce his hard-pressed 
troops, and his reserves could hardly be exhausted”. 

e German troops were ing great hardships, fighting “an 
apponeat whose whole habits of seek and methods of warfare 
are utterly alien to his own”. 

A message read from pulpits in Westphalia and the Rhineland 
and in a few churches in Berlin declared that the struggle between 
National-Socialism and Bolshevism was “not a war in the usual sense, 
but a struggle of world ideologies, a battle against inequality, and a 
fight against the disintegration of Christianity, so that a victory over 

Bolshevism would be equivalent to the triumphs of the teaching of 
Jesus over that of the infidels”. (The text was written by the Presidrum 
of the Roman Catholic episcopate, at the head of which was the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Breslau. MaE” 

Many priests refused to.read the message. 

Juy 7—The Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities issued a 
statement pointing out that the ea was not a Pastoral Letter 
and was not drawn up by the full Conference of Bishops. Naturally 
it was the duty “of Christians to defend their native oa but 
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the position was extremely difficult when b#lievers were confronted 
with the alternative of horie between Party doctrines and the 
teachings of Christ. The Nazis had closed many Catholic schools, 
su religioussteaching by the priests, abolished monasteries, 
and confiscated church property. . 

‘The press published stories of Soviet atrocities in Russia, and 
of the transport ‘difficulties of the German Army. Official state- 
ments drew attention td the problems involved in moving enormous 

uantities of munitions, food, etc., which were complicated by the 

estruction of bridges, tracks, and sidings, and by the bad state of the 
roads. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung reported massacres at Lwow, and the Angri, 
published an article under the heading “Disgust throughout the world 
at the Ogpu’s bloodthirsty crimes”. : 


GREAT BRITAIN 7 

uns 24.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking in Parliament for 
a Vote of Credit far £1,000 million, said war expenditure must be reckoned ` 
as £10,250,000 a day together with the increasing help they were 
receiving from America. Including non-war services expenditure was 
over £12 million a day. 

Mr. Eden gave Parliament a short account of the diplomatic events 
preceding the attack on Russia, and announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had accepted a British offer to send military and economic 
missions to Russia. Both Governments had agreed that collaboration 
should be upon a mutual and reciprocal basis. ` 

He recalled the joint statement of the two Governments, agreed on in 
Moscow on March 31, 1935 that there was no conflict of interest be- 
tween them on any of the main issues of international policy, and re- 
marked that, despite the many vicissitudes thro which their 
relations had gone this remained true to-day. Referring to the pact 
between Russia and Germany he pointed out that Germany had made 
no complaint as to its car ae and denounced as false Ribbentrop’s 
assertion that while troops were concentrating in rir ele 
and Rumania the Soviet Government were, in agreement with Great 
Britain, stabbing Germany in the back. Whenever an effort was made 
to clear the way to Anglo-Soviet collaboration, either in trade or in the 

itical epee the Soviet Government were not prepared to negotiate 
use of their desire to keep clear of embarrassment with Gerthany. 

“Mr. Eden also said that some weeks ago the Foreign Office had be- 
come convinced that Hitler meant to attack Russia, and that he had 

iven M. Maisky the information they had. Even then the Soviet 
vernment were careful to avoid any expression of opinion which 
might seem to throw doubt on their observance of the pact with Ger- 
many. In these circumstances Sir Stafford Cripps was asked to come 
home for consultation. Though unable to conclude any agreement with 
Russia the Ambassador had shown, by his influence and example the 
fundamental desire of the British Government to maintain normal 
relations. 

Me referred to the British hatred of the Communist creed, pointing 
out that that was not the issue. Russia had been invadell treacherously, 

pe . 
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and was fighting the man who sopght to dominate the world. That was 
also Britain’s sole task. He then expressed sympathy with Poland, and 
renewed the Government’s pledge of freedom to the Poles. 

Turkey had kept them fully informed of her negotiations with Ger- 
many and had specifically assured the British bassador that the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty stood intact. As to Finland her Minister assured. 
him the previous day that her attitude would be purely defensive. 

Mr. Churchill informed the House, in reply to questions, that General 
Smuts and Mr, Mackenzie King regr that the exigencies of their 
work at home made it impossible for them to come to England in the 
near future, and it would therefore not be possible to hold an Imperial 
War Conference. 

June 28.—Two White Papers were issued, Cmd. 6287 and 6288, con- 
taining statements of pug agreed upon between the Government and 
those of Australia and New Zealand re co-operative arrangements for 
dealing with the surplus produce of the two Dominions during the 
war. The Government would purchase the produce for which shipping 
could be found and the exportable surplus of storable food that re- 
mained would be put into reserve stocks.in Australia and New Zealand, 
the Government ing half the cost of acquiring and storing th 

Jums 27.—Mr Eden’s speech of May 29 on post-war problems of 
reconstruction in Europe was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6289. 

Mr. Eden received the Swedish Minister and informed him of the 
Government’s disapproval of the Swedish decision to allow German 
troops to cross the gr ae ~ 

“Arrival in Moscow of Mission to Russia. (Ses U.S.S.R.) 

June 28:—King Peter of Yugoslavia, in a broadcast to the British 

ple, said he came among them not ds a er in éxile but as a 
iend, and even kinsman, for his mother was ted to the English 
Royal Family. He spoke, he said, in the language all freedom-loving 
people understood— “the of the heart, that centre of truth 
that so many clever men neglect”. i 

It was learnt that the naval authorities, at the desire of the 
U.S. Government, had released the French er Scheherexads, 
carrying nearly 16,000 tons of oil to Casablanca. (She had been inter- 
cepted some weeks earlier and taken to Bermuda. Vichy then began 
negotiations with Washington for her release.) : i 

. June 29.—Lord Beaverbrook was appointed Minister of Supply, 
Sir Andrew Duncan, President of the Board of Trade; and Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, to special duties abroad. i : 

June 30.—Exchequer returns for first quarter of 1941-42 showed 
ordinary expenditure at £1,074,281,000,. met as to about 30 per cent 
from ordinary revenue and 70 per cent from loans. The deficit was 
£755,123,000. i 

July 1.—The following appointments were announced: General 
Wavell to be C.-in-C. India, and General Auchinleck to be G.O.C.-in-C. 
Middle East; and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton to be Minister of State and a 
Member of the War Cabinet, and to represent them in the Middle 
East, “where he will concert on their behalf the measures necessary 
for the prosecution of the war in that theatre, other than the conduct of 


military operatjons”’ 
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The House of Commons passed the Finance Bill. oe. * 

The Canadian Minister for Air arrived in London. 

Jmiy.2.—It was announced that the largest contingent of Canadian 
troops had arrived in the country, including tank troops, engineers, 
gunners, airmen, and members of every sort of auxiliary service. A 
detachment of Belgian troops trained in Canada also arrived. 

The War Office announced the appointment of General Sir Robert 
Haining as Intendant-General in the Middle East, with effect from 
May 19, 1941. 

A Government statement announced that the Italian hospital ship 
Ramb IV, intercepted off Aden, had been detained and used as a British 
hospital vessel for a minimum period of 6 months, in replacement of one 
of the British ships damaged by the enemy’s wilful action. If in the- 
meantime the Government were satisfied that the enemy had not 
only the firm intention of refraining from attacks on hospital ships, 
but also the power to ensure that these intentions were carried out, 
the return of the Ramb IV would be considered. 

It pointed out that there had been three deliberate attacks on 

ay boner ee the Mediterranean, on April 14, on the V#a, and again 
on April 21 and 22, on May 5 on the Karapara, and on May 17 on the 
Aba, all in broad daylight. 

It also stated that on July 12, 1940 the Government had protested 
to the German Government against 31 deliberate attacks by aircraft 
and shore batteries on hospital ships and carriers, 3 of which were sunk 
in broad daylight. . 

Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament about the 
of navicerts to ships carrying oil from America to French North 
said: “I think we must be guided in these important matters to a very f 
large extent by the opinion of the great country whose assistance is 
indispensable to our war effort.” There was a good deal to be said on 
both sides of the ent; he had become convinced that “it is an 
advantage for the United States to have contracts which in our case 
no longer exist”. The whole question was a matter of high policy. 
The views and wishes of the United States should be treated with the 
greatest respect, and “I am quite certain”, he concluded, “that any 
action that may be taken by the United States is conceived only in the 
sincere desire to aid the war effort of this country”. 

July 4.—The U.S. Ambassador, addressing his fellow-countrymen at 
a luncheon of the American Society in London, said the Declaration of 
Independence was ‘‘written by Jefferson to give voice to the aspirations 
of a colonial people who wanted to be free, who dared greatly, who 
believed deeply, and who stood ready to sacrifice life itself to defend 
these truths, which they believed to be self-evident: ‘that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with inherent 
and inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness? that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 

that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends it is the right of the people to alter it or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form,.as to then shall seem most likely 
to’effect their safety and happiness’. 
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“Eighty-five years later the validity of these principles was again 
tested by ordeal bf battle. A man of the Poni recognized that,the 
sovereignty of a people’s Government could not be perpetuated unless 
it recognized that the rights of man reached out beyond race, creed, 
and colour, and that nei a nation nor & world could stand half free 
. and half slave.” , , i 
~ July 5.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Leeds, said the war had entered a 
wider phase. Hitler had all the advantages of initial surprise, but the 
Russians were clearly fighting with magnificent courage; they were 
hitting back. Britain would do everything possible to help them and 
anyone else who fought Hitler both in the military and the economic 
sphere, with neither reservations nor second thoughts: “We will not let ' 
go till we have done the job” of beating Hitler. He went on: “We will - 
continue to build up our air power until it dominates that of Germany 
' over every battlefield ... We should make the greatest mistake were 
we to imagine that the extension of the conflict into Russia justified us 
in relaxing our vigour even for an instant. In the next few months the 
war will be intensified, the pace will quicken, so must our own enter- 
prise.” A 

The world was once again asked to believe in Hitler as a champion of 
the Christian churches, and ‘ we DATE he said, “that Hitler at a . 
moment he considers op _ will seek to présent himself in 
another of his occasional pe roles. This time his make-up will be 
that of the man of peace. It might therefore be useful that I Hoa now 
declare the Gower of H.M. Government in respect of any peace offer. 
The head of the German State stands condemned by his own deeds 
as a man of perjured faith. We are not in any circumstances prepared 
to negotiate with him at any time on any subject. We shall mtensi 
our war effort until he and all he stands for are utterly destro 
There is no room on the earth’s surface for Hitler’s way of life and 
ours. sagt nationa will De Poland by. aay seas e can make 
them : so.’ 

While fighting Hitler {hay Hite heii to hana teu new order 
for Europe, and for all who would freely join it. “It is idle”, he said, 
“to think that we shall enter into some golden age. The foundations of 
peace are constant vigilance and sufficient armed strength to strike 
and overwhelm any possible aggressors. It must be no scrap of paper 
to be torn to shreds, while those charged with its observance stand 
aside indifferent or preoccupied. It is here in Britain that we must lay 
the foundations of a new Europe... here that the future of men’s 
hopes must and will be fashioned amid the sights and sounds of war . 

a dual task confronts us—to win the war'and win the peace. We seek 
no material gain .. . we claim neither territory nor prize. We have but 
“one aim, to break the power of the tyrant Hitler so that the nations 
be free to work together to build a saner, happier world in security 
and at peace. To this end we dedicate our work and our lives... .” 

July 7—The Government announced, through the Embassy in 
Washington, that they had decided to waive their belligerent rights in 
respect of Danish ships sheltering in U.S. ports, as they were satisfied 
that the use to which the ships were.to be put would contribute directly 
or indirectly to the war effort of the democracies. (Hitherto they had 
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refused to recognize the transfer of them—as enemy vessels—to a 
neutral flag.) i 


GREECE . 


June 25.—Italian troops teed Athens and took over from the 
garrison. 

Jy 2.—Turkish reports stated that the whole of the wheat crop in 
Thessaly had been requisitioned by the Germans. 

The arrest in Athens was reported of 200 Greek Army officers on 
SpoR of conspiracy against the army of occupation. 

reny shops in Athens were stated to have been completely cleared 

oig by the German troops before they left, ae C e sued 
1,000 million occupation ‘mar ates and allowed each soldier to buy goods 
up to 20 kilos and send them to Germany by special air service. 

Jy 7.—The King in South Africa. (Ses South Africa.) 


HUNGARY 

June 24.—The Government severed relations with Russia. 

June 26.—Kascha was raided and 20 people killed. - 

June 27.~—War was declared on Russia, owing to Soviet air raids on 
Hungarian territory “in violation of international law”. 

Juns 28.—A decree ordered the internment of all Russians. 

The General Staff announced that”troops had crossed the. Russian 
frontier at several points. 

It was generally believed that the Government attempted to keep 
out of the war,’ but were ordered to enter it by Germany who was 
afraid of a Russian infiltration across the Carpathians down the 
Hungarian plains to establish contact with the Czechs and Yugo- 
slavs. é 


` 


ICELAND 

Juy 7— President Roosevelt’s announcement of the sending of U.S 
forces to occupy the country. (Ses U.S.A.) 

The letter from the Prime Minister to President Roosevelt was pub- 
lished. He said that on June 24 a British Minister explained to him tħat 
the forces in Iceland were required elsewhere. It was also stressed that 
` the defence of the island was of immense importance,-and that President 
Roosevelt was prepared to send troops at once to supplement and sub- 
stitute for the British. But this action could not be taken except at the 
invitation of the Iceland Government. 

The invitation was accordingly sent, upon 8 conditions: ‘(1) With- 
drawal of the forces at once at conclusion of the war. (2) Recognition 
of Iceland’s “absolute independence and sovereignty”, with a promise 
of influence exertedl’so that the same recognition be extended by th te 
peace treaty. (3) No interference with the Government. (4) Th 
defences to organized so - to ensure the greatest ible safe Gi 
the inhabitants with only “picked troo and “sufficient air for 
defensive purposes” to be ed. 6 No expense to Iceland. (6 
Iceland’s interests to be furthered, by the supply of “necessities”, an 
of shipping for this. (7) Any declaration by fie Presjdent to be in 
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agreement with these undertakings. (8) If the U.S.A. undertook the 

defence of Iceland it was obvious “it must be strong enough to meet 

every eventuality and, particularly i in the beginning, it is expected that 

as far as possible an effort will be made to prevent any special danger 
in connection with the change over” 


INDIA 

Jwly 3.—A personal statement by General Auchinleck was 5 issued, 
bidding farewell to India. In this he emphasized that too much im- 
portance could not be attached to.‘‘depth in the defence”. It was some- 
times argued that India’s fighting forces should be concentrated in 
India so as to be able to defend her as and when the enemy came 
knocking at her gates. That was the surest way to court defeat and 
disaster, utter and complete. The enemy must be kept at a distance, 
and attacked wherever he was. “The best defence is attack, and attack 
we must and will.” : 


ITALY 

June 28.—It was announced in Rome that an expeditionary force, 
including one motorized division, was going to Russia. 

July 2.—British statement regarding retention of hospital ship 
Ramb IV and the bombing of British hospital ships. (See Great Britain. i 

Juy 3.—Mussolini reviewed a second motorized division on its 
departure for the Russian front and told the men that the fight against 
Bolshevism was to allow Italy to win new laurels and enhance the 
splendour of her military glory. 


JAPAN 

June 24.—A special Cabinet meeting discussed: the effect on Japan 
of the new conflict. The Government spokesman stated afterwards 
that Japan would remain faithful to her treaty obligations towards 
both parties 
June 25. —A liaison conference was held between the Government 
and the High Command and an extraordinary’ session of the Cabinet, 
after which the Prime Minister had an audience of the Emperor. 

The War Minister, General Tojo, addressing the Arms Industrial 
Association, said “‘the world situation has become very delicate... 
the trend of the United States cannot be gauged. Japan is standing on 
the verge, either to rise or to fall. In ing with the situation the Arm. 
on the one hand will go ahead in endi the holy war in China wi 
immutable resolution, Pend on the other in compl os the military 


preparations to place . the country on a rocklike ped of safety in a 
time of world c 
The press a Great Britain and the U.S.A. of being responsible 


for the spread of the war. 
July 1.—The Vice- -Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, 
me tested the bombing of the Embassy in Chungking.’ 

y 2—An Imperial Conference presided over by the Emperor 
ached ‘iinpartant na national policies: to meet the current situation”, 
The Foreign Minister issued a statement that “I feel that an emergency 
of a very grave nature is déveloping before our eyes throughout fhe 
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world, and particularly in East Asia, of direct concern to our country”. 
The Government were making due preparations, “in*which we place 
our confidence”, and were filled with a firm determination. He urged 
the people to adopt “a cool, composed attitude, and to unify all classes, 
and in response to the august will of his Majesty endeavour not to make 
even the slightest mistake in the direction of the path of our country”. 

The situation arising out of the German-Russian war could not be 

_ met with such a simple idea as to think that it was only an outbreak 
of war between the two countries. It was necessary to pay attention 
to the situation all over the world, as well as the trend of individual 
Powers and the state of affairs among them. 

The Prime Minister broadcast an address in which he said Japan 
should go her own way. There were “ways and means” to meet the 
shortages caused by the fighting in China and the difficulty of obtaini 
imports due to the spread of the war. Whatever could not be proc 
within Japan must be obtained in East Asia; “this is a matter of 
absolute necessity for our country’s existence’. It was also necessary 
to the existence of other nations in East Asia. ; 

He called on the people “to go the way Japan takes, irrespective of 
what others may do or what tatae may be found ahead’. Japan . 
should never assume such a base mental attitude as to do one thing 
just because some other countries were doing another . . . “In days like 
the present,” he said “Japan can rely on her own strength and her 
national resources. There is nothing else‘on which she can rely”. 


e 





THE NETHERLANDS 
June 24.—The Queen, in a broadcast to Dutchmen all over the world, 
ve a pldfige that “where circumstances may lead to this we shall 
ht by the side of the Russian people. We shall do this remaining 
fai to our viewpoint in respect of Bolshevism, for we may never 
forget that we reject absolutely the principles and practice of Bol- 
shevism”’. 


NORWAY ; = 
. ne 27.—Terboven proclaimed the whole of Bergen and certain 
neighbouring districts a forbidden zone, and im a curfew from 
9p.m. Windows looking into a street were not to be opened. The 
arrest was reported of 80 leading members of clubs and societies in 
connection with the action taken in punishment for the protest to 
Terboven by 44 organizations. ; 
` Jime 28.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia made it clear that his object was world 
domination. The Government associated itself wholly with the stand- 
i int and declarations made by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Attlee. 
the war against Germany there was no room for compromise, and 
it would not be ended till Hitler and all he stood for had been crushed. 
Juy 1.—A state of emergency was declared throughout northern 
Norway by the German military authorities, and martial law imposed 
in some districts. A round-up of persons suspected of Russian sym- 
pathies was reported, and 2 more concentration camps established. 
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PERU : 
July 5.—Report of attacks on Ecuador. (See Ecwador.) E 
Juy 6.—It was announced that Ecuador troops in the province of 
Deloro had attacked frontier posts at 3 places and were repulsed. 
At midnight they attacked again, but were thrown back, and “the 
military authorities have taken defensive measures”. 

Jey 7.—Announcement in Quito. (See Ecuador.) 


POLAND ‘ 

June 24,—General Sikorski broadcast a declaration to Poland saying 
that the Nazi-Balshevik combination had now been shattered; this 
changed and reversed the former situation. The Polish-Russian 
qe might, he believed, disappear from international politics. 

ver since Brest-Litovsk, in March, 1918, Russia had been continually 
collaborating with Germany against Poland, while Poland did not yield 
to repeated German offers during 10 years proposing a common 
crusade against Russia. Not until now had the policy started at 
Rapallo on April 16, 1922, fallen into ruins. : 

The collaboration between Germany and Russia since August, 1939 
had led to slavery in conquered countries and complete destruction 
of their culture and economics. Now “we are entitled”, he said, “to 
assume that Russia will cancel the pact of 1939, and that should 
logicaHy bring us back to the position created by the Treaty of Riga 
of March, 1921, recognized on March 15, 1923, by the Conference of 
Ambassadors’. ' 

The General also asked if it would not be deemed right and honest 
to restore to their country the 300,000 Polish war prisongs in Soviet 
prisons. i 

June 26.—It was understood that General Sikorski’s statement 
was approved by the British and U.S. Governments. 

. July 2.—General Sikorski, speaking in London, said that now the 
Soviet Union stood on the side of nations opposed to treating inter- 
national obligations as scraps of paper, Poles were entitled to expect 
that ıt would not be tardy in restoring Russian-Polish relations to the 
legal position based on mutual obligations undertaken in 1921, 1932, 
and 1935. The restoration of the areas seized by Russia would now be? 
only natural and justified. The Polish prisoners of war and the thou- 
sands deported to Asia should regain their liberty. 

July 5.—General Sikorski met M. Maisky at the Foreign Office in 
London for the first time, and tentative proposals were made on both 
ssh collaboration in the fight against Germany. (Ses also 


PORTUGAL 
June 24.—Much indignation was expressed at news being received 
that the liner Ganda had been torpedoed and sunk while proceeding 
from one Portuguese port to another. Three lives were lost, and the 
rest of the passengers and crew were only saved by being picked up by 
a Spanish trawler and other vessels. í 
Juy 2—A trade agreement with Spain was signed in Lisbon 
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providing for the supply to Spain of colonial produce, and for financing 
of the shipments by Portugal. i 


RUMANIA 
. - June 26.—The ornant were niaii to have left Bucarest 
owing to raids by Soviet aircraft. 
“June 28.—A decree forbad listening to enemy broadcasts under pain 
of severe punishment. All postal, falceraphic; and telephone. com- 
munication with other countries was interrupted, i 


SLOVAKIA ‘ 

June 27.—The supply H.Q. of the German Army in the south were 
reported to be in Bratislava. 

Jy 5.—All motor vehicles, petrol, and horses in the country were 
stated to have been seized by the Germans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Jwly 7—The King of the Hellenes arrived at a Union pért with 
members of his suite. 


SPAIN 

June 24 Demonstrations by some 300 to 400 young Falangists 
took place before the British Embassy, the windows of which were 
smashed. A battery of German film cameras was-set up just outside 
the building before the demonstrators arrived. The British Ambas- 
sador made an energetic protest to the Foreign Office. 

June 26.—It was learnt that the Government had undertaken to 
give Great Britain full satisfaction for the outrage against the Em- 
bassy, with full assurances against a repetition. 

June 27,—The Falangist “Minister Secretary” sent a circular to 
. Falangist chiefs throughout the country authorising the enlistment of 
volunteers of from 20 to 28 to fight Russia, and declaring “We must 
avenge our dead, and permit our youth to join in the Great European 
crusade’ 


Arriba ‘published a leading article attacking England in vituperative 
terms and accusing her of depriving IE of petrol supplies, and so 
“proceeding t E one s rights and liberties”. 

June 2B. ranco received Sir Samuel Hoare and was 
understood to have stated that the demonstrations of June 24 were 
strongly disapproved of by the Government, and that the offenders 
would be punished. 

Juy 2.—It was announced that satisfactory arrangements had been 
made with the British Government for supplying the country’s petrol 
requirements fop the third quarter of 1941. e Government had 

y withdrawn restrictions imposed on June 29 on we use of 
petrol for private cars and business vans and lorries. 

Trade agreement with Portugal signed. (See Portugal). 

e 3.—Señor Suñer, in an interview given to the D.A.Z., said 

alange were taking up arms with their German comrades ‘“‘to 
. D A the profound friendship between both countries”. Their 
attitude towards the war in Russia oa not be otherwise than “the 
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most resolute moral belligerence beside our friends who confront the 
most hated of Sphin’s enemies”. The defeat of Russia was indispensable * 
for the future reorganization of Europe. 





SWEDEN : 

Juns 25.—The Government announced that they had granted a` 
request by Germany to send one division of troops from Norway to 
Finland vja Sweden. The Riksdag had agreed to the proposal, and the 

would be “‘in a form compatible with Swedish sovereignty”. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said the troop trains would not be 
allowed to stay in Sweden even for ‘the shortest time. The reason for 
Sweden’s agreement to the request was her special position m regard 
to Finland; “it is not a case of having taken sides in the German- 
British war”, he said, “‘it is a case of taking sides with Finland on this 
special question”. A German assurance had been given to the Govern- 
ment that the troops in Finland were “‘only for her protection”. 

Juns 26.—The Government received a protest from the British 
Minister against the decision to comply with the German request. ` 

_ June 27.—British protest to the Minister in Landon. (See Great 
Brtiain.) Reports were current that the Ministry of Defence had been 
gas hie to carry out an unobtrusive mobilization stage by stage in , 
order to avoid provocation of neighbouring countries. 

June 29.—The Prime Minister, ing in Stockholm, said that 
compliance with the German demand-was an ‘‘event undoubtedly more 
- serious than any in the ”. It certainly awakened misgivings, 
“being a deviation from the traditional conception of neutrality, and 
it has put a strain on our solidarity”. He repudiated emphatically the 
idea that it was a surrender: it was a non-recurring. concession. 

Jwy 3.—The first batch of volunteers for Finland left Stockholm. 
Applications were stated to total 500. 

Ta 4.—The Defence Minister announced that applications for 
discharge or ement of military service for the p of 
volunteering for Finland would be treated “‘benevolently’’ by the War 
Office when submitted through the Finnish Legation, though Sweden’s 
own defence needs would always have to be considered. 


SYRIA 

June 30.—Reports from Palestine stated that the commander of the 
Free French announced to members of the Government in Damas- 
cus that Syria was now independent, and the French Mandate can- 
celled. i 

Demonstrations by large crowds were reported to have occurred in 
Beirut, with demands for a peaceful surrender. 

Some 400 tons of food arrived in the country each day from Palestine, 
ee supplies having reached Damascus the day ‘the Allied forces 
ent . x 

July 1.—Turkish E stated that Vichy ‘troops fired on the 

in Beirut, and that the demonstrations began when the popula- 
tion heard how the Allies had treated Damascus. 

July 3.—General Dentz was reported to be very unpopular in Beirut 
owing to his decision to defend the town, the inhabitants pointing out 
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that Paris had been surrendered without a blow. A number of leading 
Arnyy officers who supported de Gaulle had been arrested; but among 
those fighting there was believed to be much pro-British feeling. 

The port was stated to be raided daily, but only military objectives 
hit. The oil installation had been destroyed. Anti-aircraft guns deliber- 
ately aimed wide of the raiders, according to reports from Americans 
who had just left the city. a a 

The Government in was stated to be co-operating fully 
with the British and Free! French authorities, who had handed over to 
them the postal and telephone administration and given them a share 
in the censorship. . 

The Free French took over the functions of the former mandatory 
authority, and Col. Collet exercised the authority held by Lavorte, 
General Dentz’s delegate, who left Damascus soon after the Allies 
entered. - . i 

July 6.—Reports from: Turkish sources stated that Senegalese and 
other native troops in Beirut were rioting, looting, and disobeying 
their officers. 


Si eh ate 


TURKEY a 

June 25.—The Kamutay unanimously approved the Pact with 
Germany. The Foreign Minister pointed out that it was characterized 
by a definite stipulation that the existing pledges of the two parties 
remained inviolate, and this meant that Turkey’s pledges with the 
Turco-British alliance foremost among them remained intact. He 
thanked the German statesmen, who accepted this reservation. As to 
how the pact had been brought about he said: ‘In his speech of May 4 
` last Chancellor Hitler made reference to Turkey, in which he spoke 
true and beautiful words about this country, about the Turkish states- 
men, and above all, about the t Atatürk. Hitler, who knows well 
how to appeal to the heart and conscience in these open declarations 
and expressions of opinidn, set the feeling of the Turkish nation and 
her sons m motion.” i 

During the negotiations they had kept their British friends in- 
formed of the important phases, and in most cases had consultations 
and talks with them, algo informing their German friends Uf these 
consultations, and he paid tribute to “the inspiring services” of his 
friend, von pa ' : 

Jwns 26.—The Foreign, Minister received the Vichy Under-Secretary - 
of State, who arrived by pir via-Aleppo with a personal message from 
Marshal Pétain to President Inönü. 

June 29.—Negotiations were understood to be going on for the 
evacuation into Turkish territory of some 20,000 French troops from 
Syria, and for their through the.country to France. 

Juns 30.—The mem of the Italian Armistice Commission of the 
Consulates in Syria arrived in Istanbul. 

The Agence Anatole issued a series of denials of recent reports, 
most of fen German in prigin, e.g., one that Papen had made peace 
overtures to Britain through the Foreign Minister, and one that Turkey 
had been promised by Germany of the Caucasus. It also published 
a Russian denial of Hitler's allegations that the Soviet Government 
had demanded bases in the Straits.” >» -` y i 
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July 2.—The President received the Vichy Under-Secretary of 
State, who was believed to have submitted proposals regarding cella- 
boration between Germany, Vichy, and Turkey in the Near and 
Middle East. 

“July 3.—It was learnt that the Government had refused the request 
of the bie e of State fọr permission for war material 
to h Turkey for the forces in,Syria. 

° ie n e Prime Minister, speaking in the Kamutay, said the 
Government’s chief aim had been to safeguard national interests, 
and in domestic affairs to lessen the economic complitations engendered 
by the war and to develop their means of production. The great world 
crisis was developing with lightning speed, and the military develop- _ 
ments of the past 6 tnonths were so extensive and far-reaching in 
import that they could only be viewed with amazement. 

The Treaty with Germany, he said, was “not an artificial uirement 
of a passing phase. It is one of the essential documents which provide 
complete expression of a natural and continuous situation”. He also 
said: “In ody halen! our earnest wishes that the future alignment in the 
Balkans will be based on the principle of independence of these 

_ countries ...let me declare once that we are in possession of 
satisfactory indications that this be so.” As to Syria, the position 
of Turke Bate indeed delicate; whatever the outcome of the conflict, 
neither rtance of Syria nor our attitude to the Syrians will 
be subject Ge e. 

He thanked Hitler for his words about Turkey in his speech of 
May 4, “addressed to the heart of the Turkish nation”, and said their 
own feelings for the great German nation were the same, they valued 
its friendship and its words and respected its esteemed place i in world 
civilization. 

He. also thanked Mussolini for the words he used about Turkey in 
his speech to the Fascist oy: 

Of Mr. Churchill’s speech he said they were glad to note that when 
Turkey concluded the treaty with Germany ‘‘the British Government 
realized that this decision was dictated by the necessity of certain 
circumstances and our desire to maintain peace. That was a unique 
demonstration of confidence from a nation of gentlemen”. 

J#ly 6.—A Soviet aeroplane left Ankara for Moscow with British 

military and economic experts who had come from Cairo. 

- July 7—The Government made representations to the British 
Government about the sinking of the Vichy ship St: Didier in Turkish 
waters, when some damage was done to some small craft nearby. 

a 


U.S.A. 

June 24.-The President told the press that all possible aid would be 
* given to Russia; it might be slow for the moment, andhe had no idea 
of what her needs might be, or what machines and material might be 
available in the United States. He also said that-any American boy 
who wanted to join the British in resisting the Nazis had a perfect right 
to do so. The only limitations on that right were that they must not 
take an oath of allegiance to a foreign ruler, and they miglit not be 
recruited at home, ey could.easily enlist in Canada. 
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The Treasury lifted the restrictions on Russian money and other 
assets jn the country. (The amount involved was reported to be about 
$100 million.) 

June 25.—Mr. Welles told the press that the President had no 
intention of invoking the Neutrality Act by proclamation as a result of 
the new conflict. (U.S. vessels, therefore, remained free to carry 
arms, etc., for Russia across the Pacific to Vladivostok.) 

June 26.—Mr. Welles received the Soviet Ambassador, who de- 
livered an official statement about the German attack. Mr. Welles 
told him the Government would give prompt and earnest consideration 
to any Russian request for aid. 

The Secretary of the Interior, speaking at Hartford, said “the 
American poe must, not to-morrow, but now, make the supreme 
choice . e Russo-German war does not provide a breathing-spell, 
but needs eae effort. This is the psychological moment to striké 
hard and fast. Such a golden opportunity cannot be expected to 
recur... Britain needs all-out aid. We must offer in full measure the 
blood, sweat, and tears which the heroic English are yielding . . 
America does not go quickly all out for Britain shemay find hensatt 
all in without Britain”. 

June 30.—The President, in a message to a conference of State 
Governors, said ‘‘the days ahead are going to test our energy, our 
ingenuity, and our statesmanship ae was thére a period when 
it wab more imperative on all jewels ‘of Government to co-operate fully 
for the safety of America”. . 

Col. Knox, addressing the conference, said that 2, 198,000 tons of 
shipping had been lost in the Atlantic in the first 5 months of 1941, and 
went on, “There is only one end to this rate of sinking—victory for 
Hitler, which will give him theultimate domination of the world”. The 
figures meant that 3 ships were sunk for each one built by America 
for Great Britain. He also said: - 

“We cannot cling to any formula of ‘business as usual’... when our ` 
business has become the halting of the Hun in his triumphant march 
toward dominion over an enslaved world, in which the light of liberty 
aes be snuffed out, and men everywhere must bend a pliant knee to 

tyrant”. He urged that the time to use the Navy ‘‘to clear 
the tic eat the German menace” was at hand; “now is the time to 


sy 1.—Mr. Welles told the press that there was nothing new in 
the fact that American supplies were going to North Africa in French 
vessels. Two of the latter would leave the United States and at the 
same time 2 others would leave North Africa with certain materials , 
of strategic value for American defence. Consignments for Africa 
would throughout be under the control of American “offigials and the 
agreement would end if found unworkable. 

July 2.—Col. Knox told the press that he meant to stick by his 
speech of June 30. Replying to questions he said reports that the 
Navy was engaged in convoy duty were ‘absolutely untrue’, and 
replied “most decidedly not” to a question whether any warship had 
had an encounter with belligerent craft. There was no foundation for 
reports of loss of life and equipment in the performance me ie Navy 
of its patrol duty. 
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Mr. Knudsen told the country that it needed the “spark of 
enthusiasm and patriotism”; it was not yet doing what it could and 
must in the “Battle of Freedom”. 

July 3.—The Army Chief of Staff’s biennial report to the Secretary 
for War was published. He referred to the Statute prohibiting the 
use of the armed forces eutside the Western Hemisphere and said it 
ham the development of the Army “into a force immediately 

ilable for whatever defensive measures may be necessary”, and 
these restrictions should be removed without delay. He went on: 

“The events of the past 2 months are convincing proof of the terrific 
striking power possessed by a nation administered on a purely military 
basis. “The events-of the past few days are even more forcible 
indications of the suddenness with which armed conflict can spread to 
areas hitherto considered free from attack.” 

July 4.The President, in a broadcast at the celebration of the 
165th anniversary of Independence Day, said that in 1776 they waged 
war on behalf of the principle that government should derive its just 
a from the consent of the governed. This cause of human ~ 

om had since swept through the world, ‘but in our generation new 
resistance, in the form of several new practices of tyranny, has been 
i such headway that the fundamentals of 1776 are being struck 
down abroad and threatened here. It is indeed a fallacy, not based on 
logic, for any Americans to suggest that the rule of force can ‘defeat 
human freedom in all others parts of the world, and allow it to survive 
in the United States alone.... It is simple, almost simple-minded, 
for us to wave the flag and reassert our belief in the cause of freedom, 
and let it go at that. Yet all of us who lie awake at night, all of us 
who study and study again know full well that in these days we cannot 
save freedom with pitchforks and muskets, that we cannot save the 
freedom of our own land if all around us have lost theirs. 

“That is why we are engaged in serious, mighty, unified action in 
the cause of the defence of this. hemisphere and the freedom of the 
seas. ... Solemnly I tell the American people that the United States 
will never survive as a happy and prosperous oasis in the middle of a 
desert of dictatorship. And so it is that, when we repeat the great 

pledge to our country and our Flag, it must be our deep conviction 
that we ledge also our work, our will, and if necessary, our lives.” 

Mr. Winants speech in London. (See Great Pa 

The President received messages from the King of Norway, General 
Sikorski, and M. Spaak of greetings for Independence Day. - 

Mr. Willkie, speaking on “‘the- significance of Independence Day” 
said ‘‘an overwhelming percentage of the American people are resolved 
that at whatever hazard or cost. we will sustain the fighting men of 
Britain, I am quite sure that before long now the great force of the 
American Navy will be brought into play to ensure the delivery of 
products to Britain”. 

Juy 5. —-President Roosevelt conferred with the heads of the State, 
Army, and Navy Departments. 

we 6.—It was stated in Washington that between 20 and 25 ships 

ving U.S. ports for the Red Sea each month with arms for 
Britain’ 3 Middle past forces. 
Juy 7. wane President sent a meee to Congress announcing that 
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U.S. naval forces had arrived in Iceland “to supplement and eventually 
to réplace the British forces which have been until now stationed in 
Iceland in order to`ensure the adequate defence of that country’. He 
sent with it copies of correspondence exchanged with the Prime 
Minister of Iceland. 

In the Message he referred to the considerations which had led to the 
leasing of bases from Britain, and said America “cannot permit the 
acquisition by Germany of strategic outposts in the Atlantic, to be used 
as naval or air bases for-an eventual attack”. on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He had no desire to see a change in the sovereignty of those 
regions. 

A German occupation of iaai would be a threat in 3 dimensions— 
against Greenland and the northern part of North America; against all 
shipping in the North Atlantic; and against the flow of munitions to | 
Britain “which is a matter of broad policy clearly approved by 
Congress”. 

The assurance that srati outposts in the U.S..defence frontier 
remained in friendly hands was the very foundation of their national 
security and of the national security of every one of the independent 
nations of the New World. He concluded: “As Commander-in-Chief I 
have consequently issued orders to the Navy that all necessary steps 
be taken to ensure the safety of communications in the approaches 
between Iceland and the United States, as well as on the seas between 
the United States and all other strategic outposts.” 

Letter from the Prime Minister of Iceland. Ea Iceland.) The Presi- 
- dent’s reply contained a recognition of the absolutely free and sovereign 
status of Iceland, and promised to withdraw all U.S. forces “immediatey 
on the conclusion of the war”. It stated that the conditions mentioned 
by Iceland were “tally apoetable” to the Pnited States. 


U.S.S.R. 


June 26.—Pracda stated that “what is happening now is =a the 

The vile foe is going to feel the immeasurable strength of 

the Red Army’s striking power , because the entire nation has risen 

to fight, quickened with a love for the Fatherland”. It added 

that “this great national war will go on until the enemy is amashed’ 
and annihilated”. . i 

A decree ordered all workers to do 3 hours’ overtime daily if they 
were required to do so by the heads of their departments or factories, 
and ordered all Government, municipal and communal workers to 
surrender their holidays. 

The sale of all spirits and wine in Moscow was forbidden and no one 
was allowed out between midnight and 4 a.m. except with a special 
permit. 

The Moscow iain | in its bulletins in English, stated that the cause 
of the war’against Finland in 1939 had been-the presence in Europe 
of an aggressor, which had compelled the Soviet Union to seek security 
by reverting to the old policy of ic positions. It was 
“obviously not against Finland” that Be. U.S.S.R. needed to take 
precautions, but it was realized that Germany could- use Finnish 
territory for an attack on Russia. The position of Leningrad would 
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have been uttesly untenable with the frontier only 25 miles away at 
the nearest point. 

Actually the Finnish people were “merely the innocent victims of 
the German aggressor”, because it was Germany that Russia fought 
in 1939 and it was Germany she was fighting there now. 

June 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived back in Moscow accompanied 
by members of the British military and economic Missions to Russia. 

Juns 28.—M. Molotoff received Sir Stafford Cripps, who introduced 
the members of the British Missions, and said the British people 
deplored the fact that the Russian uasian people were involved in the horrors 
of war, but he was glad to think that they were now fighting side by 
side with the peoples of the Soviet Union against the common enemy. 
To the Russian people he brought a message from the British Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister, and the Foreign Secretary, of their most 
earnest desire for the victorious resistance of the Soret Forces and of 
their determination to co-operate to the full. ¢ 

June 29.—A communiqué was issued stating that the Government’s 
attitude towards Iran remained friendly. 

Moscow cathedral wds thronged with some 12,000 worshippers, 
praying for victory. An epistle was read in all the churches containing 
the prayers of the Soviet Union for the defeat of the enemy of 
humanity and Russia. . 

M. Molotoff had a long discussion with the U.S. Ambassador. 

June 30.—A Committee of State Defence was set up, consisting of 
Stalin, Molotoff, Voroshiloff, Beriya, and Malenkoff. (Beriya had been 
head of the G.P.U. and recently héad of the Internal Affairs side of 
the Narkomvnudel, and Malenkoff a patty official who had been a 
member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and recently “reserve 
member” of the Politbureau.) 

Moscow had an air raid alarm during the night, but no bombs were 
dropped. i 

July 3.—Plans were understood to be completed for the enrolment 
of all civilians, between 16 and 60 for. men and 18 ånd 50 for women, 
in an A.R.P. army, while children of 8 to 16 would be trained to take 
precautions for themselves in air raids. 

General Sikorski’s speech on relations with Russia. (Ses Poland.) 

_ Stalin’s broadcast to the Russian people. (Ses Special Summary. 
The was re-broadcast 8 times during day in Russian an 
other . Small children in Moscow were evacuated to the country. 

The Moscow wireless stated that tens of thousands of people 
throughout the cpuntry had enlisted in the new national militia (the 

) in to Stalin’s appeal. 

July 4.—The Supreme Soviet issued decrees increasing taxation 
` and providing that men of military age exempt from service for any 
reason should pay extra. The tax on the private earmings of peasants 
were doubled, and income tax was raised generally, graded according 
to earnings, doubled where income exceeded 500 roubles-a month. 

The Moscow wireless transmitted a special programme to the 
U.S.A., referring to the scientific collaboration between the two 
countries, and ae the hope that in future the friendship between 
Russia and the United States would be still further strengthened. 

July 5.—The Moscow wireless declared that “we do not fight this 
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a Pe nor for ourselves only. Every Nazi killed by,us, every tank 
AA i destroyed by us is the reply to Hitler of the 
a ravaged by the Nazis, of England determined to win, and 
of the liberty-loving people of the United States. Every dead German, 
every smashed tank, every destroyed ‘plane, is vengeance for London 
battered by a hundred raids, for our Allies in this war, and for thoge 
Germans who have fallen in the fight against Hitler. That is the 
spirit that will make us resist to the. utmost and will lead us to final 
victory—the spirit of solidarity with all freedom-loving people who 
are fighting for liberty against the 20th century Attila”. . 

Two British. A.R.P. experts arrived in Moscow. Isvestia declared 
that, because they realized the world-wide importance of the war 
against Hitler’s cannibal hordes, “our forces are multiplied and our 
determination for victory strengthened”. Statesmen and workers in 
many countries were expressing their sympathies with the Soviet 
Union, and though many were far from understanding the latter’s 
ideals all understood that the struggle of the Soviet people would deal 
a destructive blow to the common enemy of civilized humanity— 
Fascism”. 

The whole civilian population of Bessarabia were stated to have 
been evacuated. 

M. Maisky met General Sikorski for the first timẹ at the Foreign 
Office in London, and opened discussions for ending the state of war 
still existing formally with Poland. He was understood to have 
suggested that fresh frontiers which would restore the purely Polish 
districts to Poland should be indicated in principle, and that a Polish 
diplomatic office should be established in Moscow. Some Polish war 
prisoners might be released from Soviet camps. 

General Sikorski was stated to have asked that first of all the Soviet 
Government should denounce the agreements of Sept. 22 and 2, 
” 1939, with laren Gleave to have said that political as well as military 
prisoners ought to 

July 7.—M. Lozovsky, ETE in Moscow, said a reserve army of 
millions was being organized at high speed, to include all men betwe en 
17 and 55, from which fresh forces would be drawn for the regular 
army. He admitted that the mobilization of the Red Army was still 
not complete. He said that their man-power eas thrice that of 

y, and they would not give her a eating “As soon 
as they stop we are counter-attacking.”’ 

As to losses, those of the Germans in the first 12 days averaged 
60,000 a day, and had steadily mounted since, and since Sept., 1939, their 
total casualties must be about 1,300,000. The Soviet Armies were 
SEET untouched, and claimed that in 8 days they had des- 

500 German’ *planes and 2,500 tanks. He declared that: “Soviet 
ots Peete for Hitler. The Germans will be leaving Russia 
facie than they came.” 

Five new members of the British Mission arrived in Moscow, two of 
them oil specialists and the others Army officers. 


VATICAN CITY 
June 29.—In an allocution on ‘Divine Providence in Human Events” 
the Pope stressed the horrors of war and said: “We see the spectacle 
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of evil etrating into the life of individuals, into the sanctum of 
family fe and into the social organisms, not merely tolerafed by 
weakness and impotence, but excused, exalted, and enhanced as a 
dominating principle in the most diverse phases of human life...” 
Apart from the sufferings of entire populations, actual persecutions 
were being inflicted on the faithful, and “because of such an accumula- 
tion of evils, of frustration, disasters, of trials of every Kind, it seems 
that man’s mind and judgment have gone astray and become confused”, ° 
Later he said: 4 

“To trust in God means believing finally that the fierce intensity of | 
the trial, that the trrumph of evil even here below can only last for a 
limited period, and not bager, The hour of God will come... .” 

He gave his blessing to: Rome, saying: “We know that thou wilt not 
in this hour, in thy serene strength and exercise of goodness, deny that 
faith which has made thee mistress of the world and majestic among 
the nations of the Christian culture. Together with thee, we bless the 
whole Italian people which has the privilege of harbouring the centre 


of Christian unity and ts the manifest signs of a God-given 
mission, and which . . . shows faith in its Catholic tradition.” 
YUGOSLAVIA 


3 June a King’s broadcast to the people of England. (See Great 
ritain. s , i 
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In the BULLETIN of June 28 changes in the structure of the G 
national income from 1929 to 1939 were traced and estimates made of 
-military ex pee financia Jrom sources in ths Old Reich from 1932 
to 1938. ng article these data ae used in conjunction 
with figures of o in revenue, borrowing, eic., t) give estimates of the 
total mistary expenditure of the Greater Reich + Hp `o the end of 1940, and 
comparisons are made between the British and Gaman war efforts. 


TOTAL GERMAN ‘PUBLIC EXPENIITURE 
NO figures of total public expenditure in Germany have been published 
for the years after 1932, but it is possible for the later years to estimate’ 


public revenue from all sources, inclu borroving, and so to arrive 
at the magnitude of expenditure in y. Table IV shows how this 
TABLE V , 
Total Receipts of German Pubitc Authorities, 1931/2-1940/1 
(msliard Rm.) 
er 
Yor Tase — Recorded Estimated = enterp ss, Total 
mat Sere Soe. 
Borrommg  Borromng coniriba hons, 





1931/2 119 02 l 4 166 
1982/3 10.2 0.2 Ås 146 
1933/4 10.6 0.1 1.6 AS 16.5 
1934/5 11.9 0.6 2.0 4E 18.9 
1935/6 13.3 0.6 3.0 5.0 21.9 
1936/7 15.6 11 3.0 5.5 25.2 
1937/8 18.6 2.5 2.0 6.0 20.1 
1938/9 22.0 11.2 66 ` 39.7 
1939/40 28.1 21.2 7.0 58.3 
1940/1 31.6 38.9 7.5 ; 







can be done. e. The total tax receipts of the Reich are publj 


of revenue—from the profits of trading enterprj 
dues, and other contributions made directly t 
ai 1 Tables I, II and IH are m the Bulletin of June 
943 ` 
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which are not disclosed for recent years, and which it is necessary to 
estimate on some assumption such as that they have increased in the 
same proportion as tax revenue proper. Mention has already been 
made of the difficulty of assessing undisclosed borrowing. As was 
stated in the former article, there is a fair measure of agreement that 
it totalled about 12 miliard Rm. by early 1938, and in Table IV it 
is divided among the years in a way suggested as correct by the rates 
at which the bills held by banks increased. Í 

In Table V, these figures of total receipts (or expenditure) are 


Baitan of 
of Seriss 
(Mildend ) Exstionated 
Increase wOrenss . Armament 
Total Total . Dafference of total of non- Home E. 
exhaustivo Transfer Tenja mihiary prondad +5 
Xer calendar abs IIT) ) eag AFN (forty hod axpandhinee Pane TIT 
Rw mh id 9) 
1932 4.8 8.0 6.6 1.0 1.0 1.3 
1933 15.9 9.4 6.5" 2.3 0.8 1.5 1.9 
1934 18.2 11.4 6.8 46 1.7 2.9 30 -> 
1935 21.0 17.1 3.9 7.4 2.5 4.9 7.9 
1936 24.2 20.5 3.7 10.6 3.3 7.3 10.5 ` 
1937 27.2 22.5 4.7 137 4.1 9.5 11.7, 
X 1938 36.3 31.1 5.2 22.7 5.4 17.8 19.5 
1939 500 x 37.4 8.5 30.9 
1940 72.8 ` 58.0 7.5 51.5 


m 


adjusted to calendar years so as to be comparable with the statistics 
in the preceding tables, and are compared with the totals of exhaustive 
public expenditure previously calculated. The difference between 
these two series should represent transfers—war-debt interest, relief, 
subsidies, etc. The actual difference has a magnitude and shows 
movements which are not altogether unplausible. It is hkely that 
transfer expenditure decreased considerably after about 1934 on 
account of the fall in unemployment, and that it rose again after’ 1937 
or 1938 on account of the mounting burden of debt interest. 

The crude calculation of military expenditure by the method of 
allotting to that purpose the whole increase of expenditure above the 
level of non-military expenditure in 1932, and then deducting amounts 
MET as explained before, must be almost completely conjectural) 
















ormed on the figures of government exhaustive expenditure. It will 
that the estimate from revenue gives the lower result in every 
ut especially from 1935 onwards. This can be accounted for 
by the above-mentioned decrease in the requirements of 
ent insurance, etc., which released funds to be transferred 
; purposes. It also seems likely, however, that the estimates 
ipts are somewhat (though not, on the whole, more than 
. or so) too low throughout. Larger discrepancies in 
are probably largely due to wrong assumptions about 
of the secret borrowing through time. 

able, in view of the above, to take the total military 
2 last two or three years financed by the Greater 
iard Rm. higher than the figure given by the 
i.e., at about 34 miliard Rm. for 1989 and 


` 
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544 miliard for 1940. If it is assumed that the burden of this 
expenditure is divided between the parts of the Reich in proportion 
to their national incomes, the portions borne by the Old Reich may 
be put at about 31 and 45 milliards respectively in the two years. 
For the year 1939, this has the consequence that private consumption 
and military exhaustive expenditure add up to almost exactly the 
amount of the net national income, leaving all non-military government 
exhaustive expenditure to be met by disinvestment. - For the preceding 
year, 1938,‘such non-military exhaustive expenditure has already 

been estimated at 13.8 milliard Rm, but it is This that chie sam 
may have been cut down considerably under conditions of 1939. 
It seems certain, at all events, that there was vey marked disinvest- 

ment in the Old Reich in 1939. This conclusion cannot be avoided by 
taking account of loot obtained from Czechoslovakia-or Poland, since 
our estimates of military expenditure are based upon figures of receipts 
which take no account of such sources. It is, indeed, likely ee ve 


accumulation of military material was er than is indicated b 
figures because of the acquisition of oslovak stocks, whi 
probably worth 1 or 2 d Rm., but to take account of this would 


raise the figures both of available. national income and of exhaustive 
military expenditure, leaving the foregoing argument unaffected. 

No reliable information is yet available to indicate the course of 
private consumption in 1940. A reduction of 14 milliard Rm. which 
seems quite a likely and reasonable one has been semi-officially 
mentioned, This is probably exclusive of indirect taxation the inclu- 
P of which wodd fi make the reduction (at market prices) perhaps 
: md. Rm. In this case the total for the Old Reich would be 48.3 

as Rm, leaving, after account has been taken of exhaustive 
military expenditure of the amount estimated above only about 
6 miliard Rm. to be used for non-military exhaustive public 
expenditure without bringing about disinvestment. It seems fairly 
certain that some disinvestment must have taken-place in 1940 also, 
unless private consumption was reduced by well over 30 per cent as ; 
compared with the previous year. 


Tue TOTAL. GERMAN WAR EFFORT 

It has just been mentioned that Germany in the year 1939 drew a 
considerable amount of loot—probably worth 1 or 2 milliard Rm. at 
least—from Czechoslovakia, not tó mention that which was extracted 
from Poland later in the year. In 1940, of course, even greater 
quantities of ‘loot were obtained in one form or another from the 
invaded Western countries. Some of this loot cannot be assessed at all, 
but far the greater part which has any immediate effect upon Germany’s 
war effort is that obtained under the guise of “occupation costs”, 
about which fairly full information is obtainable. These “occupation 
costs” constitufe`the bulk of the assistance which the German war ' 
effort is obtaining from the occupied, territories of Europe. The total 
annual ,value of these contributions is about 9.1 milliard Rm., but it 
- is known from data made public at the last annual meeting of 
the Bank of France that about half the French occupation costs, 
which are, of course, quite the biggest item, were not transferred to 
Germany or to German troops in the first half year of the occupation, 


e 
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but piled up as German credifs with the Bank of France. It may be 
estimated, therefore, that, in the year 1940 (assuming that the Germans 
managed to transfer a rather larger proportion of the assessed 
from other countries than was the case with France), their total receipts 
from occupation costs were about 4 milliard Rm. Probably most, 
though not all, of this sum would represent the actual cost of upkeep 
of German forces of occupation. To this must be added a ay from 
the accumulation of clearing debts not counted in occupation costs, 
which may have proceeded at the rate of 2 or 3 milliard in 1940, 
though at a much slower rate in 1999. We may therefore add to the 
home-produced Greater German national income the following sums 
on account of consumable loot, occupation costs, other levies, and 
increases in clearing balances: for 1938, 1 milliard, for 1939, 3 milliard, 
and for 1940, 6 or 7 milliard Rm. It may be presumed that practically 
the whole of the contributions of the two first years went directly 
or indirectly to the mili effort, and that the same has been true 
7 a on proportion of the contributions exacted from abroad in 
e total for this last year, incidentally, does not include the 
na of military equipment seized in France. The total expenditures 
on military purposes in the last three years, including contributions 
from abroad, may therefore be put at about 204 milliard in 1988, 
37 in 1939, and about 60 milliard Rm. in 1940. 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN: A COMPARISON 

It is now possible to proceed to some highly interesting comparisons. 
First, the total magnitudes of the German national income and war 
expenditure may be compared with those of:the British for the year 
1940 if the appropriate rate of conversion between the Reichsmark 
and the £ for this purpose can be found. In the Bulletin of March 9, 
1940, the calculation of the appropriate parities for the year 1938 is 
described. The result of this caiculation is that for goods and services 
consumed by the civil population, a rate of 14.5 Rm. to the £ was 
then about right, while for the goods and services consumed by the 
Governments and by firms engaged in capital additions to plant, a rate 
of about 14 was appropriate. A study of the relative changes in British 
and German costs of living, wholesale commodity prices, and wages 
between 1938 and 1940 suggests that, in the latter year, rates of about. 
12.4 and 11.4 Rm. to the £ should be used in connection with these 
two classes of commodities y. 

For the Greater Reich in 1940, the national income appears to have 
been made up approximately of 58 milliard Rm. of exhaustive govern- 
ment expenditure plus private net investment, and 62 milliard Rm. 
of private consumption. Converting these amounts at the rates 
mentioned, we get a sterling equivalent for the Greater German 
national income at 1940 prices of some £10,080 million. The national 


“income of the United Kingdom in the same year and on the same 


definition was officially estimated at {6,454 million, so that it was 
probably about @4 per cent of that of the Greater Reich. The population 
of the United Kingdom was only about 52 per cent of that of the Greater 
Reich, so that average income per head was some 24 per cent greater 
in this country than in Germany—a conclusion which, on the face of 


_ it, appears eminently reasonable. \ 
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_ The German war expenditure, including that provjded by contribu- 
tions from the occupied countries, has been estimated above for 
1940 at 60 milliard Rm. or more, which is equivalent to about £5,200 
or £5,300 million. British war expenditure (votes of credit) in 1940-41 
was {3,220 million, or about 61 fo 62 per cent of the German. 
The other comparison which it is interesting to make is that between 
the rates at which Britain and Germany respectively have < 
from peace to war economics. The table on p. 744 of the Bulletin of 
June 14 shows the proportions of the British national income con- 
stituted by civilian consumption, Government purchases of goods and 
services, and net investment or disinvestment in 1938 and in the four 
quarters of 1940. A corresponding table for Germany between 1932 
„and 1940 may now be given (Table VI). The proportion given for 


TABLE VI 
PrP oot and “Occupation Net National Incoms, Greater Germany 
(Loot and “ Cie" oe abroad excluded) 
1933 1034 1935 1936 1937 1938 1630 1940 
Civilian Consumption “2 8 80 72 6 68 65 867) 490) 
Goods ae: 


16 17 19 25 27 27 33, 46 58 
2) 3; 5 1I 14 14 2 32 48 


investment —8 —1 +1 483 44 +46 +2 —13?) —7@)-: 


military expenditure in this table is not com ee with that given for 
area tite & on the armed forces and supply in the table 
for Britain, since it covers a wider range of activity. 

The main facts which emerge from this comparison may be 
summarized thus. Germany had already attained by 1933-34 the 
degree of conversion to a war basis which this country had achieved 
by 1938. By 1938, Germany had reduced civilian consumption to the 
level relative to national income which was not attained here until 
the third quarter of 1940, but, by using ea es our foreign assets and our 
domestic stocks of materials, we managed by then to give the Govern- 
ment control of goods and services to a higher value (relative to our 
national income) than had been possible in Germany in 1939. In the 
last quarter of 1940, again largely by virtue of disinvestment at home 
and abroad, the Government secured probably as much, in proportion 
to the national income, as did the German elena at, the same 
time. The proportion which Government purchases of goods and 
services formed of our national income increased as much between 
the first and last quarters of 1940—i.e. in about 9 months—as (did 
the sain partes proportion for Germany in the two years 1938-40. 
‘In view of this far greater rate of mobilization of resources, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the mobilization in our case had to be carried out 


largely by existing foreign assets and using existing stocks of 


commodities rather than by the far more difficult, but ultimately | 


necessary method of adapting the whole machmery of production. 
A. J. B, 


~ 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN ICELAND 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Special Message to Congress on July 
7 announcing the presence of United States Marines in Iceland “to sup- 
plement and eventually to replace” the British forces of occupation 
m Icelandimarks an important new stage in American aid to Britain. 
For by taking this step the United States intervenes in a country which 
is much nearer to Europe than to America and cannot be.reckoned, as 
Greenland was when Anterican troops went there, as coming within the 
area to which the Monroe Doctrine is applicable. This means that the 
United States aims at the defence of the Atlantic routes much further 
east than has hitherto been suggested; and, as President Roosevelt has ` 
expressly stated, that the sea route.to this base must be kept open. 
Iceland’s port of Reykjavik is 700 miles from the tip of Greenland, 
which in its turn is 725 miles from Newfoundland; it is 500 miles from 
the Faroe Islands, and 700 miles from the Orkneys. The distance from 
New York is 3,000 miles. It lies on the outer edge of the Arctic Circle, 
and is cut by the parallel 20° of longitude.* e the Faroe Islands, 
occupied by British forces in April, 1940, it provides an admirable base 
for submarines (and even for larger ships) operating in the North Atlan- , 
tic. Its importance was demonstrated on May 24 when H.M.S. Hood 
was sunk in the waters between Iceland and Greenland, and when the 
chase of the Bismarck began in this area. Moreover, the island offers an 
excellent station for meteorological observations, now of the greatest 
importance for air, as well as for sea, operations. In the event of the 
establishment of a regular air route as far north as the Arctic Circle it 

ts an obvious stage for refuelling. In announcing the decision to 
take over the defence of Iceland the President explained that the 
greater part of the ps bon for Great Britain now took the northerly 
route, passing near Greenland and Iceland. Enemy occupation of 
either of these places ‘‘would bring the war close to our continental 
shores, because they are stepping-stones to Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and the northern United States”. 

United States troops went on a formal invitation from the Icelandic 
Government. The Prime Minister, Mr. Hermann Jonasson, said that on 
June 24 a British Minister had explained to him that the British 
forces in Iceland were required elsewhere, stressed the importance of 
the defence of the country, and stated that President Roosevelt was 

to send United States troops to replace the British. The 
invitation included conditions for evacuation at the end of the war, and 
recognition of the “absolute sovereignty and independence of Iceland; 
non-interference in internal affairs; and the sendmg of picked troops 
and sufficient aircraft at the expense of the United States”. f 

Iceland has been in British occupation since May 10, 1940, apd a 
Canadian contingent {the Dominion desired to be associated in the 


States should purchase Greenland and Iceland as a diplomatic 'move agamst Greet 
Britain. At that time the State Department maintained that Iceland was definitely 
in the Western hare, and was indeed, by location, an insular d en. 

of the ead Sontnent, casi 
i ee the map m the Bulletim of May 17, 
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defence of the island) has been there since June 18, 1940. The Faroe’ 
Islands, reckoned as an integral part of k, had been occupied 
on April 16, a week after the Germans the Danish frontier; 
the occupation of Iceland followed the German invasion of Norway. 
On the day after the German invasion, Iceland, an ‘independent State 
in personal union with Denmark, declared (April 10) that she would 
take over for the time being all powers formerly held by King Christian. 
Following on that decision direct diplomatic relations were established 
with the United States and with Great Britain. Iceland was represented 
in Great Britain by Mr. Benediktsson, who had been head of the Ice- 
landic Trade Delegation in London, and Mr. Charles Howard Smith, 
formerly Minister at Copenhagen, was sent to Reykjavik as British 
Plenipotentiary. Explicit assurances were given of the British intention 
to respect the independence of the country, and that the occupation 
was purely defensive against possible German attack. The Government 
entered a protest against the occupation, based on Iceland’s permanent 
neutrality, but they accepted the British assurances that there was no 
intention of interference in internal affairs or of prolonged occupation. 
In fact, Icelanders had always been well aware that in their defenceless 
condition—they had no armed force except for a body of 70 or so police 
—they could depend on protection from the Royal Navy. The interest 
was reciprocal, as British security in the North Atlantic required a 
friendly Iceland. During the war of 1914-18 Great Britain had a special, 
representative in Iceland, and kept an eye on the fisheries. 

One of the reasons for the occupation was the strong interest the 
Germans had shown in the island. The German Lufthansa started an 
internal air service in 1929, but the business lapsed. It was thought at 
the time that German interest was due to a desire to secure control of 
a focal point in the Arctic flying route. Among the famous aviators who 
have used Iceland as a stage in Arctic flights at different times are the 
late Air-Marshal Balbo, Colonel Lindbergh, and the German aviator, 
von Gronau. German “‘infiltration” has been increasing since 1933. 

were reminded that Iceland was the home of the Norse 
legends and of early Nordic culture, and therefore a suitable holiday 
groutid for Nazis desirous of closer touch with Nordic tradition. 
Icelandic students, and singing and PRERA societies were welcomed 
in Germany. Large quantities of and fish oils were bought for 
German reserves. In 1938 Germans were senf to teach the use of gliders, 
and with them came experts with aeroplanes to survey the country. 
German scientists year by year explored the glaciers and the eastern 
highlands, and took meteorological observations. Last of all, in March, 
1939, a German commission arrived to ask for an air base in the 
country, with exclusive flying facilities.1 The demand was refused, but 
the fact that it was made was duly noted in London and Washington. 
The German population was increased in the early months of the war 
by shipwrecked sailors and others, and all were organized under the 





1 Pan-American Airways obtained leave in 1936 to make flights to Iceland and 
withm the island and to carry out works, but as no progress was made, the con- 
ina ecm 1998. In 1931 a partial promise mise had been made to Lufthansa that 
they T a E a ey - But this avgiled 
them no in 1939, as tights had ceased. (See Bjorn Thordarson, 
lesland. Unrversity Press, 1941.) 
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' German Consul-General, Herr Gerlach, who was removed by the 
British after their landing. 

Icelanders are a small community of some 120,000 people, of whan 
38,000 are in the capital and the rest scattered over the southern part 
of the island, which has a total area of 39,758 square miles (greater than 
that of Ireland). But they have a long cultural and political history. 
The first settlers arrived from Scandinavia in 840, and their Parliament, 
the Althing, celebrated its millenary in July, 1850, when greetings and 
gifts were received from Parliaments all over the world, including the 
Assembly at Westminster usually supposed to be the “Mother of 
Parliaments”: The golden age of Teele dic literature was in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the days of the great sagas, and the 
great works of that period rank among the earliest great literary achieve- 

- ments of modern Europe. The free and independent Icelandic State 
lasted from the tenth to the thirteenth century, when the Icelanders 
became ie to the King of Norway, a dence which | to 
Norway and Denmark after the Union of in 1880, and to Den- 
mark alone after 1814. In 1800 the Althing disappeared. In the nine- 
teenth century the Icelanders struggled to regain their mdependence, . 
the Althing was restored, and substantial autonomy was secured in 
1904. At the end of the war of 1914-18 the Icelanders gained practical 
independence by the Union Act of 1918, which proclaimed a personal 
union between Denmark and Iceland under a common King, leaving 
the conduct of foreign affairs in the hands of the s Government 
in Denmark, and proclaiming the permanent neutrality of Iceland. 
Revision may be demanded at any time after 1940, and if no new treaty `` 
is made within three years, the 1918 Treaty may be said to have la 

The various political parties appear to be unanimous in favour of 
complete separation, and it is, therefore, more than likely that the 
temporary se tion, declared on April 10 of this year, may become 

ent. Resolutions adopted by the on May 17, 
1941, declared that the 1918 Treaty witli Denmark would not be re- 
newed, though formal abrogation would be deferred; that in the interim 
the Royal power would be taken over by the Government, and a 
Regent appointed (for one year, at a time) to execute that power; and 
that after the Union had been abrogated a republican form of govern- 
ment would be adopted. These steps must not be taken to eri any 
hostility to the Danes, for whom Icelanders show great sym 

There may be mineral resources in Iceland, but none have ea 
developed. The country is volcanic in origin, and the highest point is 
Mt. Oræfa Jökull (6,950 ft.); there are many hot springs. The climate 
is much milder than the high latitude would suggest, because the waters 
of the Gulf Stream nearly envelop the island. But only a very small 
area is cultivated, about 0.25 per cent of the total. The crops are hay, 
potatoes, and turnips. Pasturage maintains some 49,000 horses, 37,000 
cattle, and 592,000 sheep. The main resource of the tountry is derived 

_ from the fisheries, especially cod and herring fisheries valued in 1987 
‘at the equivalent of about £1,283,000. For a lo time Great Britain 
was the principal market, but part of the British was deflected to 
Germany after the imposition in Great Britain in 1934 of an import duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem. Malt: of the fish sent to England was dried 
and re-exported to Spain and South America. Although Great Britain 
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later on permitted an increased quota on Iceland fish and granted a 
drawback of the duty of the ed dried fish, Iceland had partly 
turned to other markets, i to Germany, who substantially 
increased her trade at the expense of Great Britain. It is thought that 
the extreme dependence on fish exports to pay for all the goods Iceland 
must import could be lessened by extending and improving farming. 
Forty years ago there were nd roads and bridges for opening up the 
‘country, no telegraph or telephone, but to-day there are 2,200 miles of 
good roads, a good network of telegraphic and telephonic communica- 
tion, and electric light is available even in remote places. There are 
excellent educational and social services. ` 
\ The present Government of Iceland was formed in 1989 under Mr. 
Hermann Jonasson as Prime Minister. It is a coalition Government in 
which the Progressives, the Social Democrats, and the Independence 
Party are all represented. Its main tasks have been to improve local 
supplies of food and other necessities, and to steer the country through 
the difficult war period, during which strict rationing has been necessary. 
` The serious economic situation caused by the loss of European: markets 
has been eased by the great increase in trade with the United States, 
assisted by a grant made in March, 1940, from the United States Export- 
Import Bank, by the high prices available for fish, and by the money 
spent by the occupying forces. M. B. 


. THE SYRIAN ARMISTICE CONVENTION 


THE Conyention for the termination of hostilities in Syria was signed 
at Acre on July 14. The following are the terms:* 

1.—Hostilities ceased on July 11, 1941, at 21.01 hours G.M.T. 
[9.01 p.m.]. 

2.—The Allied Forces will occupy Syro-Lebanese territory. The 
French forces will be concentrated in certain areas selected by a com- 
mittee formed of representatives of both parties. This concentration 
will be completed by Tuesday, July 15; at 12.00 hours, at which hour 
Allied Forces will move to occupy certain strategic points. 

Up to the time of their repatriation the French troops will remain 
under French command with a restricted establishment which will pro- 
vide for their maintenance from existing stocks. Special measures are 
foreseen for the Jebel Druse where, for security reasons, the French 

will remain in garrison until relieved by British troops. 

3.—To ensure public security the occupation of the principal localities 
will be undertaken in accordance with the programme which will allow 
immediate replacement of French by the occupying forces. 

4.—_Mine fields, whether on sea or on land, will be disclosed to the 
occupying authorities. 

5.—Full honours of war will be granted to the French forces. The 
latter will retire to the selected areas with all arms, including guns, 
machine guns, tanks, and’ armoured cars and their ammunition. All 
measures will be taken by the French command to prevent arms and 


1 The text here printed is not quite complete, but includes all provimons of 
importance. * 1 e 
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ammunition heing left unguarded on the battlefield or elsewhere. 
French military authorities will give every assistance in recévering 








a 


6.—In consideration of the honours of war, French officers and non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers are permitted to retain their indivi- 
dual arms, but will nọt be allowed to carry ammunition. In each unit, for 
security reasons, a small quantity of ammunition will be retained. The 
gendarmerie will retain its arms and limited amount of ammunition. 

All other war material, including guns, coastal batteries, anti-aircraft 
gons and military transport, will be stocked under British control. The 
latter will inspect this material, and will have the right to take over the 
material that may be required by them. The remainder will be destroyed 
by the French authorities under British control. 

7.—Prisoners of the Allied forces will be forthwith set free, including 
those who have been transferred to France. As regards the latter, the 
British authorities reserve the right to hold as prisoners of war an equal 
number of French officers as far as le of similar rank until those 
prisoners transferred to France have released. The French prisoners 
will be released when the whole of the Syro-Lebanese territory has been 
occupied and the clauses of this convention have been fulfilled. They 
will then be enabled to join their units for repatriation. : 

8.—The alternative of rallying to the Allied cause or of being 
a edn ide be left to the free choice of the mdividual, whether 

or ci ; 

9. cials of the technical services and special service officers will 
remain at their posts so long as it is necessary to ensure the continuance 
of the administration of the country and until such time as they can be 
relieved. 

10.—The British authorities agree to the repatriation by French ships 
of French troops and of French subjects, with the reservation that this 
repatriation will be limited to those who have opted therefor. 

11.—Holdings of French vee to be repatriated will be transferred 
in accordance with terms to arranged. These people will receive 
treatment not less favourable than that accorded to British subjects 
who have lately left Syria. : r 

12.—French cultural institutions, including hospitals, schools, 
missions, etc., are assured that their rights will be respected. The rights 
of these institutions must not be allowed to conflict with Allied military 


Interests. 

13, 14, 15, 16.—All public services, including railways, tramways, 
public transport, electricity and water, all means of communication, 
port installations, naval establishments, all ships, including British, 
and all aircraft, air installations and equipment will be handed over 
intact. British aircraft are empowered to use any air base and alighting 
area in the Lebanon and Syria. 

17.—Fuel stocks shall be handed over intact. 

18.—Currency and other means of payment in circulation or in 
reserve in possession of banks or other public authorities will be safe- 


19.—The British military authorities reserve the right to take into 


gtheir service Troupes Speci du Levant [native levies] progressively 
as they aye discharged by the French. 


ae 
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20—The British authorities will not prosecute ineany way native 
Syrian and Lebanese who have been involved in the recent hostilities. 
21.—The into effect of the terms of this convention will be 
controlled and ted by a “Commission of Control”, which will sit 
at Beirut and will be composed of five members. Three of the members, 
including the President, will be nominated by the British and two by the 
French authorities. 
22.—This convention is drawn up in English and in French. In case - 
of dispute the English text will be authoritative. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY ‘OPERATIONS 
July 8 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS as 

Air Ministry: A sharp attack on Southampton in night; damage 
substantial, including 2 churches, 2 bank’, and several schools hit. 
Nuber of casualties not believed heavy, but included fatal cases. 
A few bombs elsewhere in south-and south-east; damage at one place 
and a few casualties. Five raiders destroyed, later confirmed as 6. 
Two aircraft approached Isle of Wight during day; one destroyed 
and the other . ee Germany: Raids in night by large 
forces on Cologne, , Munchen-Gladbach, Frankfurt, and 
“Minster, doing piles a ce and leaving great fires burning. 
Railway junctions hit repeatedly. Places in Ruhr and Rhineland also 
bombed: especially Dtisseldorf, Dulhan and Krefeld, and on eat 
including Den Helder, Amsterdam, Ostend, , Dunkirk, and Boul 
Nine aircraft missing. During day, attacks on synthetic oil 
between Lens and Béthune, a power'station and chemical wor. at 
Lille, and places in North-West Germany, ` especially Wilhelms- 
haven. Ten enemy aircraft destroyed; total for the day 20. Twelve 

fighters and one bomber missing; 2 pilots saved. 
< German communtqué: Southampton bombed in night by strong 

forces, causing much destruction and many large fires in warehouses, 
dock installations, etc. Portsmoutl and Margate also attacked, and 
two large ships off latter hit. Bombs dropped in various places in 
Western Germany in night, killing and injuring civilians. At’Cologne 
and Mfinster, especially, considerable Jet in residential quarters. 
In these and in night raids in Calais area 16 British aircraft destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Intense fighting previous day in all main 
sectors, and in extreme north .losses- inflicted on enemy who had 
penetrated Soviet territory near Kandalaksha, Dukhta, and Kex- 
Im. Enemy attempts to land large forces on north bank of Dvina 

in Polodsk direction frustrated, and attempts to cross Dnieper also 
driven back with heavy loss. In Mogilev direction an enemy 
battalion completed annihilated. Later: Fighting continued in night 
with undiminished force. A counter-attack made near Pglodsk, and, 
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in Bobruisk direction some 35 heavy tanks and 2 battalions of y 

infantry destroyed, and all attempts to cross Dnieper defeated. Eo 

of Volynsk a counter-attack wiped out 2 enemy infantry 

The air force destroyed 58 aircraft the previous day, and lost 5. 
German Operations proceeding acco to plan. 

Berlin wireless: Soviet harbours on the Arctic coast bo on July 6 

and the Leningrad-Murmansk line broken at many points. News 

Agency: Be Between July 2 and 5 140,216 aaa 584 armoured cars, 

oured trains, and 550 guns captured. 

Hungarian communiqué: “Our fast troops continuing, their rapid 
advance.” The Seret crossed and the Zbrucz by patrols. 
Losses so far small. 

Finnish communiqué: Heavy attacks by artilieey on Hangö, blowing 
up munition stores. Transport vessels en route from Tallinn to Kron- , 
stadt sunk by submarines. An enemy attack on eastern front beaten 
back, losing 400 killed. Deserters arrived from the Russian side. 

Turkish ae sas German-Rumanian forces advancing in 4 columns; 
one from Bukovina through Cernauti, and 3 from Bessarabia towards 
Bieltsi, Kishinev, and Ackerman respectively. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA j 

Cyprus: Fourth consecutive daily raid on Famagusta and other 
objectives. Nicosia airport bombed twice previous day by Germans; 
a few civilians killed and wounded. 

Malta: Bombs dropped in night of July 6, causing civilian casualties. 
One raider shot down. 

Spanish report: A U-boat sunk off Gibraltar by the Fleet Air Arm. 

Italian communiqué: Nicosia base bombed, port installations hit, and 
8 aircraft destroyed and others damaged on the ground. 


‘SYRIA AND PALESTINE g 
G.H.Q., Cairo: Further by Indian troops from Demir Katou, 
and local gains north of ferae. Or On the coast all objectives south of 
Damour occupied. Palestine report: Column advancing up the 
Euphrates from Deir-ez-Zor occupied Racca without Racial In 
fighting round Damour previous day the Australians drove a large 
wedge into Vichy positions, occupying high ground south-east and east 


‘of the town. 


R.A.F.: Aleppo station bombed in t, with direct hits, and Beirut, ` 
where fuel set on fire. Both attacked previous night. A 
number of enemy ug bont off the coast seriously damaged in low- 
flying attack previous day, Baalbek aerodrome raided, hitting aircraft 

d lowing up a petrol-dump, and Talia aerodrome machine-gunned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Gambut, Derna, Martuba, and Gazala "airfields bombed 
pomi day; 6 aircraft destroyed on ground at first and camp near- 
Po ed. An air also shot down. Tripoli raided on night 
July 6, with hits on e sheds and violent explosions, Benghazi, 
where some 20 fires started, and a cam E a aaa 

Teenie ee aL tions. 
German fommunigus: Alexandria raided on sight of July 6 by fairly | 


è e 
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strong formation of bombers; a floating crane and port installations hit, 
and large fires started. Twelve air shot down; 2 Gèrman lost. 

Italian commeunegud: Repulse of enemy action at Tobruk, where 
fortifications bombed and hit. by Italian aircraft. Air bases east of 
Mersa Matruh also bombed. Tripoli and Benghazi raided; also the 
Gondar zone, where bombs dropped on private EEES: 


Jalty 9 (Wednesday) 


: WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i 

Air Ministry: Activi ht widespread and heavier than of late. 
Mainly againer Midland, "hat mbs also in south and at one place in 
Scotland. Casualties small, and, in general, little damage, but shops, 
etc., wrecked at a town in East Anela. Five raiders destroyed. . 

Against Germany: Heavy and concentrated attacks in night on 
Hamm railways and factories, Münster factories, and Bielefeld com- 
munications. Many large fires caused. Another force bombed Halle 
and the Leuna synthetic oil plant, apes many direct hits. The Coastal 
Command attacked Haugesund and ping off French coast, hitting 
a vessel twice, and fighters heavily sr an important aerodrome in 
northern France. Seven aircraft missing. During day a power station 
near Béthune heavily hit in sweeps by hea ay Donbas escorted by 
fighters in which 13 aircraft destroyed. Eight British fighters missing, 
but one pilot saved. 

German communiqué: Arms works at Birmingham bombed in night, 
also Plymouth shipyards and supply centres and targets at Great 
Yarmouth and Aberdeen. In aerodromes in south-east England air- 
craft hit on point of taking off. In enemy attempts to a Channel 
coast and Heligoland Bight previous day 11 aircraft shot down. One 
German lost. Bombs dro pped in various places im Western Germany, 
killmg and injuring viltans: 8 raiders destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communsque: Heavy fighting previous day in Ostrov, 
Polodsk, Novograd-Vol ; ad ieltsi directions, with powerful 
counter-attacks, ially in Ostrov sector, inflicting heavy losses. 
Fighting with the enemy bape Sos ify themselves on north bank of 
Dvina near Borkovitchi. Ano ive en tank units being 
repulsed in Volynsk direction. On the near Falciu a number of 
counter-attacks made on advancing German-Rumanians, driving them 
. back across the river in disorder the far north battle engaged with 
separate enemy groupings who had driven a wedge into Soviet territory. 
Enemy aerodromes raided; 56 aircraft destroyed, and 4 Russian 
missing. Later: total of enemy destroyed during day, 102; and 
Russians lost, 10. “Enemy transports on thé Danube bombed and 3 
hit. Comm No. 2: Im t actions in night in direction of 
Polodsk, Lepel, and Vok. Positions in Ostrov area consolidated. 
Enemy tanks attempted to break through in direction of Seversk. In 
Lepel direction a heavy blow inflitted, 2 motorized regiments’ wiped 
out, and 4 batteries and several anti-tank guns destroyed. The enemy 
retreated, leaving hundreds of dead. Heavy fighting also at Volynsk. 
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The air force destroyed 62 enemy aircraft in night combats and on 
aerodromes in Repel, Borisov, and Bobruisk sectors. Seven ‘planes 


German communiqué Fighting successfully on entire 
front. News Agency: Ostrov occupied, after failure of Soviet attempt 
to take up new positions on the Latvian front. In Estonia, Parnu and 
Fellin, latter on road to Dorpat, occupied. On Finnish front Salla 
occupied by German troops. German figure of Soviet air losses on 
previous day 128 aircraft, of which 79 in air hting. 

Finnish report: “Helsinki raided; 15 people killed and many houses 
wrecked. German tanks now operating in advance towards Kan- 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Targets in Crete and at Eleusis bombed and fires caused. 


' SYRIA AND PALESTINE : 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Advances towards Aleppo and Homs proceeding and 
local gains in central sector. On coast, Australians now operating north 
of Damour. Press report: Damour occupied. 

RA.F.: Railway and warehouses at Tripoli bombed previous day, 
with direct hits, and armoured cars and part near Beirut by 
RAAF.: Aleppo and Nasrullah airfields bo on night of July 7;, 
3 aircraft destroyed and many damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Renewed patrol activity on Libyan frontier. R.A.F.: 
Benghazi attacked by ge fre in the docks a petrol fire started and explo- 
sion caused and very large in the docks and at base of moles. All 
aircraft returned. 


July 10 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night almost entirely confined to coast, 
and very few aircraft inland. Bombs at points in south-east Scotland, 
on a farm in north England, EE Mags a ce Anal Damage 
very slight, and no casualties deere Four raiders Pii 
Ascertained that 6 destroyed on night of July 7. 


Germany: Aachen, Osnabruck, Bielefeld, and " Münster p4 


bombed in night; much damage observed at the first. Four aircraft 
missing. Crew of bomber lost on night of June 30 picked up at sea, safe. 
Cherbourg and Havre bombed in day, and 6 ships, t ing over 20,000 
tons, hit and almost Sedo liane and warehouses set t. Chemical 
works at Chocques, near Béthune, attacked by heavy bombers, and 14 
ae fighters destroyed; later ascertained to be 16. Nine fighters 


cone comt: : Harbours on east and south-east English 
kiant barabed tint suid a off coast sunk. On Channel coast 
previous day 19 enemy aircraft shot down. Bombs dropped in localities 


“ . Pruth and continued advance towards Dniester. 


( 
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in Western Germany in night; ight casualties amo ians, and the 
hospital at Bethel, near Bielefeld, again hit. Six rai destroyed. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communigqud: Fierce fighting all ious against tanks, 









etc., trying to break through in v, Polodsk, and Vo. sectors. 
In first, advance of superior enemy forces held back, at Polodsk 
enemy offensive resumed. Successful. counter-attacks e at Lepel. 
The air force destroyed aircraft on the ground; also bo Constanza, 

7 enemy 


Tulcea, Sulina, and Ploesti. In ine Come over Co 
aircraft destroyed; one Russian lost. 


large forces being checked. Strong ‘resistance m the enemy 

offensive in Bessarabia. The 

apie afternoon and bombed troops in Ostrov and/Volynsk sectors 
in night. baie te ie ee eats aoa engaged and 


Co aaa tions progressing un: 
front Salla captured on july 8, parce 
Ftthrer’s Be in an announcement broadcast: wi 
double e of Bialystok and Minsk the greatest |amount of war 
material in world history captured: 323,898 prisoners, 3,332 tanks, 
1,809 guns, and an enormous quantity of other materi 
7,615 tanks and 4,432 guns captured or destroyed,’ 


disposed of. 
Hungarian communiqué. Battle for e of Pruth continued by 
advance troops. Pacification of Sania territory continuing; prisoners 
now total 25,000. 
Turkish report: The German-Rumanian forces i 
which were forced to retreat on July 8 owing to heavy losses 
Swedish report: Fighting towards Lake Ladoga i 
Isthmus intensified. Large part of Salla region cap by Germans. 
Helsinki raided d night. Finns claimed 14 rai brought down 
previous day. Finis aircraft bombed shipping at Baltiski, and hit 
2 m.t.bs. at sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Malta raided on night of July 8; one raider destroyed.. 
Syracuse bombed previous day and 3 float ‘planes destroyed and 
others damaged. Italian sitra engaged over the coast of Sicily and 
a number badly damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Nicosia bombed, causing fires, and a.cargo ship 
torpedoed by aircraft near Cyprus coast. A Hurricane brought down 
south of Sicily. Syracuse raided previous day and Naples in night. At 
Naples 14 civilians killed and 30 injured. i 

B 


! 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo:+ Vichy troops holding areas covering Aleppo, and 
Homs withdrawing in face of pressure. The Australian advance 
towards Beirut progressing. Many hundreds of prisoners at Damour, 
with 17 guns, 3 tanks, etc. R.A.F.: Aleppo airfield bombed previous 
day; 2 aircraft destroyed and 10 damaged. Near Beirut armoured cars 
bombed by R.A.A.F., and munitions stocks there and the railway at 
-Rayak bombed by R.A.F. 

is radio: Beirut occupied. General Dentz, in order to avoid 
destruction of city, declared it an open town. : 

Vichy War Mmistry: No reply to General Dentz’s request for 
armistice yet arrived in Beirut, hence fighting continuing, which 
France not responsible. . 

` Turkish News Agency: 16 Vichy vessels, including an old destroyer 
and a tanker, arrived at Alexandretta from Beirut. and surrendered 
_ Turkish authorities. . 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Martuba and Gazala airfields bombed previous day, genta 
fires. hazi, Derna, Martuba, El Tmimi, and Gazala also rai 
on night of July 8. One aircraft missing from these and Syrian opera- 


tions. 

German communiqué: Local thrusts by tanks at Tobruk repelled, 
and on July 8 and 9 targets in the port and an airfield near Mersa 
Matruh bombed. Direct hits on a cruiser off Sollum. Hangars west of 
Ismailia bombed and set on fire in night. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy unit supported by tanks put to flight 
near Sollum. Shipping and fortifications at Tobruk and air bases east 


of Sidi Barrani , destroying aircraft on ground. Benghazi 
and Tripoli raided; at latter 6 raiders brought down. 
July 11 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night not on large scale; a few aircraft 
crossed the east coast and dropped bombs at points in east and north- 
east. A sharp attack on one north-east coast town; a number of 
casualties, some fatal. Elsewhere casualties very small. Two raiders 
destroyed, and one off Scotch coast during et 
Germany: Heavy industries at Cologne and other targets 
in Rhi d bombed in night, causing large fires; also Ostend, Calais, 
and Boulogne docks. Two aircraft missing. Two offensives over north 
France in day, with attacks on Le Trait shipyard and Hazebrouck 
railway yards. Nine enemy fighters and several Stukas on ground 

destroyed. Four fighters missing. . ` 
German communiqué: Hull attacked in night by strong forces with 
striking effect; also port installations at Yarmouth and Berwick 
_ and aerodromes, etc., in east and south England. In enemy attempts to 
. attack Channel coast previous day 28 aircraft destroyed. Two German 
missing. A few bo dropped by weak enemy forces in night in 
Western Germany. Civilian casualties light. . 


e 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS ZON 
a a Te German ship Hermes, 7,29 tons, intercepted on way 
to Europe Rio and her crew taken prisoner. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: No events of importance previous day. Air- 
craft bombed troo the Dvina, aircraft on the ground, and 
Sepia a a OE A. In air fights 28 aircraft 
destroyed: 6 Russian missing. In an attempt to through a breach - 
a German infantry division cut off and over 3,500 men killed and 2,400 
captured, with 28 guns, 30 cars, and 54 motor-cycles. No major action 
during night. The air force active, destroying motorized units and 
‘raiding aerodromes; 58 aircraft destroyed previous day, and 9 Soviet 


missing. 

German communiqué: With double battle at Bialystok and Minsk 
greatest encir ttle ever songs involving largest amount of 
material in world history, conclu Prisoners totalled 323,898, 
with 3,332 tanks, 1,809 guns, etc. 

German News Agency and radio: Russian losses estimated at one 
million. Luftwaffe destroyed 375 enemy aircraft in attack on troops, etc., 
near Smolensk. At Zhitomir the railway bombed, trains derailed, and 
125 aircraft shot down and 68 y on the ground. ' 

Press re othe Drt oud, Duper creed onil Rogecley 9 miles 
east of Bobruisk, captured. 

Hungarian reports: Constanza and Galatz so ie buen S t that 
German shipping and trade activities transferred to 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Malta: Three Italian fighters destroyed-and 9 ey damaged in 
combats over the island. 
R.A.F.: Naples station bombed in night of July 9; considerable 


le 

I communiqué: Naples bombed in night, second in succession; 
much damage to houses and 5 civilians and 33 injured, Nicosia 
raided and aircraft on ground dee 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: General Dentz asked for suspension of hostilities. 
Further details awaited. Advance towards Aleppo and Homs pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. A successful attack previous day astride Damas- 
cis Her t road north of Dimas, and further progress north of Jezzine. 
RAD: Tel Kalakh bombed previous day, and Talia, where naa 
huts, etc., set on fire and transport disabled. A munition dum a ai 
Habana blown up, and 5 Vichy fighters intervening all shot 
by the R.A.A.E: without loss. Machine-gun attacks on Hama and 
Talia; 2 aircraft on ground destroyed and other damaged. In Beirut 
area at least 24 transport vehicles badly damaged. 
Italian PTAR Haifa petrol station bombed and large fires 
caused, 


« 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Benghazi and harbour bombed and large fires ‘caused. 


e 
a 
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Derna, Martuba? Gazala, and El Tmimi also raided. Two aigcraft 
missing from Africa and Syria but crew of one saved. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk bombed b a Axis aircraft and units east 
of Sollum machine-gunned. B Derna raided. An attempted 
raid on Gondar zone eae de. by fighters, which shot down 2 of 
enemy. ~ 


July 12 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : { 

Air Ministry: Raids in night on small scale: a few casualties, including 
fatal, and some damage on north-east coast of Scotland. A.few raiders 
reported over points on East Anglian coast. During day a convoy 
attacked off north-east coast, and a few aircraft approached the coast. 
One dropped bombs at a place in the west, causing a few casualties. - 

Against Germany: Wilhelmshaven bombed in night. AN aircraft 
returned. Offensive continued during day over Northern France; rail 
and canal communications at St. Omer bed. Six enemy fighters 
destroyed; 2 aircraft missing. Patrol ships off Dutch coast and gun 
positions on Walcheren Island attacked. Oné bomber missing. 

German commeuntqué: A submarine sunk off Plymouth and 12 oe 
fires destroyed in combat over the Channel. A few bombs dro 
the north-west coastal area of Germany in night; SeEACOIE t 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commune: No substantial changes in night. Crushing 
blows inflicted by the air force, and Ploesti bombed again; 65 enemy 
aircraft destroyed, and 19 Russian lost. On July 10 one squadron des- 
troyed 103 enemy *planes, and total destroyed on 9 and 10 was 179 
aircraft. Press report: Pinsk still held by Russians, who were raiding 
the German rear. The coastal battery of the Northern Fleet sank a 
number of German and Finnish transports. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan. 
News Agency: 188 Russian ’planes destroyed previous day, 153 in air 
combat. Shock troops attacking the Stalin Line in the northern sector 
since early previous day. 

Swedish reports: Leningrad bombed, and big fires started. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples again bombed heavily in night of ‘July 1Q hitting 
stations, warehouses, and shipping, and blowing up an airframe factory. 

large fires left burning. 

“alta apa aerodrome attacked previous day by large Italian 
force; 3 shot and others badly damaged, and bhit by A.A. fire. 
A submarine attacked in Eastern Mediterranean. 

Italian communiqué: Micaaba airfield, Malta, bombed from low-level 
- prévious day, destroying many aircraft on ground; 5 set on fire, and 

5 others shot down in air combat. No Italian losses. s -< 

Rome Radio: Gibraltar raided in night, 3 British destroyers sunk, 
and a petrol dump set alight. “Half of Gibraltar was seen to be in 
flames.” , 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: General Dentz accepted the British "terms as a þasis 
for negotiation. Special communiqué: Conversations 
‘satisfactorily, though certain details still unsettled. The Allied Forces 
were ordered to cease fire at midnight, July 11. Armistice talks taking 
lace at Acre between Generals Wilson and Gatroux and General de 
erdillac. 7 
R.A.F.: Active support to forces continued; two large fires started 
at Baalbek, and transport aircraft set on fire at Aleppo, munitions 
dumps exploded at Habana, the fort hit at Sueida, a goods train south 
of Aleppo and motor transport near Tripoli attacked, and a gun position 
south-west of Tel Kalakh. All aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour bombed on July 9 evening, 2 ships of 
10,000 tons hit, one of 12,000 tons set on fire, one of 7,000 tons hit 
twice, and a warehouse blown up. Two seaplanes destroyed. One 
aircraft missing and two forced to land on the sea; the crew of one 
saved. Benghazi heavily bombed on night of July 10 and large fires 
and explosions caused. 

Cairo communiqué: The Suez Canal area raided early that morning; 
6 civilians killed and some damage to pro . 

German communiqué: Tobruk bom effectively, and Port Said 
and the Suez Canal in the night. 

Italian communigud: Enemy positions and batteries at Tobruk, the 
station at Fuka, and aerodromes east of Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis 
aircraft. Two ships attacked off Sollum. 


July 13 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night by very few enemy aircraft, mainly 
confmed to coasts. Bombe at a few points in south-west and east; no 
casualties, 

Against Germany: In offensives over northern France previous 
day railways and canals attacked, and 6 enemy fighters destroyed. 
Patrol vessels and gun positions off Dutch coast and on Walcheren 
Island attacked by bombers. Three aircraft missing. Bremen and other 
objectives in North-West Germany attacked in night; large fires started ` 
in shipyards and factories. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Harbour installations in Thames Estuary and 
on south-west coast bombed in night, and 3 enemy fighters and 3 
bombers destroyed previous day over the Channel. Bo dropped in 
night on coasta] region of North-West Germanys no damag worth 
mentioning. Two raiders destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day in direction 
of Pskov, Vitebsk, and Volynsk; no important . The air force 
active over the front, and also raided Constanza, S 1a, and Ploesti; 
102 German aircraft destroyed. Tncessant attacks on enemy communi- 
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cations, munitiqn stores, etc., carried out by guerrillas, and groups of 

German troops exterminated. Later: No large scale ane iren 

An enemy motorized regiment destroyed “in the south-west direction”. 

Aerodromes and military targets at Jassy and Ploesti raided. 

German communiqué. The Stalin Line pierced in daring assaults at 
all decisive points. Moldavia: German-Rumanian forces threw back 
enemy to and across the Dniester. Galicia: German-Slovak and 
Hungarian forces Pursuing the enemy, and north-east of the Dniester. 
German forces immediately before Kiev. North of Pripet Marshes the 
fortified zone along the Dnieper conquered. Vitebsk entered on July 11. 
East of Lake Peipus: tank divisions advancing on Leningrad. The 
enemy railway network destroyed by the Luftwaffe, thus utterly 
impossible for enemy to counter-attack on any considerable scale. 
Supply bases required for continuation of operations by German Tank 
Army now brought forward close to former Stalin Line. 

Swedish Press reports: The Germans near Narva, in north-east 
corner of Estonia. Armoured units believed to have pierced the Stalin 
defences some days previously, and to be behind the main Russian 
forces, but latter too numerous for tanks to cope with them alone. A 
Soviet petrol train reported destroyed between Minsk and Smolensk. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Dutch Admiralty: A submarine operating with British Fleet sank 
a loaded tanker of 8,000 tons in the Mediterranean. 
Press reports: Bombs dropped at La Linea by Italian aircraft 
previous day, killmg 6 and injuring 18 people. 
Italian communiqué: Famagusta repeatedly bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

German communiqué: An enemy attempt to break through at 
Tobruk repulsed. Mersa Matruh bombed and munitions dumps set 
on fire, and A.A. batteries'and stores at Tobruk destroyed. 

Italian communigus: Enemy attacks in Tobruk sector repelled with 
heavy losses. Enemy air bases in the Egyptian desert and supply 
jagtallations at Mersa Matruh bombed and oil.dumps set alight. 
Motorized vehicles between Sidi Barrani and Buqbuq machine-gunned 
and destroyed. Benghazi and Derna raided, ada a hospital at Derna 
hit. During recent raids on Tripoli 22 persons killed and 54 wounded. 


July 14 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs in night at a few places on çoast and at one 
in Midlands. A few casualties, including some fatal, in an tast-coast 
town, but no extensive damage. Two raiders destroyed. A few enemy 
aircraft off and et over the coast in day, but no report of bombs. 
Two enemy bo destroyed off east coast of Scotland and coast of 
Wales respectively. A-train in Home Counties machine-gunned and 3 
men wounded. ; 

Against Germany: Targets over a wide area bombed in night, 
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especially at Bremen and Vegesack; also docks at Amsterdam and 
Ostend, oil tanks at Rotterdam, and enemy aerodromes in northern 
France. One aircraft missing. In day, Cherbourg and Mavre attacked, 
hitting and on fire a ship of 6,000 tons at each place; direct hits 
also on railways, locomotive sheds, and a factory, and on transport in 
the town. Hossbicnck railway yards also bombed. Seven enem 
fighters destroyed. Six aircraft missing. Later, a convoy attacked of 
Dutch coast, with 3 "hits on a vessel, of 6,000 tons, one on a shi 
8,000 tons, and 2 on an escort vessel of 1,500 tons. An enemy ne 
destroyed. All the aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Shipping off British coast bombed, and in 
night port installations on.south and south-east coasts attacked. Some 
bombs dropped on Western Germany by weak enemy forces without 
any effect; one raider destroyed. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The sloop Auckland, 1,200 tons, sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Heavy fighting previous day in Pskov, 
Vitebsk, and Volynsk sectors. Large enemy motorized units held up in 
the north-west and repulsed with heavy loss. In the Western sector 
R ev and Zhlobin, on the Dnieper, recaptured. The air force 
active, and on July 12 destroyed {31 German aircraft. In 3 weeks’ 
fighting best German divisions exterminated, with losses of 1 million 
at least. Russian losses, including missing, not over 250,000. The air 
force destroyed over 2,300 German ’planes, and lost 1,900 aircraft itself. 
German armoured vehicles destroyed, over 3,000; Russian, 2,200. 
Later: No large-scale operations in night. The air force bombed 
Jassy, Roman, and Ploesti, and on previous day destroyed 94 enemy 
osing 12. Moscow radio: A U-boat sunk by m.t.bs. close to 
where a huge patch of oil remained from another U-boat sunk earlier. 
German ; Break-through operations progressing accord- 
ing to plan. Finnish forces on both sides of Lake Ladoga now prepared 
for attack. Destroyers sank 2 Russian patrol vessels. News Agency: 
Soviet retreat east of Stalin Line continuing in many sectors. Dissolu- 
tion of some Soviet divisions making rapid progress, and in Leningrad 
sector further territory won. The previous day 167 Russian aircraft 


destro Te railway near and Smolensk hombed previous 
day; targets at Ki lin rađio:.Shock ps entered a 
suburb of Mo Moghi 


Finnish communiqnd: The fortified positions at Ladoga and Karelia 
attacked on July 10 and broken through at several points. Penetration 
made into enemy’s rear, at some points to 40 miles from frontier. 

Rumanian communiqué: Three oil tanks set on fire by bombs at Ploesti, 
previous day; 4 raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA : f 

Admiralty: C.-in-C. Mediterranean reported sinking by submarine of 

Italian tanker Sirombo, a heavily laden ship of 5,500 tons, and a largs: 
sailing vessel carrying troops and stores. 
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RAF.: Aerodromes in Rhodes attacked by heavy bombers on night 
of July 12, causing fires and explosions at Calato, hitting hangars and 
causing heavy éxplosions at Maritza and setting fire to a forest east of 

the aerodrome, and starting fires at Kattavia. All the aircraft returned. 
. Gibraltar: Two Italian aircraft dropped bombs near a village between 

La Linea and Algeciras. 

Italian communiqué: Several points in Rhodes raided; slight damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: An 1 enemy convoy off Tripoli bombed, a 7,000 ton ship set 
on fire and destroyed, a large schooner blown up, and a 100-ton vessel 
set on fire. Several large bombs also dropped on ships in harbour. Off 
Benghazi a supply ship of 1,500 tons and an armed trawler hit and 
probably sunk. Benghari harbour and Derna airfield bombed on night 
of July 11, and a Ju. 88 shot down on July 12. 

Egyptian ‘communiqué: = Suez Canal area raided im night; one 

Italian communigus: An a detachment put to t near Tobruk, 
and positions there and at Mersa Matruh bombed by aircraft and. 
oil depots fired. Two aircraft trying to raid Tripoli shot down. 


July 15 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE . 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country in night; activity con- 
fined to Eastern England. A coastal town attacked and damage 
done, but casualties reported not numerous. Elsewhere in some areas, 
bombs at a few points, but no casualties reported. One aircraft over 
South Wales durmg day; no bombs reported. Another over south coast 
in evening, dropped bombs. 

Germany: Industrial areas in Bremen and Hanover heavily 
bombed in night, starting large fires; also several other targets in North- 
West Germany and the docks at Rotterdam. Five aircraft 
On night of July 13 a bomber shot down a German fighter. 

German communtqué: Hull harbour bombed in night by small 
formations and large fires caused. In oes es sweeps over Channel 
Ny us day 13 British aircraft destroyed. Bombs dropped in North- 

est Germany in night, chiefly on Hanover and coastal regions. Some 
killed and injured among civilians; 7 raiders shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA j 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in the north-west, west, and south- 
west sectors previous day, and heavy losses inflicted in .counter- 
attacks. In the western sector 100 enemy tank and many cars 
destroyed, and in south-western a unit of some 3,000 men defeated and 
many guns, machine guns, cars, etc., captured. The air force active, 
attacking aerodromes and troops. On evening of July 12 the Baltic 
Fleet, with aircraft and coastal artillery support, attacked a convoy 
è of transports in the Baltic, sank 2 destroyers, 13 transports, and a 


zir oS 
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barge laden with tanks, and damaged and set on fire 13 
and a destroyer. No losses sustained. Later: Stukborn fighting in 
night in north-western and western sectors. Ploesti and enemy mecha- 
nized units bombed. In an action against German-Rumanian regi- 
ments invading Soviet territory a German infantry and an artillery 
regiment wi out, and 56 guns, 80 lorries of ammunition, 600 carts, 
1,000 horses, whippet tanks, and other material captured. 

Ixvestia reported the, Dnieper crossed north of Rogachev and the 
Germans pushed back 20 anil The roads round Rogachev choked 

with captured German tanks. : 
` German communiqué: Operations making continuous ; 
Press reports: The troops now approaching Novograd-Vol , and all 
counter-attacks in Kiev area repulsed with heavy loss. The last fort 
at the most easterly point of the Stalin Line in the Vitebsk area 


cal 
lin radio: ite last system of fortifications of this kind (the 
Stalin e on the continent now overcome. Russian and British 
estimates of German losses not true; actual small in comparison 
with results. In fighting towards Kiev on July 13 and 14 strong Soviet 
tank forces completely wiped out and masses of troops slaughtered. 
In the Smolensk area 33 tanks and 500 lorries destroyed in a few hours, 
and the Luftwaffe shot down 72 aircraft the previous day and desttoyed 
150 on the ground, losing only 9 itself.- Soviet aircraft destroyed now 
Final tcc laces in East Finland bombed previ 
innish qué: Many p. in i ious 
a and one place in Karelia during day. No damage; 5 raiders shot 
own. \ 
Hungarian communiqué. Mobile troops beat back several large-scale 
oS by Soviet tank troops, and the air force bombed the retreating 
umn. 
Rumanian communiqué: Bucarest raided in night, and fires started, 
but all put out. One person killed. 
. Italian News Agency: Soviet paratroops dropped in Hungary to 
destroy railways, but prevented by vigilance of Hungarian troops. 
Swedish reports from German sources: A German attack in the 
sector, 50 miles south of Ostrov, made a breach 700 yards 
wide in the field defences. ` » i 








NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, offensive patrols active, and in a recent 
i sore’ RYS taken and many casualties inflicted. One 

raid so su that the enemy described it as a serious attempt to . 
break out of Tobruk. R.A.F.: Zuara aerodrome bombed previous day, 
transport machine-gunned, and a Ju. 52 set on fire. Benghazi and 
Bardia bombed on night of July 13. Two enemy bombers shot down. 

German comesuntqué. Motor vehicle concentrations at Sidi Barrani 
scattered by air attack, and batteries at Tobruk silenced. Ships in - 
Suez dockyard bombed on night of July 13 and 2 freighters destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: R of enemy attacks on Sollum front and 
at Tobruk, where harbour works bombed. Advanced air bases at 
Siwa also attacked. Derna, Bardia, Benghazi, and the Gondar area in 
Abyssinia raided. One raider destroyed. 
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July 16 (Wednesday). 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Against Germany: Factories, etc., at Duisburg and 
other parts o Ruhr heavily bombed in night and an enemy fighter 
destroyed, and an aerodrome in North France attacked by patrols. 
Three aircraft missing. Rotterdam docks bombed from very low level 
in day, with direct hits on a vessel of 15,000 tons and much damage 
to warehouses. Four aircraft missing. 

German commnnntque: te harbour installations bombed in 
night. A few bombs drop in Western Germany; 3 raiders shot 
down by night fighters. 


3 GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Heavy fighting all previous day in Pskov- 
Porkhov, Vitebsk, and Volynsk sectors. In frst a motorized group 
surrounded and destroyed, with capture of many tanks, lorries, and 
arms. At Vitebsk enemy attempts to penetrate eastward frustrated; 
heavy losses on both sides. At Volynsk enemy tanks in a difficult 
situetion; stubborn fighting counteracting attempts of infantry to join 
them. The air force bombed Ploesti, Sulma, an Tulcea previous aay 
and on July 14 destroyed 52 enemy aircraft, losing 24. In Gulf of Riga 
2 aircraft shot down by a destroyer, and in Gulf of Fmland a U-boat 
sunk b a mine and 2 aircraft shot down by Soviet aircraft, one of 
which lost: Later: Fighting in night in Pskov, Polodsk, and Vitebak 
sectors, and Ploesti bombed, causing large fires. ; 

Moscow radio: Ploesti a huge sea of flame after bombing, which not 
interfered with till the aircraft actually over their target. 

German communiqué: Operations continuing to progress favourably. 
At several points Soviet troops launched desperate counter-attacks; 
repulsed with bloody losses. News Agency: One column advancing 
from Pskov reached a point near Byelaya, within 130 miles of Lenin- 
grad. Violent fighting south of Vitebsk, in gap between Dvina and 
Dnieper, and several thousand prisoners taken. A Soviet destroyer 
severely damaged by a torpedo from an E-boat in the Eastern Baltic. 

Berlin radio: y marshalling yards at Leningrad bombed and 
a munition train blown up. 


; MEDITERRANEAN AREA ; 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes at Eleusis, Hassani, and Heraklion bombed on 
night of July 14, hitting hangars, etc., and causing large fires and 
explosions. Messina docks attacked same night and fires visible 
65 miles away started at railhead among trucks, warehouses, etc. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ° ; 

R.A.F.: An enemy convoy bombed off Libyan coast that morning; 
an 8,000 ton ship sunk and another damaged by direct hit. panel 
aircraft engaged and 7 shot down while attacking British 
previous day. A number flew over Suez Canal area in night; one came 
down in Bitter Lake and another crashed near Port Said. Two 
missing from these and Mediterranean operations. 


1 e 
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Ttalian commneniqud: Tobruk bombed by Axis aircraft with direct 
hits dn forts, batteries, etc., and advance aerodromes attacked by 
German bombers. Some localities in Cyrenaica raided; a British ‘plane 
shot down near Bardia. The enemy routed in a daring attack by the 
garrison of Wolchefit on July 18, and Indian units forced to retire the 
next day. An enemy ai shot down near Gondar. 


July 17 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft over the country in night; bombs 
‘at points in the east and, south-east, but no extensive damage, and 
casualties small. , 

Against Germany: Hamburg industries and several other targets in 
North-West Germany and docks at Boulogne bombed in night; many hits 
observed and fires caused. Three aircraft missing. In attacks on ship-, 
ping off French coast previous evening a 6,000 ton tanker hit and left 
sinking, and 2 ships of 2,000 tons attacked. Off Norwegian coast a ship 
of 3,000 tons set on fire and left smking. All aircraft returned, but one 
missing from patrol. During day 5 enemy aircraft destroyed in offen- 
sive sweeps. Two fighters missing. Further information re Rotterdam 
_ raid showed 17 ships totalling 90,000 to 100,000 tons sunk or put out of 

action for a long time, and 5 more ‘of 40, to 45,000 tons severely 

ed, 2 warehouses and a factory left burning. The Baloeran, of 

17,000 tons, hit by several bombs, and 2 supply ships of 4,000 tons 
and one smaller exploded. 

German qué: Aerodromes in Midlands bombed in night; 
also military installations at Great Yarmouth. In an attempted sweep 
over Dutch coast previous day 9 enemy bombers brought down. A few 
bombs drop mn night at a few places in North-West Germany. 
Damage ight; 3 brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The auxiliary. vessel Lady Somers, 7,750 tons, sunk. No pes lost. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Heavy fighting vious day in Pskov, 
Smolensk, Bobruisk, and Volynak sectors. Concentrated blows by air 
force on aerodromes, river crossings, etc., and raids on Ploesti, Sulina, 
Tulcea, and Saccea. At one aerodrome 12 ‘mechanics and 27 pilots, with 
' 8 aircraft, deserted to Soviet forces. A battalion of tanks retiring from . 
Rogachev surrounded and destroyed. Later: Violent gr ae night 
in Pskov-Porkhov sector. In Bessarabia a Rumanian on came 
over voluntarily, bringing its officers under escort, with 3 guns, 12 
machine guns, 5 cars, 56 lorries, etc. 

German communiqué: By throwing in last reserves enemy attempted 
to stay the onslaught of the German Array and its allies, A vast 
decisive struggle now in progress on whole front; about 9 milion men 
confronting each other in battle on a scale exceeding anything in 
history. Great successes approaching. In Bessarabia » Chisinau 


` 
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(Kishinev) takén previous day. Berlin radio: Smolensk captured (not 
repeated in subsequent broadcasts) also Polodsk. Reconnaissance 
flights showed that retreat of Red Army rapidly taking on aspect of a 
disorderly and confused flight. In many sectors no longer any question - 
of a unified command, and the Soviet troops could no longer be expected 
to launch any further e-scale frontal attack or eyén to offer serious 
resistance. The L e, having gained air superiority, was destroy- 
ing railways far in rear of Soviet armies preventmg them withdrawing 
or getting fresh supplies. Finnish forces reached eastern shore of 
Ladoga. , | 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA : 
Malta: Fighters attacked a large enemy formation during morning, 
destroying 2 fighters and damaging one. 
eatin Onni Malta air bases raided on night of July 15. 


7 NORTH AND EAST AFRICA j 

G.H.Q. Cairo: On night of July 15 an Australian patrol at Tobruk 
penetrated 6,000 yards, attacked 2 strong positions, inflicted casualties 
substantially ‘greater than its own strength, and withdrew. In the 
frontier area active patrols inflicted casualties in personnel and in 
material. In Wolchefit Pass on July 15, north of Gondar, an important 
position captured and held. . 

German communiqué: Suez bombed on night of July 15 and oil 
depots set on fire. 

Italian commmseniqué: Tobruk front; an enemy scouting foray.with 
tanks completely smashed. Tobruk fortifications and air bases in 
Egypt bombed and machine-gunned. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; 
slight damage. 


July 18 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air panei Activity in night not on large scale, and over land 
almost entirely concentrated on Hull, which was sharply attacked. 
Some damage done and a number of fires. Details of casualties not yet 
known, but feared might prove heavy. During day aircraft flew near’ 
coasts but not inland. No bombs reported. Two bombers shot down 
off south coast. 

Against Germany: Industrial areas at Cologne and elsewhere bombed 
in night and many hits observed, and St. Nazaire docks, where a ship 
of 4,000 tons hit. Aerodromes in occupied territory also attacked. ' 
One aircraft missing. In further operations previous evening 3 fighters 
and a seaplane destroyed, making 9 in day. Six fighters missing, but 
one pilot safe. During day shipping in Channel attacked, with several 
hits on an escorted supply of 6,000 tons. An enemy fighter 
destroyed. Three aircraft missing. 

German conwnsniqué: Warehouses, granaries, oil mills, etc., at Hull 
bombed in night by carta es tea causing violent explosions and 
fires, and aerodromes in the Midlands attacked effectively. Shipping 
sunk off*east’ coast of England. In attempted attacks on Channel 
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coast previous day 10 enemy aircraft brought down, ahd 4 more shot 
down over Channel by mine sweepers. Bombs dropped in West Germany 
in night; no damage worth mentioning and 3 raiders brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Battles previous day in Pskov-Porkhov, 
Polovsk, Smolensk, and Volynsk sectors and on Bessarabian front; 
no important changes. The air force active, and on- July 15 and 16 
destroyed 98 enemy aircraft, losing 23. Later: Stubborn fighting in 

ight m Pskov, Smolensk, and Bobruisk sectors and in Bessarabia; no 
su tial change. The air force destroyed 22 aircraft previous 
day, losing 8. A company.of sharpshooters in one battle wiped out 
1,000 Germans 


German communiqué: ‘The vast operations proceeding in our favour 
in all sectors.” Key positions of Bessarabia captured, and fight for 
capture and mopping-u of Kornesti massif Anish ed. Chotin, Soroka, 
Orchei, and, Chisinau (Kis hinev) occupied. 

Berlin radio: The break through the Stalin Line between Mohilev 
and Vitebsk widened beyond Smolensk, which town taken on July 16. 
All attempts at its recapture failed. 

News Agency: A great tank battle south-east of Smolensk. Germans 
attacked by over 300 Russian tanks, most of them of 52 tons; 210 
destroyed and the rest repulsed. The drive towards Leningrad 
continuing, but heavy resistance met near Lake Peipus. Battles 
“raging here in which one gets the impression that the Russian defences 
are slowly but surely collapsing. It can be assumed that.in the near 
future smashing decisions be forced”. The air force bombed 
Soviet lines of retreat continuously previous day, particularly railways 
round Moscow, and destroyed 81 Red aircraft. 

Finnish commmentqué: Decisive results in offensive on Ladoga and 
Karelia sectors reached; enemy lines completely penetrated. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA ` 

Admiralty: A supply ship escorted by destroyers torpedoed by a 
submarine and probably sunk; two schooners and 5 caiques carrying 
troops, petrol, and ammunition all sunk. 

A large Italian formation intercepted over Malta previous morning; 
2 shot down and others damaged. 

Italian ee In air combat over Malta with superior forces 
5 British aircraft shot down. One Italian missing. Palermo raided on 
night of July 16; 3 civilians reported wounded. \ 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Deep penetration into positions outside Tobruk by a 
patrol on night of ‘July 16, and casualties inflicted. - Enemy armoured 
cars engaged previous day; retreated hastily. R.A.F.: Benghazi and 
Tripoli harbours and other positions heavily bombed on nights of 
July 15, 16, and 17. Many direct hits on quays, a 6,000 ton tanker 
torpedoed, and violent explosions on the Spanish Mole at Tripoli. 
At Derna and Bardia buildings set on fire, and explosions and fires 
observed in barracks, power stations, garages, and other targets. 
Two aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean opetations. 
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German communiqué: e ae a ae 
July 16. Five British fighters shot down in air combats. 
talian communiqué: Batteries, etc., at Tobruk bombed by Axis, 
causing large fires. South-west of Sidi Barrani motorized transport | 
bombed from low level by Italians. German fighters shot down’ 
Oe ee ee Pas Bene ane Vee 
raided; some Moslem victims at Derpa. 


y 


July 19 (Saturday) ! 
_ WESTERN EUROPE l 
_ AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: EEE E E ee E en bombs 
dropped but no casualties or damage reported. 

Against Germany: A convoy off Dutch coast bombed during day, 
3 ships of 6,000 tons set on fire, one of 4,000 tons blown up, and an 

losion seen in one of the escort. The donk at Dai bib 
ship attacked and left listing heavily. The docks at Dunkirk bom 
in afternoon, and 4 enemy fighters yed.. Five aircraft 


German commmniqué: Cargo 
attempts to attack Channel coast 10 British aircraft shot down. No 
aircraft over German territory in day or night. 


R fine e day in Pskov-Porkh: 

j ORNE Heavy fighting previous day in orkhov, 
Polodsk Nev. an Smolensk sectors; heavy losses on both sides. 
Number of ead aircraft destroyed on July 17 now 31, and on 
m day, 32. 
hting in night in Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, and Bobruisk 
Measg and the air force active. In addition to figures reported on 
July 16 and 17, 39 enemy ’planes destroyed; 16 Russian lost. In 
attacks on barges at Sulina 2 transport and 5 oil barges blown up 
and 3 aircraft shot down. All aircraft returned safely. 

German communiqué: A passage of the Dniester orced at several 
points, and break through of Stalin Line extended beyond Smolensk, 
which entered on July 16. Finnish forces reached northern shore 
of Ladoga. 

Berlm radio: Luftwaffe destroyed 8 enemy trains at 
Czerkovo, and attacked aerodromes north and south of Lake men. 

News Agency: Novograd-Volynsk captured, and the outskirts of 
Smolensk occupied by a German detachment. 
gare report: Kiev surrounded, but the Russians resisting 

y 

Vichy News Agency: The Germans beyond Smolensk and ‘‘probably 

156 miles from Moscow”. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 7 
R.A.F.: Palermo raided on night of July 17, bombs falling on or 
near a cruiser and some destroyers. Aerodromes at Gerbini and 
Angusta also bombed. Two Ju. 889 raiding Cyprus intercepted and 
one shot-dowh. 
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Italian communsqud: ee eee re OP ay 17; 
also Nicosia airport, where direct hits scored. 


GHQ. PON t aa EAST AFRICA 
Cairo: raids made ous day tions facing 
western perimeter of Tobruk, tating serio rasualties and 
prisoners. In frontier area previous day an enemy ‘fighting pa 
engaged and put to t. RAF.: Daaa ant Bada bonbed id 
A Aa fires and heavy explosions. Ali aircraft returned. 
tian communcqué: Alexandria raided during day; one fatal 
casnflty and slight damage. 
German commencqué: Alexandria naval base attacked in t. 
Italian communigué: Attacks on two Italian strongholds at' Tobruk 
completely repulsed. Railway installations at Mersa Matroh and 
fortifications at Tobruk bombed. Two aircraft tried to raid Tripoli; 
one shot down. In Benghazi raid reported previous day an enemy 
bomber forced down and crew of 6 captured. 


Jaly 20 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Very few aircraft over country in night; bombs. at 


2 points in Midlands; little and no casualties. 

Against Germany: Heavy toll of enemy coastal shipping taken 
previous oy: 8 ships, totalling 48,000 tons, badly m 2 attacks 
and probably destroyed. In second attack a convoy of 7 ships bombed 


off Narderney, setting a tanker of 10,000 tons on fire, hitting a vessel 
of 6,000 tons four times, and hitting and leaving on fire 2 of 8,000 
and 2,000 tons respectively. All aircraft returned. In night Hanover 
bombed heavily, causing large fires. An enemy fighter destroyed. Two 
German qué: Military targets in Midlands and East England 
bombed in night. In attempted daylight raids on Channel area and 
Norwegian coast 10 British aircraft destroyed. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS ’ 
Admiralty: The drifters Devon Cownty and Lord St. Vincent lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA , , 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day in Pakov, 
Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, and Volynsk sectors, and the air force 
active despite tnfavourable weather. In an attack on a German 
convoy in Baltic 11 transports and a tanker sunk and an enemy fighter 
shot down, for the loss of one aircraft and one m-+t.b. Later: Intense 
The a in night in Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, and Volynsk sectors. 
e air force active; verified data regarding July 18 showed 71 (not 

$2) enemy aircraft destroyed. 

German : Pursuit of the enemy on east bank of Dniester 
continued by German- Rumanian forces. Smolensk region: operations 
proceeding according to plan. eee ee 
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At a number of points desperate attempts of encircled Russians to 
break through frustrated, and heavy dnd bloody losses inflicted. 
News Agency: Bombers attacked naval units off Dagö’ Island 
previous day, set a destroyer on fire, and severely damaged 2 others. ` 
A merchant ship of 4,000 tons sunk south-east of Rybachi Peninsula. 
Later announcement: The High Command carrying out a strategy 
f a the enemy by encircling, h dividing, ee 
destroying his armies. Infantry and Ct te a 
extremely complicated tactics from plains of Leningrad to rag ie in 
manceuvres to prevent a Russian retreat to the Urals or to safety 
behind Moscow, where reorganization might be attempted. 
The crossing of the Dniester, reported previous day, effected near 
Kamenetz-Podolsk. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA f 
Italian igué: Malta air bases raided in night and previous 
t. One submarime sank a British destroyer, another sank a British 
marine, and 2 torpedo-boats sank a second submarine. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk area: artillery activity onl y. 

Egyptian : Alexandria raided in morning; damage slight. 
One person killed an 1 injured. 

Italian comementquéd: , Tobruk defences, etc., bombed by Axis 
aircraft. A cruiser of 10,000 tons oed by aircraft o Mersa 
Matruh. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; off Tripoli a bomber shot 
down. Gondar raided. 

Turkish report: The Unirea oil refinery at Ploesti demolished by a 
raid on July 13, and the Phoenix Co.’s installation at Constanza 
wrecked in earlier raids. ; 


July 21 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale. Bombs at several 
points in East England and at 2 iti north-east Scotland. Some damage, 
and a few casualties reported. 

Against Germany: Heavy and sustained attack on Rhineland in night 
starting many large fires at Cologne; docks at Rotterdam also bombed. 
All aircraft returned, Known that 2 enemy fighters destroyed previous 
night, Several aerodromes in France attacked by offensive patrols in 
night, and an enemy fighter shot down over Channel in patrols over sea 
and coasts. One aircraft missing. During day offensive continued, 
particularly between Calais and Boulogne, a factory at Lille and ship- 
ping off French coast attacked, and 8 aircraft shot down. Three fighters 
missing. 

communiqué: Shipping sunk off east coast of England, and 
harbour works on east coast of Scotland and south-east coast of England 
and aerodromes in south-east bombed. British aircraft tried to attack 
Channel coast previons day and that morning; 12 shot down. Bombs 
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dro in night at some places m West Germany. Casualties among 
population light. 


; GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

~ Russian commumgué. Heavy fighting previous day in’ directions of 
Pskov, Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, and Volynsk; no important change in 
positions. Successful actions by guerrillas behind German front. The 
air force annihilated ‘and air force units, destroyed 25 
enemy ‘planes, and ak a torpedo boat in the Baltic. Later: Stubborn 
fighting in night in Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, and Volynsk sectors. The 
air force destroyed 31 aircraft previous day, losing 6. Off Varna a 
Urpoat sunk by ea collision with a ian minesweeper. 





ungarian TO pursuing beaten enemy. Fighting progressing 
Pamir in other sectors, and many encircled groups annihilated. 
Cerman madio: A low level air attack previous day-on troops north of 
Vitebsk, destroying 250 vehicles and silencing many guns. Smolensk 
area; several hundred transpart cars and 26 tanks destroyed by air 
attack, and in air combat 97 enemy aircraft destroyed. 
News Agency: > Prisoners taken on July 19 and 20 consisted of men 
from 18 divisions formed into a single y equipped division. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
ner Catania aerodrome bombed and machine-gunned on night 
o y 18. 
talian communiqué: Micaaba air base, Malta, bombed. Naples 
raided in the night; 15 persons killed and 24 wounded. 


- NORTH AND EAST AFRICA j 
> G.H.Q. Cairo: A series of raids at ‘Tobruk on night of July 19, 
inflicting serious losses, at the cost of small casualties. In one attack 
au Indian patrol: souted E strang jensny force: and inflicted may 
Sete without losing a man 
F.: Benghazi attacked on nights of July 18 and 19 by heavy 
aes causing fires and explosions; and Tripoli on latter night, hit- 
ting the power station. T pali harhony taided later by Ficet Air Ana. 
Two aircraft missing fom thee and Mediterranean operations. 
German Bombers “effectively plastered British 
positions and quay installations”. Three enemy aircraft shot down. 
Italian Benghazi raided again.” Prompt repulse of an 
attempt to ap a position at Tobruk. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 
Jy 14.—The Minister of the Interior told the fee utes for 
Constitutional Affairs of the Chamber that the Government were 
determined to collaborate with Congress to suppress anti-Argentine 
activities of political extremists, and wished to reaffirm, through him, 
their sincere and complete adherence to the democratic institutions 
governing the country. It was understood that he made these declara- 
tions after acknowl the existence of a vast organization of Nazi 
propaganda directed from abroad. 
uly 21.—It was announced that the British Community had under- 
en to send to Geneva 400 tons of food monthly for British prisoners 
of war in Germany and Italy. Ee eT and a large 


quantity of clothing. 


AUSTRALIA 


Jely 8—The Minister for Air stated that the R.A.A.F., including 
reservists,- numbered nearly 60,000, and that since the war-began 
191,760 men had applied to enlist in it, some 1,900 having applied the 
previous week at When fully operating the Air Cadet Corps would. 
comprise 78 Sapat ns containing 16,000 boys under 16. 

July 14. Menzies said the Government entirely concurred 
with the Anglo-Russian Agreement, about which they had been 
consulted. 

ee 16.—Sir Ronald Cross, the new High Commissioner for the’ 

. in Australia, arrived in Sydney. He told the press he was-more 

iak than he had ever been before about the issue of the Battle of 

e Atlantic. The time when losses would be met by replacements could 

be forecast now as being probably some time in 1942. Referring to the 

Pacific he said Britain had been compelled to withdraw cargo ships and 

tankers formerly engaged in the Australian trade for use on shorter 

routes. The Pacific shipping situation was not likely to be eased soon. 

Negotiations were proceedmg favourably in Washington for sub- 
stituting American vessels for British liners in the Pacific. . 

July 19.—The Army Minister stated that the casualties in Syria were 
117 officers and 1,565 other ranks, of whom 26 officers’‘and 210 other 
ranks were killed. . : 


BELGIUM 
J#y 15.—The Prime Minister told the , in | London, that’ the 
spirit of resistance of the population of was increasing. The 


Bai crrestec of Bensel Und bees Gica aud ned Ce once issued a 

proar dated Juné 30, protesting against the illegality of the 

action. When torn down by the Germans the posters contain- 

ing it.were at once replaced by unknown hands, and German fines and 
reprisals were treated with contempt. 
° 974 
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Juy 21.—The Prime Minister, ing on Independence Day Sa 
London) said: “King Leopold, with silence which he 
serves towards the enemy, is still the centre of resistance for all 

‘Union Makes for Strength’ is the Belgian motto, and Belgians, 
ae th abroad and thoge from the King to the humblest citizen imprisoned 
in their own country, must unite.” 

Mr, Eden’s broadcast to the Belgian people. (See Great Britain.) 


r 


BOLIVIA 


July 19.—The Government declared a state of siege throughout the 
country and ordered the German Minister, Wendler, to leave. The 
Minister of the Interior stated that they had documentary proof of 
pe intervention by à foreign nation to undermine public order. 

was understood that this included evidence of interference in 
Bolivian domestic politics and of carrying on German propaganda in 
violation of Boliviah laws; also of the fostering by the German Legation 
of the subversive activities of several Bolivian political gro Several 
arrests were made of German sympathizers, including the dusetor and 
_ editor of the Socialist paper La Calle. 

Jy 20.—A Col. Busch arrived in La Paz, appointed as Air Attaché 
to the German Legation. 

Jy 21. Pets PR persons arrested were stated to be the ex- 
manager of the Lloyd Aero Boliviano and other Germans, Sefior 
Montenegro, director of a weekly paper, Sefior Arce, formerly Minister 
in Rome, and Sefior Estensoro, formerly Finance Minister. . Several 
important papers admitted that they had published news received 
from the German tion, paid for at advertising rates. 

The National Revolutionary Movement, created with the support of 


German residents, was suppressed. 


BULGARIA ° 

Jy 9—Hungarian reports stated that much resentment was felt 
in the country at the Italian plans for Bulgaria under the New Order. 
Italy intended to annex the Macedonian districts of Struga, Kossovo, 
and Dewara and incorporate them with Albania. 

July 12.—The Government were reported to have asked the German 
Government whether more of their troops could not be withdrawn 
(there were 11 divisions still in the country), owing to their requirements 
resulting in the population being short GE toad: The Germans were 
believed to have replied that the existing force was necessary to guard 
the Danube delta*against the Russians and stop any landing from the 
Black Sea. 

The Germans were stated to be ignoring a promise that the troops 
would not shop on a large scale or send parcels home, and the post offices 
were compelled to grant special facilities to senders ‘in German uniform. 

July 19.—Turkish papers stated that 18 to 20 German divisions were 
„ massing on the Turkish frontier, and that motorized divisioni in Libya 
* were being sent there. 
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The Premier and the Foreign Minister left Sofia for Rome. 

' Confusion was reported to be general in the country owing tô the 

sudden mobilization of 18 divisions of the Army, which was interfering 

with the harvest. 


+ 


CANADA 


July 10.—Some 85 per cent of the mits of the Common'vealth Air 
Training Plan were understood to be working at full pressure, so that 
the whole plan was expected to be in operation 6 months. ahead of 
schedule. 

July 16.—The Defence Minister told the that a 2 months’ 
special recruiting drive had produced 48,000 volunteers, of whom 34,625 
had been accepted. PO ean pcre pe 12,000 were accepted for the 
Air Force, and.3,500 for the Navy. The enlisted-strength of the Active 
Service Force was now 215,000 (of whom some 80,000 were overseas) , 
of the Air Farce 60,000, and ofthe Navy 20,000. i 


CHINA 
July 8.—Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement on the 4th anniversary of 
the Japanese attack, said the could no | be viewed as a 


ict between two nations, for the European and Asiatic wars had 
now become closel interrelated. If the anti-aggressor Powers first 
combined to crush Japan they would be able to impose a settlement of 
the European confljct. 

The Army kesman in Chungking stated that Japanese casualties 
since the war Gea were nearly 2 million. The Finance Minister said 
that Japan’s new debt arising from the war was about 4 times as large 
as China’s, whose debt represented 20 dollars a head of the population, 
or one twentieth of that of Japan. s 


` 


. SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY * 


Jwly 8.—Chungking was raided in the night and that morning, and 
the British Embassy wrecked. 


wey 


SOUTH CHINA 


Jy 17.~-The Chinese press that poma 20,000 Japanese 
troops had left Hainan for Indo-C ochima 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


July 18.—Signature of alliance agreement with Soviet Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R.) Recognition of Dr. Benes’s Government by the British 
Government. (be Great Britain.) 
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DENMARK ° 

July 12.—It was leat that the Minister of Justice had been farce to 
resign following demonstrations against in Copenhagen, an 
was succeeded by the Chief of Police, the German nominee, who took ` 
over on June 22. 

"Many Communists were arrested soon after the attack on Russia. 

The Government were forced to break off relations with Russia. and 
to oe volunteers to jou Ss oe in the “crusade against Bolshe- 

law). 


. (This was against Danish 


ECUADOR Š 
pI 8.—Peruvian statement regarding the frontier fighting. (See 


9.—The Government were approached b the Governments of 
.S.A., Brazil, and Argentina, who pro the establishment of 
50 alae ‘no man’s land” between the forces and those of Peru, 
as a first step towards a truce. 
july 16.—The Government accepted the Proposal of the 3 Govern- 
ments for mediation. 


FRANCE x 

Jay 8—The Vichy News Agency stated that ‘the St. Didier was 

ue troops to Syria when she was sunk by British aircraft. 
decree was issued limiting the number of Jews authorized to 
as lawyers to 2 per cent of the non-Jewish members ofthe Bar. 
J#ly 9.—General Dentz’s request for an armistice. (See Great 
Britain.) The Vichy: Government issued a statement declaring that 
for a month the Army of the Levant had been engaged in a fierce 
fight to affirm the determination of France to assure the defence of 
territory enttusted to her protection. In spite of all efforts it had been 
found impossible to send sufficient supplies and reinforeements to 
continue the fight. Desirous of shortening the sufferings of the popnla- 

tions of Syria and the Lehanon, and esteeming the honour of 
arms had saved, the Government had decided to authorize General 
Dentz to ask for suspension .of hostilities. Steps were taken in that 
direction the previous day with the U.S. Consul-General in Beirut as 


ta The ial Directorate of Free France, in a statement said: “It 
was only under the necessity of the Near East of Nazi influence 
that the Allied forces entered Syria. For the Free French forces, who 
fully endorsed this action, it was extremely unpalatable, because they 
knew they would find in front of them French troops, misled by the 
bad shepherds of Vichy.” They hoped it would be possible to end_ 
hostilities and bring independence to Syria within the framework of a 
treaty of alliance with France. It was with the greatest fraternal 
feelings that they welcomed to their ranks their brothers who had been 
deceived by a propaganda of falsehood. 
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July 10.—It was announced in Vichy that General Weygand had 
arrived in Vichy and seen Marshal Pétain. 

July 11.—Vichy announced that the British terms for an armistice 
in Syria had been rejected, and that General Dentz had been given a 
free hand to continue fighting. The Government’s reply stated: (1) the . 
form and text of the terms were unacceptable. (2) The British reply 
apparently written precisely to prevent the possibility of eventual 
agreement. (3) Text‘of British reply clearly showed that Britain 
determined to conquer the French mandated territories. (4) Impossible 
for the Government to negotiate with the followers of de Gaulle, who 
were traitors. (5) The Government, unable to accept the terms, 
confident that General Dentz would take decisions apropriate to the 
situation. 

France alone had the responsibility of deciding when Syrian inde- 
pendence:should be granted; hence the British declaration re emancipa- 
tion of Syria must be considered null and void. The French could never 
under any pretext negotiate with such traitors as de Gaulle and 
Catroux. The Government could not accept the terms of “complete 
amnesty” used by the British. 

July 12—It was announced in Vichy that the defences of Dakar, 
Casablanca, and Mers el Kebir were being strengthened to prevent 
any action similar to that at Iceland, 

ing of armistice discussions regarding Syria and initialling „of 
terms. (See Syria.) 

Jwly 13.—The Vichy News Agency announced that General Dentz 
had full powers td sign whatever armistice terms he thought fjt at 
any time he chose. The fact that he preferred to seek advice from 
Vichy on certain technical points made no difference to the situation. 

July 14.—The War Ministry announced that the Government had 
approved the terms for an armistice in Syria. When the first British 
terms were received General Dentz “scrupulously respected his instruc- 
tions, and that is what has permitted France to transform the insolent 

litical ultimatum, which could not be signed without dishonour, 
into an honourable military convention”. 

_ General de Gaulle, in a July 14 message to his troops and supporters, 
said it was a day of faith, because never had they believed more- 
firmly in France and her destiny, and of hope, ‘because we see appear- 
ing on the horizon all the gifts of victory”. 2 

essage to him from Mr. Churchill. (Ses Great Britain.) 

The Vichy Government announced acceptance ‘of the Syrian 
armistice terms, and Marshal Pétain addressed Notes to civilians and 
soldiers there. In both he expressed gratification at the conduct of the 
campaign, and promised that France would remain closely attached to 
her mandates. To the civilians he said: “As a result of an unjustifiable 
aggression and as the victim of an unequal fight Frate is going to suffer 
an eclipse in the Levant, as sad for her as for you.” 

Jy 16.—It was announced in Vichy ‘that General Weygand had 
been appointed Governor-General of Algena, retaining his position as 
the Government’s Delegate-General in French Africa. 

The press reparted that all places on and near the coast had been 
declared. prohibited zones, and that all persons already in any of them 
for their holidays must leave before July 20. 
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_ A Government spokesman‘in Vichy stated that the German advance 
in Russia had been virtually halted, except for small motorized columns. 
The Germans had suffered heavy losses, the Stalin Line had not fallen, 
and Russian resistance was strengthening, with counter-attacks over 
the whole of the central and southern fronts. g 

Juy 17.—Swiss reports stated that general satisfaction was expressed 
in Vichy at the terms accorded to the Army in Syria. The Paris papers 
L’Gwore and Nowoeaux Temps attacked the Vichy Government, de- 
manding the reconstruction of the Cabinet and the recall of Laval. 
i "hu 19.—Admiral Darlan resigned the office of Minister of the 

or. 


It was learnt that Darlan had dismissed a large number of mayors and , 


prefects merely on the ground that they had criticized him or certain 
points in his policy. They included the Mayor of Nice, who had appealed 
for the release of Reynaud, Gamelin, Blum, and others purely on 
patriotic grounds. 

Jwly 21.—Turkish refusal to release the vessels sheltering in Alex- 
andretta harbour. (Ses Turkey.) 


GERMANY 

July 8.—An agreement was signed by Italy and Germany in Berlin 
settling new frontiers resulting from the partitioning of Yugoslavia. 
The new line coincided with the former Italian-Yugoslav frontier as 
far south as a point below Sairach,:20 miles west of Ljubljana; it then 
ran east to a point where the Italo-German and Croatian frontiers 


met, 
July 9.— Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondens said that Roosevelt’s 
action regarding Iceland “unmasks him as an ally of Bolshevism, as a 


Yankee imperialist who raped a small European nation, and as a‘ 


despot who seeks to drive his own nation and the other American 
countries into a fateful policy from which no power on earth can 
absolve him of r nsibilit a 

The Volktscher Beobachter said that all that mattered to Roosevelt 
was to attain what he had been attempting for months—to cause 
the European Powers to fire the first shot. endless succession of 
provocations had already been given; ‘‘now, however, when the annihila- 
tion of his Bolshevist ally by a united Europe is threatened, Roosevelt 
sees the danger of the decisive loss of his whole cause approaching with 
giant strides. For him the last available moment arrived for 
prompting his people to take a leap in the dark... .” - ` 

The corps of S Falangists, numbering 16,000, was reported to 
have arrived in country. 

The News Agency announced that official circles in Berlin declarèd 
that “it is to be’ that the military reports during the next 
few days will contam no further details, and particularly no place 
names, during the development of the operations in the East-—which 
are progressing according to plan—in order not to reveal to the enemy 
any important facts about how the so-called Stalin Line is going to be 
attacked. After a penetration of some 200 to 250 miles into enemy ~ 
territory, new positions have been taken up so that the second phase 


Y 
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of the war can aow ear T concerned with 
territorial occupation, but with the absolute annihilation of the 
enemy”. : 

The Berlin radio, commenting on the war comenmniqué, said the form- 
ations in the West were never mentioned because no operations were 
taking place there, but the troops were there, always ready, and could be 
used at any time. “Vigilance is demanded of every soldier 
wherever he may be stationed.” Reference was made to the nightly 
British attacks on North-West Germany, of which “the central target 
is unhappy Münster and targets of military and industrial importance”. 
It went on: 

“The British have taken it into their heads that they are supporting 
the fight of the Soviets. But these attacks also aim at undermining the 
spirit of the civilian population. ... Nobody fails to recognize how 
hard it is for individual citizens if, night after, night, they lose not only 
their well-deserved night’s rest, but frequently all their, belongings 
or even their lives. . . . But the British raids on the Channel coast and 
Reich territory will not interfere with the decision in the East... . It 
must be pointed out that a war on two fronts as it existed in 1914-18 
does not exist now. While the Allies were then in a position to relieve 
one section of the front by ere at another, the German Army ` 
of Adolf Hitler has been able to decide the issue on each front in turn 
si after another, thus completely eliminating further operations 

ere... > 

July 11.—The Berlin radio, reporting the difficulties encountered 
in Russia, said: “Russian roads cannot be compared with roads in the 
rest of Europe. Only the Minsk-Moscow autobahn is at all com- 
parable ... even the main roads are covered with mud after heavy 
rain, while the dust developed im dry weather is torture for the German 
troops.” by 

July 12.—The Berlin radic stated that Montenegro had proclaimed 
itself a monarchy, and that the National Assembly had sent a message 
to the King of Italy asking him to appoint a Prince to the Throne. 

july 13.—The News Agency announced that “complete German 
victory is now assured, Leningrad is immediately threatened and the 
occupation of Kiev is imminent. The route to Moscow is opened up, 
and there are no further natural or artificial barriers. Supply lines for 
the Panzer divisions are assured’’. 

The Agency also quoted a statement by a Foreign Office spokesman 
that “the military pact concluded by Britain and the Soviet Union is 
considered in political circles as a significant comment on the military 
situation.. It is well known that when a decline. has once begun it 
cannot be halted, T when two parties who cling together are 
involved. From a political point of view this agreement... is con- 
sidered noteworthy as an open demonstration of,the anti-European 
front of British plutocracy and Bolshevism. That Churchill was ready 
at any time to oie er to Bolshevism has never been doubted 
in political circles in in”. 

uly 14.—The D.A.Z. described the Anglo-Russian Agreement as a 
“diabolic alliance”; militarily it was a vacuum, and, politically, a sign 
.of weakness. The Hamburger Fremdenblat said: “By it; Churchill 
and Stalin are allied both diplomatically and juristically, although the 
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last vestige of shame prompts the English jurists to avoid the word 
‘ally’ ds such.” England was unmasked as the opponent of the entire 
Occident. . 

The reports of the raids on German towns stated that an ever- 

ee number of British aircraft were shot down; and that the 

military damage was negligible. Papers asked why Münster was 
singled out for attack, as it contained no arms works or other military 

ets, but only a few breweries. + 

«ly 15.—It was stated in Berlin, according to Swedish press agents, 
that there were definite indications that the eastern war would develop 
into gas war, and that, “Germany feels forced to the belief that Russian 
Army leaders speak of Germany’s using gas as a pretext for using it 
themselves,” ; 

The Aftonbadet’s dispatch from America (See Sweden) was quoted 
by all the principal papers and news agencies, and official circles in 
Berlin to Swiss press reports, that ‘‘after caretul 
verification of the relevant facts the dispatch is to be regarded as entirely 
genuine and authentic”. They also spoke of the striking revelations of 
the American President’s provocative intentions, aud described his 
pay as a “‘poniard thrust against Europe while Europe is fighting 
- Bolshevism”. 

- July 20.—Goebbels launched a “counter-offensive” against the 
V army campaign, and ordered the V sign to be posted on buildings, 
public vehicles, etc., and scattered from aircraft. 

A “Hess-sender” wireless station, broadcasting on a wave-length of 
316 metres once an hour throughout the day, gave listeners particulars 
of the corrupt dealings, immorality, treachery, and dishonesty of the 
Nazi leaders, whose names and addresses were furnished as well as 
the time and place of the incidents described. 

Jay 21.—The wireless bulletins stated that the “YV for Victory” 
campaign had spread through E like wildfire, di t 

“this mysterious V” Ta, for se days past had been as an 
additional call sign b y anons eea Pacer news in Europe, stood 
for “Viktoria”, the latin name by which statues of the goddess of 
victory were known in Germany. Thrice repeated, it also stood for 
‘Veni, vidi, vici”, and victory for Europe and Germany against 
Bolshevism. - 

Hitler received Kvaternik, the “Deputy Chief of the State of 
Croatia’’. 

The News Agency announced that the troops were now 375 miles 
from the former Russo-German frontier. Once more “a vast battle of 
annihilation is in progress, this time east of the Stalin Line. Now, as 
in the Sug in the West, we shall not allow the enemy the breath- 

so much desire’. Conditions in the East were more 
aise. at might be stated” with certainty that the Soviet Army 
had suffered unexampled. losses which could not be made , and 
had been compelled to throw in their last reserves. A violent crisis 
could be observed within the Soviet leadership and in the moral of the 
Soviet forces. Germany, on the other hand, had complete control of 
her forces, most of which had not yet been thrown into the struggle. 
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GREAT BRIFAIN 


Jy 8.—It was announced in the House of Lords that the final 
figure for the whole of the War Weapons Weeks was £395 million. 

A Russian Services Mission arrived in London, led by General 
Golikov, Deputy Chief of the General Staff, with Admiral Kharlamov, 
Deputy Chief of the Naval General Staff. 

Juy 9.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had received a formal application from General Dentz for a 
discussion of terms leading to an armistice. “I need hardly say,” he 
added, “how very glad H.M. Government will be to see an end brought 
to this: distressing conflict in which from 1,000 to 1,500 British, 
Australian, and Indian soldiers who volunteered to join the Army in 
order to defend France have fallen, killed or wounded, under French - 
bullets as the result of the lamentable confusion in which the affairs of 
so many good people in so many parts of the world have been thrown 
by the victories of Hitler’s armies. I therefore should welcome the- 
negotiations; I trust they may reach a speedy conclusion. Pending any 
formal arrangement being made military operations must, of course, 
continue without abatement.” 

In a statement on Iceland in Parliament Mr. Churchill described 
its occupation by America as “of first-rate political and strategic 
importance; in fact, it is one of the most important things that have 
happened since the war began”. It had been undertaken by her in 

ursuance of the purely American policy of protecting the Western 

emisphere from the Nazi menace. The seizure of I d by Hitler 
would be of great advantage to him in bringing pressure to bear both 
on Britain and on the U.S.A., and “this measure of American policy is 
therefore in complete harmény with British interests. ... We still pro- 
pose to retain our army in Iceland, and as British and U.S. forces 
will both have.the same object in view—ie. the defence of Iceland—it 
seems very likely they will co-operate closely and effectively in resistance 
to any attempt by Hitler to gain a footing. ...” > - 

The second principle of U.S. policy had been “the declared will and 
purpose of the President, Congress, and people of the United States 
not only to send all possible aid in warlike munitions and neceasary 
supplies to Great Britain, but also to make sure we get them.... 
Apart from this, the position of the U.S. forces in Iceland will, of course, 
require their being sustained or reinforced at sea from time to time. 
These consignments of American supplies for American forces on duty- 
oversea for the purposes of the United States will, of course, have to 
traverse Very dangerous waters, and there will be a very large‘ traffic 
constantly passing through dangerous waters. I daresay it may be ° 
found in practice mutually advantageous for the two Navies involved 
to assist each other as far as is convenient in*that part of the 
waters...” > i : 

Mr. Churchill told Parliament that responsibility for the defence of ` 

had been transferred to the Indian command. The principal task 
of Mr. Lyttelton in the Middle East, as Minister of State, would be to 
facilitate the conduct of operations by the C.-in-C.s there by relievin 
them, ag far as possible, of a number of extraneous responsibilities with 


f 
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which,they had hitherto been burdened and to settle promptly matters 
within the policy of the Government but which involved several home 
ents or local authorities. 

t was announced that arrangements had been completed for the 
supply to Russia of large quantities of war material, and that some 
was already on the way there. 

July 10.—Replying to a debate on war production in the Commons 
Col Moore-Bra said he had given instructions that Sunday 
should be a holiday in munitions factories except in cases of extreme 
urgency. Of the sending of aircraft from the United States he said the 
hoped to reach a stage when every single machine would deliver i 
in Britain by air. In conclusion; he referred to the great attention 
being given to the “struggle for height” in aircraft design and manufac- 
ture, and said they had now got fighters to operate at 35,000 and 
37,000 feet, and then summed up Britain’s offensive capacity by saying: 
“Tt is an thing to raid London from France; it is more difficult to 
raid Berlin trom London, but I can assure you it will not be many 
months before raids like those of those Wednesday and Saturday nights 
on London will be child’s play compared with the raids we will be able 
to make on Berlin.” 

July 11.—It was announced that the Minister of Labour and the 
Secretary for Mines had decided on a compulsory registration of former 
miners, aged 20 to 60, who had left the industry since the beginning of 
1935, with the object of returning as many as possible to the pits. 

Jey 13.—The Ministry of Information issued figures of Italian 
casualties up to June 30, showing 241,000 white and 69,000 native 
prisoners, and 135,000 white and 137,000 native other casualties; a 
total of 582,000. 

Signature of Agreement with the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Juy 14.—The air raid casualties for June were published: 399 
persons killed, and 461 injured and detained in hospital. Of the killed; 
64 were children under 16. 

Mr. Churchill inspected’a London A.R.P. e and, speaking at the 
County Hall afterwards, said the defence of London the ious winter 
was the coun of the defeat of the Luftwaffe by British fighters 
in the Battle of Britain. He Went on to say that measures and precau- | 
tions were being taken on the assumption that the raids of last autumn 
would come back again. “We no favours of the enemy,’ he 
declared. “On the contrary, if to-night the people of London were asked 
to cast their vote whether a convention should be entered into to stop 
the bombing of all cities the overwhelming majority would cry: ‘No, 
we will mete out to the Germans the measure, or moré than the 
measure, they have meted out to us. We will have no truce or parley 
with Hitler. You do your worst, and we will do out best. Perhaps it 
may be our turn goon. Perhaps it may be our turn now.’ ” 

He went on: “We have now intensified for a month past our 

tic, scientific, methodical ee Pi a large scale of the German 
cities,. seaports, industries, and other itary objectives. We believe 
it to be in our power to keep this process going on a steadily rising tide, 
month after month, year after year, until the Nazi régime is either 
extirpated by us or, better still, torn to pieces by the German people 
themselves....In the last few weeks alone we have thrown upon 


e 
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Germany abont half the tonnage of bombs thrown by the Germans 
upon our cities spc Teed whole course of the war. But this is only the 
beginning—an, ope by next July to multiply our deliveries 
manifold.” 


Mr. Churchill sent a message to General de Gaulle assuring him that 
the soul of France could never die, and asking him “to tell all true 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, wherever they may be however hard 
their lot, that the British nation and Empire is always on the march 
along the great road which leads to victory. I feel sure that most of us 
will live to see another 14th of July when the glories of France will be 
restored and when, amid the roar of liberated Europe, we shall celebrate 
a festival of and freedom”. 

July 15.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that “towards the 
end of last week it became possible to make a solemn agreement 
between the British and Russian Governments carrying with it the full 
assent of the British and Russian Pare and of the great Dominions of 
the Crown for united action against the common foe. Both the British 
and Russian Governments have undertaken to continue the war against 
Hitlerite Germany to the utmost of their strength, to help each other 
as much as possible in every way and not to make peace separately. 
The Foreign Secretary and Sir Stafford Cripps were indefatigable in 
carrying matters to a swift conclusion. The agreement which has been 
signed, the text of which has been published, cannot fail to exercise a 
highly beneficial and potent influence on the future of the war. It is, 
of course, an alliance, and the Russian people are now our Allies.” 

He then quoted General Smuts’s words in his broadcast of the previous 
day, and in conclusion stated that Mr. Eden had also been instrumental 
in bringing about a very great measure of ent between Russia 
and Poland. He was hopeful that, aided Li the statesmanship of 
General Sikorski, another important step would soon be taken “in the 
erie ae the peoples of the world against-the criminals who have 
broken its life and menaced its future”. 

In a statement on Syria Mr. Churchill said a convention had been 
signed ‘in a cordial spirit on both sides” and “the fact that our rela- 
tions, such as they are, with the Vichy Government have not been 
worsened during these weeks of distressing strife . . . is a proof of the 
deep comprehension of the French people of the true issues at stake in 
the wor. 

He went on: “We seek no British advantage in Syria. Our only 
object in occupying the rae e to beat the Germans, and help 
to win the war... . We have iberated the country from the thraldom 
exercised by the German Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden, and 
from the dangerous German intrigues and infiltration which were in 
progress. The historic interests of France in Syria and the primacy of 
those interests ovér the interests of other European nations is pre- 
pate without prejudice to the rights and sovereignty of the Syrian 








pon paying a tribute to the conduct of the cam aop Ra he said they 
were entitled to say that the situation in the Nile Valley had, for the 
time being, at any rate, been considerab 1y improved, and compared 
with the position 2 months earlier was much better than could possibly 
have been prophesied. The indecisive fighting at Sollum and the 
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stubborn defence in Crete, in which such grievous losses were inflicted 
on the enemy’s air power, must be judged to have played their part in 
sees at the general result. 
Admiralty announced that the shi shipping losses in June were 52 
Sat ships, of 228,284 tons, 19 Allied, o; ‘82,727 tons, and 8 neutrals, 
of 18,285 tons, a total of 79 ahips of 329,296 tons. 
` The enemy losses of merchant shipping from June 10 to July 10 
were estimated at 180,000 tons, making a total of some 3,391,000 tons 
' for the whole war. 
Be bcd 16. a aa arrived in London sent by the U.S. 
Defence as a board of municipal officials to observe 
aht civilian defence work. 

The Air Ministry stated that between June 16 and July 10 over 2,000 
tons of bombs were dropped in the Ruhr, nearly 1,000 tons on Cologne, 
and over 500 on Bremen, while Kiel, Hamburg, and other towns and 
ports also had heavy quantities. 

July 17W—Mr. Harry Hopkins arrived in London and attended a 
meeting of the Cabinet. 

J#ly 18.—The Government announced their full recognition of the 
Czechoslovak Government of President Benes, and appointed Mr. P. 
Nichols as Minister, with headquarters in London. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins told the press that they were launching in the 
United States the biggest merchant shipbuilding programme ever under- 
taken anywhere, to build enough ships to bring the goods into the 
U.K. and into every theatre in the world where the democracies were 
fighting Hitler. They would build at least 6 million tons in 1942, and 
substantially more in 1943. The figure for 1941 would be about a 
million tons. They were going to see that food was in these ships and 
plans were being made, 1942 and 1948, to make certain that 
the food required would be produced to the necessary extent. 

Great new factories for aircraft, heavy bombers, were 
soon coming into production, and oF were convinced that between 

- England and the United States they could build far more of these per 

month than Germany, and better ones. As to production in general he 

said: “Tt is in every month, it is going to increase every month, 
and it is going to be far more extensive than anyone realizes. The whole 
productive effort of your country and ours must be to supply the 
munitions of war that are sufficient to ieee oe dictatorships. 


That is the only purpose of our productive effort—to eet 
I am convinced that ... we can make the m ig rece 
i . in vastly Oe anaes ee TT 


required .. 

oppressed people throughout the world who may be worrying about 
how this war is coming out must know that this war just cannot be 
lost.” 

July 19—Col Britton, broadcasting at midnight, ` announced 
that the mobilization throughout occupied Europe of the V army ` 
had begun, and ET f 20 message to all the countries 
from Mr. Chi : “The V e symbol of the unconquerable 
Pal cts oid e aad a o af ie ea apap 
the Nazi tyranny. So long as the peoples of Euro continue to refuse 
all collaboration with the invader it is sure that is cause will perish, 
and that Europe will be liberated.” 


> 
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Col. Britton Said: “At this moment men and women all over Europe 
are dedicating themselves to the continuation of this war... until 
the V—the sign of Victory and Freedom—is triumphant.” 

July 20.—The following Ministerial appointments were announced: 
President the Board of Education, Mr. R. A. Butler; Minister of 
Information, Mr. Brendan Bracken; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Mr. Duff Cooper; Postmaster-General, Lord Hankey; 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, Mr. Richard Law; 
Financial Secretary, War Office, Mr. Duncan Sandys; and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Information, Mr. Ernest Thurtle. 

It was announced that Mr. Duff Cooper was proceeding to the Far 
East charged with the task of examining, on behalf of the War Cabinet, 
the arrangements for consultation and co-ordination between the 
various British authorities; military, administrative, and political, there. 

Figures issued in London of the results of air attacks on oy 
shipping during the week ended July 19 evening showed that 42 

representing 242,000 tons, were sunk or left burning. 

Col Britton, broadcasting at midnight, said: “A victory has been won. 
The mobilization of the V army against Nazi Germany was a complete 
success .. .a vast army now stretches from one end of Europe to the 
‘other.... If Dr. Goebbels likes Vs I’ve 3 for him. Let him look up 
verse V of chapter V of Book V of the New Testament.” 

21.—The men born in the first half of 1922 who registered on 
July 12 numbered 120,699. 

Mr. Winant spoke to a gathering of teachers in London to inaugurate 
a course of study on the “United States. 

The Belgian national day of independence was celebrated in London, 
and Mr. Eden broadcast “to Belgian people everywhere” a message of 
confidence in victory. Twice within 30 years Belgium had been invaded; 
“this time also,” he said, “the final result will be the same, you will be 
free again. But this time we will not lose the peace. We will build 
- better. Germany must not be in a position to flay and torture Europe 
once € 30 years 
. The an Prime Ministers speech. (See Belgium.) ` s 


GREECE 


July 14.—The food shortage was reported to be acute and the infant 
eee rate rising rapidly. Coal stocks were stated to be almost 
exhaust 

July iS —The Prime Minister issued a statement, from South Africa, 
declaring that the German attack on Russia ‘creates the obligation for 
Greece, which is continuing the struggle for freedom irrespective of © 
social and evolutionary views, to declare her fill and unreserved 
solidarity with the U.S.S.R. and its struggling people, to whom she will 
render every assistance in her power. . 

July 19.—Reports rea Turkey stated that, despite the Itdlian 
occupation, Germans con all the means of communication and 
the aerodromes. The relations between them and the Italians were 
hostile, and corruption and graft were described as being general. 
German and talian food controllers requisitioned foods in quan- 
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tities far exceeding the needs of the armies and resold the surplus at 
enormous 

The Tso aa Government was stated to have no anthurity what- 
ever, no one paying the slightest attention to its orders. 








ICELAND f ‘ 

Jsly 9.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the American occupation. 
. (See Great Britain. . 

Juy 11.—The thing, by 39 votes to 3 (Communist) approved the 
landing of U.S. forces, aad: “sanctioned the agreement made with 
the President, of the U.S.A.” The Prime Minister explained that by 
the agreements with America and Great Britain the independence of 
Iceland was recognized, and her status was improved by the change 
me occupation by a belligerent to defence, at her own invita, bya 


on-belligerent. 


INDIA 


Jely 10.—A further £49,000 was sent to London from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. (The fund now totalled over 4 crores, 37 lakhs.) 
Subscriptions to the Indian Defence Loans passed the figure of 61 crores. 

uly 11.—General Wavell arrived in-the country. 

July 16.—The Supply Member of the Government, Sir Muhammed 
Zafrulla Khan, broadcast an account of the country’s industrial mobi- 
lization for war. The yearly production of guns was 5 times greater than 
in peacetime, and the output of filled shells 24 times.. In addition to 
meeting the Army’s needs oversea orders had been met for 600,000 
filled shells and 150 million rounds of small arm ammunition. The first 
aeroplane to be assembled in the country, had been turned out, and 
shipyards were building small craft from minesweepers to life-boats. 
The textile industries were producing dtring the year 324 million yards 
of cloth for military garments, and 9 factories were making 5 million 
garments monthly. i ; 

Armour plate was now being made, and many machine tools, 54 
firms having been licensed by the Machine Tool Controller. 

July 17.—General Wavell ‘told the that Sir Gurunath Besroor, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegrap hs, had been appointed additional 
Defence Secretary, and that a Defence Committee been set up, 
consisting of 10 members of the Central Legislatures. 

Jely 20.—It was announced that the British Government and the 
Government of the U.S.A., in consultation with the Indian Govern- 
ment, had age to a reciprocal exchange of representatives between 
the United Stateg,and India. The Governor-General had appointed 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai to be Agent-General for India in the U.S.A. 


ITALY 
- July 8.— ture of ment settling frontier with Germany in 
Yugoslavia. See Germany j 


e 
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Jay 13.— British official figures of Italian casualties up to June 80. 
(See Great Britain. i i ° 

July 15.—The TR E of the Wireléss Dept. of the Min- 
istry of Popular Culture informed the representative of the National 
Broadcasting Co. of California that Italian wireless stations would no 
longer be at the disposal of American broadcasters. American reports 
stated that an increasingly strict censorship of all news was'being exer- 
cised by the Gestapo, with daily instructions from Berlin covering 
forbidden and permitted items; even the latter could not be released 
from Rome until after their publication by the German News Agency. 





JAPAN _ $ 

July 10.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was presented by 
the British Ambassador with a vigorous protest against the bombing 
and destruction of the British in Chungking, which was 
demolished on July 8, after being damaged on June 2, 7, and 29. The 
Minister expressed his great regret, and promised a further examination 
of the circumstances of the fresh attack. i 

July 12.—The Congul in Vancouver was reported to have said: “We 
are not going to pull Germany’s.chestnuts out of the fire. We are not 
vassals of Germany. We have much in common with the British people. 
Like them, we are a seafaring nation de i on world ade: We 
are not like the Germans. They are rates and uncouth.” 

Jy 13.—Government spokesmeri in Tokyo declared. that Great 
Britain and China were about to conclude an alliance. The press began 
‘a fresh campaign of propaganda ‘against Indo-China, accusing that 
country of betraying the principles of the East Asian Co. Prosperity 
Sphere by trading with countries other than Japan. ` 

Jwly 16.—The Cabinet resigned ox bloc “in order to make room for a 
stronger Government to cope with the national and international 
situation”. Government spokesmen stated that the resignation would, 
not result in any change in the country’s basic policies, either in the 
domestic or international fields. 

Jy 17.—Prince Konoe the Em ’s command to form a 
new Cabinet. is Sa ree of the War and Navy Ministries conferred at 
l , and the Domei Agency stated that their discussions ‘‘reliably 
indicate that the armed forces are ready to co-operate with. Prince 
Konoe’s efforts to form a new Cabinet”. 

Reports were current that full mobilization had been ordered and 
measures taken to hold Japanese ships in home waters and to recall 
reservists. Kobe port was stated to have been closed for 10 dhys. 

July 18.—Prince Konoyeformed a Cabinet, with Admiral Toyoda, 
Foreign Minister; Mr. Ogura, Minister of Finance; General Tojo, War; 
Admiral Oikawa, Marine;.Mr. Tanabe, the Interior; Dr. Vashida. 
Education; Mr. Ino, Agriculture; Admiral Sakonji, Commerce and 
Industry; Mr. Murata, Communications; and General Koizumi, 
Welfare. Baron Hiranuma, General Suzuki and General Yanagawa 
were appointed Ministers without Portfolio. The Premier took the 
Portfolio of Justice, : 
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He issued a statement Relate that the country Poy to cope 
with the international situation was already fixed; only way to 
realize it was to put their internal affairs in order, and ‘‘with the earnest 
support of a population of 100 million I intend to do everything in my 
power to nn iplish the great ideal of founding an empire by 
culties that may lie in our country’s path”. 
E E oun Shimbun, referring to Lord Halifax’ 8 speech, 
ritain and the U.S.A. were gradually extending their horseshoe- 
shaped encirclement of Japan by establishing bases from the Aleutian 
Islands to Singapore. Citmg their aid to China, their support of the 
Dutch East Indies Government and of the de Gaullists in Indo-China, 
and influence alleged to have been exerted on the Thai Government, 
it declared that “Japan is the one who is being Picked on for a 
quarrel”. 
Jy 21.—The Foreign Minister told the press that: ‘“There is no such 
thing as a fixed course of foreign policy. Foreign policy should not be a 
rigid and narrow affair.” Asked whe et the Tripartite Pact still stood 


he quoted the Premier’s statement: “There cannot be a in 
fundamental policy.” He confirmed that all efforts wo be 
concentrated on a settlement of “the affair”. 


Certain areas off the coast of Formosa were declared forbidden Zones 
for foreign ships. 


MEXICO 

July 16.—A Trade-Agreement was signed with the U.S.A. providing 
for the purchase by the latter of all Mexican surplus ucts, and for 
the export of raw materials used for munitions only to the United 
States or the Latm American nations which exercised control of exports. 
The re-export of American materials was prohibited.. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


uly 8.—It was announced, by the Germans, that the following 
political parties had been dissolved: the Roman Catholic State Party, 
the Social Democratic Labour ee State Party, the 
Christian Democratic Union, the Historical Union, the 
cea State Party, and the Liberal Democratic pas 


NEW ZEALAND 


Jy 14.—The Acting Premier stated that Mr. Fraser attended the 
British Cabinet méetings at which the agreement with Russia was 
discussed, and the New Zealand Government and War Cabinet whole- 
heartedly endorsed it. 

Jwy 17.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget, said war 
expenditure was estimated at £69,700,000. 


D ` 


ae 
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NORWAY , , ; 

Juy 10.—The King, in a broadcast to his people, warned therh that 
Norway’s relation to Finland must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that Norwegians were at war with Germany. “The Germans are our 
enemies”, he said, “and they pretend that this war is a fight only against 
Bolshevism ... Every impartial observer will know that the attack on 
Russia is above all a of Germany’s for world domination - 

. if should. be victorious it would mean oppression and 
thraldom for orway and for the rest of the world.” 

After saying that no one knew how long this fight for right and 
justice would last, he said he was convinced that “in this war right 
alone is not enough; the decisive factor is guns, one and aeroplanes. 
However, if faith in right and justice for humanity and nations is lost, 
life has lost is value. Hold out. . . "Be assured that Norway will once 


again be free. . 


PERU z 

Tuly 8.—The Government,.in a statement through the Legation i in 
London, declared that the Ecuadorian sources reporting the attack of 
July 6 omitted to mention that it actually began the day before, and ` 
was launched at 3 ts by Ecuadorian ros; which were repelled 
with losses by the tier police posts, It was renewed the next day, 
and again 
The allegation of Japanese instigation. was completely untrue, and 
rather astonishing “as the President of Peru was the only one in South 
, America to declare openly and unmistakably, a few weeks ago, his 
country’s full support of the ideals for which the democracies are ` 


fighting”. 

Juy 9.—The Government were aiai by the U.S., Argentine, 
and Brazilian Governments with a pro proposal that their troops should 
establish a 30 kilometre “nó-man’s-land ’ as a first step to a truce. 

July 11.—The Government accepted “in principle” the proposal of 
the 3 Governments. 


a r ch 


POLAND 


July 16.—General sya ts erin at an Air Force ceremony, said 
he entirely shared Mr. Ch ’s view of the importance and urgency 
of a Polish agreement with Russia, and went on: “As for Germany, 
flatly and resolutely reject in the name of the Polish Government the 
ostensible favours which Hitler’s bloody executioners are seeking to 
offer us to-day. . . . I sincerely desire an understanding with Russia . . . 
but it must be a genuine agreement, and not one which would violate 
the frontiers and sovereignty of the Polish State, and which would 
throw doubt on the sincerity of the Allies’ intentions in their 
for the most sacred principles of right and Christianity. Therefore, w. 
expressing gratitude to t Britain and her Foreign Secretary ... I 
express my confidence also that in the future these relations will be 
arranged in the best possible way, and that our understanding with 
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Russia, strengthening common steps, against invasions fe the 
most E principles of ci ation, on al comento eff 





` 


PORTUGAL 

July 9.—A further contingent of troops, including artillery, left for 
the Azores. 

July. 15.—More ‘troops left for the Azores. 


oc 


RUMANIA 


Jy 10.—Turkish reports stated that .the hospitals throughout the 
country were unable to cope with the very large numbers of wounded 
arriving from Bessarabia, and Rumanian losses alone in 17 days were 
estimated at over 80,000. The Ploesti oil refineries were reported to be 
_ almost unusable. 

Jy 12.—The press published articles appealing to the people to 
support the war as a Christian crusade and “a war in the name of 

ti 


July 19.—Reports were current from Russian sources that many acts 
of sabotage were being carried out by soldiers and Customs officials, who 
were stated to be helping the Red Army. Owing to the very large num- 
bers of arrests the Government issued a statement attributing them to 

“excesses of the police and other authorities”, and advised all citizens 
to complain to the Ministry of the Interior if’ they suffered any 
injustice. 

de 21—An official statement described the food situation as 
lorable’’. 


\ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


y v ` 

Jy 14.—General Smuts, broadcasting on the anniversary of the 
of troops for Kenya, said they had laid low Mussolini and his 
can Empire. The downfall of Italy was the first stage of the down- 
fall of the Axis, As to Russia, essai “Let no one say we are now in 
league with Communists and are fighting the battle of Communism. 
More fitly can neutralists and fence sitters be charged with ae 

the battle of Nazism. If Hitler in his insane megalomania has 
Russia to fight him in self-defence, we bless her.arms and wish her all 
success, without for a moment identifying ourselves with her, ‘com- 

munistic creed.” 


July 17.—General Franco, speaking on the 5th anniversary of the 
outbreak of the civil war, said Spain’s sympathies were with the Axis, 
but declared, ‘we can say-that Spain is master of her own fate”. He 
also said: “The American continent cannot dream of intervening in 
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Europe without subjecting ftselt to a catastrophe. Nor can the Ameri- 
can coasts be imperiled by attacks from European Powers. Freedom 
of the seas is a monstrous irony for peoples suffering the consequences 
of war and with international law overridden by an inhuman blockade 
of the Continent it is no more than a grandiose farce. No one believes 
in it. To say that the fate of the war can be changed by the entry of a 
third Power is criminal madness and means the setting alight of a 
boundless universal war, which may last years and finally ruin the 
countries whose economy is based on trading with Europe. The war 
did not start on a sound basis for the Allies. They have lost it... . The 
t against Soviet Russia to-day apparently making common cause 
with the plutocratic world, cannot alter the result.” The destruction of 
Russian Communism was already inevitable. In Europe the die was 
cast. ; 
He also accused the United States of trying to influence Spain 
politically in a way “incompatible with our sovereignty and dignity as 
a free nation”. . ` 


SWEDEN 2 
July 9.-—Stockholms ae reported that the Russians were 
defending their positions with admirable military discipline, often 
fighting till the last man, and their resistance had cost the Germans 
dear in men and material. It concluded “although German losses have 
olan been great, nothing indicates that they have been catas- 
hic”. 
uly 15.—The Aftonblade published a dispatch from the United 


States alleging that President Roosevelt intended to enter a state of ` 


war with Germany as soon as possible, and had ordered U.S. warships 
to fire on German ships without warning. 
july 19.—The export licence system was extended to cover all 
rts, and trading m copper and copper alloys was placed under 
State control to ensure domestic supplies. An order was issued con- 
fiscating all stocks of coal of over 100 tons. 


4 


SYRIA 


July 12.—General Dentz accepted the British terms as a basis for the 
negotiation df an armistice. His representative, General de Verdillac, 
met General Wilson and General Catroux at Acre, just over the Pales- 
tine frontier, and initialled a draft of the terms. General Wilson 
broadcast a statement in which he said they had just been t part 
in “a painful, but necessary, ceremony— because it is always 
difficult to have to fight a war of this kind, whatever its outcome; and 

necessary because of the vital im rtance, since the defection of our 
late ally, of ensuring the safety of the territory she occupied in Syria 
and Lebanon: These territorits were until recently being used by our 
main enemy to our detriment. Our late ally“saw fit to oppose us in 
preventing this. That opposition has now come to an end”. 
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The negotiations should ensure for them “a bulwark of defence 

inst the German and a well-placed position frofn which to deal 

with him”. In the negotiations had had in mind the feelings of 

the French Army and had done their best to spare their honour, and 

“I am glad to say”, he concluded, “that the whole proceedings have 

been carried out without acrimony and with the will to produce 
satisfactory terms”. 

July 14.—The armistice conference was resumed, and the convention 
for the cessation of hostilities ed. 

July 15.—Allied forces occupied Beirut. Announcement of terms of 
the agreement. (Ses Special Note.) 

July 16.—Generals and Catroux made a formal entry into 
Beirut and received the Lebanese Government and local church, civic, 
and commercial dignitaries. They took over from Admiral Goulon whom 
General Dentz (who had gone to Tripoli to embark for France) had 
left as his deputy. ue population gave the British and Australian 
troops a warm 

Pinar rined Generals Wilson and Catroug called on the Lebanese 

Prime Minister and his Ministers. 


TURKEY 


Jy 18.—Some 2,000 refuges mi Syria arrived from over the 
frontier, including the head of the Italian Armistice Commission. The 
Vichy naval craft which had taken refuge at Alexandretta were under- 
stood to have been disarmed and their crews taken off for internment. 

The press expressed much resentment at M. Litvinov’s remarks 
about countries who had signed pacts of “friendship” with Germany. 

Four Greek steamers lying at Istanbul were transferred to the 
British Government by the Greek Government. 

The press published a Tass Agency message concerning Bulgarian 
oe concentrations and other preparations near the Thracian border 

tly directed against Turkey. 

uly 21.—The Government were understood to have refused a 
demand of the Vichy Government for the release of the ships sheltering 
at Alexandretta on the ground that they took refuge there as a result 
of warlike operations between British and French forces, and that 
Turkey's attitude was dictated by the neutral position she adopted dur- 
ing these operations. (The Vichy Government had argued that a state 
of war did not exist between Britain and France.) 


“ 


U.S.A. 

* July 9.—The Secretary of the Navy announced that the Navy had 
been ordered by ‘President the Nevy a in the case of Iceland to go 
further than ordered originally regarding hostile craft. (The original 
orders were to report sighting such craft in waters of the Western 
Hemisphere.) 

Mr. Welles emphasized to the press that the Consul-General in 
Beirat was not acting as an intermediary between the heligerents but 
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merely as a channel of communication in what Affected the es 
request for armistice negotiations. 

It was stated in Washington that Mr. Churchill had conveyed to the 
White House an expression of the official concérn aroused by stich 
Sota disclosures of military movements as that of Senator 

er, on July 3, regarding the American occupation of Iceland. 

Senator Wheeler told the press he would continue to make known 

y aT leading the United States towards war. 

. Churchill’s statement in Parliament regarding Iceland. (See 
Great Britain.) 

President Roosevelt told the press that the effort to define the eastern 
limit of the Western Hemisphere was pointless. Some poirits clearl 
within it were of no importance for the defence of the N New World. 
while others outside it were vitally important to their security. 

It was learnt that military\eircraft manufacturers delivered 1,476 
aircraft in June, and 1,334 in May. . 

Mr. Willkie conferred with the President, by invitation, and told the 
press afterwards that they discussed the whole international situation 
in great detail. He said he was in favoyr of establishing U.S. military 
bases in Northern Ireland and Scotland, adding: ‘‘There is no use in 
just giving lip-service to Britain.” 

The American Red Cross annotinced that a British vessel taking 10 . 
American nurses to England had been torpedoed a fortnight previously 
and that 6 of the nurses were missing. z 

uly 10.—The President received the Soviet Ambassador. 

e Government were understood to have warned Germany and 
Italy that unless Americans held as “retaliation hostages” in German 
occupied countries were freed and given exit permits no German or 
Ttalian would be allowed to leave the country. 

Senator Taft described the occupation of Iceland as an act of 

aggressive war’, and said that “reliable authorities” had told him 
that the United States were establishing a base in Northern Ireland. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for $4,770 million for the 
Army. i 

Jy 11.—President Roosevelt asked Congress for $3,323 million in 
cash and contract authorizations for the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission, of which $1,625 million was in cash for the Navy. i 

The Maritime Commission seized one German and 15 Italian vessels 
under the Espionage Act of 1917. 

The British Embassy issued a statement that the British Government 

“gratefully recognize the assistance which they and their Allies will 
receive from the service which the vessels (seized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment) are to render, and they have accordingly waived the exercise 
' of their belligerent right as far as these vessels are concerned”. 

President R t told the press, in reply tb questions, that 
American steel might have gone into the construction work of as 
many as 50 British naval and air bases, some of it purchased, and some 
obtained under the Lease and Lend Act. There were American work- 
meh all over the world being paid by the British Government, and this 
was perfectly legal. (Senaton Vi Wheeler and Taft had declared that the 
United States yas building an air base for Britain at Londonderry.) 
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The President appointed Col. Donovan to be “goordinator” of 
defen¢e information. ` 

The Secretary of the Navy appeared at a closed session of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, and was understood to have denied 
categorically that there had been any sinkings of U-boats by warships 


on patrol. 

hy 12.—The Maritime Commission announced that it had taken 
over 16 more Danish ships, ing 31 in alL 

“ly 14.—The Administrator of the Office of Price Administration 

told the press that, Hitler's Germany could be “licked by American 
production” only if the country was ready to make considerable 
material sacrifices. In Germany and England every employed person 
was working 4 or 5 hours out of every 8 for defence, whereas in America 
only about one hour’s work out of 8 was for defence. To out-produce 
Nazidom they must make it 3 hours a day. 

Jsly 15.—The President asked Congress to establish daylight 


saving all the year round, since the conservation of electrical energy. 


was essential to the defence Pe He also told the press that 
“Unless Congress revises the Selective Service (Conscription) Act to 
permit of the retention of conscripts, the U.S. Army faces serious 
disintegration.” 

‘Dispatch to the Stockholm Aftonbladet from the United States re 
the President's policy. (See Sweden.) : 

J#ly 18.—The Navy announced that the entrances to Manila Bay 
and Subig Bay, in the Philippines, had been mined, and vessels would 
only be allowed to enter the former during daylight. 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

The armed transport West Point left New York with some 450 Axis 
officials and their families. 

jy 17.—The President issued a proclamation establishing a “black 
list” of 1,800 persons and firms in Latin America ‘deemed to be acting 
for the benefit of Germany or Italy or the nationals of those countries, 
and ns to whom the exportation directly or indirectly of various 
articles or materials is deemed to be detrimental to the interest of 
national defence’’.: . y 

Mr. Hopkins in London. (Ses Great aeng i i 

The President summoned the Chiefs of the Navy to a conference 

Jy 18.—Lord Halifax, speaking in San Francisco, said: “Tt is the 
settled policy of British and I have no doubt, of the U.S. Government, 
to do all in their power to preserve in the Pacific. There is not 
the slightest desire to pick a quarrel with Japan, and provided she is 
willing to approach these questions which affect her in the Far East 
with due regard for the rights of other interested Powers I can see no 
reason why any difficulties need arise which might lead to a clash. But 
no one should make the mistake of thinking that under the pressure of 
the European struggle Great Britain is prepared to allow her legitimate 
rights and interests in other parts of the world to be ignored or set 
aside 4 


He repeated that if Hitler offered terms of peace of no matter what 
nature, they would have no interest for Britain “because the record of 
Hitler’s lies is such that we are resolved never to pay the slightest 
attention in future to any assurance which he may give”. 


+ 
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Statement hy Mr. Hopkins in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Juy 19.—The Government asked owners of tank steamers #0 turn 
- over 100 more to the British service besides the 50 already so diverted. 
(The 50 were engaged in carrying oil from the Dutch West Indies and 
American Gulf ports to the Atlantic ports.) Reports were current that 
Great Britain would take over 48 Norwegian tankers ynder charter to 
American, British, and other interests and engaged in carrying oil in 
non-belligerent waters. - 

July 20.—Mr. Ickes, the Petroleum Production Co-ordinator, 
approved a plan to give Great Britain one day's production (some 
1,340,000 barrels) of all Texas oil wells. 

Announcement of exchange of representatives between India and 
the United States. (See Indra.) 

July 21.—President Romer broadcast a Message he was sending 
to Congress on the subject of the Army, asking Congress to “‘acknow- 
ledge” a national emergency and authorize the extension of the term 
_ of service beyond one ga or the Army, the National Guard, and the 

Reserve of Officers. referred to ‘ "he sequence of conquests or 
attacks—which have continued uninterruptedly throughout several _ 
years all the way from the cow against Austria to the present cam- 
paign against Russia. Every move up and down across E and 
into Asia and Africa has been conducted according to a time ule, 
utilizing in every case an overwhelming iority not only in material 
but also in trained-men. Each cnn mi hea been based ona prelimi 
A e of safety or non-aggression to the intended victim. 

has been based on disarming fear and -gaining time 
ae the ( Government is fully ready to throw its treaties and 
pacts to the winds and simultaneously launch an attack’ in over- 
whelming force”. - 

Each elimination of a victim brought the issue of Nazi domination 
ae to the Western Hemisphere, while their intrigues of propaganda 

rar re Salt iracy sought to weaken every link in the community of 
tween the American countries. 

The result was that the international situation was far more grave 
than a year earlier, and it was the almost unanimous opinion of naval 
and military officers that “the schemes and plans are T 
nations against American security are so evident that the United States 
and the rest of the Americas are definitely imperiled in-their national 
interests”. 

Americans could not afford to speculate with security, and they had a 
responsibility to every nation in the Hemisphere. Thus, to weaken the 
Army at this time would be “‘an act of bad faith towards our neighbours.” 
He concluded with the words, “Time counts’, and “‘the responsibility 
rests solely with Congress”. 

Mr. Welles told the press that the Government information that 
Germany was preparing a néw ion against remaining inde- 
pendent e countries of Europe. Re to General Franco’s accusation 
that American offers of economic heip to Spain always involved attempts 
to force that country to obey the of other DANONE he said this was 
entirely untrue. Supplies of food and medicine sent to Spain by the 
Red Cross were not contingent on any policy by the Spanish Govern- 
ment except that the Spanish people should remain at peace and that 
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the. supplies should be devoted to the alleviation of suffering. General 
Franco’g assertion that an Axis victory would restore to*the American 
nations the freedom of the seas was patently false, since the Atlantic 
would pass into unfriendly hands. l 

The prosperity of the American nations had been founded on the 
fact that the Atlantic and other seas were controlled by friendly Powers. 

He said the Government had promised full support to Bolivia in the 
event of an international incident arising from the expulsion of the 
German Minister and its cause. 





U.S.S.R. l à 
ey Ay mission’s arrival in London. (Ses Great Britain.) 
. Litvinov, broadcasting in English, said that d and Russia 


should strike at Hitler “now, without respite, untiringly. Each blow 
struck now will be 10 times as effective and entail infinitely less expen- 
diture and sacrifice than if"it were delivered later”. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech of June 22 he described as “‘a statement delivered with that 
statesmanlike’ acumen which is characteristic of him. We no less 
recognize the menace a Hitler victory in the West would constitute for 
us’. Of the German invasion he said: 

“No agreement or treaty; no undertaking signed by Hitler and his 
henchmen; no promises or assurances on their part; no declarations of 
neutrality; no relation with them whatsoever can provide a tee 
against sudden unprovoked attack. More, no peace that could be made 
would be a protection against renewed attack at any time. Nay, have 
we not learned from the actual writings and declarations of Hitler and 
his merry men that he considers himself above all conception of the 
epi coexistence of nations, international obligations, morals, 

onour, humanity—in a word, all that distinguishes civilized society 
from the jungle?’ ` 

The Moscow wireless broadcast appeals to German soldiers to desert 
and to workers to commit sabotage to “stop Hitler’s war machine”. 
The troops were told that wherever they arane they would find 
nothing but desert and scorched earth. The bulletins also reported that 
relations between Finnish and German soldiers in the Far Northern 
sectors were “exceedingly hostile”. 

Jy 11.—The State Committee of Defence appointed Marshal 
Voroshiloff C.-in-C. of the North-west front; Marshal Timoshenko, 
C.-in-C. of the Western; and Marshal Budenny C.-in-C. of the South- 
west front. f 

M. Lozovsky told the that over one million Germans had been 
killed or wounded since fighting . Many advance German tanks 
had been ed or broken down, short of fuel and food. 

July 12.—The Tas$ gery reported that “‘the Ruhr region, where 
about 70 per cent of the coalmining and metallurgical industry 
is concentrated, is ablaze with fires. Göring used to boast: ‘We shall not 
allow a single enemy bomber to appear over the Ruhr.’ British pilots 
have shown the real farce of this boasting. According to neutral 
observers extreme anxiety is felt in Germany over the great material 
and moral damage caused by British bombers. One repoyt says that 
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the Ruhr industries are working at only 40 per cent of their normal 


capaci x è 
Juy 13.—An Agreement with Great Britain was signed in Moscow 
and signed by M. Molotov and the British Aaaa Article (1) 
stated: “The two Governments mutually undertake to render each 
other assistance and support of all kinds in the present war against 
Hitlerite Germany. (2) They further undertake that during this war 
they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace 
except by mutual agreement.” They agreed that the Agreement came 
into, force at once, and was not subject to ratification. 

July 14.—A supplement to the military communtgud, referring to 
the Agreement with England, said “the wise decision of the Govern- 
ments of these two great Powers will certainly meet with satisfaction 
and approval among the ranks of all progressive mankind. The clique , 
of Hitler’s bandits striving to secure world domination constitutes a 
great danger for humanity and for civilization. All peace-loving 
peoples should join the Soviet Union and Great Britain in their fight 
against this bloodthirsty foe”. . 

General Golikov arrived back in Moscow to ey 

-The Moscow radio declared that: “The ‘people of the U.S.S.R. 
unanimously welcome the agreement between the Soviet and Great 
Britain. The people of Britain are with us; they are filled with the 
desire to free the world of the Hitler . The whole civilized 
world pays due homage to the heroism of the British people and thejr 

t Army: and Navy. The courage of the British is well-known. 
ey do not lose that courage in moments of great trial. This gives 


them in the struggle for their native land. 4.. The people of 
the Soviet Union have also never given way before ehemies who have 
` sought their life and liberty. . . . They are filled with determination in 


the struggle against the crafty enemy....In their struggle against 
Fascist barbarians the British were not dismayed by the temporary 
failures, neither were their heads turned by victories.. the German 
Fascist hordes appeared on the shores of the Straits of Dover and the 
' English Channel, and prematurely celebrated their victory over 
democratic Britain, the British showed in the moment of mortal danger 
that they were capable, under the leadership of their far-sighted states- 
men, of developing the gigantic strength latent in them. ... a 
of the Soviet Union greet the ee and fearless British people. 
.We have no doubt that the united effort of two great people will put an 
end to Fascism, which has sown war and death all over the world.” `’ 

July 15.Reports from Turkish sources stated that an attempt had 
been made to foment an anti-Soviet revolt in the Ukraine, but“ the 
population had arrested the ringleaders and handed them over to the 
authorities. Fe 

Juy 17.—The Deputy Foreign Commissar announced that the Soviet , 
Union, in principle, stood for the independence of Poland, as it did also 
for the dependence and freedom of Czechoslovakia and other countries 

ied by Germany. It was announced in Moscow that an agreement 

had been reached with the Czechoslovak Republic for the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives and on the common struggle against 
German 


y. 
A decree „was issued appointing Commissars to be attached to 
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each ‘Army and Navy unit, to represent the party ghd the Govern- 
ment, and providing that they should assist the commanding officers 
in every way. It stated that 4 the Commissars must by their personal 
example of bravery at the gravest moments of the battle raise the 
Ie pe of the unit; they must also “‘carry on a ruthless struggle 
cowards, panic mongers, and deserters, cut at the very roots 
-of all treason, and set up revolutionary orders and military discipline”. 
Bleed 18. —An Agreement with the Czechoslovak Republic was 
(im London) with the following terms: (1) The Governments 
ot immediately to exchange Ministers. (2) They mutually under- 
took to aid and support each other in eyery way in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany. (3) The Soviet Government consented to the 
formation on their territory of national Czechoslovak military units 
under a commander a ted by the Czechoslovak Government in 
Rr with the Soviet Government. These, military units would 
te under the direction of the High Military Command ‘of the 
S.S.R. (4) The ent to come into force at once, not subject 
to ratification, (5) The Agreement drawn up in Russian and Czech, 
both texts having equal force. 

J wi 19.—Diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia were re-established. 

20.—A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. announced that Stalin was appointed People’s Commissar for 
‘Defence of the U.S.S.R., and Timoshenko, Assistant Cam- 
missar. 

July 21.—M. Lozovsky told the press that German forces were hold- 
ing only certain front lines, and there were hundreds of towns and 
villages in their rear where Russian forces were in control. Thousands 
of guerrilla bands were harassing communications and ambushing 
enemy troops, 

He also said that Moscow had had several air-raid warnings, but no 
German ‘plane had been within 100 miles. 

Four more Vice-Commissars of Defence were appointed: M. 
Schadenko, General Fedorenko, of the Tank Corps, General Zhigarev, 
of the Air Force, and General Zhruliev,’of the Ordnance Corps. 


YUGOSLAVIA S 
wane 8.—Signature of agreement between Germany. and ` Italy 
ttling the frohtier on Yugoslav ES NE Germany.) 
Jay tt was announced that the e Minister had declared: 
vernment’s agreement with the British Government’s support 
ie Russia. 
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THE DEFENSIVE POSITION IN THE RUSSIAN 
FAR EAST- 


IN recent years great efforts have been made to secure a degree of 
self-sufficiency in the Far East region of the Soviet Union, in the main 
because of the long-drawn -disputes with Japan and the ibilities 
of war in the area. The lessons of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 
have been well learned, one of them being the enormous difficulties 
of supply for an army in the field operating, as was the case in 1904, 
over a railway distance of over 5,000 miles from Moscow. The roblem 
_of supply from distant European Russia, or even from Western - 
Siberia, though the Trans-Siberian railway is now double-tracked, is 
greater than ever under the conditions of modern war, involving a 
far greater tonnage of equipment per man in terms of ; guns, 
lorriés and cars of all kinds, and aeroplanes. The aim is to srovide 
adequate local defence and to make that defence self-contained as far 
as possible in supplies and equipment, and to provide defensive works 
against invasion by sea and land. 

The accomplishment of this has presented many difficulties, chief 
among which are the very unfavourable climatic conditions and the 
consequent ess of settlement. These elements in the situation 
may be briefly described before the results of recent policy in these 
regions are discussed. 


1. CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

Climatically, the habitable area of Eastern Siberia may be divided 
into the interior and the coastal districts. The interior has- many 
characteristics already familiar to the immigrant from European 
Russia, for whom it is a prolongation of the mother-country in which 
the climatic features are intensified in degree rather than oe 
kind. The relative infrequency of snow differentiates Eastern Si 
but the seasonal range of temperature (70°) is even more prone 
than in European Russia. The cold deepens towards the north-east 
with distance from the Atlantic, the whole country having temperatures 
well below freezing for several months in winter. Af Verkhoyansk . 
= akutsk Republic) the temperature is the lowest ial st and average 
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(January — 59°) recorded in the world, Polar regions not excepted. 
Yet for short periods the cold is not unpleasant, accompanied as it 
usually is-by calm weather, and exceptionally clear skies. Only after 
years’ residence in the country do the extremes of cold and their long 
duration seem to have serious effects on the health of immigrants. 
Intensive colonization must, however, probably be restricted to the 
Amur basin and the coastal regions. | ` 

The climatic effect of the Pacific is to a large extent excluded by the 
eastern ranges and the fact that the prevailing winds are off-shore. -' 
The coastal districts of the Pacific and Arctic shores are less cold than 
the interior jn winter but are also less pleasant, on account of the 
constant raw winds. (Blizzards sometimes sweep the interior too, 
causing communications to be suspended.) In summer the Arctic 
and Pacific coasts are less warm than the interior, which has a brief 
hot season, and are made unpleasant by cloudiness, drizzle, and fog. 
Copious summer rain from the south-east monsoon gives rise to serious 
flooding in the Amur basin, which is practically the only part of Eastern 
Siberia where the subsoil is not perennially frozen. Besides creating a 
state of biological drought, the frozen subsoil has indirect economic 
effects in the difficulty of procuring water, the facilitation of some 
mining operations, etc. All the Siberian rivers are frozen for at least 
four months and some of them in the north for so much as nine 
months. The Amur at Blagoveshchensk begins to freeze early in 
September and to thaw in April. The ports are also ice-bound in winter, 
Vladivostok on the average for 13, weeks and Nikolaevsk for 31. 
Winter, when the snow is on the ground and the rivers may be crossed. 
on the ice, is the season of overland travel. 


+ 
2. REASONS FOR DEVELOPING THE FAR EAST AND THE 
.. > MEASURES TAKEN i 
It may be asked why, in the face of these conditions, havé the 
“Russians been so persistent in maintaining their rule in the Far East? 
One reason is that, except for this. Pacific outlet, the vast area 
of European and. Asiatic Russia has access only to the Black and 
Baltic Seas, in neither of which does she hold the key of exit to the 
high seas, and to the Arctic, where a certain amount of navigation has 
been developed, although it is always dangerous. On the Pacific, 
Russia’s door opens direct on to the ocean, and though most of the 
ports are icebound for some months of the year, the outlet is 
as an essential element in her freedom of communication with the out- 
side world. ; . 
The Russian Far Eastern region is part of the R.S.F.S.R., and is not 
a separate independent republic ofthe U.S.S.R. Itincludes the Maritime 
Territory (Primovsk) and the territories of Khabarpvsk, Zeya, Amur, 
Lower Amur, Ussuri, the Jewish Autonomous Republic (Birobidjan), 
Sakhalin, Kamchatka, and the “national districts’ to the north, 
y inhabited by autochthonous peoples. Only in the southern 
part of this huge area, along the Amur River and the Trans-Siberian 
railway, is there any considerable population. : 
- __ The. taken to make the Soviet Far Fast reasonably self- 
sufficient have been: the permanent maintenance of a considerable 
force in the Far East to avoid the necessity ef transport of troops at an 
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early stage; the improvement of communications; the building-up of a 
local industrial population; the creation of local iron and steel and 
munitions industries; the construction of land and sea fortifications; 
the extension of local naval resources, and of harbour facilities, and the 
provision of air bases. 

After the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 the Far Eastern 
Army, an independent command, was increased, and by the end of 1934 
its strength was estimated at 200,000 men, with some 150,000 reservists 
settled on the land. It was increased by three divisions in 1938, and 
the Japanese military authorities believed the h to be about 
400,000 men in the spring of 1939. That it was well provided with 
tanks, aeroplanes, and other mòdern appliances was shown by the 
campaign in the summer of that year between Soviet-Mongolian and 
Japanese-Manchukno forces in the Nomonhan area in the frontier 
district between Manchukuo and the Rugsian-controlled People’s 
Republic of Outer Mongolia. Considerable air forces, tanks, and heyy. f 

were engaged, and at the beginning of September the Ja - 
Manchukuo forces suffered a serious defeat, attributed by bo des 
to the superior mechanical equipment of the Soviet troops. There 
have been unconfirmed re from’time to time of the movement of 
ats away from the Far to westerm Russia. 

e maintenance of an army of these. dimensions demands a large 
working population and a developed industry. Special inducements 
have been offered to settlers in Asiatic regions, including free transport 
of furniture and stock, payment of half noire cost of housebuilding, and 
exemption for two years from taxes. In 1939 about 2,000 peasant 
families were to migrate to the Far East, and a larger immigra- 
tion took place in 1940. Also a certain number of time-expired soldiers 
settle in the country, incidentally providing a military reserve in case 
of emergency, and there has been a considerable increase in the rural 
population of the Khabarovsk province. New towns have sprung up, 
and the population of others largely increased. Plans made for Jewish 
colonization in Birobidjan seem to have had only limited success, and 
J na is said to have been stopped in 1938. Settlers 
throughout area find life hard, and the inorease of population, 
thoug considerable, is insufficient to meet the need. The second 
Five-Year Plan en ed the settlement of 750,000 people in 1932-37. 
Between 1933 and 1939 the rural population is ‘said to have increased 
from 1,054,000 to 1,226,000 and the urpan population from 690,000 to 
1,111,000. 

In spite of great efforts agricultural roduction has not been increased 
sufficiently to meet the needs even of this relatively small population, 
although the cultivated area, 1,068,200 hectares, shows an increase of 
50 per cent over that in 1913. The farms were collectivized, and pro- 
vided with tractct stations. Production in neighbouring areas of Eastern 
Siberia was also increased. The deficiency is made good by American 
imports into Vladivostok. The main harvests in the Khabarovsk 
and Maritime districts are grain, rice, sugar beet, and soya. beans. 
There are less livestock per hectare than in other of Siberia, 
partly because of the difficulty of providing forage and shelter for them 
in the long winter months. Sea fisheries provide abundant supplies of 

1 See the Bulletin of July 12, 1941, p. 885." 
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fish, Progress With mineral,and industrial production is better. The 
extractive industries include mining for coal, iron, and non-ferrous 
minerals, and other large industries include saw-milling, fish-canning, ' 
oil-refining, ship and railway repairing, and ship-building. A poly- 
metallic combine operates at Tetiuke, and a giant iron and steel plant 
is beginning to Operate at Amurstal, though the focal supply of iron-ore 
' is not as satisfactory as had been hoped, and good coking coal must be 
brought from a distance. But the industrial needs of the army and of 
transport are already met to some extent, and heavy material (especially 
trucks and railway material) is supplemenfed from industrial centres 
at a relatively short distance in the Chita area. Some oil supplies are 
available from Northern Sakhalin, where the Japanese also have some 
rights dating from the Treaty of Portsmouth, but American oil is also 
imported at Vladivostok. 
e improvement in communications rests mainly on the improved 
: peas of the Trans-Siberian railway, and the successful working of 
e railway shops. A great new line is planned to run from Taishet on 


`~ the Trans-Siberian line west of Lake Baikal and east of Krasnoyarsk, 


which was completed as far as Ilimsk at the end of 1939. At the Far 

Eastern end progress has been made with the line from the Amur River 

to Soviet Harbour. When completed the line will run to the new 

industrial centre of Komsomolsk on the Amur, and thence to the new 
rt, Soviet Harbour, but it may be some years before it reaches the 
aritime Province. i 


3. JAPANESE-SOVIET RELATIONS 

‘The Soviet Far East has a land frontier with Manchukuo of about 
3,000 miles; the frontier between the People’s Republic of Outer 
Mongolia and Manchukuo was long in dispute, and on both there have 
been serious clashes. On the Manchukuo side the Japanese have ex- 
tended the railway system so that troops can.easily be moved up to the 
frontier, and the’ Russians have fortified their side. Sakhalin is divided 
between the two Powers, and in the valuable sea fisheries extending up 
to the Bering Straits, both have important rights, Japanese interests 
having been secured by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. There ‘are, 
therefore, abundant opportunities for friction, apart from the major 
Chinese question. But the really remarkable feature in Soviet- Japanese 
relations has been the reluctance to allow even serious military incidents . 
to develop into formal war. Early in 1985 there weré border incidents 
on the Outer Mongolian frontiers in the Buir Nor region, and r at 
the turn of the ATEN 1935-36. This trouble arose at a period when 
agreement was being reached on the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Japan, on the fisheries question and on the Japanese oil 
concessions in Russian Sakhalin. But there was a bad set-back on the 
announcement of the conclusion of the Anti-Comintérn Pact in Berlin 
on Nov. 25, 1936, and the new fisheries Convention was not signed, 
though the old Convention was renewed. There was- con- 
flict over two islands in the Amur River in June, 1937, but the dispute 
was not pushed to extremes. New large-scale hostilities in the Chang- 
kufeng area in the summer of 1938 ended in a victory for the 
Russians, but the trouble was smoothed over. The U.S.S.R. came to 
terms with the German partner of the Anti-Comintern Pact in August, 
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THE FAR EAST 


1939, and slackening of tension followed. The long series of frontier 
incidents culminating in the four months’ fighting in the Nomonhan 
area. on the Mongolian-Manchukuo frontier cl with an armistice 
concluded in September, 1939, and arrangements were made for the 
delimitation of the frohtier between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
which was completed on June 10, 1940. Manchukuo, by Japan’s good 
offices, paid the last instalment of the charges for the Chinese Eastern 
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Railway, arrangements for which had been completed in 1935, and some 
headway was made with the vexed questions of the Kamohatka 
fisheries and the Japanese oil concessions in Russian Sakhalm. Even- 
tually, on April 18, 1941, during a visit made by Mr. Matsuoka to 
Moscow, a Pact of Neutrality was signed. The effect on Soviet-Japanese 
relations of the German attack on Russia in the west remains to be 
seen. ` 


4. DEFENCE WoRKS 
_ In the meantime the Russians had strengthened the Far ‘Eastern 
frontier with Manchukuo by building a line of concrete defences 
which would make incursions from Manchukuo difficult. Strongly 
fortified military bases were constructed at Pogranichnaya, Blagovesh- 
chensk, and Khabarovsk. The most important p in static defence, 
however, is probably the great development in the port defences and 
the development of aerodromes on the mainland at S , Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk and elsewhere, and in Kamchatka, in, and neigh- 
bouring islands. These latter bases now form a chain from the last 
- American outpost in the Bering Sea to the coasts of Japan. Con- 
struction was said in June, 1940 to be in on Big Diomede 
Island, only four miles distant from the United States island of Little “ 
Diomede. On the Komandorski Islands (Commander Islands), east of 
Kamchatka, on the southern border of the Bering Sea, a submarine 
base with a considerable garrison has been provided at Nikolskoe on 
‘Bering Island, which commands a large and important Japanese fishing 
area, and there are air bases on two of the islands. The Komandorski 
and neighbouring islands have been a forbidden zone for many years. 
A regular air service is maintained with Nikolaevsk, and, during the 
summer season, a steamer service with Vladivostok: Because of the 
Japan Current the sea around the islands is ice free, except for drift- 
ing floe-ice early in the year. There are other bases on Kamchatka 
itself, at Tigil, Petropavlovsk, and other points. On the mainland, 
 Nikolaevsk is to be developed; a new port, Soviet Harbour, is growing 
up; the defences of Vladivostok have been strengthened, and port 
Ee ANN There is no definite information on the naval 
strength of Russia in the area, but from time to time the presence of 
submarines and fast motor torpedo boats at Vladivostok has been 
reported. In July, 1940, American reports stated that there were 30 
. warships in the naval harbour, including a small squadron of new light 
cruisers and many destroyérs, of about 1,500 tons. About half the 
submarines.in the Far East are said to be large ocean-going vessels. 
M. B. 


$ 


1 For the terms see the Bullen of April 19, 1941. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH ON WAR PRODUCTION 
JULY 29 


MR. GHURCHILL, opening the debate in the Houst of Commons 
on war production, stated that rai ak was rising, rebutted the sugges- 
tion that there was rivalry between the responsible Government 
departments, and gave reasons for refusing the demand for the 
appointment of a Minister of Production. The main points of his 
speech were as follows: ` 

The picture so luridly drawn of the chaotic and convulsive struggles 
- of the three Supply Departments was one which would no doubt be 
pleasing to the enemy, but happily had no relation to the facts. A 
high proportion of British war production was carried out by factories 
working solely for one Department. Almost all the industry of the 
country was assigned its function by pe te authority. The 
Production Executive dealt with any tes which might arise 
between the Supply Departments in the ited field where they 
competed; but in the high controlling organization there was now 
no sea As in progress about priorities of labour, raw materials, 

space, or machine tools. uction in all its forms was 
y and swiftly, not only in volume but, even at its present hig 
Teni, in momentum. 

The appointment of a Minister of Production would hinder rather 
than help the Prime Minister in his task. If his control were nominal 
it would be a farce; if substantial, there would be friction with the 
Supply Departments. “I have not been told’, continued Mr. Churchill, 
“who is to be this superman who, without holding the office of Prime 
Minister, is to exercise an overriding control and initiative over the 
three departments of supply and the three Ministers of sup ply. 
When you have decided on the man let me know his name. should 
be very glad to serve under him, provided that I was satisfied that he . 

all the poan and Christian qualities required.” 

It had been said that when supplies of aircraft were ordered im the 
United States, arrangements were not made for supplies of maintenance 
and ancillary equipment. So far as British orders were concerned, thi 
was quite untrue. The mistake had arisen because when the French 
collapsed all their contracts for aircraft in the United States were taken 
over immediately by the Minister of Aircraft Production, but the 
aircraft had to be iti A in the condition in which they were me 

for the French. is mass of aircraft was a wjndfall, but it 
its disadvan ; some arrived without spare engines, and their 
equipment and instruments were not in accordance with British 
requirements. The necessary modifications had been made, and nearly 
all these aeroplanes were in use and had been most satisfactory in 
operation. Oscillations of production sometimes arose because the 
of aircraft produced in mass had to be changed owing to the 
conditions of the war. The struggle for air mastery required 
vast numbers. But those vast numbers could not succeed alone unless 
they were leading types constantly achieving a higher level of perfec- 
tion. Combat in the air was the quintessence-of all physical struggle. To 
_ lose the acy ir the quality of the latest machines would be in- 
a atiie ath the attainment of a command of the air in quality 
tity upon which a e part of British confidence was 
ede T The enemy had been confronted in 1941 with fighter aircraft 
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which in speed, ceiling, and above all, gun armaments, had left British 
pilots with the*old and often an added sense of technical superiarity. 
A statement by Sir J. Wardlaw Milne, Chairman of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, that the British people were 
working up to 75 per cent of their possible efficiency had been 
wae quoted. This sentence had been wrested from its context, 
and ts effect on other countries, when broadcast in this way, was 
serious. When Australian troops were bearing much of the brunt ofthe 
fighting in the Middle East, it was pai to Australians to hear that 


the British were only working to uarters of their capacity. In- 


Amerita, such a statement was meat and drink to the isolationist 
forces at a time when Americans were paying heavy taxes and giving 
up many indulgences im order to help Britain. It was very difficult to 
decide how far the statement was true. It was a double at aT of 
opinion, first, whether it was 75 per cent or not, and y, 7: 

cent of what? He had tried to find a datum line, and he took the three 
months after Dunkirk. Then the people had worked to the utmost 
limit of their moral, mental, and physical strength. “Men fell ex- 
hausted at their lathes, and workmen and working women did not take 
their clothes off for a week at a time.” This immense effort produced 
an abnormal inflation of production in June-A , 1940. There were 
reasons why that intense personal effort cou not be maintained 
indefinitely. First, the war would be won largely by staying power; 
and for this there must be reasonable holidays for the workers, and 
one rest day in seven as a rule, to break the terrible routine and strain 
of continuous employment. If these measures had not been taken 
since Dumkirk, there would have been a serious crack, which would 
have cost far more in production than these brief periods of rest from 
labour. Secondly, allowance had to be made for the change in the diet 
of the heavy manual- worker. Though there was no lack of food, 
the civilian population “had been driven back to a large extent from 
the carnivora to the herbivora”. More meat and cheese were requi 


for the mines and foundries. Every effort was being made to supple- | 


ment the rations, and he shared the hope of the Ministers of F 
Agriculture that the rations in 1942 would be more stimulating and 
more intensely nourishing than in 1941. He wished it to be known in 
the United States that the food question was serious, because it 
encouraged them op their actions. Thirdly, dilution had taken place. 
It was estimated that one-third more people were working in war 
industry than a year ago. Many were newcomers; their efficiency was 
improving, but they could not at once reach the same level of output as 

TA. There had also beer great dislocation by air raids. 
The counter-measures, carried through with extreme vigour by the 
Supply ents, took the form of dispersion. A great Bristol firm, 
for example, was dispersed into nearly 45 centres. This rendered the 
aircraft and munitions industries immune from mortal damage by air 
raids, although it necessarily caused difficulties which to some extent 
retarded uction. 

“Tn spite of all the troubles I have enumerated,” continued Mr. 
Ch “the Ministry of Supply output in the last three months 
has been one-third greater than in the three months of the Dunkirk 
period. Althoygh our Navy, Army, and Air Force are larger, the 
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ini of Supply has one-third more people working in its factories. 
Thus ... each man is-turning out on the whole, each day, as much as 
he did in that time of almost superhuman effort.... We have made, 
in the last three months, more than twice the field guns we made in 
the Dunkirk period. The ammunition we have turned out is half 
as much again. The combined merchant and naval ship-building now 
in active progress is bigger, not only in scale but in current daily 
volume of execution, than it was in any period in the last War.’ 
In the air battles now developing, Great Britain could claim that her 
fighters were at least as much ahead of the enemy as when they had 
defeated him a year ago. In bombers, taking British production only, 
the power of bomb discharge on Germany had been doubled, and in 
the next few months, ing account also of American production, 
it would be doubled again. six months after that it would be re- 
doubled. 

A comparison with the last War showed that “even in this seventh 
quarter of the war our total output of warlike stores has been nearly 
twice as great as our total output of production in the corresponding 
seventh quarter of the last War, and has equalled our production in 
the fourteenth and culminating eg point of the last War”. There 
had been criticisms of the conduct of labour; but whereas nearly 
12,000,000 working days had been lost by labour disputes in the last 
two years of the previous War, less than 2,000,000 been lost in the 
23 months of the present war. At present there was no stoppage of 
work of any kind arising from a trade dispute in any part of Great 
Britain. f 

The country should be on its guard against either pessimism or 
optimism. There were temptations to optimism. “Tt is a fact that the 
mighty Russian State, so foully and treacherously assailed, has struck 
back with magnificent strength ahd courage and has caused prodigious 
and well-deserved slaughter for the first time to the Nazi armies.’ 

The Prime Minister concluded as follows: ; 

“The United States, the test single Power in the world, is giving 
us aid on a gigantic scale and advancing in rising wrath and conviction 
to the very verge of the war. The German air superiority has been 
broken and the air attacks on this country have for the time being 
ceased to be serious. The Battle of the Atlantic, although far from 
being won, is, partly through the American intervention, moving 
impressively in our favour. The Nile Valley is now far safer than it 
was a month ago or even three months ago. The enemy has lest all pre- 
tence to theme or doctrine and has sunk ever deeper in moral and 
intellectual degradation and bankruptcy. Almost all his conquests 
have proved serious weaknesses. 

“But all.these massive facts which we are entitled to dwell on must 
not lead us for a moment to suppose that the worst is over. The 
formidable power of Nazi Germany, the vast mass of destructive 
munitions that they have made or captured, the courage and skill and 
audacity of their ing forces, the prostrate conditions of so many 
great peoples under their yoke, the resources of šo many lands which 
may be to some extent made available to them—all these restrain 
rejoicing and forbid the slightest relaxation. P 

“It would be madness for us to suppose that Russia or the United 
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States is going to win this war for us. The invasion has not ceased to 
be a danger. All the armed Forces have been warned to be at concert 
pitch by September 1, and in the-meanwhile to maintain the utmost 

igilance. We have to reckon with the gambler’s desperation, with a 
criminal who by a mere | aii decreed the death of 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 Russians and 3. 

We stand here still the champions. If we fail, all fails. If we fall, all 
fall together. It is only by a superb, intense, and prolonged effort of 
the whole British Empire that the t combination of about three-” 
quarters of the human race against Nazidom will come into vehement 
and dynamic life. For more than a year all alone we have had to guard 
the freedom of mankind. Although there may be profound and 
enco ing changes in the situation our own vital and commanding 
responsibilities remain undiminished, and we shall only discharge 
them by continuing to pour out m the common cause the utmost 
endeavours of our strength, and if need be to proffer the last drop of our 
heart’s blood.” - 


: MR. EDEN’S SPEECH OF JULY 29 


SPEAKING at a Foreign Press Association lunch in London on July 
29 Mr. Eden said that four great communities were now moving ever 
closer together in their determination to withstand the common menace 
of Hitler and of any who worked for him, and they were pretty formid- 
able obstacles to aggression. ` It might be this sense of events to come 
which was causing a new note to creep into Hitler propaganda, covertly 
for the present, but, they might be sure, more openly later on: 

Hitler had broken countless promises, and had lied extremely success- 
fully from his own pomit of view. But there was now one promise he 
was trying d tely to keep, a promise made to the German people, 
that the war should end this year in a victorious German peace. In an 
attempt to fulfil it he had embarked on the Russian campaign. In , 
Russia he sought two objectives: first, to smash speedily Russia’s 
military power; second, in the pose of the Sir Galahad of anti-Com- 
munism, to offer a German peace to the world. The time-table for the 
first was plainly already out of joint; the Russians were putting up a 

ificent resistance. But this did not mean that his second objective 

been abandoned. Another kind of Witz would soon be hurled at 

them—a peace bitix—by: means of which Hitler hoped to keep his 

promise to his le. ‘For if Hitler cannot secure a German peace 

this year—and he cannot—he will offer a compromise peace, and plan 

to try again later. Others, he hopes, will be less watchful and less ready 
to take up arms again.” ‘ 

After recalling his declaration at Leeds that Britain would not 
negotiate with Hitler at any time on any subject, he said “a with 
Hitler is a contradiction m terms”. With such a man there could 
only be a truce, which would give him time to overhaul and oil his war 
machine. ‘Hitler will never abandon war,” he went on, “he will onl 
interrupt it ds a matter of tactics, or of military necessity”. He would, 
of course, digguise all this by specious promises, arid the business would 
be cleverly staged. But what would be the value of his promises? 


~ 
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Would“any of the countries he had invaded believe him? “The stark 
truth is,” he said, “that any peace or truce with Hitler would last just as 
long as Hitler chose for the execution of his own plans . . . Every nation 
would have to remain at its war stations so as not to be caught un- 
awares by a sudden attack... We could never demobilize, we could 
never relax our war tions and war restrictions . . . So long as 
Hitler and his men rule Germany—I make no difference between Göring 
.and Goebbels or any other man . . . so long as Germany’s military power 
is unbroken we and Europe, and indeed the world, can only expect lies, 
deceit, and plots, culminating mevitably in another and mare terrible 
war than the present one. For Hitler is the embodiment of war. The 
renal ean he can endure is the peace of annihilation, a peace of uni- 
conquest . . . Hitler is not a rare and transient phenomenon in 
German history. He is a symptom. He is the expression of the present 
German will and temper which has shown itself over and over again 
in German history. It is his mission in life to give the German people 
war. It is all he has te give them. And so long as he is in power the 
German poe will continue to expect war. They will begin again to 
or war. They will wish and work for war. You cannot get 
figs from thistles, and you cannot get peace from one of the greatest 
war makers the world has seen. 

“Tf we are to have peace in our lifetime the German people must 
learn to unlearn all that they have been taught, not a by Hitler 
but by his predecessors for the last hundred years, by so many of their 
philosophers and teachers, the disciples of blood and iron. They can 
never even start to do this until Hitler has been exposed as a fraud 
and deposed as æ failure. Therefore we state in advance we are not 

` interested in any peace terms that Hitler and his Government may put 
forward. We are determined upon the destruction of Hitler, his régime, 
and all it stands for. In the military sphere it is our bounden duty to 
ensure that Germany is not again in another twenty years in Keoua 
to plunge the world into the misery and horror of total war. 
be criminal to neglect any precaution to ensure this. 
“Our conditions of peace for Germany will therefore be designed "A 
prevent a repetition of Germany’s misdeeds. But it is not part of our 
purpose to cause Germany or any other country to collapse economi- 
cally. I say that not out ie love of Germany, but because a starving 
and bankrupt Germany in the midst of Europe would poison all of us 
who are her neighbours. -That is not sentiment, it is common sense. 
“Europe will be in a state of exhaustion, short of materials, torn by 
hatreds, confused, and doubtful of the road to follow. There will be a 
great task to be undertaken. And as we believe the United States of 
America will help us—is, indeed, helping us—to defeat Germany, so 
we hope that they will work with us in keeping through the generations 
the peace we shall have won.’ 
They had learnt that the price of peace was constant vigilance, 
readiness, courage. The sacrifices of peace time necessary to guard 
t the ever recurring ‘danger of war were hard, but they 
might be hardening and salutary. It would be their duty to start at 
once on the fashioning of the world in suclra shape that the causes of 
rivalry and hatred were gradually removed. The we were already 
Deg ung tO tornjulate thdr owi pan n Tae aane things to come, 
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and they were fortunate i in having in London the Governments ðf many 
allied Powers. They were already meeting and discussing their pro- 
blems, and “Tf we can look forward to the sympathy and co-operation 
of the United States of America and indeed the American continent as 
a whole, then we can feel that we are building on, a solid foundation 
and we can go ahead in the firm faith that our task will one day be 
achieved.” 


THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


ON July 22 the Secretary of State for India announced that as a result 
of the war it had been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of the 
‘Governor-General in order to separate the portfolios of Law and 
Supply and of Commerce and Labour, to divide the portfolios of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Lands, and to create the portfolios of -Information 
and Defence. The following new Members of Council had been a 
pointed: Supply, Sir Hormusji Peroshaw Mody; Information, Si 

Akbar Hydari, Defence, Mr. havendra Rao; Labour, Malik Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon; Indians Oversea, Mr. Madhao Shrihari-Aney; Law, 
Sir Syed Sultan ‘Ahmed; and Education, Health, and Lands, Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. The last two would take office when Sir Muham- 
med Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai left to assume the 
posts to which they had oy been appointed, to the Federal Court 
and to W on respectively. 

It had ‘also decided to establish a National Defence Council, 
so as to assocjate Indian non-official opinion as fully as possible with 
the prosecution of the war., It would contain 31 members and include “ 
members of Indian States as well as of the Provinces and of other 
elements in fhe national life of India in relation to the war effort. 
Twenty-two members for British India would include the Prime 
Ministers of Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, and Sind, and representatives 
of other Provinces as well as of commerce, industry, and labour. The 
nine members would represent the Indian States in rotation. 

The Defence Council will meet at intervals under the chairmanship 
of the Viceroy, after consulting the Governments of the Provinces and 
the various interests they represent, to report on the progress of the 
war effort in all parts of the country, to convey suggestions for its 
acceleration or extension, and generally to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the Centre and the periphery. 

! It has been pointed out that the Viceroy’s Council will now haye a 
preponderance of Indians upon it for the first time, and further that 
the Defence Council—excebt for one representative of business—is the 
first all-Indian body ever constituted under Government. It was also 
made clear in London that the two Councils were being established 
solely as war measures, and that-there was no question of aie 
to satisfy political demands—no Constitutional demand was prejudg 
by the move. 

spokesmen, in criticism of the changes, complained that 
the enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council resulted in no transfer of 
power in those, fields in which the Party was seeking changes, and that 


the vital portfolios of Defence, Finance, and Communications were 
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still in British hands. In a broadcast in the Empire Service on July 23 

Mr. ery said that the new members of the Exectitive Council, 

which for the first time now became preponderantly Indian and ~ 

unofficial in composition, would greatly strengthen what would now, 

in effect, be the Viceroy’s War Cabinet. The members of the Defence 

Council were all men of independence and far from being a body of 
yes men”. . 

The immediate object of the new measures was to increase the 
efficiency of government and to make fuller use of a vast and hitherto 
partly untapped reservoir of patriotism and ability. They were also 
an earnest of the Government's desire to transfer to India a steadily 
increasing share in the control of her destiny; they marked a change in 
the spirit if not in the letter of the Indian Constitution. It was hoped 
that in the process of co-operation between Indians of every community 
and class in securing India’s safety new bonds of s thy and under- 
standing might be forged which might immensely facilitate the solution 
of the internal difficulties which were the chief obstacle to India’s 
attainment of her rightful position as a free and equal partner in the 
Commonwealth, 7 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND JAPAN 


THE following is the text of the Protocol concluded between the Vichy 
Government and Japan, as issued by the Tokyo Board of Information 
on July 29. It was signed in Vichy that morning: 

“The Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of France, 
taking into consideration the present international situation, and 
recognizing as a result that there exist reasons for Japan to consider 
that in case the security of French Indo-China should be threatened 
the general tranquillity in East Asia and her own security would be 
exposed to danger, and renewing at this opportunity the promise made 
by Japan, on the one hand, to respect the rights and interests of France 
in East Asia, especially the territorial-integrity of French Indo-China 
and French sovereignty over the whole of the union of French Indo- 
China; and the promise made by France, on the other hand, not to 
conclude with any third Power or Powers any agreement or under- 
standing regarding Indo-China envisaging political, economic, or 
military co-operation which is directly or indirectly aimed against 
Japan, have agreed upon the following provisions:— 

; p The two Governments mu promise military co-operation 
for joint defence of French Indo-China; 

“(2) The measures to be taken for sych co-operatior shall be the 
object of special arrangements; 

“(3) The above spun shall be valid only so long as the situa- 
tion which motivated their adoption exists.” 
The Protocol entered into force at once. 

Jt was stated in Tokyo that the military and strategic agreement was 
still under negotiation at Hanoi. 

- The Vichy News Agency announced on July 29 that strategic 
privileges would be given to Japan, including: (1) Two points of 
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access ta Indo-Chinese territory; (2) the movement of Japanese troops 


from Tonkin ttto Annam and -China by railway during g period 
to be fixed; and (3) the right of occupation at points chosen by common 
ent. 


A Vichy spokesman stated that this accord would be secret and 
would not be published. 


THE POLISH-SOVIET AGREEMENT 


ON July 30 an Agreement was signed in London between the Soviet 
and Polish Governments of which the following is the text: 

“I. The Government of the U.S.S.R. recognizes the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 as to territorial es in Poland as having lost their 
eran The Polish Government d that Poland is not bound by 

ent with any.third Power which is directed against the 
U. S, S. R. 

“TI. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Govern- 
ments upon the signing of this agreement, and an immediate exchange 
of Ambassadors will be arranged. 

“IO. The two Governments mutually agree to render one another 
aid and support of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite 
Germany. - 
. “IV. The Government of the U.S.S.R. expresses its consent to the 
formation on the territory of the U.S.S.R. of a Polish Army under a 
commander appointed by the Polish Government in agreement with. 
the Soviet Government, the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. being subordinated in an operational sense to the Supreme 
Command of the U.S.S.R., upon which the Polish Army will be repre- 
sented. All details as to command, organization, and employment of 
this force will be settled in a subsequent agreement. 

“V. This ent will come into force immediately upon 
signature and without ratification. The present agreement is drawn u 
in two copies, each of them in the Russian and Polish languages. Both 
texts have equal force.” 

“Protocol. The Soviet Government grants an amnesty to all 
Polish citizens now detained on Soviet territory, either as prisoners of 
war or on other sufficient grounds, as from e resumption of diplo- 
matic relations.” 

Mr. Eden announced the conclusion of the Agreement in Parliament 
and stated that he had handed the Polish Prime Minister a Note 
informing him that, in tonformity with the terms of the agreement 
between Britain and Poland of Aug. 25, 1939, the Government had 
entered'into no undertaking towards the U.S.S.R. which affected the 
relations between that country and Poland. ‘He al8o assured him that 
the Government did not recognize any territorial changes which had 
been effected in Poland since August, 1989. 

General Sikorski had handed him a reply e sincere satisfac- 
tion at this last statement and saying that “this pera with the 
view of the Polish Government which, as they have previously in- 
formed his Majesty’ s Government, have never ene any territorial 
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changes effected in Poland since the outbreak of the present war” 

Mr. Eden went on to say that the attitude of the Government in 
this matter of territorial changes had been stated in general terms by 
the Prime Minister in Parliament on Sept. 5, 1940, and this attitude 
held good with the changes effected in Poland. He added, “as to the 
future frontiers of Poland, as of other European countries, I would 
draw attention to what my right hon. friend said in the speech to which 
I have referred”. He concluded: 

“This is an historic event. It will lay a firm foundation for future 
collaboration between the two countries in the war against the common 
enemy. It will therefore be a valuable contribution to the Allied cause 
and will be warmly welcomed in all friendly countries, not least, I 
feel sure, by public opinion throughout the British Empire.” 

At the ceremony of signature, presided over by Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden said he wished to congratulate the two parties on the signature 
of the Agreement, which was, he believed, fair and advantageous to 
both sides. 

General Sikorski said it was a turning point in history. Not all 
questions were settled, but a basis was provided for useful collaboration. 
The future would depend on the good will of both sides, and they 
Fa that will. 

M. Maisky ed the British Government, ànd especially Mr. 
Eden, for all his efforts, and said the S of the Soviet Union had 
very friendly feelings towards the per es of Poland. They had a 
common enemy, and would fight side by side against him, and this 
would pave the way to firm and solid friendship between the two 

les when the time came to build up a new Europe after the war 
kad bean won on the principle of self. tion of nations. 

Mr. Churchill said the ent was ‘ ‘a sign and proof of the fact 
that hundreds of millions of men all over the wọrld are coming together 
on the march against the filthy Power which must be effec- 
tively and finally destroyed”. It marked the association of two historic 
nations of Eastern Europe in the defence of human rights—the 
Russians and the Poles, whose long history had been chequered and 
darkened by their quarrels, whose future could be lightened by their 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS’ 


July 22 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS a 
Air Miniatry: A few aircraft overland in night, chiefly in coastal 
areas. Bombs at points in East lia, wrecking some houses and 
causing a few casualties, including fatal A few bombs elsewhere; 
minor damage only, and no ties reported. An enemy bomber 
collided with an R.A.F. aircraft over the Home Counties; both crews 
killed. A few aircraft reached the coast in day but few flew inland; no 

bombs reported. 

Germany: Frankfort and Mannheim bombed in night, 


Against 
damaging industrial a ee also Ostend and Cherbourg docks and - 
t 


-aerodromes in France. dawn a camp on Danish west coast and a 
railway and pier on coast heavily bombed, with digect hits. One air- 
craft missing. During day Le Trait shi yards attacked and hit and 
extensive sweeps made over France, destroying 4 enemy fighters. 
Three fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Two freighters bombed off British coast, and 
harbour installations in the south-east attacked. Six British aircraft 
brought down when attempting sweeps over the Channel. Bombs 
dropped in night at various places in South-West Germany. Some 
civilians killed or wounded; buildings destroyed or Eee mostly 
houses. One raider destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian comemunigud: Intense fighting in Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, 
and Volynsk directions. On July 20 and 21 attempts to raid Leningrad 
intercepted, and enemy aircraft unable to reach it; 11 shot down in 
first attempt and 8 in second, for loss of 4 Russian. An enemy trans- 
port, a cutter, and a trawler destroyed by shore batteries. 2nd com- 
muniqué: Stubborn fighting in night in same directions. The air force 
active, and on previous day destroyed 32 enemy ’planes, losing 8. 
3rd communiqué: During day heavy fighting in Petrozavodsk, Porkhov, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. The air force brought down 87 air- 
craft, losing 14. A convoy of enemy transports attacked by torpedo- 
boats; ane destroyer, 2 transports, and a ship carrying troops and arms 
sunk. 


Special commenigué: Over 200 German planes attempted a mass raid 
on Moscow in night; main forces halted: outside the city. by night 
fighters, but isolated ak broke through. Several fires caused, and 
a few casualties, including fatal. No military targets hit. Later: 22 


raiders brought down. Most of the bombs dropped in woods and - 


fields; no damage to municipal enterprises. 

German communiqué: e Soviet defence line torn into isolated 
groups, and despite anan resistance and counter-attacks co- 
ordinated leadership of the enemy no longer recognizable. Operations 

1018 te 
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aiming at destruction and annihilation of the various, enemy groups 

making-continuous progress. As reprisal for raids on open cities of 
meee and Helsinki Luftwaffe in night made first attack on Moscow. 
Twelve formations bombed military installations of the Bolshevist 
centre of communications and the munitions industry. Near the 
Kremlin and the Moskva bend direct hits caused a number of fires. 
Buildings of the High Command and of the Government and public 
utility plant destroyed or severely damaged. 

News cy: Vitebsk nothing but smoking ruins when occupied. 
Without thought for their own lives the inhabitants set fire to roofs 
- over their own heads when order was given.’ In the advance on the 
Dnieper-Dniester sector on July 20 the troops took 10,000 prisoners 
and captured or destroyed 220 tanks and 40 guns. Berlim radio: 
A gigantic battle in progress, and the line Stalin regarded as impreg- 
nable now broken. During Seen day aerodromes in all sectors and 
railways west of Moscow bed. On July 20 and 21 110 Soviet 
aircraft destroyed by German fighters, and in an attack on columns on 
the march on July 20 120 motor vehicles and 10 tanks destroyed. 
Goods trains in the southern sector also hit and set on fire. 

Finnish communiqué: Pitkaranta, on north shore of Ladoga, reached; 
set on fire by the Russians. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Naples and neighbouring railways bombed on night of 
July 20: large fires- and explosions caused. All aircraft returned. 
Italian communigué: Malta bombed in night. On evening of July 20 
an aircraft drop bombs on Mazzarino, southern Sicily; 12 civilians 
killed and 16 wounded reported. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi docks, etc., bombed on night of July 20 causing 
fires and explosions. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: The Suez Canal raided in morning; no 
casualties and damage slight. 

German communiqué: Military installations on Suez Canal bombed 
in night. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of attempted attacks on Tobruk, 
where fortifications, etc., hit by Axis aircraft. A British tanker bombed 
by German ’planes and sunk off Egyptian coast. Benghazi and Derna 
raided. 


July 23 (Wednesday) 

a WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ` 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale, maifily in east and 
north-east coastal areas. Bombs at two points on east coast, injuring 
a few people and damaging houses at both Elsewhere no casualties 
and little damage reported. No enemy aircraft crossed ag coast 
in day. : 
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_ Against Germany: Rhineland industries attacked in night, particu- 
“larly at Frankfort and Mannheim, but at several other places also. 
Docks at Rotterdam, Ostend, and Dunkirk also bombed, and several 
aerodromes in France attacked by fighter patrols. All aircraft retyrned. 

ing day a coastal vessel sunk and another damaged off Channel 
coast by Bomber Command; and objectives near St. Omer and between 
Calais and Boulogne bombed. Five enemy fighters destroyed. Five 
bombers and 5 ters missing; onè pilot safe. 

Admiralty: A bomber attacking a convoy destroyed by gunfire; no 
damage to convoy. 

German commeniqué. Harbour works on the Humber and in south- 

_east and various aerodromes bombed in night. In day 15 British air- 
craft shot down on Channel coast. Bombs dropped in night at places 
in South-West Germany without any effect. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communtqwé: Heavy fighting previous day in Petrozavodsk, 
Porkhov, Smolensk, and Zhitomir directions. The air force brought 
down 87 aircraft, losing 14. Later: Fighting continued in night in 
same sectors. previous day and in the night 39 enemy aircraft 
destroyed in air combats; 17 Russian lost. Moscow raided in night by 
some 150 bombers, but ote isolated ’planes reached the city. Fires 
started soon put out, but hea y damage caused to a hospital and a 
nursing home. Some dozens o casualties, but no military damage. 
Fifteen raiders brought down. Semi-official report: Smolensk still 
held, German units which reached it some days previous having been - 
driven away. i 

Moscow radio: Four German transports and a tanker snnk by 
bombers in the Baltic, and 5 other ships blown up by a destroyer. 

German communiqué: German, Rumanian, Hungarian, and Slovak 
troops in the Ukraine pressing forward in ceaseless pursuit. Other 
sectors: Encirclement and destruction of big and small Soviet groups 
continuing, the enemy suffering extremely heavy losses everywhere in 
vain attempts to break out. Finnish front: Further gains of territory. 
Military installations in Moscow bombed by strong forces in night and 
serious devastation caused. Firés started,previous night still burning. 

Berlin radio: East of Ladoga German and Finnish troops broke 
through Russian lines on July 21 and 22, routed a regiment 3,000 strong, 
and took prisoners and material. The enemy “strategically retreating” 
on whole front, though advance hampered by unfavourable terrain. 
Central sector: The ring round the enemy further tightened; and 
resistance, “which had been maintained only by the compulsory 
measures of the political commissars”’, had been broken. Soviet forces 
east of Smolensk reinforced by women’s battalions, “in an attempt to 
delay the complete collapse of the Bolshevists on this sector as long as 
possible”. South of Kiev tank divisions fighting retreating Russians ` 
destróyed 90 tanks. 

-News Agency: Odessa bombed previous day, with direct hits on war 
installations and oil depots, 


- NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G. H.Q. Caire: In further offensives by patrols at Tobruk enemy lines 
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paaa on night of July 21, and casualties inflicted at small cost. 
emi-efficial report: In raid of July 17 night estimated that 50 enemy 
killed and 100 wounded. 

Egyptian commeunsqué: Suez Canal zone raided in morning; damage 
to houses, but no casualties. 

Ttalian communiqué: A.A. guns and positions bombed by German 
aircraft, and huts and motorized units at Sollum by Italian. Benghazi 
raided again; also Gondar. 


July 24 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night more widespread but not on heavy 
scale. A few casualties, some fatal, at points in north-west of England 
and in Scotland, but little damage. Two raiders destroyed, and a third 
shot down during day off Scottish coast. 

ke Germany: Late on previous evening targets near Béthune 
bom and 6 enemy fighters destroyed. fighters missing. 
Frankfort and Mannheim the chief targets in night; also docks at Havre 
and Ostend. Off Norw pepee e e ey Spee eens 
a fighter shot down. Ai ainsatt 

During day « E revious night heavy aie made on Scharnhorsi— 
aa at La Pallice—and Gnetsenau. A direct hit 

on Sch with very heavy armour-piercing bomb in _ 

Hae attack, and 2 more made later, one in daylight. Cherbourg also 
bombed, and preliminary reports stated that several direct hits scored 
on the battleships and heavy damage to docks at all 3 ports. In da 
Hazebrouck railway re bombed. Twelve enemy ‘fighters aeatroyed: 
6 British lost. ~ 


4 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiralty: Light forces in i the Straits of Dover an enemy 
convoy in night, sunk one patrol veasel, and severely ed others. 
No casualties suffered. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA i 

Russian ‘een Stubborn battles . ious day in Smolensk 
and Zhitomir directions; also on Bessarabian border, where a motorized 
regiment routed, and 400 cars, 300 motor cycles, 32 armoured cars, 
25 guns, etc., captured. Later: Intense fighting in night in Porkhov. 
Polodsk-Nevel, Sngolensk, and Zhitomir directions. Some 150 aircraft 
attempted to bomb Moscow, but only 8 to 10 got through defences. 
Some fires started, and ple killed and injured, but no military 
damage. Several aircraft brought down; no Russian losses. 

German communiqué: Operations ; according to plan on 
whole front despite strong local resistance and difficult road conditions. 
aon formations bombed economic and military targets in Moscow 
in night. . 
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Hungarian communiqué: An advance of several hundred kilometres 
in last few days, amid constant fighting with enemy rearguards. 
Heavy fighting in Bug River, and severe losses inflicted on July 22, 
with capture of 12 batteries, many lorries, etc.; and destruction of 21 
tanks and numerous lorries. ‘Our losses trifling.” 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: An enemy convoy attacked off Pantellaria on July 22, a 
vessel of 7,000 tons set on fire, one of 6,000 tons hit twice, one of 
5,000 tons blown up, a tanker hit by 2 torpedoes and sunk, and a 
destroyer severely ed. No British loss or casualties. 
. Italian communiqué: A “fierce aerial apd naval battle which ended 
victoriously for our forces”. A ship ina large convoy torpedoed by a 
submarine on night of July 22, ee ee ce rae 
ships of the convoy torpedoed and sunk on July 23 by aircraft, and a 
battleship, a cruiser, a destroyer, and another ship of the convoy hit 
with bombs. Seven British aircraft shot down; 3 Italian lost. On night 
of uly 23 E-boats sank another destroyer and a vessel not identified. 

our ships returned to their base with slight damage: the pursuit: is 

being continued.”’ 

An Italian convoy attacked by aircraft on July 22; one ship lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
HQ. Cairo: Dust storms at Tobruk. On frontier the enemy 
sete om several observation points. 
A.F.: Benghazi raided on nights of Tay 21 and 22, causing 
Sie on the Moles. All the aircraft returned. 


/ 


July 25 (Friday) - 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Heavy loads of bombs dro peed i 
night on Emden and Kiel, causing large fires; smaller forces 

Wilhelmshaven and Rotterdam docks. Five aircraft missing. Enemy 
airfields in France also attacked by Fighter Command in night. Con- 
firmed that in actions of July, 33 enemy fighters destroyed, 21 
Bomber Command, and 12 by fighters; later ascertained to be 34 in 
In all operations during val 23 and 24 July British losses were 15 
bombers and 7 fighters. 


eo 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué. Stubborn fighting previous day in Porkhov, 
Smolensk, and’ Zhitomir sectors. The 5th German Infantry Divisions, 
newly arrived on Smolensk front, annihilated. The air force on July 23 
destroyed 58 enemy ‘planes, losing 19, and in raid on Moscow that night 
5 shot down. Later: Intense fighting in night in Petrozavddsk, Por- 
khov, Polodsk*Nevel. Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. Two waves of 
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aircraft attempted to raid Moscow; one aircraft reached the city and 
dropped bombs at random, but was shot down later, with one other. 
Press report: Damage so ‘far confined to houses, and no indication 
of factories or railways being hit. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding nE to plan on. 
whole front; heavy fighting in po RAE Large numbers of prisoners 
brought in daily. Single bombers bed military installations in east 
Moscow and north of the Kremlin in night. 

Official Berlin statement: Counter-attacks launched by the en 
on German spearheads in Smolensk and Mohilev areas; all 
Constantly increasing pressure brought to bear on Soviet flanks in 
Ukraine and Leningrad sectors. Pressure towards Kiev, between 
Dnieper bend and Dniester, being increasingly felt and bringing enemy 
there gradually into a position they could not hold. In north advance 
continuing both sides of Lake Peipus, and Finnish advance i Weg 
the threat to the Murmansk railway. 


- MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Aan Shipping at Trapani, Sicily, bombed on July‘23; one 
ao dip. hit and set on fire and one of 3,000 tons hit twice and believed 
aerodrome between there and Marsala bombed and 3 air- 
craft on ground destroyed and several others damaged. An E-boat 
a convoy in Mediterranean hit and left sinking, and on 
Joly 24 2 Ju. 87s destroyed in same area. Malta: A large formation 
attempted a raid in morning; 5 shot down by fighters without loss. 
Two enemy bombers destroyed the previous day. 

operations connected with passage of a convoy a series of 
heavy air attacks made by day, in which a number of enemy shot 
down, and E-boat'attacks made by night. The destroyer Fearless lost; 

one merchant ship damaged, but able to continue the voyage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
HQ. Cairo: Enemy positions penetrated by Tobruk patrols on 
dite July 28, in one case to over 3 miles, and a strong point success- 
attacked by hand grenades. 
RA. Fz Benghae! attacked by heavy bombers on night of July 23; 
causing explosions and fires on and around quays. Two aircraft missing 
from Mediterranean and African operations, 


July 26 (Saturday) 


` WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few ajrcraft inland in night, and bombs in eastern 
England; no casualties and very little reported. Confirmed 
that an enemy y Beni destroyed on July 24 off French coast, making 


ae for da 
Ses Saag te in night mainly against Hanover and 
Hamburg, and Berlin attacked by a small force of 4-engined bombers. 
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Enemy aerodrgmes in France also attacked by Fighter Command. 
Nine aircraft missing. At Berlin some of the most powerful bombs 
dropped in centre of the city. 

German communiqué: Bombs dropped in North-West Germany in 
night. Only a few single aircraft reached Berlin; a few civilian casualties, 
and in several places damage to buildings. Eight raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS ' i 
Italian communiqué: A submarine in the Atlantic sank the ee de 
Larrinaga and the auxiliary cruiser Lady Somers. Survivors picked up 
by Spanish vessels. i 
: GERMANY AND RUSSIA l g 
Russian communiqué: Battles previous day in Porkhov, Polodsk- 
Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. The air force bombed mecha- 
nized units and aerodromes; also Constanza and Sulina. On July 24 34 
ter confirmed as 45) enemy aircraft destroyed; 13 Russian lost. On 
uly 25 of 6 aircraft which attempted to reach Moscow 5 destroyed. 
Later: Stubborn fighting in night in same areas. k 
German eal pk resistance of enemy rearguards in the 
Ukraine broken, and pursuit continuing despite unfavourable weather 
and difficult roads. Mopping-up of Bessarabia by Rumanians about to 
be completed. In area west and south-west. of Viasma (60 miles east 
of Smolensk) attacks by newly-armed strong Soviet fotces failed, with 
heavy losses. Direct hits scored on railways in Moscow in day, and in 
night communications and public utility plants bombed successfully. 


» MEDITERRANEAN AREA ' 

R.A.F.: Five Italian aircraft shot down by fighters when trying to 
attack Malta previous day. No British casualties or damage. Joint 
Services communiqué: Valetta harbour attacked by E-boats early in 
morning; attack repulsed with heavy loss and about 12 E-boats sunk. 

Italian commu : The battle started on July 23 victoriously con- 
cluded; over 70, tons of shipping and 2 naval units sunk, 10 other 
ships badly damaged, and 21 aircraft shot down. On July 25 bombers 
attacked an enemy naval formation escorted by fighters in Central 
Mediterranean and shot down 6 aircraft. One bomber missing. One 
submarine missing in the Mediterranean. 

Malta attacked in night “with unequalled daring” by an assault 

up of medium strength aad By naval anita, A passage su 
orced in spite of violent cross-fire from artillery, etc. The enemy also 
opened fire against the light units without success. Eight very violent 
‘explosions with a tongues of flame observed in the port, proving 
incontestably that forcing of base crowned with success, “thanks to the 
intrepid faith of the Italian Navy’. ° 

Sevén British fighters shot down over Malta previous day; 3 Italian 

missing. Valetta raided on night of July 24. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active in night of July 24, one inflicting 
considerable cagualties on enemy., ý 
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R.A.F.: hari raided by heavy bombers on aat of July 24; 
fires started and a ship in harbour hit. All aircraft return 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided on might of July 23. In East - 
Africa the enemy obliged to withdraw each time he tried to approach 
positions in Culquabert area. 








ee 


July 27 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AYR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs dro in night at one place on Suffolk coast; 
little damage and no ties reported. A German bomber off Kent 


coast pr i no bombs 

any: Emden bombed previous morning by Fortress 
aircraft, ee in offensive patrols by fighters over Channel a patrol 
vessel off Boulogne attacked and an enemy sag shot down. air- 
craft returned. Enemy aircraft engaged during by an offensive 
patrol over Straits of Dover; one shot down and ae verely damaged 
but not seen to crash owing to low cloud. One fighter missing. ` 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: The German ship Erlangen intercepted in the South 
Atlantic while trying to run the blockade. 

German News Agency: Light British forces attempted a raid on 
French coast near Dieppe previous day. Coastal batteries forced them 
to turn back, es 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commentgué: Fierce fighting previous day in Porkhov-Nevel, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors; 2 enemy infantry divisions crushed 
near Smolensk. The air force active against troops, aerodromes, etc., 
and brought down 98 enemy ‘planes, losing 28. Three aircraft shot 
down when a Moscow previous morning. In t about 
100 attempted a mass raid; driven off and dropped their bombs at 
random. 5 and 7 got through defences and set on fire some 
houses and a school, causing some casualties. Six raiders shot down, no 
Russian losses. During week 12 attempts to raid defeated, 
and 41 aircraft brought down; 8 Russian lost. The island of “K” at the 
Danube mouth captured by forces of fast motor boats. 

Later: Strenuous fighting in night in Smolensk and Zhitomir sectors, 
In one area over 1,Q00 Germans killed by a counter-attack. 

German communiqué: Operations contmuing successfully all along the 
front. Communications and public utility installations in Moscow 
bombed in night. Berlin radio: Moscow raided in daylight previous day. 
Mohilev area: The last resistance of surrounded Soviet forces broken; 2 
divisions wiped out completely and 23,000 prisoners taken, with 161 
gums, 750 velicies, etc. 
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UE E ETS a AREA 


Joint Services communiqud A ea at entrance to Waletta 
harbour before ie 5 sient by ent that they 
were covering small torpedo-carrying Saft which tried to enter harbour; 


8 sunk and none got in. R.A.F.: fighters pursued the remaining E-boats, 
ee e then engaged Ta hie 
support the and shot 3 down. One fighter lost, but pilot saved. 
Believed that all the attacking to poo oa denoye 

Italian commeniqud: Valetta raided in night, and during day in air 
combat 4 British'aircraft shot down; 2 Italian missing. Trapani, Sicily, 
raided, but fires soon put out. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: ai enemy strong points near Tobruk attacked 
from rear by an In erol on night or J uly 25, the garrisons ejected, 
and a aoa ties inflicted. British and Australian patrols 
T deep into enemy positions, capturing prisoners and occu 

reed e ds aoe the defence perimeter. Frontier area: prea 

pat by artillery and the initiative in hands of British 


: Repulse of an attempted attack at Tobruk, 
Re ees ur hit by German artillery. Benghazi raided 
in night. The garrison of Wolchefit, when again ordered to surrender, 
replied with fire and an audacious counter-attack. . 
- _ German communiqué: Alexandria and military targets on Suez 
Canal bombed in night. News Agency: The aerodrome at Ismailia 
bombed in night. Alexandria bombed in daylight and harbour 
installations. set on fire. . 


- July 28 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Considerable activity in night over south-east England 
and London, but not on heavy scale. Some damage in London and a 
number of casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Dunkirk docks bombed in night by a small 
force, and mines laid extensively in enemy waters. Aerodromes in 
France attacked by fighters. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: London bombed in night as teprisal for repeated 
attacks on residential districts of German towns. Large fires caused 
to west of Thames loop. No aircraft over Reich territory day or night. 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting previous day in Nevel, Smolensk, 
and Zhitomir regions. The air force active and on July 2 destroyed 
104 aircraft, losing 12; also, with naval units, sank 2 destroyers, one 
U-boat, and 2 transports laden with fuel. A German infantry division 
annihilated, with some 4,000 killed, over 3,000 wounded, and a large 
number taken prisoner. Later: Operations in ‘night in same regions. 
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The air force bombed Constanza, and also scored direct hits on a 
Finnish coast-defence battleship. 

German communiqué: Smolensk battle nearing successful conclusion; 
all attempts to prevent annihilation of encircled enemy forces frus- 
trated. Allied troops in the Ukraine constantly pressing after retreating 
enemy despite roads. News Agency: Annihilation of the Soviet 
forces at Mohilev continued rapidly previous day, prisoners rising to 
35,000 with 250 guns and 750 machine guns. Soviet attempts to land 
near Hangö frustrated, and on July 22 Finnish troops won a victory 
west of Hangö. Advance in south becoming difficult owing to weather, 
but a division from South Bessarabia had broken through the Stalin 
Line, capturing 21 pill-boxes. At Viasma a Soviet division. annihilated 
by a tank division. Another division destroyed 83 tanks which tried 
to break through the ring of German troops, and 8 batteries which 
tried to support this sortie were destroyed. 

Finnish communiqué: In Repola direction an infantry regiment 
routed and an artillery regiment destroyed. On July 26 an attempt to 
seize Bengtskaer by landing 120 men from motor patrol boats defeated. 

Rumanian rt: The Germans admitted previous week that 40 
divisions, including 5 Panzer, wiped out in Russia. - 

British press reports from Sweden: No Finnish or German troops 
yet within reach of Murmansk or the Leningrad railway. The Ta 
serious thryst towards Petrozavodsk, and the heaviest fighting just 
north of Ladoga, whete a stretch of the northern shore now in Finnish 
hands. The Finns also in Pitkaranta and Salmi, having captured the 
latter by a surprise landing. South of Leningrad, Novgorod still in 
Russian hands, and the railway to Dno not severed. , 


= MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Two Italian bombers intercepted off Malta previous day 
and shot down. 

Italian communiqué. Valetta bombed in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The Tobruk patrol mentioned in communiqué of 

July 27 remained in captured positions during July 26 and inflicted 

further casualties. On on of July 26 strong enemy patrols approached 

but were driven off by rifle fire alone. Frontier area: Two strong enemy 

patrols circulated ious day in south-westerly direction, but were 

and fo to withdraw, R.A.F.: hazi harbour raided on 

(of July 26 with drt hits on moles and ulian Pt. 

talian communiqué: Attem sae to attack positions at Tobruk 

immediately stopped and rep Benghazi raided again. Gondar 
also bombed. 


July 29 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft crossed coasts in night; bombs dropped 
at 3 points in East Anglia. Slight damage, and a few casualties only. 
Confirmed that 4 raiders destroyed on night of July 27.° 


e ` 
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German commumagué: Two ships hit off British coast, and harbour 
installations on north-east and south-east coasts bombed in*night. 
No operations over Reich territory in day or night. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy attacked in Atlantic by U-boats “for 
days” and 19 ships sunk, with a tonnage of 116,500 gross; a destroyer 
and corvette also sunk: 


i GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian comsmeuniqué: Heavy fighting previous day in Novorzhevsk, 
Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. In Smolensk area Soviet 
troops destroyed the enemy by counter-attacks, the enemy -offensive 
there and in Zhitomir sector breaking against the firmness an born- 
ness of Soviet troops. The air force brought down 74 aircraft on night 
of July 27, losing 51. In raid on Moscow in night 10 raiders destroyed. 
Later: Fighting in night in Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. 
Tass Agency: Raid on Moscow attempted by 140 to 150 aircraft, but 
only 4 or 5 penetrated the defences. : 

Gorman qué. Rumanian troops reached Dniester mouth; 
Bessarabia completely freed of enemy. Smolensk area: Bulk of Soviet 
troops already routed during break thrọugh of Stalin Line now wiped 
out, and last pocket of resistance approaching complete destruction. 
Estonia: Mopping-up operations continuing west of e Peipus and 
enemy encircled. Moscow arms works, public utility plant, etc., bombed 
by major formations in night. , 

„Berlin radio: Akerman occupied. Finnish front: German and 
Finnish troops captured 125 howitzers and other material in action 
previous day. Berlin official statement: Number of Soviet airc?aft 
destroyed now 8,968. onl ‘ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RAF.: Aerodromes in Sicily bombed previous day and 34 aircraft 
destroyed, i.e., 11 at Catania, 7 at Syracuse, 7 at Marsala, and 9 at 

Borizzo, near Trapani, where some 25 of ground staff killed. Man 
“planes also damaged at all 4 airfields. A loaded schooner hit and le 
‘ ing in Central Mediterranean. All aircraft returned. Later ascer- 
tained that 13 aircraft destroyed at Catania, making 36 in all, and the 
` number damaged er than at first reported. . 

- Italian communiqué: The m.t.bs. which supported the attack on Valetta 
engaged British destroyers and aircraft on their way back, and sank a 
destroyer. Two missing. Some localities in Sicily bombed from a low 
level ious day; a few casualties, but little damage. Fighters inter- 
vened and shot down an enemy fighter 20 miles off Augusta. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Only limited patrol operations on night of July 27 
at Tobruk. In frontier area enemy counter-patrol activity increased 
‘in numbers and-in areas covered. Some German prisoners captured 
previous day, with two transport cars and 2 motor cycles. 
R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on night of July 27 and fires and explosions 
observed. Albaircraft returned.” 
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tian communiqué: Raid warnings in morning in Cairo and 
most of Delta Provinces. Three bombs dropped harmlessly in desert. 
Italian communiqué: In an Axis attack on Sollum front on Jul 
a German contingent captured prisoners and drove back 
elements with loss. ` : ZF CUT 
: V D 
ae 








July 30 (Wednesday) — 


WESTERN EUROPE _ 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft short distances inlan east 
coast in night. Bombs at a few points and some superficial damage, 
but no casualties reported. ; © : 

German communiqué: Port installations at-Great Yarmouth and on 
aerodrome in east England bombed in night with good success. ` 

German News ET Te bombers attempted to fly over Ger- 
many through the Bight during day; 5 shot down by fighters 
over the sea and another presumed shot down. Radio announcement: 
Torpedo-carrying aircraft with fighters from an aircraft carrier in 
Arctic Sea tried to attack a port in north Norway during day. Twenty- 
eight shot down, 23 of them in air combat. Two German lost, but crews 
safe. For a time the attack coincided with appearance of Russian 
aircraft, 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Novorzhevsk, Nevel, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. In Smolensk sector the enemy driven 
from their positions with heavy loss. The air force on July 27-28 
brought down 74 aircraft, losing 51. In the raid on Moscow on night of 
July 28, 10 raiders destroyed (not 9). Later: Stubborn fighting in 
night in Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. During day fighting 
oy stubborn on last 2 sectors. The air force active against 
troop columns, etc., and also bombed Ploesti and Sulina, causing large ' 
fires. On July 29, 9 enemy aircraft destroyed; 5 Russian missing. 
German communiqué: Renewed enemy attempts to liberate encircled 
forces east of Smolensk by attacks were repelled with heavy logs. All 
other sectors: Operations proceeding according to eae 
Finnish communiqué (according to-Italian and Vichy news agencies): 
Territory now conquered east of Lad greater than Russian con- 
uests during Russo-Finnish war, and the north-east coast of Lake as - 
as Tuulos, 20 miles north-west of Olonets and 40. miles west of 
Murmansk railway, in Finnish hands. Two islands in Lake occupied 
and held. f , ; : 
e 
. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Stores and port installations at Larnaca, 
Cyprus, bombed and vast fires caused. 


7 - NORTH -AND EAST AFRICA 
‘G.H.Q. Cairo: -A strong- patrol on night of July 28 attacked and 
routed a large party of Itali in a defended locality 2 miles from 
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Tobruk lines, inflicting many casualties and capturing a gun. Frontier 
area: A mechanized patrol destroyed considerable stocks of aviation 
spirit and oil on an airfield. 

R.A.F.: A strong formation of Ju. 87s, escorted by fighters, 
driven off by fighters when attacking shipping off C ca previous 
day and 6 shot down. Benghazi raided on night of July 28 by heavy 
bombers and a number of fires started‘on quays. Two aircraft missing 
from Mediterranean and African operations. 

German communiqué: A large tanker sunk off Tobruk by dive- 
bombers apd a supply ship damaged. Barracks near Mersa Matruh 
bombed. y, and, on night of July 28, military installations 
on Suez Canal. 

Italian communiqué: Patrols on Tobruk front trying to approach 
Italian positions engaged promptly and forced to withdraw with heavy 
loss. Enemy huts and mechanized vehicles on Sollum front machine- 
gunned by fighter aircraft and several set on fire. Benghazi raided 
again. 


July 31 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Little enemy activity in ight. Bombs at points in 
east and south-west; slight damage, no ties. 

Germany: Naval aircraft previous day bombed Petsamo 
harbour works, causing fires and damaging port facilities; also Kir- 
kenes, where warship Bremse and 4 supply ships hit. Germans lost 4 
aircraft, British 16. Two enemy ships sink and direct hits on 2 more 
in Heligoland Bight. Sever aircraft missing. Industrial targets in 
Aachen and Cologne bombed in night; also Boulogne docks. Three 

German communiqué: Attack on Kirkenes frustrated; 28 aircraft 
destroyed; 8 destroyed in Heligoland attack. Large merchant ship 
bombed east of Lowestoft. Aerodromes in south-east and south-west 
England bombed previos night. British dropped bombs in west 
Germany; some civilian casualties, ; 


. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Porkhov, Novor- 
thevsk, and Nevel sectors; y intense in Smolensk and Zhitomir 
directions. Air force bom Ploesti and Sulina, cauging fires. German 
aircraft returning to base bombed when landing; 15 destroyed, no 
Russian losses. Three attempted raids on Leningrad repelled previous 


German comms : Lines of retreating shat deeply penetrated 
-in Ukraine. Encirclement of enemy east of Smolensk dghtened. In 
Estonia enemy driven back northward. Military targets in Moscow 
and Orel railwgy station bombed. í 


` 
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Russian News Agency: German aircraft tried unsuccessfully tó reach 
Moscow; one destro 

German radio: Encirclement of 7 Russian divisions in northern 
sector completed. Eastward advance continued in southern sector. 
Finnish troops repulsed Soviet counter-attacks in Karelian Isthmus. 


Hungarian official report: Russians counter-attacked Oe ak 
Hungarian troops in Ukraine, but Hungarian advance contin 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: - Elmas airfield near Cagliari attacked ious day; 5 
aircraft destroyed on ground, many more same. fire started in 
seaplane hangar. 
talian communiqué: Cagliari raided; “attack promptly crushed”. ” 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Ail Vichy artillery new banded over'to Allie: 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Observation poiħt south of Tobruk unsuccessfully 
attacked by enemy. 
Italian communtgué: Groups of enemy tanks fled at Tobruk. One 
aircraft destroyed in previous day's raid on Benghazi. Italian 
etal at Gondar; enemy retreated. 


August 1 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air. Ministry: Enemy vessels bombed in daylight off Belgian coast; 
1 sunk. Three aircraft missing. Little enemy activity over the coun- 
try in day or night; no casualties; one enemy aircraft destro 

German Freighter sunk by bombs in British waters; 
2 more shjps damaged. Harbour works on east and south-east 
coasts, and aerodromes in south England, bombed in night: Four, 
enemy aircraft destroyed over Channel 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA , 

Russian communiguds: Fighting in same directions as previous day, 
specially stubborn near Smolensk, where counter-attacks threw enemy < 
back with heavy losses. Air force.attacked German mechanized units 
and infantry; Germans lost 15 aircraft, Russians 8. One German 
ship destroyed and one damaged by dive-bombing i in Baltic. Twekve 
enemy aircraft destroyed on aerodrome in enemy rear. Later: Air force 
gank enemy destroyer and damaged other ships in Baltic. 

German communiqué, Fighting continued to progress favourably. 
Military installations in Moscow bombed in night. 

Rumanian communiqué: Soviet division enarcled and destroyed By 
German-Rumanian troops in southern sector. The advanc econtinue 

Russian News Agency: Moscowjraided’in night; few aircraft pene-, 
trated defences; no military damage. ‘ uy $ 
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German News Agency: South of Smolensk, 35, 000 ‘prisoners taken. 
Russian counter-attacks in Estonia repelled. Considerable progress 
south of Kiev in’ Dnieper bend. Air force destroyed 40 tanks, 264 
lorries, guns, etc., previous day. 

Italian radio: Germans cal railway from Narva to Leningrad; 
two Soviet divisions en 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Shipping in Messina harbour successfully etacs previous 


No E 
Pacis aval base at Valetta bombed in night. Si 
British eet puaed Sicily. Enemy aircraft attacking oa 
persed;.one destroyed. Dive bombers aak British submarine. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

-G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols deeply penetrated enemy lines at Tobruk 
previous night. 

RAF: Benghazi harhour, Gazala, and Bardia bombed night of 
July 30; fires and explosions caused. At Zuara (Tripolitania) enemy 
aircraft machine-gunned on ground. No aircraft missing. 

tian Air alarms in Cairo.and Alexandria. A few 
bombs dropped in ta. 


German communiqué: Military ‘installations on Suez Canal bombed 
in night. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk port installations bombed by German 
aircraft, causing fires. Enemy raided Benghazi; one civilian casualty. 


- Angust 2 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR pag 
Air Ministry: No enemy activity over country by day. Some 
activity over east coast; 2 aircraft destro 

Against Germany: German tanker sunk off Ostend. One aircraft 
missing. Docks at Kiel bombed in daylight. Enemy patrol ship sunk 
off Dutch coast. Offengive patrols over Northern France. One aircraft , 
Two more enemy fighters now known to have been destroyed 

` over Northern France on J 
German communious: RAET, sunk off east coast of 
Scotland previous night; others damaged. Harbours on east coast of 
Scotland ‘aud in South-West Engiand, and aerodromes, attacked. 

One aircraft.destroyed. No enemy activity over Germany. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Porkhov, Nevel, 
Smolensk and Zhitomir directions. No substantial change in position 
of troops. Air force sank enemy pee ship and tanker in Baltic, 
and seriously. damaged 4 more, An infantry division -routed near 
Smolensk. => zs : ’ oF tees te 
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German communiqué: Retreating enemy ~deeply penetrated in 
penne In area 150 miles south of Kiev, a great battle of annihilation 
pee Encirclement of Russians east of Smolensk tightened. 
Public utility plants and military installations in Moscow and railway 
Up per Volga and in Ukraine bombed. ‘ 





junctions on 


i | MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Crete heavily bombed in night, Large fires at Candia and 

_ Maleme. Enemy shipping at Lampedusa Islahd bombed previous 

day; 2 ships hit. Aircraft attacked on aerodromes at Borizzo, 
Sicily. Enemy aircraft attacking shipping off North African coast 
intercepted; 5 destroyed. Three aircraft missing; one other+not re- 
turned. Enemy convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean night of 
July 31; one aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué. No damage in raids on Sardinia and Lampedusa. 
One aircraft destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
RAF: Benghazi harbour raided in night of July 31; fires and 
a caused. 
talian communiqué: German aircraft bombed Tobruk, and concen- 
trations of armoured cars south of Sidi Barrani. Successful attacks in 
Gondar area; one aircraft destroyed. 


te 
< 


Aŭgust 3 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
_ Air Ministry: Bombs “dropped at place on south-east coast in day- 
t; some damage, few casualties. One aircraft destroyed over 
C el. 

Against Germany: Particularly heavy raid on Berlin during night. 
Large fires started. Hamburg, kia and Cherbourg dock area also 
raided. Four aircraft missing. Many offensive operations over Channel 
and Northern France during day. 

German communiqué: Six merchant ships destroyed off east coast 
of Britain; one set on fire off Faroes. British aerodromes attacked in 
night. Two enemy aircraft destroyed off Dutch coast. A few bombs 

he ee in North and North-West Germany; ‘small forces’ reached 
some civilian casualties; 3 aircraft destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA ' 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in Porkhov, Smolensk, Korosishev, 
and Belaya Tserkov directions, and in Estonia. On Aug. 1, 41 German 
aircraft destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Raids on Moscow attempted during 
night; a few aircraft dropped bombs; no military damage. In Baltic, 
naval and air forces sank one destroyer and one transpart and damaged 
others. Later: Fighting also in Korosten direction. 


c 
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- German communigas: During destruction of enemy units west of 
Lake Peipus, 10,000 prisoners taken. Elsewhere, fi eee ed 
successfully. Military installations in Moscow bo in night. 


i i MEDITERRANEAN AREA. - 
Admiralty communiqué: Italian 6-inch gun cruiser torpedoed by 
submarine; 2 hits secured. Two supply vessels sunk by torpedo. 

Floating dock hit by t o leas than a mile from Italian coast. 
Italian communiqué: Raid on Malta. 
3 NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
German coimmmentqgué: Alexandria naval base bombed in night. 
Italian communiqué: Bombs dropped on Mersa Matruh, causing 


August 4 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS i io ¥ 

Air Ministry: Slight enemy activity in country in night; bombs at 
a few scattered points; some damage and casualties at a place in north- 
east England. Few aircraft over country in daylight. : 

Against Germany: Industries and communications at Hanover and 
Frankfort-on-Main, and Calais docks, bombed in night. One aircraft 
missing. Offensive operations over Channel and Northern France in 
day. One aircraft missing. 3 

German communiqué: Railway installations on.south-east coast of 
England attacked in daylight. Freighter sunk off Faroe Islands. 
Military installations m harbour towns on Scottish and English east 
coast, including Hull, bombed in night; fires started. Few bombs 
dropped by enemy in North and North-West Germany; no military 
damage; 3 aircraft destroyed. : 


NAVAL OPERATIONS i 
Admiralty: German steamer Frankfurt, 5,529 tons, intercepted on 
way to Europe from Rio. 
talian official statement: An Italian submarine operating in - 
Atlantic missing. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communtguéd: Fighting continued previous day in Smolensk, 
Korosten, and Belaya Tserkov directions and Estopia. Two German 
me destroyed in Zhitomir direction. 

ussian radio: Individual aircraft broke through to Moscow in 
night; some fires, no military damage. 

German communiqué: German and Hungarian mobile troops cut off 
vital railway communications in enveloping movement in Ukraine. 
Mass of Soviet forces east of Smolensk now annihilated, rest facing 
disbandment. Utility Pae and arms works in Moscow, and railway 
junction near source of Dvina, bombed- in night. 
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Finnish communiqué: Enemy counter-attacks repelléd north of Lake 
Ladoga. 


Cannas Nowe E Soviet air losses Aug. 3 were 58. Russians 
bombed Constanza; no military damage; 6 aircraft destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

RAF.: Many Italian fighters destroyed on rend at Rego 
previous day. 

Italian official statement: British submarine Cachalot rammed and 
sunk by Italian torpedo-boat. 

German communi German and Italian dive-bombers scored 
direct hits on 2 British destroyers north-west of Mersa Matruh. 

Italian communiqué: Naval base of Malta bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Offensive petrols from Tobruk continued; enemy 
avoided contact. s 

RAF.: Enemy itions in Tobruk area bombed previous day. 
Benghazi harbour Pona nicht of Aug. 2; many fires. Berka aero- 
drome machine-gunned. . Gambut aerodrome bemped; Misurata 
attacked on preceding day. No aircraft missing. 

Egyptian comenunsqud: Air raid in Suez Canal in ight 17 killed, 
58 injured. 

German communi : Military installations in Suez Canal bombed in 
night. Four ai destroyed i in air fighti 

Italian commmentquéd: Strong activity of ‘advanced elements on 
Tobruk front. Port and fortifications at Tobruk bombed, causing fires. 
Direct hits on railway junction of E Mersa Matruh. Losses inflicted on 
enemy in Gondar zone. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 

July 2A.—Information was published of the action taken by the 
Committee set up by Congress on June 20 to investigate Nazi activities. 
Raids were made on the German e of Welfare and Culture, the 
German Society of Welfare, the Federation of German es of 
Welfare and Culture, and the German Institute of Help in Buenos 
Ayres; also on a German union, believed to be the premiges of the 
German Labour Front under another name. 

Judge Vasquez stated that the Federation of German Leagues super- 
intended the others and was directed from Berlin. It was the successor 
of the Nazi Party in Argentina. 

Juy 2.—It was announced that a transmitting and receiving set 
capable of sending radio messages to Europe had been found in a bag 
consigned to a senior official of the German Embassy; also documents’ 
relating to Nazi activities. - 

The German Ambassador protested to the Foreign Ministry against 
the detention of 3 diplomatic bags consigned to.him by the Legation in 
Lima which had been removed from the aeroplane at Cordoba on the 
orders of the Congress Committee. (It was understood that the radio 
set was found in one of these b 

“ly 28.—The German Ambassador visited the Acting President and 
told ie he did not know what the contents of the bags were. 

July 29:>—The Committee issued a detailed statement on the seizure 
of the diplomatic bags. They had been opened im the presence of the 
rag of the Par Ae Airways and of Judge Vasquez, who was 

ere by chance. They weighed 150 kilos, whereas the German-Argen- 
fine Convention allowed diplomatic Paes a maximum weight of 20 kilos. 

ey had Jeft Argentine territo e luggage of a diplomatist, and 
“had returned by air from Lima, having lost their diplomatic character, 
and the Committee accordingly ordered their seizure. 

Fetes oat ete eh Der Em announced that diplomatic bags 

on Argentine territory contrary to international 
rules, denied th the seer tiie of the document found in a wireless set, 
and requested the Foreign Ministry to ascertain the facts and punish 
those responsible. 

J#ly 31.—The Foreign Ministry replied to the German Embassy; 
it is understood to regret the occurrence, but not to admit that the 
diplomatic guarantee has been violated, to inquire why the Embassy 

ed as diplomatic correspondence objects which were not such, 
and to ask that the wireless set, the introduction of which violates 
Argentine néutrality, should be re-exported or destroyed. 

The President of the Investigating Committee of Congress said-the 
Committee had proved the existence of wide totalitarian activities, 
with ramifications abroad,’ seriously POEPIE the country and its 
institutions. 


AUSTRALIA 
July 24.—The Minister of Aircraft Productión statéd that by fhe 
end of Octobef there would be 1,000 Australian-made aircraft in the air. 
1036 . 
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Jy 28.—The Prime Minister stated that Japanese balances in 
Australia had been frozen under the exchange control regulations for 
some time, and that trade with Japan had been conducted on a sterling 
or dollar basis, so that new regulations would not be required for pro- 
viding machinery similar to that applying in the rest of the Empire. 

July 28.—The Prime Minister, in’a statement on Indo-China, said 
that in spite of great prévocation, Australia had ed normal rela- 
tionships with Japan, controlling exports to her oa to prevent indirect 
exports to Gérmany or the building up of unusual war supplies. 

The Japanese had assumed a mili position vts-a-vis vital British 
interests which anyone who looked at a map could perfectly understand. 
Atstralia still wanted peace in the Pacific, but her vast war effort and 
the economic measures just taken testified to the resolute xe of 
Australians, who would not evade difficulties or fail to defend p: on 
which their free future depended. 

All bank credits belo to Japanese were blocked. 

Aug. 4.—Mr. Spender, Minster for: the Amy, said ‘at a public 
meeting ‘that Australia would resist any aggression in the Pacific to 
the utmost. Japan’s entry into, Indo Ct ina was ed with mis- 
giving. Japan had no need to protect Thailand from Britain. “Let me 
say with e ammod clarity that Britain has no designs in Indo-China 
or in Thailand. We would welcome a similar statement, borne out by . 
comparable actions, from Japan.” 


BOLIVIA ; 
uly 21.—The President’s office announced that several senior Army 

officers had been arrested in Cochabamba province. The Government 
rejected the demand of the German Minister that he be given proof of 
his alleged subversive activities. g 3 

July 22.—The German Minister left for Chile, after ly rejécting 
the assertion that he had taken part in intrigues against the Government. 
The premises of a German firm in La Paz were searched and several 
Germans arrested. r 

July 23.—The arrest of small groups of Army officers who were 
planning a cowp d'état was announced, including Major Abroa, chief of 
the military region of Cochabamba. This and the Nazi plot were not 
inter-related, but coincided. Among other,arrests was that of Siles, 
editor of the German Transocean Agency. 

Jay 24.—Among documents seized from the German tion was 
stated to be a letter from Major Belmonte, the Military Attaché in 
Berlin, to the German Minister in La Paz revealing plans to “free” 
Bolivia with German aid. ' ti 

"July 28,—German Note of protest and-declaration by Major Belmonte. 
See J) i a 
i Jy 30. The arrest was announced of the German Consul at 
Cochabamba. La Prensa, a pro-German paper, was suspended. 


BULGARIA ~ m ' 
July 24.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the Government, 
in their attempts to “‘Bulgarize” the areas in Greek Thrace and Eastern 
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Macedonia taken over after the overrunning of Greece and Yugoslavia, 
had deported to Bulgaria a number of leading Greeks and had compelled 
Greek inhabitants to alter their names to make them sound Bulgarian.- 

July 28.—It was learnt that the Government had protested to the 
Soviet Government against the alleged landing of 3 parachutists near 
Dobrich on July 14. 


CANADA . 

July 28.—The Prime Minister stated that the necessary steps for the 
freezing of ae credits had been taken and that control of Chinese 
assets had established at the request of the Chinese Government. 

July 27—A Government spokesman in Ottawa announced the 
stoppage of all exports to Japan. The Prime Minister announced that 
he had given notice to the Japanese Ambassador of the termination of 
the Trade Treaty of 1911. 

July 29.--The Duke of Kent arrived in Ottawa by air from England. 


July 29.—The Government informed Wendler, who arrived from 
Bolivia the previous day, that he must leave immediately. 


CHINA 

July 24.—It was stated in Chungking that in the event of a Japanese 
invasion of Southern Indo-China the Governmént’s attitude would be 
governed by the statement by the pore Minister on June 23, 1940. 
` Admiral Yang told the press that 7 battleships, 3 aircraft carriers, and 
55 destroyers, reported to be going south, passed Kyushu on July 22, 
and on July 18 30 transports were seen near-Hong-kong. 

July 2.—It was announced that the Government asked the 
British Government to freeze Chinese assets, as they had asked the U.S. 
Government to do. . 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 

Aug. 4.—Yenan was heavily raided by the Japanese. 

= SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

July 29.—Chungking was raided by 27 aircraft, and the U.S. gunboat 
Tuuta pt damaged. The Soviet Embassy was partially destroyed 
and the British Embassy again ; , 

July 30.—Japanese reports stated that Chungking had been bombed 
for 7 hours by the largest formation of aircraft ever used against the 
city. Direct hits were scored on the remaining military establishment 
in the Futukwang sector and the western suburbs. 

Aug. 4.—Heavy fighting was reported to the north of Ichang, where 
the Japanese recently launched an offensive in a westerly direction. 
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After withdrawing, the Chinese counter-attacked and claimed to have 
surrounded and wiped out the main body. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Aug, 4 4.—The Chinese claimed to have recaptured Chaoyang, near 
Swatow 
Many towns in Hunan were bombed by the Japanese. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Jwy 28.—Fhe Japanese in Shanghai imposed restrictions on exports, 
the Japanese Customs informing shipping and forwarding companies 
that many articles (including cotton, machinery, chemicals,-and manu- 
factured products) might not be exported except to Japan. 
The Japanese also announced regulations for the control of transac- 
ae with Americans, 
led 30.—The export ban from Shanghai on provisions, cqtton goods, 
ertilizers was removed, but the list of articles prohibited was 
eee to 17. The British steamer Hwan was detained by the 
Japanese and compelled to discharge her cargo of cotton. The U.S. 
steamer Donanatt unloaded most of her cargo of Chinese produce and 
sailed nearly empty. 
Aug. 4——Shameen, the foreign settlement in Canton, was blockaded 
by the Japanese as a eta to the British decision to freeze Japanese 
assets. 


CUBA 

July 24.—Four Germans wete arrested in Havana, ed with 
activities endangering the security of Cuba. They were -known 
residents. | 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


July 30.—Move for recognition of the Government by the U.S. 
Government. (Ses U.S.A.) 


ECUADOR 

Jy 23.—It was announced in Quito that Peruvian troops attacked 
outposts along a 12-mile front, while 8 aircraft bombed Puerto Bolivar 
3 times. 

wy 25.—Puerto Bolivar and Santa Rosa were bombed again, and 

fighting was stated to be ee “on all fronts”. 

July 26.—Agregment was reached with Peru and fighting ceased. 

Aug. 1.—Statement concerning end of hostilities with Pern. (See 
Pers.) 


EGYPT 

Jy 31.—The Prime Minister formed a new Cabinet of 5 Liberals, 5 
Independents, and ‘5 Saadists, thus ending the rift on internal ee 
between the Cabinet and the Saadists. 
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FINLAND a 
Jy 29.—The Foreign Minister handed an aide-memoire to the 

British Minister informing him that as, Finland was a co-belligerent with 

Germany, normal.diplomatic relations with Britain could hardly be 

maintained. Asked if this meant that Finland was requesting the 

severance of relations he replied that that was so. 

és iy AE of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. - 
ee 





Avg. 2 ji aria prohibition of trade with Finland. (Ses Great 
chine A 

vernment issued an official statement protesting against the 
bombing of Petsamo by British aircraft. 


FRANCE( 

July 23.—An official kesman in Vichy | stated that Japan had 
demanded bases in Indo-China, “as a temporary milit measure to 
defend Indo-China against the de Gaullists, Chinese, and Britisk”. He 
denied that Japan had presented an ultimatum; negotiations were con- 
tinuing in Vichy and at eats He also denied that Germany had 
intervened, 

The Government had no objection to Japan’s temporarily occupying 
military bases, on condition there was no threat to Tao Chines 
integrity or French sovereignty. Japan made no territorial demands, 
and merely wanted to protect the country. Theré were Chinese troop 
concentrations in Yunnan, and British troops and aircraft in Burma 
and Malaya, leading Japan and France to fear an Anglo-Chinese oss 
to occupy Indo-China. France could not defend it alone, and Ja 
intervention came within the 1940 agreenfent which rec her 
predominant position in the Far East. 

In reply to a press question why France had not invited the United 
States to help defend Indo-China instead of Japan, he replied, “We 
asked the United States last year what help they could give us in Indo- 
China, but we got nothing Washington”. 

Marshal Pétam, addressing cadets at St. Cyr, said, “We are obliged 
to protect our colonies ... on which our neighbours have cast their 
eyes. We must be able to defend our Empire ... We must be ready 
for all eventualities. We shall, perhaps, again have to defend our 
colonies, but if any new adventures should ever be undertaken I hope 
we should face them with the same vigour and energy as was shown in 
Syria; if so, we shall save the honour of France’. 

The Vichy radio stated that if Indo-China was attacked it would be 
“an ble o ece of piracy on the part of Britain, who seems to 
a: on the point of launching an attack on the-colony of her former ally”. 

July 24.—The Paris radio announced that the Vichy Government had 
decided to deport all British subjects from France, stating that “after 


getting rid of the Free French ites and the enemies of France as 
well as of the Communists and Jews it is now the turn of the British. 
After the pumberless British aggressions . . . it is intolerable that British 


subjects should be permitted to live on French territory on their pound 
sterling. The same applies to British institutions, religious, social, and 
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educational, which are all in the service of the British Intelligence”. 

Tt was stated in Vichy’that the Government had ordered all British 
residents of the Departments along the frontier and coast to leave at 
once. 

It was announced in Vichy that the conversations with Japan were 
continuing, and no agreement had been signed yet. The French share 
in the defence of Indo-China would be as full as was allowed by the 

paige lag, Sark the forces in the Far East. The spokesman agreed 
that Japan initiated the conversatioris, because France had 
accepted her explanation of the situation—frst, that she had a pre- 
dominant ition in defence of order in the Far East; and, secondly, 
“because Japan informed us of the menace with which Indo-China 
was threatened”. 

July 26.—The Vichy Government issued a statement announcing 
that agreement had been reached with Ja for the joint defence of} 
Indo-China, and declaring that “Japan intends to observe strictly 
her obligations arising from the various existing arrangements between 
her and France, especially her solemn promise to respect the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-Chi ”, The Foreign Ministry 
stated that this declaration had also been published by the Japanese 
Government Information Office. 

July 2%—The Vichy Government announced that the tsar 
would occupy two points on the Indo-Chinese coast and several 
in the interior, and would have the use of roads and, perhaps, he 
for troop transport. Also that the delivery of rice to the "Japanese 
was one of the essential points of the Agreement. 

29.—Text of the, ent, and statement by the Vichy 
Government. (See Special ote.) Reports from American sources 
stated that Delton and the ie isin, with the connivance of 
Laval and without consulting Marshal Pétain, had agreed readily to 
the Japanese demands, telling the fo press that the REET 
and British intended to occupy Indo-China, and that they Fe aa i 
the’ Japanese. To enquiries made by U.S. press es they 
replied, “We are helpless and cannot resist. We kave fad th the experience 
of Syria, and we prefer Germans or Japanese to the British”. Other 
American reports stated that Germans were exercising ee 


control over all de ents of life in unoccupied as well as occupi 
France, and that they had received permission to move troops across 
France into S 

July nto Spin announced the arrest, of 2 French air 
force officers at Vichy, with sympathy with de Gaulle. 


July 31.—French ships interned in Turkish ports. (Ses Turkey.) 

Several prominent Right-wing personalities, including 2 air generals, 
were arrested for opposition to the régime. 

Aug.1—A new law empowered Admiral Darlan to order. the 
removal from his home of any person deemed dangerous to national 


security. ` 
Marshal Pétain was understood to have given the United States 
Ambassador further assurances that the Vichy Government would 
retain its independence in Africa. 
Aug. 2.—Vichy and Swiss re eee stated that Marshal Pétain had 
rejected German gemands for ht to “protect” Dakar and other 
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French bases in North Africa from “the im ic designs of foreign. 
Powers”, and for Laval’s return to the C i 
Mr. Sumner Welles’s statement to Vichy C Covenant (See U.S.A.) 
Aug. 4.—It was reported from Vichy that the Government: had 
decided not to grant the Axis Powers facilities in North Africa, 
but to adhere to the armistice terms. 


GERMANY 


July 22.—The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that “in some sectors 
of the front our victories were too hasty. Fortresses which we believed 
were an conquered suddenly resumed resistance by virtue of. 
un fortifications which were not noticed. ... We confess 
that e hardships of these battles exceed anything in history, and we 
‘assume that the increased, bitter resistance and power of the Red 
Army is caused by the knowledge of its leaders that their last reserves 
aré in the fight”. ‘ 

The wireless bulletins repo rted that normal conditions were almost 
restored in the liberated regions of the Ukraine, and that the harvests 
were promising. 

The Government’s protest against the action of the Bolivian 
Government. (See Bolsora.)  - 

Juy 23.—The News Agency Stated that “Tt is learned in political 
circles that information has been received that Japan has evidence of 
certain British aspirations with regard to Indo-China. The same 
circles are convinced that Japan is determined to resist the realization 
_ of these aspirations by all means“in her power. Statements in the 
French press are ed here which of France’s determination 
to defend the integrity of Indo-China. It is thought possible in German 

uarters that, in the meantime, contact has been established between 

e Japanese and French Governments to consider these questions”. 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that from 10 to 12 thousand 
wounded were arriving in Berlin every day. The Ambassador to 
Russia was reported to have said, while in Turkey on his way back 
from Moscow, that an eventual German victory was assured, though 
the invasion was behind schedule, and an independent Russian State 
could then not be allowed to exist; “there would no longer be any group 
inside Russia capable of gathering the rational forces together or of 
founding a new régime in the spirit of the new order. Russia would 
have to me a sort of colony, administered directly by the Germans 
until a new Russian generation would arise to inherit the land under 
German tuition’. The Ukraine would remain a direct German 
protectorate. 

July 25—The News Agency announced that “Gas warfare is 
forbidden the Geneva Protocol but not preparations for it. 
Obviously a nations study the use-of gas, as no nation can risk being 
unarmed against an enemy which suddenly decides to use gas. 
Naturally instructions also exist in Germany. If the Soviet use the 
discovery of German instructions about gas as an excuse to begin gas 
warfare Germany will answer appropriately.” 

The Schwarze Rs, arguing that the war against Russia was 
merely to forestall] an attack by that country, said Hitler had tried 


` 
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strongly to come to an understanding with her to save German blood, 
“which af lost to a great extent could endanger the whole existence 
of the German nation. Our endeavours were futile, as Stalin was 
determined to make war on Germany.- Now, after 4 weeks of war, 
we realize the enormous number of tanks and ’planes that Russia had 
manufactured for the purpose. We’are not fighting to save culture, 
civilization or democràcy, but merely to save 

Jwy 26.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a leading article, drew 
attention to the radical difference between the fighting in France and 
in Russia, and said that “quite apart from the totally different 
conditions of terrain the new opponent has, generally speaking, proved 
far tougher. Moreover, in contrast with the enemy in the West, the 
Soviet y has for years been trained and equipped to meet just this 
modern form of attack. Thus, the Soviet Army never dreamt for a 
single moment of confining itself to the defensive, but from the very 
outset met the German advance with offensive counter-attacks. In 
addition, it could throw in numerically superior forces and a mass of 

*modern technical material built up over a period of years. We must 
also remember the fanatical ideological hatred heh the Russians 
bear us. 

This erin why the German shock troops, after breaking through, 
had seldom found before them the open country, but instead, wave 
after wave of new enemy attackers. Further, the beaten. opponent 
who remained in the rear had been encircled, but he had fought on 
in spite of that. It concluded: 

“But when our opponent’s reserves really fail, when he has no more 
tanks to throw in...then inevitably a new phase of the war will 
begin, when the German tanks and motorized troops will sweep on 
over the ruins of the enemy resistance.” 

a „military spọkesman of the Wilhelmsstrasse said that despite 

losses the Russians were still hurling in an immense number 
of fresh and well-equipped reinforcements. 

The Börsen ARRE, in an article by General Liebmann, said the 
issue on the Eastern Front could not be expected in a period of days. 
Decisive battles could not be fought by motorized units alone, and 
conclusive victories required the concentrated strength of the whole 
army which, even to-day, consisted mainly of marching infantry 
and horse-drawn vehicles. 

July 27.—The News Agency stated that favourable conditions had 
now created for the successful continuance of the cam 
in Russia “in a manner which the public will naturally not be able 
to comprehend until the conclusion of the forthcoming operations’. 
It added that “fast: German troops have penetrated deep into the 
Soviet hinterland and in the southern sector of the front”. 

The, fifth week of,war consisted chiefly of “battles of material’, in 
which the Russians suffered tremendously without cramping the 
German freedom of action. The Luftwaffe was hampering the Russian 
retreat by bombing the rear and by attacking Moscow, as the directing, 
arming, and traffic centre. The liberation of Bessarabia and Estonia - 
was impending. 

The press lished reports, stated to have been published in 
Sweden and Finland, that Leningrad had fallen. (Thig report was 
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published in Swedish papers, but had been received from Berlin the 
previous day. ° ‘ 

Juy 28—The Berlin radio stated that “the armies in the East ° 
are not concerned with territorial gains; on the contrary, one might 
say that territorial gains would be disadvantageous’. An advance- 
on Moscow would not serve the German armies as long as the enemy’s 
striking power had not been destroyed. The Soviet troops fought with 
fanaticism, and ‘‘the fierce resistance of the enemy and the enormous 
reserves in men and material that are being constantly thrown into 
the battle prove most clearly that.a decision of world importance is 
at stake”. 

The Government sent a Note, to the Bolivian Government protesting 
against the allegations against Wendler and declaring that the letter 
produced i in support of them and attributed to Major Belmonte was 

‘nothing more than a clumsy forgery’. They were accordingly 
“bound to declare that the Bo Bolivian Government, at the instigation 
of a third Power and without any attempt at explaining the facts, 
have lent themselves to procedure ages the diplomatic representative ` 
of the Reich of a kind unparalleled in international relations”. 

Jy 30.—The D.A.Z., d with the Eastern cam , said 

“materially the battle-front is at least 6 times as great as that een 
the Channel and the Meuse, while anything in the last war is overt- 
shadowed’’. Militarily, it explained, the climax of the struggle was 
already passed, but the actor over the Russians would not be followed 
by the same results as in France, because Russia still had intact 
reserves which the German military authorities believed to be 
“gigantic”. 

A German official statement said that Leningrad was expected 
to fall very shortly. 

. Aug ‘The Berlin radio stated that German troops in Russia had 
to fight “an enemy far superior in arms”, and that the peculiar tactics 
of Soviet defence ired a change in German tactics. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

at, sly 22.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament 

that the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in the United States had 

authorized a loan of $425 million to the British Government, and an 
agreement had been ed the previous day. Interest was at 3 per 
cent and the loan aoa ened in 15 years, with an optional extension ' 
of 5 years if two-thirds of the capital had been repaid within the 
15 years. The loan was to provide the country with exchange to be 
used towards paying for war supplies contracted for prior to the passing 
of the Lease and Lend Act. 

Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament regarding India. (See Spectal 
Note.) 

Statement regarding Indo-China broadcast from Singapore. (Ses 


Si 

KA —Mr. Eden, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question, 
said the reports that the Japanese Covenant intended to, take 
action to obtain bases in Indo-China were the more significant since” 
they coincided with a Japanese press campaign of innuendo against 
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` Great Britain in respect of both Indo-China and Thailand. The 
alleged tlesigns of Britain in both countries were entirely non-existent. 

Relations with Thailand were governed by the existing treaty of 
non-aggression, which was not peas to obtain exclusive advantages, 
and was not directed against gt east Rarunr s in so far as any 
such party should try to ie ies wi excellent neighbourly 
relations which had always existed between Thailand and Great 
Britain. 

General Golikov arrived back in London. 

Juy 24.—It was announced that before the end of October women 
born in 1910 to 1916 inclusive, and men born in 1895, 1896, and 1897 
would be required to register. The number involved was estimated. 
at 3 million. 





My. Eden, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question, stated 
that since the Spanish civil war the Government been anxious 
to do everything in their power to promote the economic rey. of 
Spain, and considered they could best ED to this 
the revival of trade. They had accordingly concluded Tade an 
Loan Agreements of March 18, 1940, a the Supplementary Loan 

ent of April 7, 1941. On July 30, 1940, the Minister of Economic 

arfare had stated that it was not their policy to extend the blockade 

to neutral countries $0 long as supplies could reach them without 

risk of falling into enemy hands; further, that it was British policy 

not merely to allow such supplies to pass through the naval controls, 
but also to assist neutral countries to obtain them. ` 

The Government had now noted that General Franco in his speech 
on July 17 displayed complete misunderstanding not only of the general 
war situation, but also of British economic policy towards Spain. His 
speech showed Íittle evidence of the goodwill necessary for economic 
arrangements to succeed, and his statement made it appear that he did 
not desire further economic assistance. If that was so the Government 
would be unable to proceed with their plans, and their future policy 
would depend on the actions and attitude of the S Government. 

July 25.—It was announced in London that directions had’ been 
given to bankers under Defence (Finance) Regulation 2A prohibiting, - 
as from July 26, the carrying out of orders affecting Japanese balances, 

old, and securities in the U.K. without a licence from the Treasury. 
rresponding action was being arranged in other parts of the Empire. 

Previous to this Mr. Eden sh stated in Parliament that it was evident 
the occupation by Japan of further bases in Indo-China was imminent, 
and that this new ion was meditated had been clear for some 
time. The fact that occupation was place with the consent 
of Vichy did not obscure the fact that Japan achieved her object 
by threat of force. The miserable plight of the Vichy Government in 
the face of these demands provided one further example of the blessings 
of collaboration with the Axis, he said, and “to the sorry tale of humilia- 
tions to which the Vichy Government have subjected the French people 
is added the new indignity of having to accept the so-called protection 
of Japan against a threat which everyone knows does not exist’’., 

The Government regarded these developments as a potential threat 
to their own territories and interests in the Far East. They had been 
in close communication with the U.S. Government, the Dutch Govern- 
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ment, and, of course, with the Dominions. The attitude of the U.S. 
Government had been publicly announced in no uncertain terms by 
Mr. Welles, and “I am sure the House will join with me,” he said, “in 
welcoming that timely and salutary statement”. 

He concluded by saying he would give the House further information 
at an early date, but could at once state that certain measures in 
Malaya had already been enforced, in view of the plain threat implied 
in the Japanese action. 


“iy 26.—It was announced that the Ambassador in Tokyo Had” 


ormed the Japanese Government that Great Britain denounced all 
the commercial treaties with Japan, from that of 1911 onwards, with 
the agreement of all the countries of the British Commonwealth and 
Dominions. 

A statement issued in London announced that the Government, in 
conformity with their statement of Feb. 4, were collaborating with the 
Emperor of Abyssinia for the speedy re-establishment of an in dent 
Ethiopia, and it had now been thought possible to take up the question 
of evacuating from the country the large number of distressed Italian 
civilians who were without means of support. They were therefore in 


communication with the Italian Government about the possibility of 


carrying out such a scheme. 

Jwly 27,—Mr. Harry Hopkins, broadcasting from London, said he 
had corhe over on business—the business of every American—the 
safeguarding of our heritage of freedom of thought and action. Right 
now Hitler is seriously threat this heritage of ours, a heritage 
which is yours”. He had come ina ber aircraft, and with him were 
.20 more. President Roosevelt, he went on, was rendering Britain more 
than lip service. “To-night British and American warships are patrol- 
ling on parallel lanes with only one object in view—to guard the 
world’s life-line. Even now as I speak sleek grey destroyers flying the 
American are plunging their bows into the waters of the North 
Atlantic. President is at one with your Prime Minister in his 
determination to break the ruthless power of that sinful psychopath 
of Bérlin.” 

He had learned, he said, that most of the war material America had 
shipped to Britain had arrived, and he had learned what she needed 
now and was returning to America to report this to the President. 
The lifeline was now much ; no enemy action could stop the 
ceaseless tide of ships coming to ritain daily, and-he referred A the 
large numbers of aircraft, tanks, and -guns they were bringing. 
Ocean-going ships, many of them oil tankers, had been tránsferred to 
Britain, and the greatest cargo ship construction programme ever 
undertaken was in progress. And yet they realized in America that so 
far their part had not been great. It took some time for them to realize 
that the war might well be decided’ in the factories, steel mills, and 
mines of the United States. 

They had not pig eles the question of food; “America will never 
allow the people of Britain to go hungry”. She had decided to decrease 
consumption of food and increase production. He compared the 
Atlantic with the endless belt of a mass production factory—a belt 
bri the tools of war and the friendship of a fellow democracy. 
In conclusion, he said: “People of England, people of Britain, people 
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of the Bsitish Commonwealth of Nations, you are not fighting alone.” 
- July 28.—The Treasury announced that'at, the request of the 
Chinese Government directions had been issued blocki sterling 
balances and other sepsis of persons resident in China as from the 
next morning. 

July 20.—Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s speeches. (Ses Special 
Summaries.) . l j 


The Government’s intimation from the Finnish Government sever- 
ing diplomatic relations. (Ses Finland.) 

Jay 30.—Mr. Eden, announ in Parliament the occupation of 
Indo-Chinese bases by "Japan, sald he was circulating a full account of 
the developments leading up to this and of the action the British 
Government took to avert it, and then referred to the economic 
measures taken, in particular the freezing on July 25 of all Japanese 
and Chinese assets, and the termination of trade treaties. Steps had 
ne been taken to withdraw ships’ warrants from Japanese shipping 

eg, 

It was not the British Government’s fault that relations with Japan 

had reached this state. Japan complained of encirtlement, he said, 
' “vet it is K ER by successive acts of on, has drawn 
closer and closer together in self-defence the countries which lie in her 
path and whose territories and interests are ever more sharply 
threatened. I cannot believe that statesmanship in Japan is entirely 
dead or blind; and I sincerely trust that those responsible fòr the 
destinies of the Japanese Empire will reflect, while there is yet time, 
whither their present policy is leading them”. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in Parliament that much progress had been made in fulfilling 
‘the promise of economic assistance given by the Government to Russia, 
and considerable quantities of goods were on their way there from 
various partè of the Empire and other countries supporting the 
British cause. In return, valuable supplies were being made available 
by the Soviet Government for the common war éffart. 

Aug. 1.——The Trades Union Congress and Labour Party issued a 
statement welcoming co-operation between Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R., but declaring that no association with the’Communist Party 
was possible. 

Diplomatic relations between Finland and Great Britain were 
formally broken off. 

It was learned that in July the enemy lost 47 aircraft over Britain 
and 229 over the Continent. The R.A.F. lost one over Britain and 256 
over the Continent. 

Mr. Amery, speaking in Parliament on the administrative changes in 
India (See Special Note), said that the major issue to-day was not 
whether India should govern herself, but how she should govern her- 
self; under what type of constitution she could preserve her unity and 
yet secure freedom and self-expression for the varied masses of which 
she was composed. Even without the war this would have taken time. 
Having remitted to Indian hands the framing of the future constitution, 
the British, Government wished, as an interim policy, to associate 
Indian leaders more closely ‘with the government of Indja during the’ 
war. It was hoped that in working together for a common cause, 


+ 
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Indian statesmen would find new bonds of understanding whieh would 
help them in solving the constitutional problem: As the Viceroy had 
been unable to induce the Indian party leaders to help in ee 
Executive Council or in forming an Advisory Council, he had 
himself directly to those leading public men who were best fitted to 
help the Government in the work of administration. Almost all 
consented. The old Executive had contained four European and 
three Indian members; the new would have eight Indians to four 
Europeans. The National Defence Committee would be almost en 
composed of Indians. It represented all elements, communal, PIRA 
and political, of India, ánd it would be difficult by any other method 
to secure. a better cross-section of Indian national life in all its wide 
variety. It ae said that it was not representative because it was 
not an elected body and because Cotigress was excluded by its own act. 
It did not, however, consist of “yes men’’, but of patriotic Indians who 
had come forward to help their country at a critical juncture. He hoped 
that the meeting of these representatives of varied elements in India 
would at least make a begimning | in breaking the political deadlock in 
India and thus rémoving the chief obstacle to the attainment of her 
rightful position as a free and equal member of the British Common- : 


Aug. 2.—The Government declared that Finland was to be regarded 
as enemy-occupied territory; all commercial transactions were for- 
bidden. 


GREECE 
July 27.—The Legation in`London stated that 500 Cretan women 


had been Aa to D for taking partin the defence of the 
island. 


a 


HONG KONG 
. Aug. 1.—The Government issued special tions concerning the 


. inclusion of the colony in the sterling area, following the freezing of 


Chinese assets. Persons of all nationalities are now forbidden to deal 
in foreign currencies. 


HUNGARY 
July 27.—Report of annexation of Medjimourie area and protest by 
Croat Government. (Ses Yugoslavia.) 


INDIA _. 

Jwly-22.—Mr. Am A statement - re enlargement of Executive 
Council. (See Special 

July 23.—Mr. Anieny's ea on “the new appointments. (See 


„Special Notes.) The Nationalist papers declared that the two new 


Councils had no genuine political significance in the absence of funda- 
mental Constitutional changes, and Congress spokesmen complained 
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that the enlarged Council had resulted in no transfer of power in 
thos®& fields in which changes were sought. Mr. Gandhi said the changes 
did not affect the stand taken by the Congress Party, and Mr. Jinnah 
regretted them, maintaining that the persons chosen were not real 
representatives of the Moslem ee 
uly 25.—ColL Draper, of the U.S. Army, accredited to India and 
hanistan as an observer representing the United States, arrived in 
Simla. 
uly 28.—Orders were-issued to all banks to cease transactions 
ecting Japanese balances and assets. 
lait Ree was announced that Indian casualties in East Africa 
m ber, 1940 up till July 8 numbered 6,426. The proportion of 
killed to wounded was about 1 to 5}. 
Aug. 1.—It was learned that the Government had frozen Japan’s 
assets in India. 


o 


f 


INDO-CHINA 

July 22.—British official statement broadcast from Singapore. (Ses 
Singapore.) The Governor, Admiral Decoux, received General Sumita, 
head of the Japanese Military Mission. - 

July 23.—Statement by Vichy Government regarding Japan’s 
demands. (See Francs.) Statement by British Foreign Secretary. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Singapore reports stated that for the previous 4 or 5 days all French 
ships in Indo-Chinese harbours had been forbidden to leave. 

Jw Diet wer occupation was reported to have begun. 

Juy 26.—Gen Sumita arrived in Saigon at the head of the 
Japanese military mission. Many members of the mission had already 
taken up residence in the city. 

Jy 27.—Lorries full of troops arrived in Saigon; also bombers and 
army trucks from Hanoi. 

Jy 28.—It was officially announced in Hanoi that Japanese troops 
had begun disembarking the previous day; also that they were per- 
mitted to use 8 aerodromes, including that at Siemreap, on the Thai 
border. ; 

The Japanese Miltary Mission announced that the arrangement 
with France was concluded on July 23. 

Jy 29.—It was announ at Hanoi that the Japanese were 
stationing 40,000 troops in southern Indo-China. 

July 30.—Reports from French sources stated that more Japanese 
troops landed at a southern port. 


IRAN A 
July 25.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that a continuous 
stream of Germans was entering and leaving the country “in 


subversive activities, with generally at least 4,000 there all the time. . 
(Residence permits were valid only for short periods.) The centre of 
a ts was Tabriz, from where agents went to the Caucasus to foment 
revolt, being particularly active among the Armenians. 

D 
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July 29.—It was understood that the attention of the Government 
bad been drawn by the British Minister to a large numbers of Ger- 
mans in the country and to the risk that they might a tae its 
neutrality by action against British and Allied interests. Govern- 
ment undertaken to look into the matter. 

uly 31.—A Government statement condemning alarmist rumours 
said that the Government, determined to safeguard Iran’s neutrali 
had redoubled its vigilance. The number and names of foreigners in 
the country were known, and they could not indulge in forbidden 
activities. 


ITALY 


Jwy sted iba were current that the Germans had given orders 
for the Italian y to be ready for operations against Turkey. 

Statement by British Government re evacuation of Italian civilians 
from Abyssinia. (See Great Britain.) 

July 27.—The Voce d'Italia, describing the raid on Malta, said the 
remains of the convoy attacked in the Mediterranean had taken refuge 
there, and its presence was detected = uy 25. The Navy decided to 
attack “with these tiny but powerful on which designers have 
worked in silence for many years—one of the most precious secrets 
of the Italian war machine. The men chosen knew that retreat was 

impossible. They must either be killed or taken prisoner. None 
flinched before his task. ... The violation of Malta will go down in 
history as one of the most remarkable- exploits of this war” 

July coer meno speaking at Mantua, said “Blackshirts, let 
me consider it a good augury that I am among you to-day. The 
Virgilian and war-like soul of your soil has come to meet me with the 
intrepid pied esture of its enthusiasm and its fidelity. When one comes 
among : wonderful Italian people one acquires the absolute 
mathematical certainty that we shall con For 6 years the Italian 
people of town and country and of all sil classes has shown its temper 
al Sa „given the highest proof or its tenacity and capacity for 


“Ha 7 '30.—Gayda, commenting on dropping of 04 Ph 
Greenland by American warships, was reported to have ena 


“Axis ships should consider American warships as enemy ships and 
belligerent, and act accordingly.” 

Aug. 4.—Mussolini, in a farewell address at Mantua to the 
Blackshirt legion about to leave for the Russian front, said that the 
struggle between Fascism and Bolshevism was now entering on its 
fmal stage. The alignment was now complete—on the one side Rome, 
-Berlin, and Tokyo, on the other London, Washingtch, and Moscow. 


- JAPAN “ j 

July 22.—The Foreign Minister told the German and Italian 
Ambassadors that Japan would continue to uphold the spirit and 
aim of the Tripartite Pact as a basis for her foreign polisy: 
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Juby 24.—-Mr. Welles’s statement to the Japanese Ambassador. 
(Ses U.S.A.) 

The See of Indo-China was reported to have 
Re had 25.—Reports from Shanghai fated that upwards of one 

n men were being called up. Mr. Eden’s statement and ‘'freezing”’ 
of a assets in Britain. (See Great Britain. 

yy 26.—-Freezing of Japanese assets by U.S. Government. (Ses 
U.S.A.) Denunciation of all commercial treaties by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government ordered the freezing of all U.S. assets in the country 
as from July 28; and of all British assets as soon as it should be con- 
firmed that similar steps against Japan had been taken throughout 
the British Empire. 

The Minister of Finance issued a statement declaring that the 
Government were prepared for the situation created by the American 
and British measures. Japanese assets in America were small, and trade 
had diminished steadily fecently. 

A statement was issued in sgh (and in Vichy) that “complete 
agreement of views was reached between the Japanese and French 
Governments last Monday (July 21) concerning ‘the j e joint defence of 


Indo-China”. Japan promised to ‘ the sovereignty of France 
over all parts of the territory”. (See France.)- 
The Chief of the Information , in a broadcast, declared that 


America still failed to understand Japan’ s real intentions, and that the 
landing of troops in Indo-China was more peaceful in intention than 
that of American troops in Iceland. If the United States was bent 
upon bringing pressure on Japan it was bent upon disturbing the 


peace. 
Jy 28—The Agreement with France was ratified by the Privy 
Council at a special session. 
The “freezing” order was promulgated. The wireless bulletins 
‘contained references to British “military oppression in Thailand”. 
The Tokyo yo poe prohibited the forming of queues at food sho 
july 2. was announced that the aes of the Netherlands 
and of the Dutch East Indies had been frozen. The press contained 
violent attacks on’ the. United ‘States and the Dutch East Indies 
Government for defying Japan 
A joint announcement by the Army and Navy i v stated 
that additional forces were sent to Indo-China on July 27 
“Text of Agreement with the Vichy Government. (Ses Special 
Note. 
Juy a Eden’s statement on-relations with Japan. (Ses Great 
Britan. 
The Ministry of Finance extended the freezing m to British 
North Borneo, and placed 11 more British-owned under control. 
The Foreign Office received a dispatch from the Consul-General in 
Batavia stating that he had been assured by the East Indies Govern- 
ment that they had “made no announcement” oe the oil 
agreement with Japan, and would continue to apply the licence system 
to private transactions between Dutch oil interests and Japan. 
The Prime Minister told the National Mobilization Commission that 
the war was bringing serious effects to Japan and it Was difficult to 
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predict where the conflict m Europe might spread. Japan must always 
be prepared to meet the worst, and the Government were doing’every- 
thing within their power to mobilize all the country’s resources and 
man-power to meet any situation that might arise. 

It was announced that raw silk and fibre would i in ‘future be subject 
to export li regulations. ; 

July 31. ~The Japan ese press stated that 40,000 men, escorted by 
warships and na val aircraft, had landed in -Southern Indo-China. 
Japanese troops were over Camranh Bay. Japanese naval air- 
craft landed at the new air near Saigon. 

The Foreign Minister apologized to the American’ Ambassador for 
the bombing of the gunboat Tusa, forestalling an American protest, 
and stated that Japanese forces everywhere had now been instructed 
to take the utmost care not to damage American property. (See also 
U.S.A.) 

Prohibition of trade with Panama. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 2—Vice-Admiral Sakonji, Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, described the situation as “so tense that a single spark would be 
enough to cause an explosion”. 

Tokyo officials stated that Japan could with United States 
lubricants as she was adapting ae oils and reclaiming 90 per 
cent of used oil. 

The Finance Ministry announced that the Thai banking syndicate had 
granted the Yokohama Specie Bank a credit of 10 million bahts 
to continue the import of rice from Thailand despite the British freezing 
of Japanese assets. 

Aug. 4.—It was reported that all sailings of Japanese ships to the 
United States had been suspended indefinitely. 

Vice-Admiral Niimi stated that the dispatch of Japanese forces to 
Indo-China was now nearly completed." 

The Asahi said that in view of the increasingly hostile attitude of the 
U.S.A. to Japan, no room was left for the two countries to readjust 
their relations, and Japan must complete her preparations in anticipa- 
tion of the worst. Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Chungking were try- 
ing to include the U.S.S.R. in their encirclement of Japan. Japan had 
a neutrality pact with the U.S.S.R., but if the latter acceded to Anglo- 
American demands, jJapan’s course was outlined by the Tripartite 
Pact. 

Reported trade arrangements with Netherlands Indies. (Sse Nether- 
lands East Indies.) 


MANCHUKUO 

Juy 29.—It was announced that the Government had frozen 
British and U.S. assets in the country. - 

Aug. 2.—Large numbers of Japanese troops were stated to be 
entering Manchukuo through Korea. 


tig 


ooa to the German Note protesting against the issue 
T the U.S.A. f black lists affecting German firms, the Foreign 


e ` 
i 
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Minister rejected all interference by Germany. Mexican policy was. 
basei on the principles of inter-American co-operation. He rejected 
the German threat of post-war reprisals against Mexican trade. 


THE NETHERLANDS = - 

Jy 28.—It was learnt that Dr. Colijn, the former Prime Minister 
had been arrested, with 60 members of his party, the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

Juy 28.—The appointment was announced of Admiral Furstner 
as Minister for Naval Affairs. (The Department of Defence was divided 
into a Ministry of Naval Affairs and a Ministry of War.) Mr. van 
Boeyen, the Home Minister, was given the Portfolio of War. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

July 2%8.—It was announced that the existing licensing system for 
exports to Japan was being extended to all exports to that country. 
The Central Bank the quotation of the yen and the currency 
authorities suspended all foreign exchange transactions with Japan. 

Juy 3).—Dispatch to Tokyo from Japanese Consul-General in 
Batavia re oil pact. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 4.— Japanese reports from Batavia stated that the Netherlands 
East Indies had agreed to extend export licences to Japan for such got 
as rubber, oil, and tin, payment for which had been arranged before 


the freezing of Japanese assets. S 


m 


NEW ZEALAND 


July 28.—The Finance Minister announced the Government's 
decision to take parallel action with the other Commonwealth Govern- 
ments in their trade and exchange relations with Japan, and said 
notice had been given to the Japanese representative that the Trade 
Agreement of 1928 would cease to operate after the stipulated 3 months’ 
notice. : 


NORWAY 


July 28.—The Government issued a review of economic conditions 
showing that the food situation was bad, owing to restriction of 
foreign trade and German looting, and stating that in the winter many 
paa would go hungry. A decree recently issued gave the State 
complete power over labour. . 

Aug. 1.—A state of emergency was déclared throughout Norway. 
S.S. officers were empowered to carry out any measures they thought 
necessary, regardless of existing laws. In western and southern Norway, 
all wireless sets were confiscated. 


* 


PARAGUAY - 
July 28.—A Decree was issued imposing the death penalty for . 
anyone proved to have conspired against the sovereignty of the country 
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for a foreign Power eer of 20 to 25 years’ imprisonmen} for 
ing to change the political and social system or to establish a dicta- 
torship with help from abroad. 


sores 


tae fo 23.—It was stated in Lima that Ecuadorean troops had fired. 
on a Peruvian outpost in the Tumbes area near the coast. 

Jw see 25.—Fighting continued. (Ses Ecuador.) 

J ly 26.—Hostilities ceased. 

Avg. J j.—The Peruvian Government announced that the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, and the U.S.A. had, on July 26, requested Peru and 
Ecuador to-cease the hostilities begun on July 5. Peru acceded 
to the vs uest provided that Ecuador offered ample guarantees and 
revoked the decree ordering general‘ mobilization. Ecuador did so om 

uly 31, and hostilities ceased on that date. Peru had not mobilized 
e armed forces. 
—It was learned that Peru had cancelled the 1925.Agreement 
a y on the exchange of diplomatic bags for official correspon- 
dence, as. Germany had used these for other purposes. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS - 

July 26.—Order incorporating the Filipino Army in the U.S. 
Forces. (See USA.) 

July 27.—General MacArthur, C.-in-C. of all U.S. Forces in the 
AE told the press that ‘‘the action of the American Government 

in establishing this new Command can only mean that it intends to 
maintain, at any cost or effort, its full rights in the Far East. It is 
quite evident: that its determination is immutable, its will 
indomitable”. 


PORTUGAL 

Jey 23.—President Carmona left for the Azores, to inspect the 
defences. : - 

The U.S. liner West Point arrived in Lisbon with 227 Gepman and 


ae Ttalian Consular officials arid their familits expelled from the 
A. 


POLAND 

Jy 30 Signature of Agreement with the Soviet Government 
and ‘exchange of Notes between General Sikorski and Mr. Eden. 
(See Spectal Note.) 

July 31.—General Sikorski, broadcasting to Poland, said the 
Polish-Russian Agreement meant a strengthening of the alliance 
with Great Britain and increased friendship with the U.S.A. It opened 
a new era in Polish-Russian relations. It only provisionally regulated 
age-long en ars with Russia, but did not permit even the suggestion 
that Poland’s 1939 frontiers could be in question. Germany was an 
irreconcilable enémy with which Poland would never cooperate 
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Poland was far from Communism, but had never wished to interfere 
- in the affairs of the U.S.S.R., and desired a similar attitude on Russia’s 

part. The condition of their brotherhood in arms must be respect for 
the sovereignty and spiritual features of Poland. 

It was announced that M. Zaleski, Polish Foreign Minister, had 
resigned. 

N 

“RUMANIA 

Jy 22.—It was understood that the Government had asked the 
U.S. Minister in Bucarest that all American Consulates should be closed, 
and the Germans were reported to be putting pressure on the Govern- 
ment to sever relations with the U.S.A. 

Jjt#y 30.—Reports were current that some 8,600 Jews had been 
executed during recent weeks by the German Army authorities. 


SINGAPORE 3 
Jy 22—A statement was broadcast in English and French 
referring to rumours of impending British action in Indo-China and 
declaring that “in fact, there is no question of any such action and 
_ it is considered that the rumours are possibly being circulated to pave 
the way for action by Japan 
British policy towards, Indo-China had consistently been to assist 
‘to maintain the integrity of the country against any interference from 
outside. To this end Britain had striven to maintain normal trading 
relations with Indo-China and had refrained from encouraging any 
attempts to undermine the position of the authorities there. 


se: AFRICA 


23.—General Smuts broadcast an appeal for the adoption of 
Vien pointing out that it stood for freedom (Vryhetd) as well as ` 
ee acts two things they prized above all else. 
Japanese residents began to assemble in Cape Town in order to 
leave the country, and all Japanese businesses were understood to be 
~closing down. 


SPAIN 


~ July 23.—General Franco, addressing Army cadets, said wars were 
not lost only at the front; it was easier to lose them behind the lines. 
“That is the reason,” he added, “why we cannot consider ourselves 
prepared. for war if the whole nation is not organized for fight and 
resistance 

Juy 24.—Mr. Eden’s statement on British help to Spain. (See 
Great Britain. 
Jay 25.—The press reported no word of Mr. Eden’s statement. 

ly 29.—General Franco was reported, from American sources, to 
have sent a Note to the Government of the Latin American countries 

explaining the dispatch of Peat i ady culsiea a 

its eas that 90,000 troops rang enlisted and mére were coming 
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forward, and would fight alongside Rumanians, Slovaks, Norwegians, 

Belgians, Netherlanders, and French in “a crusade to defend the civili- 

zation in which we live’. The Spanish Government, unable to forget 
the sufferings and the great losses that Communism caused during the 
Civil War, was sending young men forth “to defend the Christian 
civilization of the West’. 


SYRIA 

«uly 24.—The Vichy isons marched out of the Jebel Druse, after 
being relieved by British troops, which provided protection for them 
during their withdrawal. 

Jwly 25.—General de Gaulle arrived in Beirut and was given a 
cordial reception. It was announced in Beirut that examination of 
bombs dropped on the city had established that the raids on the 
residential areas during the campaign had been made by German 
bombers. 

Brigadier Dunn, commanding the British troops, met the Druse 
headmen at the palace of Emir Hassan El Atrash and thanked them 
for their welcome. He pointed out that only through a united front and 
with the help of the Allies would the Druses progress on the road to 
independence and ensure their freedom from a slavery which had fallen 
upon the small free peoples of Europe. 


THAILAND 

July 29.—The Government issued a statement declaring that they 
desired to be good friends with all countries, that Thailand had mét 
with no pressure, economic or military, from any country, that she 
feared military aggression from no country, would be concerned in no 
dispute arising outside Thailand, and desired to maintain trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

July 30.—The Bangkok wireless stated that relations between 
Britain and Thailand were closer than ever; Britain had no reason to 
threaten Thailand; British troop movements were purely defensive 
and the British Government habitually informed Thailand of them. 
Great Britain had a non-aggression pact with Thailand, and “the 
British have never been known to break such pacts”. Japan had not 
threatened Thailand and had no reason to do so. Japan was 
ben and desired all Asiatic States to have independence. . “If Japan 

were to come and destroy Thai independence, who in the world 
would respect her?” 


Ang. 2.—Loan to Japan. (See Japan.) 


TURKEY j 

July 22.—The press, writing on the 3rd anniversary of the 
of the Montreux Convention, emphasized the determination of the 
country to defend the Straits against any encroachment. 

It was announced that a German reconnaissance aircraft was shot 
_down the previous day while trying to photograph the Thracian, 
frontier defences. A warning had been given before the guns fired, 
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Jw 31.—It was stated that the Vichy Ambassador had -been in- 
formed by a Note that French ships interned in Turkish ports after 
ey collapse of resistance in Syria would not be released until the end 
of the war, . x 





+ 


U.S.A. f 
July 22.—Loan to Great Britain announced. (See Great Briain.) 

The technical magazine American Machinist published the following 
estimates of monthly production of aircraft: Germany, 2,500; Russian 
2,000; Britain, 1,800; the U.S.A., 1,500; and Japan, 300. 

The Federal Loan Administrator stated that he had told the Soviet 
Ambassador a week previously that he was pare Ais buy any strategic 
materials Russia might want to sell to pay the United States for war 
supplies purchased. The only difficulty was ta materials, icu- 
larly ese and chromium, from Western Russia to Vladivostok 
and then find shipping for it. | 

President Roosevelt stated that a cable and wireless censorship had 
been im in Japan. 

Mr. Welles, ing in Washington at a function at the Norwegian 
Legation, said he believed that millions of people in England and in 
China, and millions of enslaved people in Norway and other occupied 
countries—and millions in Germany and Italy too—were asking, what 
did the future hold for them after the struggle was over? 

The citizens of the free American blics had their great respon- 
sibility in the framing of the answer. They all saw now that no matter 
how great their capacity for defence might be their future welfare was 
oe on the existence in the rest of the world of equally peace- 
minded and equally secure peoples who not only would not but could 
not become a source of potential danger to the people of the New World. 
He therefore suggested that the free Governments of peace-loving 
nations should even now everywhere be considering ahd discussing the 
way in which they could best prepare for the better day which must 
come. 

The League of Nations, as President Wilson conceived it, failed in 
part because of the blind selfishness of men there in the United States 
as well as in other parts of the world; it failed because of its utilization 
by certain Powers primarily to advance their own ambitions; but it 
failed chiefly because of the fact that it was forced to operate, by those 
who dominated its councils, as a means of maintaining the statws quo. 
Tt was never enabled to operate, as intended, as an elastic and impartial 
instrument in bringing about peaceful and equitable adjustments 
between nations. 

Some adequate instrument would have to be found to achieve such 
adjustments. Whatever its mechanism two things were certain: the 
abolition of offensive armaments and the limitation of defensive arms 
and of the taols for their manufacture could only be undertaken through 
some rigid form of international, su ision and control; and second, 
no peace made in the future would be valid or lasting unless it estab- 
lished fully and adequately the natural rights of all peoples to equal 
economic enjoyment. F ° 

July 23.—Mr. Welles received the Japanese Ambassador. 
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Pees Secretary of the Navy, asked whether the Navy was in a position 
out Unie’ States policy in the Far East, replied “Yes”. 
speaking in the Hollywood Bowl, claimed that the 
President had a in the most elementary task of management, 
“the task of delegation, the task of. calling i in the ablest men of the 
country and giving. them the power to act’. He differed with critics 
of the President for his assumption of additional powers, maintaining 
that “it was the clear intention of the founders of this country that, 
in emergencies, the President should lead.... Most of the t 
measures which have peg ae this nation’s position in the ‘yori have 
been the decision not of , but of the President”. ` 

He. then said that all the democracies odent to have taken alarm 
sooner than they did from the rise of Hitler. Their own failure to 
prepare in time had produced a desperate need for speed, for action, 
and ‘ ‘we cannot spare a day in rendering aasistance to all who are 
providing the first line of defence for us.... We must bend every effort 
to keep Britain afloat.... We cannot keep Britain afloat with words, 
noe nas, and undelivered goods”. 

had not wanted E take over Iceland, but e one must see 

t move was necessary. They did not want to have to escort 

re merchant ships through the North Atlantic, but “defence and the 

strengthening of freedom are going to require that.-~ And where the 

strengthening and defence of freedom require that we act, let us act 

like Americans, let us act like a people who have known what freedom 

means. This is a opportunity to make American history some- 
thing that we ce Aa proud. of”. 

ly 24.—Mr. elles eat gave the preas a statement of what he had told 

A Nomura the previous day. He recalled that in S tember, 1940, 

Mr. Hull had declared that it was obvious the existing situation in the 

Pacific was being ret by “duress” and added “tecent developments 

relating to Indo. provide a clear indication that further changes 
are being effected under duress”. 

The attitude of the Government and people of the United States 
had been made abundantly clear; now, “by the course it has followed 
and is following in regard to Indo-China the Japanese Government 
5 giving a clear indication that it is determined to pursue an objective 

ion by force or threat of force”. There was not apparent to 
the Government any valid ground for a Japanese occupation 
of nde China or for the establishment of bases there for self-defence, 
as “there is not the slightest ground for belief on the even of the 
most credulous that the Governments of the United States, or Great , 
Britain, or of the Netherlands have any territorial ambitions in Indo- 
China or have been planning any move which could have been regarded 
as a threat to Japan”. The Government could only conclude that the 
action undertaken was “because of the estimated value to J 
bases in that region primarily for the purposes of a further Mue 
obvious movement of eae in adjacent areas”. The steps taken 
“endanger the peaceful use nations of the Pacific. They 
tend to jeopardize the Ba toy by the United States of essential 
materials such as tin and rubber which are „necessary for the normal 
economy of pe country and the consummation of our defence pro- 
gramme.... Steps which the Japanese Government has taken also 
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endanger, the safety of other areas of the Pacific, including the 
.Philippine Islands”. 

President Roosevelt told the Committee of Civilian Pee 
Organizations that the Government had allowed oil to go to Ja 
order to prevent the spread of the war into the South Pacific. the 

iod before the downfall of France the United States wanted to 
eep, the line of supplies working from Australasia going to the Near 
East—‘‘all those troops and supplies they have maintained in Syria, 
North Africa, and Palestine. So it was essential for Britain that we 
should try to keep peace there in the South Pacific’. Whether or not 
Japan had at that time the ive purpose to enlarge her Empire 
southward she had no oil of her own up in the north; if the United 
States had cut the oil off ‘ var Fon ohably have gone down to 
the Dutch East Indies a and you would have had war”. 
The policy of letting the oil go to ag with | the hope—it had worked 
for 2 years—of keeping the oat out of the South Pacific had therefore 
had “what might be called a method” in it. 

July 26.—The President issued an order “freezing” all Japanese 
assets in the United States, and, at the request of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Chinese assets also. 

The Army De ent announced that all troops in the ae 
Command had ordered to be placed “on a training and ee 
cautionary alert status” at once. It was also announced that President 
Roosevelt had created a new Army Command known as the U.S. 
Army Forces in the Far East. It would include 75,000 American 
troops and the armed forces of the Philippines, about 180,000 strong. 

General Golikov arrived in Washington and saw Mr. ‘Welles and 
General Marshall, the Chief of Staff. 

July 28.—The Government allocated $10 million for immediate 
defence purposes in the Philippines. 

July 29.—A Senate, Naval Committee report was released which 

oted the Soe for the Navy as saying that the captain of a 

.5. destro i did epee Se the coast of Greenland 
when he ved t he was in possible danger of attack by a submarine. 
The destroyer was rescuing 60 survivors of a redoa steamer when 
the listener at the detector believed he heard a submarine. In dropping 
the charges the captain “very prudently exercised the right of self 
preservation”. 

July 30.—The Government protested to Japan against the bombing 
of the gunboat Tsiwia during a raid on Chungking the previous 
day. The Japanese Ambassador visited the State Department and 
was understood to have stated that the incident was ‘“‘not intentional”. 

The Treasury announced that between Feb. 28 and March 13, 
19 Japanese fishing bgats had been seized in Hawaiian waters, and 
unofficial rts stated that they were found to be carrying elaborate 
wireless and photographic equipment and that their crews included 
«embers of the naval reserve. 

Mr. Welles announced that the Ambassador in London had been 
instructed to convey to the Government of Czechoslovakia the desire 
of the United States to enter into formal relations with it, and said this 
step had been taken in furtherance of American support of the national ` 
aspirations of the people of Czechoslovakia. 
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President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress saying that in- 
flationary increases in prices were E underminè the de- , 
fence efforts, and asking for authority to establish “ceilings” for prices 
and rents. He declared that ‘‘we face inflation unless we act decisively 

, without delay”. 

He also asked for authority to buy materials when necessary to 
-assure price stability and to deal more extensively with excesses in the 
field of instalment credit. He recommended that the price-limiting 
authority should be flexible, and should expire within a limited time 
after the end of the emergency. In conclusion, he declared that the 
Government were ding over $30 million a day for defence, and that 
this rate “must and will increase”. 

Jwly 31.—President Roosevelt set up an Economic Defence Board, 
headed by Mr. Wallace, Vice-President, and including the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, War, the Navy, Agriculture, and Commerce, to ` 
advise him on economic defence measures essential for the effective 
defence of the nation. 

General Golikov discussed the military situation and American 
supplies with President Roosevelt. 

tatement by Mr. Hopkins in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Japanese apology for bombie of Tututla. (See Japan.) : 

. The Department of Commerce announced that Japan had suspended 
trade with Panama because Japanese ships were prohibited from using 
the Panama Canal “owing to repairs”. 

Asg. 1.—President Roosevelt told the press that Russian resistance 
was magnificent and better than German military experts had expected. 
Russia did not come under the Lease and Lend Act, and he saw no 
prospect that she would, as she was well able to pay. for supplies pur- 
chased in the U.S.A. Owing to Japan’s apologies and promise of 
indémnities for the bombing of the T#éusla, this incident was now 

President Roosevelt prohibited export of petroleum products suit- 
able for. aviation use to destinations outside the Americas except the 
British Empire and. unoccupied territories of countries resisting 
dgeression. - 

Ang. 2.—Mr. Sumner Welles, in a public statement, said that the 
granting of bases to Japan in Indo-Chma ted a situation “which 

a direct ing upon the vital problem ofsAmerican security’. 
He informed the Vichy Government that their relations with the 
U.S.A. would turn on effectiveness of their endeavour to protect 
French territories from domination by Powers seeking to extend their 
tule by force. . ; 

Aug. 3.—Mr. Hopkins’s departure from Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.S.R. 

July .22.—It was announced that the harvest was good and would 
greatly exceed that of 1940. By July [0 the State had received 4} times 
more grain than at the same date in 1940. 

July 23.—M. Lorovsky showed representatives some docu- 
ments which, he stated, were seized from Germans during the fighting, 


4 
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containing instructions for the use of irritant and poisonous gases. 
They were dated June 11 and marked “Highly secret”. 

Juy 25.—A political commentator, broadcasting from Moscow, 
estimated the number of casualties in the 5 weeks’ fighting at 3 million. 

July 28.—The Tass Agency announeed that the Turkish Ambassador 
had been handed copies of a file of secret documents, captured from 
German officers, containing details of plans for the invasion of Turkey. 

The- Moscow radio gave an account of the smashing-of the 8th 
German armoured division after 3 days and nights of fierce fighting. 

Jely 28M. Vishinsky was understood to have replied to the 
Bulgarian ee about Soviet parachutists landing near-Dobrich 
that it was “absolutely contrary to the facts”. 

July 30.—Mr. Pany ee bs Hopkins arrived in Moscow, with two military 
observers from the in London. He had a prolonged 
discussion with MM. Stalin Pe olotofi. 

Signature of Agreement with Poland. (Ses Special Note.) 

Statement ene help being given to Russia. (See Great Britain.) 

Jy 31.—Mr informed press representatives in Moscow 
that he had told M. Stalin that the U.S.A. considered those who were 
fighting Hitler to be the right party in the present conflict, and in- 
tended to render assistance to that party. The U.S.A. followed the 
Soviet Union’s defensive strugglé with admiration. The type and 
quantity of materials which could be supplied to the Soviet Union 
were discussed. M. Stalin had handed him a message for President 
Roosevelt expressing appreciation of his offér of assistance; the United 
States was not mistaken in trusting Russia to play her part in Hitler’s 
overthrow. 

Ag. 2.—It was learned that negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslav Governments were in progress in Moscow. 

ug. 3.—Mr. Hopkins left Moscow for London. 

The Deputy President of the Soviet Information Bureau said that 
the Germans had lost one and a half million men on the eastern front. 
Pr tions were being made to release Polish prisoners and form a 
Polish Legian. The U.S.S.R. was ready to restore relations with 
Belgium, Norway, and Greece. 


. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jw .-—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the country 
was Tane systematically pillaged by the Germans. Immediately 
after the occupation all Jewish shops were taken over by “com- 
missioners”, and since then the owners and shareholders of all v 
industrial ente rises had been forced to sell them for a fraction of 
their value in marks issued by the Germans. The largest textile 
factory in dé and many other important concerns were already 
in German hands, 

All-doctors and trained nurses had been summoned to serve under 
the German Command. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in London, said Germans, Bulgarians, 
Italians and Hungarians- were competing among themselves to 
nae the -people, but the resistance of the guerrillas continued. 

une 28 5, 000° Serbs in Herzegovina had revalted ahd fought the 


a 
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German and Italian troops for several days before retiring igto the 
hills 


The execution in Belgrade was ed of 17 prominent Serbs. 

Jsly 27.—Reports from Turkish. sources stated that Hungary 
had annexed the Medjimonrie area, inhabited by some 100,000 Croats. 
The Croat Government protested, but the Hungarian Government 
ignored the protest. 

Bands of guerrillas (Tchetnshsy were stated to be causing the Germans 
increasing concern, and each act of reprisal resulted in more men 
fleeing to the mountains to join them. The Germans were reported 
to be calling up all Serbs fit for military service. 

July 29.—Reparts from German sources stated that a large number 
of “Jews and Communists” had been shot for sabotage. 

Aug. 1.—Hungarian reports mentioned increasing sabotage and 
` revolt. The Germans have resorted to wholesale reprisals; 480 execu- 
tions were reported in one day: A fine of 10 million 5 ee was imposed 
on Belgrade for recent “Communist crimes”. The Germans have sent 
25,000 men to maintain order. 

Aug. 2.—Yugoslav-Russian talks. (See U.S.S.R.) 





Published on July 17 





NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES 


Information Departmént Papers, No. .28 


Tms Paper discusses the Dutch Overseas Territories in the East and 
West Irdies. Described b apanese’ spokesmen as part :of Japan’s 
so-called “Co-prosperity Sphere”, Netherlands India, the richest 
single colonial territory in the world, stretching for 2,500 miles between 
Singapore and Port ba and separating the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, is a vitally important factor in the defence of the British 
Empire. The Paper gives an account of the immense resources of 
the country, of the trade and administrative policy followed by the 
Dutch administration, of the reasons why the United States and 
the British Empire have so strong an interest in the maintenance of the 
status quo,. and, in some detail, of the production and trade of the 
country. It also describes the Dutch West Indies, i.e. Dutch Guiana 
and the islands in the Caribbean, important for their strategic position 
and for their great oil refineries. 
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RUSSIAN INCOME AND DEFENCE 

EXPENDITURE 


BY virtue of the great difference between its economy and that of 
other States, of the fierceness of the controversy that has raged about 
the merits and success of its economic plans, and of the paucity and 
ambiguity of the statistical material actually available about it, the 
actual economic strength of Russia has become extremely difficult to 
judge. Probably the most daring and comprehensive attempt to 
compare Russian national income and standards of living with those 
of other countries in recent years was that of Mr. Colin Clark, in his 
Critique of Russtan Statistics, which gives a broad picture of the Russian 
economy in 1934, and another one, based upon much less reliable 
information, of the economy in 1997. It is worth summarizing the 
account of the conditions at the latter date, for, defective though it 
may be in many ways, it is the best available. 

In 1937, the occupied population of the Soviet Union numbered 
about 64.1 million, of which some 24 million were urban. Mr. Clark 
estimated that the average income per head of the occu ied rural 
population, cc ct the value of their own agricul produce 
consumed by them directl uy, was equivalent to about £42.5 per year at 
British prices of 1934. e corresponding average urban income he 
put at £122.2, and the general average for the whole occupied popula- 
tion at {72.3. This estimate makes the a real income per head 
in Russia in 1937 about a third of that in Great Britain, and of the same 
general order of magnitude as in Poland, Japan, and Italy. The whole 
net national income he estimates at about {4,637 millian at British 
prices of 1934, which would be equivalent to about £5,100 or £5,200 
million in 1937, so that the Russian national income, according to this 
estimate, was then of just about the same size as the British. 

Total national income and income per head do not, however, give 
sufficient material for a just estimate of the Soviet Union’s capagity 
to produce the things needed for modern war. Other factors make it 
capable of devoting to war a higher proportion of its total 
output than is the case other countries where the standard of 
living is equally low. First among these factors must be placed the ' 
highly centralized and officially-controlled economic organization of 
the country. The other chief factor, partly dependent upon the first, 
is the.great emphasis which bas been placed upon inidnistrial develop- 
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ment in the last decade. This has resulted in the industrial output 
(especially the ee of heavy industry) per head of the total popula- 
tion being far higher than in most other countries not having far 
higher standards of living than the U.S.S.R. Mr. Clark estimates net 
investment in Russia (a high proportion of which was in heavy 
industry) as having been some 14 or 15 per cent of the national income 
in 1937—a proportion exceeded only m Japan and perhaps in the 
Netherlands. 

The result is a very high development, for a country where the 
standard of living is still so low, of the specific industries upon which 
war production directly depends. In 1934 the chemical and metal- 
workmg industries employed close on 2 million ged maon the 
same number as in Great Britain—and that number has evidently 
increased very considerably since then, for industrial production 
apparently rose by about 50 per cent between 1934 and 1937, and by 
a further proportion not far short of this between 1937 and 1940. 
(The official index-number of investment goods production, which 
shows a rise considerably greater than this, suffers from faulty weight- 
ing.) The steel output of the U.S.S.R., at 18.4 million tons in 1940, 
was considerably larger than that of the British Empire, and was, 
indeed, about 60 per cent of that of Greater Germany. 

How far has this large industrial production been deoii to defence? 
The answer to this question is made difficult by a number of factors. 
Though expenditure on defence is published, it is difficult either to 
translate this sum of roubles into sterling, or to estimate the whole 
Russian national income in roubles, so as to see what proportion 
‘defence forms of the whole. The first of these operations is e hard 
by the absence of reliable price data: the second by the fact that the 
retail price of Russian consumers’ goods is inflated to three or four 
times cost of production by the sales’ tax, and that it is difficult to 
know, therefore, at what prices to value the large pottion of agricul- 
tutal output which is consumed without ever coming into the market. 
Mr. Clark estimated that the £ was equivalent to 35.7 roubles for the 
purpose of purchasing investment goods in 1934, whereas for the pur- 
pose of purchasing industrial goods at retail it was equivalent to 69 
roubles, and for the i eee of purchasing food at retail 147 roubles. 
The best indication of the rise of prices since then is to be found in the 
| course of wage-rates. These apparently rose by about 65 per cent 
between 1934 and 1937. Accarding to Mr. k’s estimate, non- 
agricultural income per head rose by 43 per cent in this period. This 
may be taken to be roughly the increase in output per worker. It may 
therefore be estimated that, in those three years, cost prices of indus- 
iar oods rose by about 16 per cent. Since. British wholesale prices 

y more than this proportion, but wages and retail prices by 
somewtat less in the same period, no ise error ‘will be involved in 
assuming that the 1934 ity between the £ and 
the rouble persisted till 1 ‘After the that edie even the scanty evi- 
dence used above peters out. ` Russian wages in 1938 were 85 per cent 
‘above the 1934 level, and later data are lacking. If, however, it is 
assumed that the rise of prices was at about the same rate after 1937 
as before, it follows that they were by 1940 about 40 per cent above 
the 1934 level. British material prices had risen about 55 per cent 
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between 1934 and 1940, T al Saag so that 
costs of* investment ae probably rose about the proportion 
assumed as probable for th 

in assuming the 1934 purchasing power parity to hold between the 
rouble and the £ up to the present day for the purpose of com 
Government purchases of armaments is ihereiore probably not so 
great as to render the comparison useless. 

Making this somewhat risky assumption, one gets the following 
series of armament expenditures, expressed in sterling at contemporary 
British prices: 

sa fo lis Expenditure (million £ sterling equivalent) 


1939 1,150 
1638 is - 1940 1,600 
1937 490 1941 - 2,000 


i 


1938 760 
1 From this it appears that in 1937, 9 or 10 per cent of the Russian 
national income, valued at British prices, was devoted to defence. 
What the poe was intended to be according to the 1940 estimates 
cannot, (0) 
income at current sterling prices. It appears that the production of 
industrial goods in 1940 was about'40 per cent above the 1987 level. 
Evidence about agricultural uction is incomplete, but suggests 
that the increase in this field been much smaller. It may be put, 
for the sake of ent, at 10 per cent. This would make the Russian 
national income of 1940 equivalent to about £5,900 million at 1934 prices. 
Revaluing this at 1940 British prices (the consumption to allow for 
the rise of 32 per cent in the cost of living and the investment and 
armaments to allow for the rise of 40 per cent m the cost of invest- 
ment goods), we get a value of £7,880 million at current prices for the 
Russian national income of 1940. The proportion of this which was 
devoted to defence is therefore about 20 per cent. Allowing for the 
15 per cent per year rise in the money value of the Russian national 
income which seems to have been the average rate of increase in recent 
years according to the above calculations and assumptions, the sum 
assigned for defence in 1941 would have been about 22 per cent ot 
national income. This is roughly the same proportion as was 
spent on war and armaments in Japan in 1940. 

The margins of error in the above estimates are very big, but they 
are certainly not so big as to invalidate a very clear indication of one 
of the reasons why the Russian resistance to the German invaders has 
been so effective. It may be worth presenting the approximate sterling 
equivalents, at the current prices of the years in question, of German 
and Russian war expenditure from 1935 to 1940, with the British 
figure added as a matter of interest. The German figures are derived 
from the éstimates given in the Bulletins of June 28 and July 28: 

Approximate Military Expenditures (million £ sterling) 
Year 1935 1986 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Germany 520 730 840 1,470 2,800, 5,000 
U.S.S.R.: 230 415 490 760 1,150 1,600 
United Kingdom 122 172 251 391 1,141 3,220 

1 These totals are estimates, ad Heer eran een ty Ao not inalnae igot 
of the Rysso-Finnish war, 


e ea ae ussian prices. The error’ 


course, be stated without estimating the 1940 national: 
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The most interesting point which emerges is that Russia had spent 
in the five years ending June, 1941, about £5,200 million on defence. 
Fe O06 call in the five years to September, 1939, had t about 
£5 million. British cumulative expenditures over a like period, 
incidentally reached a compérable total about the end of 1940, 
though some of the material concerned had then been used up. In 
other words, in so far as the effect of military diture is cumulative 
over a period of five years, Russia should have able to build up a 
military machine as large as that with which Germany the war. 
Germany is ahead of her in respect of the material accumulated during 
hostilities since 1939. So long as Russia can prevent the main: part of 
her war machine from being destroyed, she is, therefore, in a position . 
of by no means hopeless material aiy. The fact which should be 
noted by her allies above all others, however, is that her rate of output 
of new material cannot be much more than a half of that of her adver- 
sary, so that the effort of Britain and the Dominions, and of the United 
States also, to increase the output of war material to the utmost must 
not be impaired by any trace of complacency. 
i À. J. B. 


THE PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION 


1. THE POLITICAL POSITION 
THE Philippine Islands (since 1934 the Commonwealth of the Prip 
pines) came into the possession of the United States after the S 
American War of 1898. The pacification of the Archipelago took some 
years to accomplish, but by 1907 it proved possible to. associate the 
Filipinos themselves in the Government, and by 1913 some 72 per cent 
of administrative positions were held by them, ee up to 1913 
Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago were still under tary govern- 
ment, During the next seven years preparations were made for 
eventual complete self-government, and by the Independence Act of 
1984, which came into force on Nov. 15, 1935, a constitution provi 
‘for qualified independgnce was established. For ten years, that is unti 
1946 on was to be maintained on foreign relations, finance, and 
tariffs,andthe United States High Commissioner remained at Manila. 
The United States can maintain military and navakbases during that 
period, and possibly after 1946. The Filipinos, who had ardently 
desired full mdependence, showed some hesitation as the date drew 
nearer, partly because of their dependence on the United States free 
market which would be gradually curtailed, and also because the 
Japanese menace was extending from China to the South Seas, and 
without American protection the islands could not be defended. 

On Aug. 10, 1940, the Philippines took a step away from the 
democratic system established under American rule when the Assembly 
granted ‘President Manuel Quezon T unlimited powers. 
President Quezon has declared his p for a one-party system, 
but he disclaims any idea of a dictatorship. Amendments to the KAA 
stitution shortened the presidential period to four years, 
re-election, and substituted a bi-cameral legislature for fe orcls Single 
Chamber. TRe amendments to the Constitution were duly endorsed in 
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Washi The system of universal education (the Filipinos are at 
present about 60 per cent literate) was weakened by allowing many 
oo and by raising the age of entry into the schools to 9 years. 
uestion of future independence the position is roughly that 

the | Unit States, having declared the intention of gran full 
independence in 1946, ~will give it unless there is a definite demand 1n the 
Philippines for retention of the connexion in one form or another. But 
if any connexion, whether one of “Dominion” Status, or any other, 
is maintained, the United States would assuredly insist on main 
control at least of foreign relations, on the principle that she could not 
maintain ility without it. Philippme statesmen, on the other 
hand, insist that, whatever the nature of the connexion, they must have 
control of foreign trade, commercial treaties, tariffs, immigration, 
currency,etc. Further, it must be remembered that the passage of the 
Independence -Act of 1984 was partly due to strong pressure by_sugar 
interests and other. groups-in-the United States who the com- 
petition of Philippine products, and these, interests may be strongly 

opposed to any heen pion of the connexion. Moreover, the heavy 
cost of defence of distant territories in these days of mechanized war- 
fare is bound to enter into the question. 

On the other hand, the worsening of the international position since 
1984, and the dislocation of all economic relations in the last two years, 
have placed the Philippines in a position which makes independence— 
as distinguished from self-government— difficult, and it is doubtful 
whether any such small and poor State as the Philippines can maintain 
independence in the old sense. 

On the economic conditions prescribed as a e hala to oa 
independence in the Act considerable patan ip have alread 
made. The Act had provided for the elimination of all Philippine 
preferences in the American market by 1946, but the evident diffi 
of a reorientation of production and trade in so short a period led to the 
appointment of a Joint Committee, to review the situation, and their 
recommendations were adopted by the United States Congress early in 
1989. Restrictions were to be imposed gradually and would not reach 
the maximum until 1961, and a conference would be summoned in 1944 
to determine future trade relations after independence was granted. 
The first step taken was the imposition of an export tax on certain pro~ 
ducts in 1940, equivalent to 5 pas cent of the duty charged in the 
United States on similar goods of fo origin, but even this has been 
remitted because, under war A including the serious shortage 
of shipping, and especially since the extension of the American export 
licence system to the Philippines, new markets cannot be found. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL AND DEFENSIVE POSITION 

The Archi "lies between Indo-China to the west and the area 
of the Japanese dated Islands to the east, and between Japan 
Formosa on the north and the Netherlands East Indies on the aih. 
Outlying islets of the Philippines are divided from Formosa only by the 
Bashee Channel, and on the south run close to North Borneo. The most ` 
northerly large island, Luzon, is 500 mules from China. The distance 
from Manila to Hong-kong is 640 miles; from Manila to Singapore the 
distance is 1,340 miles; the nearest American land is Guam’ (in the middle 
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of the Japanese Mandated ee, 1,500 miles away; and the djstance 
from , the headquarters of the small United States Asiatic Fleet, 
to the main Pacific station of the United States Navy at Pearl Harbour 
is 5,000 miles. Thus the Philippines are far from the United States, and 
are the only outpost of that country in the China Seas, and they lie 
directly on the line of southward penetration by Japan. 

The country has an area of 115,000 sq. miles, nearly as great as that 
of the British Isles, and a population estimated at, in the census of 
1939, 16,356,000. There are same 7,000 islands and islets, the largest 
being Luzon on the north, 40,814 sq. miles; and Mindanao on the south, ' 
36,906 sq. miles. Between them lie eight islands of considerable size, 
and to the west, the Calamian Islands and the long narrow island of 
Palawan stretch from Mindoro down to North Borneo. The range in 
latitude (1,000 miles), and still more the variety in altitude, permits a 
wide range of tropical and sub-tropical climate and of production. The 
northern part of the Archi Fes within the typhoon area and the 
whole area is liable to seismic disturbance. 

The islands are mostly of volcanic origin, and are traversed by moun- 
tain ranges following on the whole a north and south direction. There 
are some active volcanoes. The lower slopes and the valleys have been 
enriched in the past by volcanic a eae and are very fertile. 

It is estimated that 63 per cent of the area is fit for cultivation, but a 
great of the country is still under forest and jungle, and only 
about 14 per cent of the total has been brought under the plough. 

> ° 83. DEFENCE 

Until 1946 the defence of the Philippines rests with the United States, 

. and, as the succeeding paragraphs show, there are few local resources 

and none of the industries necessary for modern defence, so that 

material must be imported. No’ steps for the neutralization of the 

Philippines, which was suggested at the time of the Independence’ Act, 

have been taken, and consequently, if the United States is involved in 

war in the Pacific, the conflict spreads automatically to the Islands. It 

is only in recent years that effective tions for defence against 

serious attack bave been made. The hands of the United States were 

tied by Art. 19 of the Five-Power Treaty of 1922 on the limitation of 

naval strength, in which the United States, the British Empire and 

Japan agreed to maintain the status quo with regard to fortifications 

and naval bases in certain areas of the Pacific. This area included Hong- 

kong and the Philippmes. It is only since the denunciation of the 

Treaty by Japan in December, 1934, taking effect two years later, 

that it has been possible to increase Philippine defensive works, The 

decision to fortify Guam, the nearest American outpost, was only taken 

The naval defences available locally in the Philippines are the 
American Asiatic Fleet, which in peace-time amounted to one 10,000- 
ton cruiser, one 7,000-ton cruiser, 12 destroyers, and 12 submarines, 
with the usual fleet auxiliaries, but it can be, and no doubt has, been 
reinforced from the main Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. At 
the’end of 1939 the Asiatic Fleet was reinforced by one aircraft carrier, 
several large bombers, and more submarines. Many small ‘mosquito’ 
craft are being constructed locally. 
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In normal times the United States garrison consists of about 10,000 
men, of whom 4,000 are American regulars and the remainder Philip- 
pine Scouts; it has been reinforced since the spring of 1941. Some 
85 airports and landing stages for aircraft, recently improved, exist, 
and the small nucleus of war-planes in the islands has been constant 
increased by arrivals from the United States. For example, the U. ef 
War Department announced in October, 1940, that two Army Air Corps 
Pursuit squadrons were being transferred to the Philippines. It was 
reported at the same time that 70 aircraft ordered for Sweden had been 
requisitioned and were being sent to the Philippines. In May, 1941, it 
was expected that in the next six months the Air orce would be brought 
up to 1,000 ’planes, and Brig.~General Clagett was appointed to command 
the Air Force. The Trans-Pacific Air-line of the Pan-American Aviation 
Company runs sia Midway, Wake, Guam, and Manila. Manila, which 
has air connexions with Singapore, Hong-kong and Batavia, is rapidly 

ming one of the greatest airports in the East. 

Before the Commonwealth took over the administration from the 
United States, Major-General Douglas MacArthur was seconded as 
Military Adviser at the request of President Quezon, and a small 
Filipino force, capable of considerable expansion, was created. In 
_ peace-time the force is only of 7,000 men, but able-bodied young men 

must register, and some 40,000 are put into training each year. In 
March, 1941, some 100,000 reservists were undergomg training. The 
annual military budget is for about 16 million pesos. 

The greater part of the defences are concentrated in the island of 
Luzon, and the difficulties of transport and communication over the 
scattered archipelago would constitute a certain wealmess if an attack 
were made elsewhere 

Manila stands on a magnificent bay which would accommodate the 
whole United States Asiatic Fleet. lt is defended by the fortress on 

idor Island, at the mouth of the bay, ‘and by batteries on other 
outlying islands, In peace-time the garrison of Corregidor is 4,500 men, 
now increased. The island rises 650 feet from the sea in the narrow 
strait leading into the Bay, and is thickly honeycombed with defence 
works on the Gibraltar model. Just south of Manila, also in Manila, 
Bay, is Cavite Bay, where there are marine barracks, fuel and ammuni- 
tion depots, and dock facilities, but the repairing docks will not take the 
largest ships. At-Olongapo, in Subic Bay, about 60 miles north of Manila, 
there is a good harbour and a floating ock, taking ships of 10,000 tons, 
but no fortifications unless newly constructed. The sibility of the 
use of Singapore by American ships must not be rul 

The, thousands of small islands, among which ae The: -places 
for submarines could be found, undoubtedly complicate defence, and 

` the problem is made more difficult by the Japanesé occupation first of 
Hainan, and then of Indo-Chinese bases. 

At first it was maintained by President Quezon that Aveo 
responsibility included civil defence, but the Philippine Government 
eat agreed to shoulder the responsibility. Since the spring of this 

tions have been made for civil defence, includmg increased _ 
production of foodstuffs, the acquisition of fuel stocks, the control of 
communications and A.R.P. services, These services are co-ordinated 
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by a Civilian Emergency Administration created by President Quezon 
in Aprif, 1941. - 

In recent months ie conferences on defence have been held, 
attended by the High Commissioner, the Commander of the Asiatic 
Fleet, the Commandant of the 16th Naval District at Cavite, the Com- 
mander of the American garrison, the President of the Philippines, his 
military adviser, Major-General D MacArthur, and the Philippine 
Rae ag In March Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 

a came from Singapore and Mr. van Kleffens from Netherlands 
and, though the visits were unofficial, it is probable that 
ees of common defence in the China Seas were discussed. 


4, THE PEOPLE AND THEIR ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The inhabitants are of Malay race with a great deal of Spanish and 
Chinese admixture in the northern and central islands, in the 
interior of the larger islands there are some black people, Negritos, 
who are still in a low state of civilization and are possibly aboriginal. 
The Malay population consists of over twénty tribes which entered the 
country at Aferen t times. The overwhelming majority of the Filipinos, 
90 per cent of the total population, are Catholic, having been converted 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. Their general condition under the 
American administration las ean vastly improved, more y 
by the excellent system of education andby the public health preventive 
services. The population is rapidly increasing. 

The latest of the Malay emigrants were the Moros, who were still 
entering the country at the time of the Spanish conquest. Some of 
them were apparently converts to Islam before they arrived, and de- 
voted missionaries continued the work of Islamization, allowing a 
certain laxity in the incorporation of Malay traditions. The Moros are 
mainly concentrated in Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago. They 
were never subdued by Spain, and for a long time they resisted Ameri- 
can cation. American schools and other agents of civilization did 

to create better conditions, but they are still backward in many 
respects. Théty have not shared fully in the prosperity of the northern 
islands, and there is some hostility between them and the Catholic 
ulation. 
the foreign elements, the most important are the Chinese, who 
_ have intermarried to some extent with the Malays. They hold the key 
positions in retail trade and to a large extent in wholesale business. 
Since 1902 the i tion of Chinese coolies has been forbidden by the 
Hore of United States exclusion laws to the Phili T Officially, 
erefore, only merchants, students and teachers, travellers and Govern- 
ment officials are admitted. Nevertheless, between 1926 and 1935 
Chinese immigrants avéraged nearly 8,000, leaving out of account the 
number of visiting Chinese. In the first three years of the Common- 
wealth régime, the annual net immigration of Chinese has been over 
4,800. There is, therefore, a very substantial Chinese population. 

More recently there has been an immigration of Japanese settlers, 
centred in the Province of Davao on the south-eastern part of the 
Island of Mindanao. The preliminary figures for the census of 1939 
Nee 17,893 Japanese in Davao, but the figure has been placed at 

,000. The estimate usually given for Japanese in the whole of the 
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country, however, is between 25,000 and 30,000.: The Japanese 
settlements are extremely well conducted, and by introducing madern 
methods into the cultivation and preparation of Manila hemp they have 
rendered great service, and in general their experimental farming may 
be of great importance for the rest of the country. They have built 
roads connecting their plantations with ports, they have established , 
schools, ‘and they employ some 10,000 Philippine labourers, whom they 
pay an average minimum wage of one peso a dollar) a day. Many 
of these labourers are provided with excellent living quarters. There 
isa deal of uncertainty about their tenure of the 150,000 acres or 
so which they cultivate, as land can only be owned by Americans and 
Filipinos. There are some Japanese in other centres and in the island 
of Palawan. A very large part of the fishing industry of the country 
is in their hands, a circumstance which has caused some uneasiness, 
because of the insight gained into navigation in these waters. , They 
have also some share in retail trade, but mainly for the sale of Japanese 
goods. In the mining industry the Japanese have considerable interest 
in iron, manganese, and copper. They have shares in several mining 
eal oie lissible by law if 60 per cent of the capital is sub- 
by a Philippine of American interests. 
oe investment in the Philippmes is put by the Bureau of 
em Affairs in Tokyo at 88 m pa of which the largest 

amount, 67 million yer, is devoted to i 

In May, 1940, the Philippine Assembl d legislation limiting 
immigration from any single country to b per annum. This would 
cut down severely Chinese and Japanese immigration, o 
from Japan being normally at the rate of 2,800 a year, Poy DY 
1,000 being permanent settlers. The President of the Ünited 


despite Japanese protests, approved the Immigration Bill on Aug. 8, 
1940 


The islands have great potential riches, but are as yet Sa oer eos y 
undeveloped. American ca ane invested in them is put at about $225 
million; the amount would no doubt have been greater but for the 
declared intention of the United States to grant independence and the 
consequent uncertainty of the’ American market, for, if freedom in that 
market is withdrawn, it is uncertain whether Philippine products can 
compete successfully there with those of other South Sea countries, 
notably the Netherlands Indies, where long and careful administration 
has developed production on economical lines. Dependence on the 
United States market is the dominant factor, the only other large 
buyer being Japan. But for the disturbed conditions in the Far East, 
trade with Japan would have been largely increased during the transi- 
tion period before the severing of the United States political connexion. 

Of the total exports in 1938, valued at 231.6 million pésos (2 == 
$1), 178.9 million pesos went to the United States end 15 ion to 
Japan. There is a tariff of 15 per cent and upwards on non-American 
goods entering the Philippines, and the United States supplies 68 per 
cent of imports, Japan being the only other important supplier, with 
over 9 cent. 

The full difficulties of trade in war-time were not felt at first, for, 

1 It was rumoured on Aug. 13 that half the Japanese colony were leaving the 
E A A E A E a 
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although 1940 brought a heavy fall in ee the four main 
crops—Ssugar, coco-nut oil, copra, and hemp (abaca, of which 


the ey Soa have a monopoly)—the American war industries’ 
demand for copra; hemp, and minerals, and the Japanese search for 
minerals soon altered the situation. The closing of Euro markets 
meant a certain diversion of trade to North America, which still further 
increased the dependence of the Philippines on the United States 
market. In anticipation of the possible application of restrictions, 
Japanese buying of iron ore, ese, etc., rose to record heights in 
the first three months of 1941. e Japanese market was, however, 
severely curtailed in May when President Roosevelt extended the 
United States export-licensing part to the Philippines. 

Mineral production in 1940 improved, owing to war demand, 

oe ee E E iron, copper, chrome, and 
ere are some forty gold mines with a production valued 
in in 1940 at about $40 million. The two principal copper mines have , 
increased their output. The product of the larger of these mines is 
aan ag to Japan, but smelter works have been established which will 
e it possible to ship per to the United States. Iron pro- 
duction was estimated A a p men tons of high-grade ore, for which 
Japan has hitherto been the only available market. Output could have 
been increased, if shippmg had been available. There are large un- 
worked reserves, notably in the Government-owned deposits of Surigao. 
In 1998 the chromium ore and manganese mined went to Japan, but 
in 1940 almost the whole production was taken by the United States, 
and prices increased. + 

There is no large-scale industry except for sugar-refining, cement- 
making, hemp cordage, rattan furniture, cigars and cigarettes, and the 
country must therefore infport a large range of manufactured goods. 
Domestic workshops far ev: y requirements, with home spinning and 
weaving, meet some needs. ere 1s no iron or munitions industry; 
though iron is available, coking coal is lacking, and the iron ore goes to 
Japan. Surface indications suggest that oil deposits exist, but so far 
prospecting has not yielded useful results. The country must therefore 
import fuel oil. She is also an importer of rice from the rice-growing 
countries of S.E. Asia.* The import of Japanese cheap-consumption 

would be greater than it is but for the unofficial boycott practised 
y Chinese merchants and retailers. 

At t 56.80 per cent.of the national income is derived from 
agriculture, 1.75 per’cent from live stock, 14.50 per cent from industry, 
13.95 per cent from fisheries, 8.27 per cent from mining, and 5.33 per 
cent from forestry. 

With the reduction of the American market in the future it is thought 
that the acreage of sugar and tobacco must be reduced by some 
600,000 acres, and there should be increases in the areas devoted to 
rice, maize, cotton, and other products. Small-scale industries would 
be developed and miming possibilities studied. In fact the islands 





INY: Herald Tribwns, Jan. 6, 1941. or E 
a ee ae staple food of the ulation) was 
June, 1941, owing bad put more to mS curtaiiment of imports, 
probably because various reasons were not carrying the 
ugual stocks. ? 
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would supplement their agricultural system by a degree of industrial- 
tion. 

Development is concentrated mainly in Luzon, where some agricu® 
tural areas are already thickly populated. There is-some movement 
toward Mindanao, which presents exceptionally good gy cern 
but political difficulties with the Moros have somew 
development. The Japanese colony in that island have anak 
good work, and plans are being made for the establishment of German 

refugees marooned at Shanghai and elsewhere. 

gach verty of the Filipinos in a land of plenty, and even the threat 
shortage, especially of rice, the staple food of the population, 

re rears e accounted for in various ways. Many o 
‘put it down largely to the bad a of land tenure. Political and 
economic power rests largely with the great estate-owners, who rely 
mainly on tenants holding their land on a share-cropping basis. The 
system does hot permit the growth of a prosperous peasant population, 
and usury, here as elsewhere, is the concomitant of a system of this 
kind. “Millions of peasants”, writes Miss Catherine Porter, “are 
bound to the soil in a state little better than serfdom, working long 
hours on a share-crop system or for a starvation wage in the rice-fields. 
The inequalities in tenant-landlord relationships have resulted in the 
lowest possible living standards for the large mass of labourers and 
increasing prosperity for a small number of landlords and owners. 
Contracts vary from place to place, and are uniform only in that they 
give the worker the small end of the deal.” There have been severe 
conflicts in various districts, especially in the Pampanga area, 
where the density of population per sq. mile of cultivated land is 1,000. 
It is declared that 90 per cent of the land in this area is owned by $ per 
cent of the population and that the landed classes also have large 
interests in the centrals and rice mijls. The attitude of President 
ezon is sympathetic to the workers, and some steps have been taken 
or co-operative credit and land settlement, but there is much acute 
controversy and the advance is probably insufficient. A good example 
was set by the Church when in February, 1940, the Archbishop of Manila 
offered to sell to the Government at any price they might fix any lands 
giving rise to social problems. Obviously a solution on a large scale for 
these questions must be found if the Philippines are to become a strong 
and independent people, able to face the great changes which will be 

necessary in the immediate future 


í © MB 
1 Far Eastern Survey, April 10, 1940., 


BRITISH AND U.S.S.R. GOVERNMENTS’ DECLARATION 
e TO TURKEY, AUGUST 10 


on Aug. 10 the British and Soviet Ambassadors called at the Turkish 
oreign Office and presented Declarations in identical terms. The 
ian at oe the British Declaration is as follows: 

“His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom confirm 
their fidelity to the Montreux Convention, and assure the Turkish 
Government that they have no aggressive intentions or claims 

\ whatever with regard to the Straits. 

“His Majesty's Government, as also-the Soviet Government, are 
prepared cml to observe the territorial integrity of the 
Turkish Republic. ‘i : 

“While fully ap ting the desire of the Turkish Government 
not to be involved.in war, his Majesty’s Government, as also the 
Soviet Government, would nevertheless be prepared to render 
Turkey every help and assistance i in the event of her being attacked 
by a European Power.” 

Before presenting their written Declarations, each Ambassador 
explained orally the views of his Government. The Soviet Ambassador 
stated that: 

“As late as March, 1941, that is to say, during the period of well- 
known treaty relations between the Soviet Union and Germany, the 
Soviet Government exchanged assurances with the Government of the 
Turkish Republic in connexion with reports that were then being 
spread to the effect that if Turkey were corral’ to enter the war the 
Soviet Union would take advantage of Turkey’s difficulties to attack 


her. f 

“It will be recalled that the Soviet Government for their part con- 
sidered it necessary at that time to declare that such reports in no 
way corresponded to the attitude of the Soviet Union and that if 
Turkey were in fact attacked and compelled to enter the war for the 
defence of her territories she could count on full understanding and 
neutrality of the Soviet Union on the basis of the non- aggression pact 
between the two countries. 

“Tt is known that after the treacherous attack of Nazi Germany on 
the Soviet Union, the Germans conducted, and are still conducting, a 
malicious propaganda against the Soviet Union, intended inter alsa to, 

ing about discord between the Soviet Union and Turkey. 

“In view of the fact that this propaganda, which is being intensively 
conducted by the German Government, has become even stronger at 

t, and considering that in the present international situation it 
1s opportune that an exchange of views should take place between the 
Soviet Government and the Turkish Government on the subject of 
relations between the Soviet Union, Turkey, and Great Britam, the 
Soviet Government have instructed me, M. le Ministre, to make to 
your Excellency the Declarations,’ . 

The British Ambassador stated that: ` 

“In view of anti-Russian propaganda by the Germans, his Majesty’s 
Government and the Soviet Government have considered it right to 
reaffirm categorically their attitude towards Turkey in order that the 
Turkish Government may be under no delusion in thẹ formation of 
their own policie, towards Great Britain and the Soviet Union.” 
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MARSHAL PETAIN’S BROADCAST ON FRENCH 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, AUGUST 12 


MARSHAL PÉTAIN, broadcasting from Vichy on Aug. 12, feferred 
to the doubt and uneasiness prevailing in France. The authority of his 
Government was disputed, and false rumours and intrigue were 
hampering recovery. Anxiety was felt about the fate of the French 
Empire. The London radio and certain French newspapers added to 
this bewilderment. “Our relations with Germany,” he continued, “are 
defined by an armistice convention whose character could only be 
Sa arg The prolongation of this situation renders it the more 
cult to support, since it governs the relations between two great 
nations. As to the collaboration offered in October, 1940 by the 
Chancellor of the Reich under conan d the t courtesy which 
I appreciate, it is a work of slow devel E know how to 
orientate ourselves towards a larger ere which: a reconciled 
Continent can open up to our activities.” Referring to Italy he said: 
“Here again our wish is to escape from these provisional relations and 
establish more stable bonds without which the European order cannot 
be built up again.’ ” The United States need not fear ‘a decline of 
French ideals. “Our Parliamentary democracy, which is dead, had 
few traits in common with the democracy of the United States. But 
the instinct of freedom still lives in us, proud and strong. ... The 
national revolution has not yet become a fact. This is because between 
the people and myself has arisen a double barrier, raised by the up- 
holders of the old régime and the servants of trusts, ... A long delay 
will be necessary to conquer the resistance of all these adversaries of 
the new order, but we must from now on break their schemes by 
decimating their leaders.” The power of trusts had tried to reassert 
itself by making use of the Committees of Economic Organization; but 
he was determined to rid France of the despicable tutelage of maney. 

In spite of the difficulties caused above all by the absence of the 

prisoners of war, numbering over a million, the work of tion . 
was proceeding. The new Constitution would be based on the family, 
, the commune, the trade, and the province. While the new laws were 
being drafted, France must be governed. She could not rightly be 

eerie except from Paris, but he could not teturn there until certain 
’ facilities were offered. In the meantime, he continued, “‘authority no 
longer comes from below. It exists where I confide or delegate it. 
` I delegate it in the first place to Admiral Darlan, to whom opinion has 
not shown itself either always favourable or always fair, but who has 
never ceased to help me with loyalty and courage. I have entrusted 
him with the Ministry of National Defence so that he can exert more 
direct control over our land, sea, and air forces”. 

Marshal Pétain then summed up the future programme of French 
policy in the following oe ace i ‘ 

1. The activity of politi Ta an and groups is suspended in 
unoccupied pe oa Public and private meetings and the 
distribution of leaflets or posters is prohibited. Parties 
disobeying these instructions will be dissolved. -~ 

2. ae indemnity is cancelled as from Sept. 30. 


3. ee ee 
of of faba deal declarations regarding secret societies. Holders of hig. 
Masonic rank will not be allowed to fill publig positions, 
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4, ,The Legion remains the best instrument of the national revolu- 

‘tion in the unoccupied zone, but it must remain entirely sub- 
ordinate -to the Government. : 

. The powers of the police will be increased. 

. Commissioners will be appointed to supervise the way in which 
the instructions of the Government are applied, and to eliminate 
the obstacles placed in the way of npnona restoration by secret 


aa 


societies. 
7. The powers of the R oe Prefects will be widened. 
8. A Labour Charter be promulgated without delay. 
9. The temporary economic organization of the State will be re- 


modelled, and the compétent Committees re-grouped; wider,repre- 
sentation will be given fo small industries and handicraftsmen. 

10. The organization of the food supply will’be altered so as to allow 
the State to exercise authority both nationally and regionally, 
while safeguarding the interests of the consumer. 

11. Marshal Pétain will use the powers given him to judge ‘‘those 
responsible for our disaster”. A Council of Political Justice has ' 
been established for the purpose, and will submit its proposals 
before Oct. 15. 

12. All Ministers and high officials must*swear allegiance to Marshal 
Pétain and carry out their duties for the good of the State, 


according to the laws of honour and integrity. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ISSUED BY MR. 
CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
AUGUST 14. 


MR. ATTLEE, Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Prime Minister, made the 
following announcement in a broadcast on Aug. 14: 

“I bave come to tell you about an important aa ee the 
President of the United Sates and the Prime ich has taken | 
place and of a Declaration of Principles which has been agreed between 
them. Here is the statement which they have to issue: 

“The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing his Majesty’s Coventient in the United 

dom, have met at sea. They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, iocinding high-ranking officers of their 
military, naval, and air services. 

“The whole problem pf the supply of munitions of war, as provided 
by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United States and 
for those countrieg actively engaged in resisting aggression has been 
further examined. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Supply of the British 
Government, has joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed 
to Washington to discuss further details with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government. These conferences also cover the 
supply problem of the Soviet Union. 

e President and the Prime Minister have had several conferences, 
They have considered the dangers to world civilizatiop from 
the policy of militgry domination by conquest upon sinith the Hitlenite 

B . 
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Government of Germany and other Governments associated therewith 
have embarked, and have made clear the steps which their countries 
are respectively taking for their safety in facing these dangers. They 
have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

“The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr.” 
Churchill, representing his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to maké known 
certain common nar ae in the national policies of their respec- 
tive countries on which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world. ~ 

‘1. Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

2. ey eran to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the y expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

wv 3. They respect the ren o all peoples to choose the form of 
Government under they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly ed of them. 

4. They will endeavour, with due t for their existing 
obligations, to further enjoyment b y all States ‘great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on el to the trade and 
to the raw’ materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. 

5. They ,desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for 
all improved Je standards, economic advancement, and social 


security. 
6. After the final E ee 
established a peace which will afford to all nations 
of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will 


afford assurance that all the men in all the ldnds may live out , 
ea | 
ena 


7.5 peace ble all men to traverse the high seas 

and oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe all of the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as itual reasons, must come to the’ abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, ro outside of their 
frotitiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and 
: permanent system of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and encourage 

` all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving 

peoples the crushing burden of armament: id 


Tb pas aur anid Anat tn the iea thee eens Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt had sent the following message to 
M. Stalin: 
` ‘We have taken the opportunity afforded by consideration of the 
report of Mr. Hopkins on his return from Moscow/to consult 

er as to how our two countries can help your country in the 
sp id defence that you are making against Nazi attack. We are at 

e moment a DENee you with the very maximum 


w 
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supe that you most tly need. Already many shiploads have 
left ouf shores and more leave in the immediate future. 

“The needs and demands of your and our armed services can,only 
be determined in the light of the full knowledge of the many factors 
which must be taken into consideration in conjectures that we make. 
In order that all of us may be in a position to arrive at speedy decisions 
as to the apportionment of our joint resources, we that we 
prepare a ing to be held at Moscow to which we would send high 
representatives who could discuss these matters directly with you. If 
this conference appeals to you, we want you to know that, 
decisions of that conference, we shall continue to send supplies and 
material as rapidly as possible. ` ; 

- “We must now turn our minds to the consideration of a more long- 
term policy,-since there is still a long'and lard path to be traversed 
before there can be won that complete victory without which our 
efforts and sacrifices would be $ 

“The war goes on many fronts, and before it is over there may ` 
be yet further fighting on fronts that will be developed. Our resources, 
though immense, are limited, and it must become a question as to where 
and when those resources can best be used to er to the principal 
extent our common effort. This applies equally to manufactured war 

~sup lies and to raw materials. ; 

e realize fully how vitally important to the‘defeat of Hitlerism 
is the brave and steadfast resistance of the Soviet Union, and we feel 
therefore that we must not in any circumstances fail to act quickly 
and immediately in this matter of, planning the programme for the 

. fature allocation of our joint resources.” 


t 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS | 


August 5 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN, EUROPE 
AIR ‘OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bom all iy near ‘south-west; coast at dusk previous 
day; no damage or ties. No enemy aircraft over country in 
night and very few in day; no bombs dropped. 

Against Germany: Bomber Command aircraft attacked convoy off 
Dutch coast; direct hits on 2,000 ton ship. Patrol ships bombed off 
German coast. Offensive patrols over Channel and Northern France. 
Low-level attack on aerodrome near Cherbourg. One fighter missing. 

Admiralty: German bomber shat down by trawler previous day. 


German ‘communiqué: Two merchant ships totalling 10,300 tons sunk 


west of Ireland and in St. George’s Channel. No enemy aircraft over 
Reich. z 

Italian News Agency 25 persons killed in raid on Berlin night of 
Aug. 2. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting le day in Kholm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. raid on ‘Moscow in night 
of Dorie 3 two German aircraft destroyed; no Russian losses. Later: 

During night, fighting continued in Smolensk, Korosten, and Belaya 
Tserkov directions pe 
to raid Moscow in night; one or two pene an 
bombs. No fires or,damage caused. One German barber Gest 
no Russian losses. 

German communiqué: In Ukraine, enemy attempts to break 
through encirclement thwarted; sections of enemy destroyed. In 
- extension of area of break-through 63 miles south-east of Smolensk, 
a new enemy force y encircled and ans Prnt hee by surprise 
advance. Town of ga in Estonia taken tary installations in 
Moscow successfully bombed in night. German News Agency: 
“According to usually well-informed sources”, Belaya-Tserkov and 
Kholm in German hands. Heavy counter-attacks in Smolensk area, 
where Russians vainly trying to break out of encirclement. 

Hungarian official statement: , Hungarian troops reached Bug 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: Minor operations in the Western Mediterranean in last 
few days, yers entered roadstead of Alghero and harbour of 
Porto Conte (Sardinia) on Alghero aerodrome bombarded, 
buildings and hangars Herat naval aircraft. At Porto Conte 


hangars heavily 
Pe ten commpaigude A fe oes roppe on ian eel dn 


no damage or casualties. A submarine sank 11.600 ton tanker on WEY 
to Tobruk. One Sunderland flymg boat brought down in Mediter- 
1064 . 


ussian radio: Groups of German bombers tried : 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.HQ. Cairo: Patrols continued aggressive activity outside Tobruk 
and in frontier area. 
R.A.F.: In night of Aug. 3 Derna bombed; fires started, 2 buildings 
at base of mole destfoyed. Landing grounds at Gazala and Martuba 
‘bombed; fires and osions caused. Enemy shipping off coast near 
Apollonia attacked Aug. 3 and 4. Reconnaissance showed that 11 
S ereit were destroyed snd 20: damaged in Reggio raid, No aircraft 


e pn 90 persons killed and 109 injured in raid on 
Suez Canal area in night. Some damage. Parts of Nile Delta raided; 
nò casualties or damage. 

German communiqué: In North Africa, attack by strong British 
forces repelled with heavy losses. Strong points on Suez Canal attacked 
previous night. Two British merchant ships destroyed, one passenger 
ship damaged, in Suez roadstead. 

Italian communiqué: Violent enemy attack on Tobruk front driven 
er with heavy loss by counter-attack by German detachments. 

raged eae taken. German air force participated. A hospital hit 
Derna. Wolchefit bombed; no damage. Attack by enemy 
t a positions at Culquaber Pass failed. y 


August 6 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ; i 
` Air Ministry: Enemy activity in day very slight; one aircraft crossed 
coast; no bombs dro Small-scale enemy, activity in night, mostly 
over east coast of fand and Scotland. ` Some damage at a few 
points; few casualties. 

Against Germany: Objectives at Mannhéim, Frankfort and Karls- 
ruhe successfully bombed at night. Great weight of heaviest bombs 
inflicted severe damage. Factories and railways at Aachen, Ostend 
docks, and a tae ship in port of Nantes also bombed. Nine ‘bombers 

- missing. F patrols during day. Two enemy tankers 

- attacked in Cea one set on fire. Enemy aircraft on ground and 
A.A. gun positions attacked at aerodromes near Cherbourg. Four - 
enemy fighters destroyed, one British missing. 

Dover area shelled by German long-distance guns; 20 houses damaged; 
no casualties. 

German communiqué: A 6,000 ton hter destroyed and another 
merchant vessel hit off east coast oF sand Bombers attacked 
harbour installation in nortH-west and east land in night with 
success. Air attagks oh several aerodromes. Civilians and 
injured in British raids on Western and South-Western cae 
including Karlsruhe and Mannheim, in night. Eight enemy aircraft 
destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communsqud: Fighting continued’ previous day in Smolensk, 
Korosten, and ya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. 
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-On Aug. 4, 53 German aircraft destroyed in air or on ground; Russian 
losses 21. Attacks by German motorized division in north-western 
sector repeatedly repelled with loss of about 1,500 men, 60 machine 
guns, 16 mine-throwers, and 9 anti-tank pn Tn Korosten direction, a 
German infantry regiment smashed Russian counter-attacks. 
Germans are now ne reservists of the "sider classes, and youths of . 
16 and 17. Later. Fighting continued in night in Kholm, Smolensk, 
and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and on Estonian sectar. Russian sub- 
marines sank a German rt in the Baltic. Several groups of 
raiders attacked Moscow in night; few penetrated and dropped bombs 
at random. No important damage. : Five raiders destroyed; no Russian 
losses. Soviet Information Bureau: A Finnish port bombed by Soviet 
fleet air arm; huge fires started, one transport sunk. 

German commensqud: Special announcement from the Führer’s 

Head ers was issued Ae itis bac history of operations up to date 

igué reported 


(See Chronology, ‘successful 
operations in the East. night, many tons ee high eee and 
tens of thousands of incendiaries dro on Moscow; direct hits on 


aircraft works and numerous fires in uti ty lanes 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Malta raided ‘by a small number of bombers; 3 destroyed. 
Italian communiqué: Airport of Nicosia bombed night of Ang. 4, 
and’ Valetta night of Aug. 5. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Raiding parties, continuing aggressive activities, 
seized a German post on previous day, and despite counter-attacks 
inflicted heavy casualties and took ers. 

RAF: Boner of R.A.F. and South African Air Force attacked 
landing grounds and other military objectives in Cyrenaica night of 
Aug. 4. Bombs on Gazala and Tmimi landing grounds, Derna port 
area, and Benghazi harbour. A schooner bombed and sunk off Misurata. 
No aircraft missing. : 

Italian communiqué: Italian and German aircraft attacked military 

at Tobruk and Mersa Matruh, and aerodromes at Sidi Barrani 

Fuka. Enemy raids on Bardia, Derna, Benghazi, and Misurata ' 

caused slight damage and civilian casualties. Gondar raided by 

enemy; some damage and casualties. At Wolchefit and in Culquaber 

Pass Italian units “carried out audacious actions”, causing enemy to 
withdraw with losses. 


August 7 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aemp Spread over east aad othe 
England in night. Bombs at a few points; slight damage; some persons 
injured. Two dircraft destro 
Germany: Objectives at Frankfort, Mannheim, and Karls- 
ruhe bombed jm. night; large fires started. Eight bombers missing; 


a 
` 
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one egemy fighter destroyed. Aerodromes in Northern France also 
attacked; one aircraft missing. Coastal Command aircraft Lo earl 
an enemy ship off Norway and bombed an aerodrome in Norway. 
One aircraft missing. In day, small enemy convoy bombed off Holland; 
one ship seen down by stern. Bombs dropped on a German aerodrome 
near St. Omer and on enemy shipping near Gravelines. Five enemy 
fighters destroyed; 10 British escorting fighters lost. 

German communiqué: Bombers 10,000 ton merchant ship off 
east coast of Britain in night. Patrol boats shot down British plane 
over Channel, Aerodromes in east England and Midlands bombed. 
Enemy bombed various points in West and South-West Germany;some 
civilian casnalties. Five enemy aircraft destroyed. German News 
Agency: Ten Spitfires escorting bombers shot down over Channel; 
no German losses. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS f 
Italian communiqué: An Italian submarine sank two ships totalling 
11,000 tons in Atlantic. . 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian comvenunsqué. Stubborn fighting previous day in Kexhbolm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions..On Aug. 5 14 German 
aircraft. destroyed; Russian losses 7. Fighting continued in night in 
Smolensk and -Tserkov directions and Estonian sector. Enemy 
attempted to raid Moscow, and individual aircraft got through. 
Fires started but quickly put out. Some casualties, but no military 
damage. Incomplete data show 6 German aircraft destroyed; one 
Russian ’plane lost. “Death’s Head” Division of Nazi Black Guard 
destroyed with 2,500 casualties and loss of much equipment. 


German communtgud: Further claims concerning previous fighting 
round Smolensk (See C , Germany). Strong bomber formations 
attacked Moscow in night; di hits on an aircraft factory, fires 


started in Moskva bend and eastwards. German radio: Kiev encircled, 
but “so far only our airmen have seen the city”. A Panzer division 
approached within 12 miles, but this strongly defended fortress could 
not be taken without infantry support. German troops stated to havé 
the Dniester from Bessarabia and broken through the fortifica- 
tiongalong the river. ‘ 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA . 

R.A.F.: Malta raided on night of Aug. 5; 3 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. Fleet Air Arm scored many direct hits on enemy sub- 
marine base at Augusta, Sicily. Large oil fire started. One aircraft 


missing. . 

Italian commenigud: British aircraft raided Augusta and Catania 
night of Aug. 5. A few casualties. Torpedo-carrying aircraft scored 
direct hits on 2 British destroyers in Eastern Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storms limited activity in Tobruk area, 

but a patrol attacked an enemy post, inflicting casualties and taking 
prisoners. . - 


t 
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Egyptian communiqué: Air raid on Suez Canal in might. Some damage; 
30 killed, 35 injured. 

R.A.F.: Aircraft of R A.F. and South Aiea Air Force bombed 
enemy-occupied ports and landing grounds in night of Aug. 5. At 

hazi, hits on three Moles; at Derna, fires started in:port and on 

landmeg grounds, Gambut, Gazala, and Misurata also bombed. 

German comenmigqué: Hits with bombs of heaviest type on ware- 
houses near Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. Successful bombing attack on 
harbour installations at Suez. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks on Tobruk front repelled with 
heavy losses. Harbour ‘at Tobruk and an enemy airfield bombed by 
Axis aircraft. Enemy air raid on Gondar; 5 native casualties. 


August 8 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE’ ' 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight er enemy activity in night, E to some areas 
in east England and Scotland. Little damage and few casualties. 
In day, a few enemy aircraft over eastern coastal areas; no bombs 
dropped; one enemy aircraft destroyed. Later reports showed 7 enemy 
fighters destroyed in offensive operations of Aug. 7. 

Germany: A great weight of heaviest bombs dropped in 
night on Essen armaments factories. Dortmund and Hamm ‘also 
heavily attacked. Great damage and widespread fires caused. A small 
force attacked Boulogne docks. Coastal Command aircraft eee 
enemy aerodromes and other targets in Denmark, and shippi 
Dutch coast. Enemy aerodromes in Northern France ae T 
Bomber and Fighter Command aircraft.- 3 Boniber Command and re 
Fighter Command aircraft meing, No attack on Berlin made by 
British aircraft. 

German communiqué: Three freighters totalling 30, 000 tons destro 
and 5 more damaged off English east coast. Bombers ve 
aerodromes in England and a Scottish port in night. In day, 24 British 
aircraft destroyed off Channel ċoast; no German losses. In night, enemy 
Single" a few Pe in Western. Germany, including ortmund, ' 

e planes bombs on Berlin in night;' slight 
A Pan PER 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Kexholm, Kholm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. Air force destroyed 39 
German aircraft and lost 19. Now known that 9 and not 6 
aircraft destroyed in Moscow raid Aug. 6. In night, fighting continued 
in Kexholm, Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and ‘in 
Estonian sector. (For special report replying to German claims, see 
Chronology, U.S.S.R.) Moscow wireless: Soviet aircraft carried out 
reconnaissance flights over Germany as far as Berlin; incendiary bombs 
dropped; no aircraft Jost. Moscow report: German 20th tank division 
destroyed. . 

German comewmiqué: In Ukraine, an enemy force encircled south- 
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east of Uman destroyed. Over 30, 000 prisoners, including Commander- 
in-Chief of 6th Soviet Army. German troops in Estonia occupied Vesen- 
berg and reached coast of Gulf of Finland. On Finnish front, attack of 
German and Finnish troops continuing successfully. Later 
report: Soviet 6th, 12th, and part of 18th Army, totalling 25 divisions, 
` destroyed; prisoners total 130,000; 317 tanks, 858 guns, and vast 
quantities of material captured. Enemy losses amounted to over 
200,000. German News Agency: Black Se porto Otshkov bombed; 


shipping damaged. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

RAF.: In night of Aug. 6, Fleet Air Arm aircraft attacked an enemy 
convoy of 6 vessels with 6 escorting destroyers off Lampedusa. One 
ship of 8,000 and one of 6,000 tons sunk. Later, R.A.F. aircraft attacked 
the same convoy east of Kirkenna. Another ship of 8,000 tons probably 
sunk and one of 6,000 badly damaged. One enemy destroyer believed 

Three enemy aircraft approached Malta; one destroyed, the 
others turned back without dropping bombs. In Sicily, same night, 
aircraft attacked enemy ’planes on ground at Gerbini. Comiso aerodrome 
attacked previous day. 

Netherlands Adeka A Dutch submarine operating with the 
British Navy sank an enemy supply ship in convoy and severely damaged 
an auxiliary ship in Mediterranean. ' 

Italian communigud: Aerial and naval bases at Malta bombed night 
of Aug. 6. Stores and port installations at Famagusta bombed, causing 
fires. f ` 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: In Libya, patrols in frontier area’ dispersed small 

ee of enemy ree 
: Tripoli harbour attacked previous day. South African Air 

; Force bom barracks at Bardia, Aug. 8. 

German communiqué: Ship and port installations at Alexandria 
effectively bombed in night. 

Italian communigus: British aircraft destroyed by German 
fighters in North Africa. Few casualties in enemy raids on various 
points in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 


August 9 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air : A few Sia eaa of England and 
Scotland in night. Bombs dropped in eastern England and on north- 
east coast. Little and no casualties. 

inst Germany: Heavy and successful attack on Kiel in night. 

Enormous fires left burning after sustained and accurate bombi 
docks and shipyards. Targets at Hamburg and elsewhere also a ed. 
Four aircraft missing. Enemy supply ships attacked in a Norwegian 
fjord north of Bergen; at, least one hit. In day, objectives on French 
coast near Gravelines bombed. Several offensive sweeps. over Channel 
and North France; 18 German fighters destroyed, 10 British lost. 
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e 
German communiqué: Raids on Kiel and Hamburg; ‘slight civilian 
casualties. Aircraft trying to attack Berlm driven off. Extensive da 
reconnaissance flights over Britain; two British fighters 
Aerodromes and a port installation ori south-east coast attacked in night. 





GERMANY ARD RUSSIA 

Russian communsqué: Fighting continutd in Kexholm, Smolensk, 
Korosten, and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. Local 
engagements on other sectors. 81 German aircraft destroyed Aug. 7; 
14 Russian lost. Moscow official statement: Soviet aircraft again raided 
outskirts of Berlin previous night; one aircraft missing. Red Fleet: 
Germans had lost 14 submarines since June 22, 4 by mines, one in 
collision in Black Sea, 9 sunk by Russian Navy. 

German communiqué: Korosten taken. In Roslavl area, Russian forces 
previously surrounded out; 38,000 prisoners, 250 tanks, 359 guns 
captured. News Agency: Turi and Vesenberg (Rakvare) taken. German 
bombers previous day sank Russian destroyer in Gulf of Finland ' 
and patrol boat off Riga. Devastating air attacks on Soviet lines of 
retreat and communication continued; much damage to railways. 

Finnish comentqud: Finnish have advanced as far as Lake 
Ladoga. Annihilation of the encircled enemy continuing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Italian patrol approaching lines at Tobruk captured. 
Patrols active in frontier area. 
R.A.F.: In night of Aug. 7, Benghazi bombed; hits on Moles; dock 
' area of Tripoli heavily attacked, fires started; Capuzzo, Gambut, and ` 
Bardia also attacked. Several enemy fighters eee cy by British 


Italian forces in Gondar area bombed by So a cape 7. 
No aircraft missing. 


communiqué: Air raid on Suez Canal in night. 11 killed, 


ight 
= ees somite A catsuit on Suez Canal bombed in 
night. Floating dock and small British warship hit im attack on 
Alexandria Aug. 7. 

Italian : Enemy attack on Tobruk front repelled. Tobruk 
harbour fortifications bombed. German patrols destroyed en 
armoured cars on Sollum front. Italian ‘planes attacked British 
mechanized units south-east of Sollum. Sortie made from Gondar; losses 
inflicted on enemy. 


August 10 (Sunday) ° 


` WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air - Some enemy alnctatt over coastal areas of East Anglia 
‘and east d in night; few penetrated inland; bombe at scattered 
points; some damage and a few casualties. 
- Against Germany: attacked off French coast in day; a supply 
ship left burning. - British losses, two bombers, one fighter; enemy losses, 
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one’fighter. Several offensive sweeps over North France; no opposition 
from aud fighters. Admiralty communiqué. One German aircraft 
eats down by minesweepers; no damage or casualties to ships. 

German comemmigué: 19 British aircraft destroyed over Channel coast 
previous day; one German lost. A 6,000 ton freighter sunk east of Faroe 
Islands, 4 merchant shipe totallmg 23,000 tons off south-east coast. 
A freighter set on fire off Yarmouth. Attacks on Scottish coast and 
military installations in Leicestershire in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
' Admiralty communiqué: H.M.S. destroyer Defender sunk; no loss of life. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in Kexholm, Smolensk, Korati: 
and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. Patrol oer 
ments in other sectors. Fourteen German aircraft destroyed Aug. 8; 
sian losses 12. One enemy torpedo-boat sunk and two damaged in Baltic. 
Official Russian statement: German bombers attempted to raid Moscow 
in night; ee ee several fires started 
but soon extinguished. Same casualties. 

German conmenunigué: tions continuing according to plan. 
On whole Eastern Front including Finland, Tienes lost 10,000 aaf 
since June 22. Armaments works, transport plant, and supply installa- 
tions in Moscow bombed in night “with special success ’; fires started in 
= Berlin wireless: A heavy bomb op the Kremlin in Moscow 
mi ‘ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA ~ 
RAF: Aerodrome at Eleusis attacked by heavy bombers; a fire 
started, and many aircraft believed destroyed. Harbour at Catania 
bombed Aug. 8; a 2,000 ton motor vessel damaged. 
. Italian ommunmigqué: An enemy submarine sunk in Central Mediter- 
ranean. A few British aircraft bombed Corinth. - 


NORTH AND EAST. AFRICA - 

'G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols outside Tobruk and in frontier area continued 
aggressive activity previous day. 

R.A.F.: In night, dock area at Tripoli attacked; large fires started; 
Bardia bombed; explosions and fires started in motor transport yard. 
Benghazi and port of Derna also attacked. No aircraft lost. 

German communiqué: In attack on’Suez night of Aug. 8, an 8,000 ton 
merchant-ship sunk and a British light cruiser à 

Italian communigud: Shipping attacked by Italian air force at 
Mersa Matruh and Sidi Barrani. 


August 11 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 


Air Ministry: Few enemy- aircraft over east coast in night; ane - 
penetrated miid and dropped bombs; no damage or cashalties, _ 


s 
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German communion: Port installations on English and Scottish 
east coasts a in night. In Channel area, 10 British aircraft 
brought down. : 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian comenmique: ae previous day in Soltsi, Kholm; . 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions. Forty- five German 
aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. Now known 10 German aircraft 
destroyed in Moscow raid of Aug. 8. Five German reconnaissance aircraft 
destroyed in Moscow civil defence zone in day. In night, fighting in 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions and in Estonian sector. 
Russian official statement: Moscow raided in night; a few aircraft pene- 
trated defences and dropped bombs; some casualties, no military 
ere is Five aircraft destroyed. Military objectives in Berlin pombal 

t; fires started; one aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: In Southern Ukraine, pursuit of saeking 
enemy progressing rapidly. Elsewhere, operations proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. In night, bombers attacked arms works in Moscow. 
Single enemy ’planes entered Germany from north-east and attempted 
to reach Berlin but were repulsed; 2 destroyed. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm attacked large merchant ship ‘at Syracuse 
Aug. 9. Bombs dropped on Augusta. 

Italian communiqué., A hospital ship at Syracuse bombed by British 
aircraft; was hit but did ‘not sink. 


NORTH ‘AND EAST AFRICA’ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: On night of Aug. 9, Italian troops attacking post on 
outer defences of Tobruk wiped out by artillery fire. Successful attack 
on armoured vehicles by patrols in frontier area previous day. 

R.A.F.: Bardia and Gazala landing grounds, attacked night of 
Aug. 9. Barracks and blockhouses destroyed south of Misurata on 
Aug. 9, and enemy transport attacked. Ammunition and supply, 
dumps bombed at Buerat. 

German commeniqué: Harbour works at Tobruk attacked by 
- German and.Italian bombers. Military installations on Suez Canal 
belie in night. - 

tue: Patrol encounters and artillery duels at Tobruk. 
P ea military targets at Tobruk, railway station and harbour 
ersa ae and fortifications east of Sidi Barrani bombed by 
German aircraft bombed enemy bases m Egypt. Cul- 

eee garrison a enemy armoured vehicles with heavy losses. 


1 Angust 12 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ' 
Air Ministry: One enemy aircraft over south-west coast in night; 
no bombs dropped. 
Against Gtrmany: Objectives at Krefeld, Rheydt, and Munchen- 
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Gladbach, and Rotterdam dacks bombed in night. Aerodromes in 
Northerh France attacked. - No aircraft lost. In day, Cologne power 
stations at Quadrath and Knapsack attacked by bombers, escorted as 
far as Antwerp by fighters, at point-blank range. Many direct hits; 
left in flames. Railways near St. Omer and power station at 

ease | de Calais), and shipyards at Le Trait attacked. Fortress 
bed aerodrome at Kooy and targets at Cologne and 

te port of E of Emden. Three enemy, fighters destroyed; 12 bombers and 


Ce communiqué: British bomber brought down by German 
mine barrage breaker off Atlantic coast. Tanker of 8,000 tons destroyed 
We Common Hote cece bel British aircraft drop bombs in 

Germany in night; some ae destroyed or oneal par- 
ticularly in Doisbure. German wireless: Bombers raiding Cologne 
prevented by defences from reaching target and dropped bombs at 
random; no serious damage; 30 aircraft destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué. German -boats sank 6,000 ton armed 

merchant ship in Channel night of Aug. 10. 
ia GERMANY AND RUSSIA — 

Russian communiqué: Fighting continued previous day in Soltsi, 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions. Russian air force 
destroyed an important railway bridge over the Danube at Cernavoda, 
and attacked shipping at Constanza. -r 10, 39 enemy airçraft 
destroyed and 25 Russian lost. In attem mass raid on Murmansk 
area 16 German and Finnish aircraft gamer one Russian lost. 
Later: Fighting in night in Kexholm, Soltsi, Smolensk, Korgsten, and 
Uman directions. Moscow wireless: Soviet bombers dropped bombs 
_ on military objectives in Berlin area in night of Aug. 11. Fires and 
explosions caused. No aircraft missing. Isolated German aircraft 

reached Moscow and dropped bombs; some dweliing houses destroyed; 
some casualties. One aircraft destroyed. _ 

German communiqué: Operations on Eastern front continuing 
favourably. Military installations in Moscow and important railway 
junctions bombed im night; large fires and set rere caused. Spas- 
modic attempts by Russian aircraft to attack Eastern Germany 
in night were without effect. Berlin radio: German advance in Ukraine 
continuing on gigantic scale; entire lower Dnieper basin south of 
Kiev under German control. 

Hungarian communiqué: Enemy forces which were untouched by the- 
encircling movement Ieeaung on a broad front. , 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Ship of 1,300 tons attacked in Syracuse harbour in night of 
Aug. 10. Bombs dropped on Gerbini aerodrome. A collier sunk by 
bombing off Lampedusa Aug. 10. One German aircraft. destroyed. 
Italian commmuntgué. Naval and air bases of Malta bombed in night;. 
one Italian ’plane lost. Direct hits scored on enemy auxiliary vessel in: 
Eastern Mediterranean. British aircraft a few bombs on- 
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Crotone and Catanzaro, causing a few, civilian casualties. Two brought ` 
down. 


i NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation unchanged. 
R.A.F.: Heavy attack on Benghazi night of Aug. 10; violent 
explosions and fires. An aerodrome south of Benghazi and motor 
on Tobruk-Bardia road ‘bombed. Bardia workshops, 
Tripoli harbour, and landing ground at Gazala South, also bombed. Five 
enemy aircraft destroyed in day. 
commentqué. Air raids in night on Suez Canal; 8 persons 
killed, some damage; also on Alexandria; 4 killed, slight damage. 
German communiqué: Hits scored on two large merchant ships in 
previous night’s attack on Suez roadstead. 
Italian communiqué. Strong artillery activity on Tobruk front. 
. Military objectives bombed by Axis aircraft at Tobruk and in Mersa 
Matruh zone. Enemy raids on Tripoli and Benghazi caused: no casual- 
ties and little damage. At Culquabert, enemy groups dispersed with 
losses by a sortie. Enemy bombed Gondar, causing no casualties. 


August 13 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity in night on a small scale; bombs at 
various points in east d and Midlands caused little damage and 
very few casualties. In day, a few enemy aircraft dropped, bombs on 
north-east coast, No extensive damage, and casualties few. 

Against Germany: Heavy attacks in night over a wide area in 
Germany; main targets were objectives in Berlin, where large fires 
were started, industries in Magde and Hanover districts, and 
Krupp armament works at Essen. er objectives were bombed at 
Stettin, Kiel, Bremen, Osnabrtick, Duisburg, and Cologne. Aerodromes 
in Holland and docks at Le Havre also attacked; 13 bombers missing. 
Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping, harbours, and an aero- 
drome near the Norwegian coast. 

German communtgué: Two freighters totalling 14,000 tons destroyed 
off Faroe Islands and a merchant ship of 5,000 tons off Scottish coast. 
Successful attacks against arms works in Birmingham and port instal- 
lations at Great Yarmouth and Ramsgate. Several aerodromes 

' attacked. . Attempts by R.A.F. to attack Western Germany and 
Channel coast previous day frustrated; 42 aircraft destroyed; no 
German losses. British raids in Western and Northern Germany in 
night caused some civilian casualties but no mĦitary or economic 
damage; 16 British bombers destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
communiqué. Another vessel of 4,000 tons torpedoed in 
Channel attack reported on previous day. , í 
Italian commentqué: An talian submarine in the Atlantic sank a 
freighter and tanker totalling over 17,000 tons. 
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ea) GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commenigué: Nothing of importance on previous day or 
during night. On Aug. 11 41 German aircraft destroyed; Russian 
losses 34. Four enemy motor torpedo boats and two transports sunk 
in Baltic same day. Attempted air raid on Leningrad repulsed on Aug. 
11; 3 aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: In Southern Ukraine infantry and mobile 
troops of Germany and her allies pursued enemy retreating to the 
harbours of Black Sea. Great losses inflicted on Soviet rearguard. 
Successful attacks in other sectors. Important railway junctions in 
area west of Moscow bombed in pent 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Chemical works at Crotone in southern Italy bombed 
Aug. 11; whole objective left in flames. Mili buildings at Cariati 
demolished. Enemy aircraft bombed Malta on night of Aug. 11, doing 
slight damage; 2 aircraft destroyed. 
Italian comemmsqué: Aerial base of Nicosia bombed; direct hits on 
shipping and port mstallations at Famagusta. 


NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation at Tobruk previous day quiet except for 


enem raids. 
ey Bo On night of Aug. 11 landing grounds and dispersal area at 

Gazala, military buildi at Bardia, and mole at Derna bombed. 
Raid of long duration on Tripoli harbour. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Concentrations of. enemy motor vehicles 
south-east of Sollum dispersed by aircraft. Fires.and explosions 
caused by air attack on British e A eria at Abusir in Egypt. 

Italian eiee Bombing raids on Tobruk and various objec- 
tives, inclu rt, in Mersa Matruh zone, causing much 
destruction an fres. British raid on Benghazi Er day 2 
aircraft, destroyed. Artillery ag ooo trol activity in Culquabert and 
Wolchefit sector. British raids on Gondar and Azozo. 


August 14 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Germany: Bombers with fighter escort bombed docks at 
Boulogne in day. Fighters carried out a sweep over Northern France; 
14 enemy aircraft destroyed, 5 British lost. : 
German commentgué: Low-flying aircraft attacked a foundry south 
of Whitby and a public utility plant in Sunderland. Naval batteries 
shot down 2 British bombers and a patrol boat one. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA PERM 

Russian PRE iae Enem ed previous day in 
Staraya Russa, Smolensk, i Relays: Tserkov directions. In the 
night of Aug. 13 nothing of kuaa on any frqnt. Russians | 
poe Smolengk sevéral days previously, On Aug. 12 43 German 
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aircraft destroyed; Russian losses 35. A submarine sank a 15,000 ton 
German tanker in the Baltic. Soviet aircraft raided the Dobrudja. 

German commemiqué: In the Ukraine, in further unceasing pursuit, 
German and Rumanian ‘troops reached Black Sea coast between 
Odessa and Bug ee On rest of front ee ee 
according to plan. On previous co ete destroyed 2 trans- 
pore, totalling 14,000 tons, on coast off Odessa and Nikolaiev, prepared 
or flight of Soviet troops. Special announcement from Headquarters: 
Under pressure of pursuit by German, Rumanian, Hungarian, and 
Italian troops, advancing to south between Dnieper and Dniester, 
Soviet defences of Western Ukraine approaching complete collapse. 
Odessa encircled by Rumanian troops; laiev outflanked from west 
and east; strong enemy formations nearing annihilation west of the 
Bug. Later. German mobile units took iron ore district of Krivoi 
Rog, depriving Soviet Union.of 61 per cent of iron production. 








MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Aerodromes of Catania and Gerbini attacked. 
Italian communsqud: Air bases at Malta bombed in night. Two enemy 
destroyers bombed in Sea of Marmara. One British bomber A 
by a submarine in Mediterranean. - 


1 


t 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Bardia and Derna bombed night of Aug. 12. Heavy bombers 
attacked Tripoli, destroyed railway station, and started fires at other 
military objectives. 

German communiqués: Bombers destroyed munition gamps at 
Tobruk. British bases in Suez Canal bombed in night. 

Italian commenigud: Atis aincrafescored. direct. Sidi: Tobai 
fortifications. British troop concentrations east of Sollum’ bombed. 
Successful encounters in Culquabert sector. 


Angust 15 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS . 
Air Ministry: Little enemy activity over country in night. Bombs 
in North-east, North, and Trast Midlands; slight and few 
NPA In day, one oy, aircraft dropped bombs in Anglia, 
causing no damage or casualties. 

Against Germany: Over 300 aircraft participated in night in heavy 
attack on industries and communications at Hanover, Brunswick, 
and carr apn, many fires started. Subsidiary attacks on docks at 
Rotterdam Boule. 12 aircraft missing. In day, a supply ship 
bombed and left sinking off Frisian Islands; one aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Freighter of 5,000 tons destroyed off Scottish 
coast and two merchant ships totalling 15,000 tons east of Cromer and 
Great Yarmouth; others Air attacks against port installa- 
tions on English east coast. Nine British fighters shot down over 
Channel coast in day. In British raids on North and Herter 
Germany in night 10 bombers cee ‘a 


a 
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: GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Rusdian qué: Fierce fighting previous day on whole front 
from White Sea to Black Sea. Towns of Kirov and Pervomaisk 
evacuated. Later: In night of Aug. 14 stubborn fighting in Kexholm, 
Staraya Russa, and Smolensk directions and in Estonian sector. On 
Aug. 13 74 German aircraft destroyed in air or on ground; Russian 
greed 27. ins German submarine sunk in Baltic. i 
a Uu of encirclement of Odessa and capture 
of Stave f Spean ted. Military spokesman in Berlin claimed that 
most of udenny’s army had surrendered and enemy forces 
west of the Southern Bug were wiped out. German radio: Collapse of 


Soviet troops in Ukraine mcreasingly apparent. Soviet counter-attacks 
in north and on Finnish front re 


4 





i 


AREA 

R.A.F.: On nights ie Radi 13 heavy bombing attacks on 
Corinth Canal; damage og prevent passage of enemy ‘ship nee 
considerable time. Aerodrome at Heraklion in Crete bambed. Fi 
Air Arm aircraft raided submarine base at A e er 3, 
also barrack blocks in Syracuse; fires started. Merchant vessel bombed 
in Syracuse harbour on Aug. 10 now known to have been tee 


Italian communtqud: Stores and petrol dumps in C 
previous day. Air ports of Malta bombed in night. In Tn British Bh Giles 


Caoran Augusta 3 dead and 20 injured. One aircraft destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo: In night of Aug. 13 enemy strong point aed: 


and garrison killed. 
R.A.F.: Heavy bombers attacked Tripoli night of Aug. 13. Bombing 
raids on Wolchefit and Gondar Aug. 13 and 14, One aircraft missing. 
German 


ce 


: Bombers scored direct hit on British destroyer ~ 


north of Sidi Barrani. Large fires started in raid on Ismailia aerodrome 
t of Aug. 13. 


tallan communiqué: Artillery and advanced elements active at 


Tobruk. Axis aircraft bombed Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. A 3,000 - 


ton enemy freigliter hit in waters off Mersa Lug. In Gondar senton 
units on scouting operations routed enemy units. 


August 16 (Saturday) 
AIR OPERATIONS 

- Air Ministry: A few aircraft crossed coast ìn night; bombs dropped 
in north-east, east- Anglia, the south-west, and east Scotland, ‘causing 
some e and a few casualties. 

Against y: Two offensives over Northern France in day. 
Railway communications and an aerodrome near St. Omer bombed. 
Fighters made several sweeps over Channel and French coast; 19 Ger- 
man fighters destroyed, 4 British lost. Fortress aircraft bombed Brest - 
docks. A patrol vessel set on fire off Dutch coast. One enemy bombet 
destroyed off South-west coast. 


c 


WESTERN EUROPE ` 
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German communiqué: Two merchant ships totalling 7,500 tons sunk 
and one damaged o Faroe Islands. Economic objectives near Cam- 
bridge bombed. British fighter shot down over Channel. In night, 
2,000 ton merchant ship sunk off British coast, ane Sere ey 
installations in east of Britain attacked. : 


- 


NAVAL OPERATIONS ' 
Admiralty: ;German supply ara 3,667 tons, and Italian 
Stella, 4,272 tons, intercepted e running blockade. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communidué: Fierce fighting all along front previous day. 
26 German aircraft destroyed Aug. 14 and 29 on Aug, 15; a 
losses 24. In night, fighting continted all along. front, 
stubborn in southern sector. Moscow radio: Berlin and Stettin bonbe 
in night. 

German communiqué: Operations on whole front continued to 
successfully according to plan. A few Russian bombers ineffectively 
attacked North and North-East Germany. News Agency: German 
bombers blocked Stalin Canal. Finns ca fared Sortavala. 

Finnish communsquéd: Jaakima and Lahdenpohja captured. Finnish 
troops reached east bank of Kiteenjok. 


l MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: On Aug. 14, enemy convoy bombed; 2 ships’ of 6,000 and 
8,000 tons and a déstroyer presumed sunk. Two 4,000 ton tankers 
believed sunk between Benghazi and Tripoli. Shipping and transport 
‘attacked at Catania. Augusta harbour and mes at Gerbini 

and Trapani bombed. Two aircraft missing. 
Netherlands Admiralty: A Dutch submarine sank a 5,000 ton supply 
ship and a 1,000 ton sailing vesseL t 
talian communiqué: Malta bombed in night. British raid on Catania , 
destroyed numerous houses and caused many casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G. HQ. Cairo: Artillery and patrol activity in frontier area. 
German communiqué: Dive-bombers attacked ships in harbour and 
other objectives at Tobruk. 
Italian comenuniqué: Concentrations of motorized troops bombarded 
at Tobruk. Three enemy aircraft Gestzoyed: Sacceefal attack at 
uiguE ber 


August 17 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
A dey Womb Geopiad tn tight Greene Gaatausd 
south-east England; some damage, very few casualties. 
iain oar Germany: Cologne, Düsseldorf, and Duis heavily 
bombed in night. One enemy fighter destroyed. Docks at Rotterdam 
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and Ogtend attacked. Thirteen aircraft lost. In day, an enemy tanker 
hit off Le Touquet. Many offensive sweeps over Channel and Northern 
France; 7 enemy fighters destroyed, one bomber and 2 fighters lost. 

Admiralty: One enemy bomber destroyed and 2 severely damaged 
in unsuccessful attack on convoy. 

German communiqué: Armament factories in northern Scotland 
attacked by day. Two merchdnt ships totalling 5,000 tons sunk and 
others hit in night; aerodromes and port installations in east of Britain 
attacked. In raid on Channel coast previous day 15 British aircraft 
destroyed. No military or economic damage caused in British’ night 
raids on Germany; 11 aircraft destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting continued along whole front previous 
day and night. 
German igué: German troops co-operating with Hungarians 
captured Nikolaiev. East of the Bug, the enemy disintegrating. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA j 
' R.A.F.: Catania heavily bombed night of Aug. 15; fires and a very 
large explosion caused, Four raids on Malta night of Aug. 15; little’ 
damage. One aircraft missing. Air Ministry News Service: 17,000 toris 
of enemy shipping destroyed in last 48 hours. 
Italian commentgué: Catania and Syracuse again attacked previous 
night. Some damage, no casualties. 1 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity at Tobruk; no change in frontier area. 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes of Berka and Benina and ports of Bardia and 
Benghazi raided night of Aug. 15. Enemy gun positions bombed east of 
Tobruk, i : 

Italian comementquéd: Enemy attacks at Tobruk eee Axis air- 
craft attacked shipping and other targets at Tobruk and near Mersa 
Matruh. Fighting in Gondar and Celga areas and at Wolchefit; enemy 
repulsed, 


o 


August 18 (Monday), 


` WESTERN EUROPE 
S Air Ministry: England in night and activity mainl 
Air Ministry: Few aircraft over in night an mainly 
confined to coastal areas in east and south-west. Some damage at 
Hull and a few casualties, including fatal. One raider destroyed. 
Against Germany: Attacks in night in West and North-West y 
by over 100 bentes, starting many large fires at Bremen and in 
Duisburg area. One bomber missing. Shipping off Dutch coast bombed 
during day and 3 patrol ships sunk. Industrial plant at Lille and other 
places attacked and 3 enemy fighters destroyed, and offensive sweeps 
made by fighters over Brittany coast and an aerodrome and troops 
attacked. fighters missing. 


kd 


t 


1 
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.> German communiqué: Hull bombed by strong forces in night with 
direct hits on warehouses and war factories. Several aerodromes also 
bombed, alge haere osions, A few bombs dropped in Eri at 
some places in West and North Germany. Attacks had no military 
success; 2 raiders destroyed, ~ j 


NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Admiralty: Minesweeper No. 39 lost. 
4 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commensqué: Fierce fighting all day along whole front. 
Zhamburg (Kingisepp) just east of Narva, evacuated. In air fighting 
on Aug. 16 25 enemy planes destroyed, and 12 Russian lost, and on 
Aug. 17 22, with 13 Russian lost. A U-boat and 2 transports sunk in 
the Baltic. 

orpoa report: A a large German artillery dump, 32 miles 
west of Smolensk, captured and destroyed by the.local Russian forces. 

After stubborn battles the previous day Nikolaiev and Krivoi ‘Rog 
evacuated; cs er at Nikolaiev first blown up. Two large German 

sunk by submarines in the Black Sea. In operations against 
the Finns in past few days guerrilla detachments blew up 8 bridges, 
engineered 11 train crashes; yed 45 aircraft, 17 tanks, 72 trucks, 
and 4 armoured cars, and killed 405 officers and men. 

German qué: Pursuit of beaten enemy in southern Ukraine 
continued in direction of the Dnieper.. a mba successes in other 
sectors. Military targets in Moscow and railways in that area bombed 
in night. 

News Agency: “Remnants” of 4 infantry divisions wiped out by a 
pincer movement in Nikolaiev area. Prisoners taken in Krivoi Rog 
area numbered 7,000, with 38 guns. 

Berlin wireless: Forces from east and west of Lake Peipus joined 
forces between the Lake and the Gulf of Finland, ‘‘visibly mcreasing’’ 
the pressure on, Leningrad. In Ukraine German forces reached the ` 
Dnieper below and above the great bend, and were advancing towards 
poh E E Mili spokesman stated that the Russians were 
tough in defence, but “ y one can predict that, in spite of their 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of men and materials, the will to 
victory of the German soldiers will bring final success for German arms”. 

The, wireless bulletins also reported a Russian raid on Constanza the 
previous day, 2 raiders being shot down. German aircraft bombed the 
railway junction at Gorodiche, 50 miles south-east of Leningrad. 

\- » 
i MEDITERRANEAN AREA 3 

R.A.F.: Syracuse harbour bombed in night of Aug. 16, starting fires 
on Moles and railways which grew into one intense blaze, followed by 
many explosions. Barracks at Cape Passero set on fire, causing a 
heavy detonation, followed by very large fire. Seaplanes at Syracuse 
attacked previous day; one destroyed and others severely damaged. 
All aircraft returned. i 
- Italian compnuniqué: A Spitfire shot down in the Central Mediter- 
ranean. : Tan 


. a 


A 
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` NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H'Q. Cairo: Considerable enemy -bombing at Tobruk. Patrols 
active, steadily infli losses on enemy . 

RAF: Wolchefit an Debarech bombed by South African aircraft, 
with direct hits on forts and defences. All aircraft returned from these 
a Mediterranean operations. 

German comenunigud: Forts and harbour installations at Tobruk 
bombed, causing fires, and a ship of 1,000 tons gunk. 

Italian communsguéd: Objectives at Mersa Matruh bombed and a mer- 
chant ship between there and Sidi Barrani sunk. Bardia raided; 2 
aircraft forced to land and captured with.their crews. Benghazi and an 
advanced airfield also bombed; one raider brought down. Gondar 
raided again. 


w 
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ARGENTINA X 
` Aug. 5.—It was learned that the Teutonia Club had been raided in 
the course of the investigation into anti-Argentine activities, and 


“documents had been found which would render the Nazis concerned 


liable to deportation. , i 

Ang. 10.—The Committee investigating subversive ` activities in 
Argentina discovered, in the Buenos Aires customs house, 83 packages 
despatched from Kobe and addressed to the German Embassy. 
Some of them, on being opened, were found to contain propaganda. 
The Minister of the Interior was to decide whether the Government's 
recent decision to limit propaganda permitted of their delivery to the 


<- Embassy. ‘ al 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 5.—The Australian Minister for the Army said that the total 
isadi in the Australian Imperial Force up to then were 1,194 
killed and 11,345 wounded and missing. 

Aug. 10.—An emergency meeting of the Cabinet was sammoned to 


` consider the tension in the Far East. Mr. Hughes, Minister for the 
Navy, said that future developments in the Pacific depended on Japan, 


who must decide between peace and war. ‘The’ situation has 
deteriorated”, he said, “but it is none of our doing. We:want , 
but are inflexibly resolved to defend our interests, which march side 
by side with those of Great Britain.” 

Aug. 11.—Mr. Menzies made a statement saying that while Australia 
desired peace, “we are not disposed to run away from the geographically 
plain fact that Singapore is part of Australia’s frontier. The Pacific 
situation is more full of danger than ever, but Australia is prepared 
to defend herself with her forces.” 


BELGIUM : 
Aug. 7.—It was announced that arrangements had been made for 
the exchange of representatives between the.U.S.S.R. and Belgian 


Governments. f 
Aug. 14.—The semi-official News Agency welcomed the declaration 


‘by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, and said that some of the 


principles, especially those concerning international collaboration, 
improvement of working conditions; and the development of inter- 
national trade, had been pursued by Belgium for many years, 


BRAZIL . 
Aug. 5.—Signature of Treaty of Friendship with Paraguay. (See 
Paraguay.) 


BULGARIA 
Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Bulgaria. (See Great 
Britan.) ' 


CHILE 
Aug. 7.—It{ was learned that the Chilean Socialist Party had pre- 
sented a motion in the Chamber of Deputies asking for the appointment 
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of a Committee to investigate Nazi activities, in view of the pisicing 
situation in neighbouring countries. 

' Aug. 10.—It was officially stated that a Nazi plot had been discovered 
in south Chile. Several Nazi leaders were arrested. 


PINA i 
ug. 13.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a manifesto to the Chinese 
pane on the fourth anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities at 

hanghai, said that Japan had lost: the chance of further ive 

Aroused by the threat to Thailand, Great Britain, the U.S.A.,' 

and the Netherlands Indies had not only applied economic pressure ` 
to Japan, but had adopted joint measures of military defence. The 
U.S.S.R., though fighting in the west, had not for a moment relaxed 
her vigilance i in the Far China’ s resistance had now entered on 
the stage of “the defence of the Pacifi go 

Ang. 18.—The Chinese Curren e Board began operating, 
and as a result the banks MAN d foreign oe on more favourable 
rates, and the Chinese dollar improved. f 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


* SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY . 
Aug. 17.—The Chinese claifhed to have inflicted a serious reverse 
on the Japanese in southern Honan. 


SOUTH CHINA 
- Ang. 8.—It was ee that thousands of Chinese troops, including 
some of the best Central Government divisions, were massed along the 
Yunnan and Kwangsi borders to meet possible Japanese attacks on 
the Burma Road. 

Aug. 11.—A four-day continuous bombing attack on Chungking 
ended. The raids were stated to be the heaviest of the war; casualties 
were numerous. 

Aug. 13. —There were further heavy Japanese raids on Chungkiñg, 
causing great fires. Sian and Tunkwan were also raided. 

Chinese reports stated that the Japanese were hurriedly strengthen- 

their forttfications in South China in expectation of Chinese attacks. 

e Domei Agency stated that, Japanese army and naval aircraft 

operating from bases in Indo-China had made “devastating attacks” 
on key points in the hinterland of China. 

Aug. 15.—The Japanese authorities stated that 40 air raids, in- 
e G e of 1,000 aircraft, had béen carried out on Chungking 

ug. 8; attacks were made at intervals of 2-5 hours for over 
150 hours. 

Aug. 17,—Japanese aircraft again bombed the Burma Road, 
attacking the town of Hsiakwan for the first time. . 

A heavy raid was made on Kunming. ; 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Japanese restrictions in British and American trade were described . 
as becoming ti ter, and in Hankow foreign business was almost at a 
standstill. In Shantung the Japanese were reported to have invaded 
the British and U.S, Consulates, and to have cut off the former's aged 
of electricity. ‘ ; oa 
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Aue, 10.—The police seized documents revealing the existence of a 
complete network of espionage in Cuba. Several Germans were arrested. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA , 


Aug. 6.—General Blaha, Chief of the Czechoslovak military mission in 

Moscow, where he was organizing Czechoslovak units under the Russian 
High Command, said in a broadcast to his coun en: “We abroad 
and you at home Belong to one indivisible army. time will come 
. when the Czechoslovak le at home must take action against the - 
foreign enemy and thus the fmal downfall of Hitler’s Germany. 
In every possible way our people must hinder the activities of the 
occupation authorities—in factories, in communications, in supplies, 
and in every step hash take. Your former struggle Austria 
and Hungary has already given you great experience. The day is not 
far Gf whet wechall call upon you to attack those beasts.’” 

Aug. St was learned that 9 ont of 18.Cecch dail newspapers 
had been suppressed by the German authorities in Bohemia and 
Moravia; this was alleged to be due to paper shortage, but all German 
papers in the Protectorate continued to a 

Aug. 10.—M. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslo Foreign Minister, stated 
that a'Czechoslovak brigade was being formed in Russia to age under, 
its own officers, but within the Russian Supreme Command. 


EGYPT 


Aug. 18.—All navicerts for cargoes to Japan were cancelled, prevent- 
ing the sailing of several vessels already laden with cotton. ' 


EIRE . , 
Aug. 8.—U.S.S.R. protest concerning detention of ships. (Ses 
USSR) i 


FRANCE : 

Aug. 5.—It was reported that a decree issued in Vichy made Admiral 
Darlan responsible for general policy i in North Africa. He would send 
instructions to General Weygand. :, 

A Vichy official statement said that the heroic resistance of French 
troops to British. ion jn Syria was surely an adequate answer 
to Mr. Sumner Welles’s doubts about the en of France’s reaction 
if her Empire were attacked. The problems o ‘of Syria and Indo-China 
were not comparable; Syria was the object of aggression, Indo-China 
was not. Indo-China’s position was, moreover, exceptional owing to 
its distance from France and the situation of Japan in Asia. The 

oe between Japanese forces and the meagre effectives 
le to France in Indo-China explained what had happened; 
bat French rights were im no way affected, and Japan had 
France’s sovereignty over Indo-China. In the negotiations 

leadmg to the agreement pran. had urged that Indo-China was 

ria by Powers 

awg, 6.—]t was learned hett the Tichy Government had handed 
.S. Ambassador a Note replying to Washington’s recent request 
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fora clarification of Vichy’s policy regarding the deferice of the French 

Empi : 
ug. 8.—General Weygand reached Vichy by air to confer with 
Pétain and Admiral Darlan. . . 

Aug. 9.—The French press stated that a Note had been sent to 
Great Britain demanding the release of General Dentz. (See Syria.) 

Aug. 11—General Weygand returned to Africa before the meeting 
of the French Cabinet. This was stated to be due to the change in his 
status, since he had been made subordinate’to Admiral Darlan. 

Aug. 12.—Admiral Darlan was given the post of Minister of Home 
and Empire Defence in place of General Huntziger. He was to have 
supreme control of the Ministries of War, Air, the Navy, and Colonies, 
and the Ministers in charge of these departments were made personally 
responsible to him. 

Marshal Pétain’s broadcast announcing constitutional changes. 
(See Special Note. 

Aug. 15.--The is press stated that the police had fired on and 
wounded some demonstrators led by Communists on Aug. 13. The 
commander of the'occupying forces issued an order forbidding Com- 
munist activity in occupied France, and the Paris wireless stated that 
the death penalty might be imposed for such activities. 

Aug. 17.—It was learned that a decree had been issued from Vichy 
according to which magistrates and mep wishing to serve in the 
army were obliged to take an oath of loyalty to Pétain and 
swear to obey all his orders. 

Ang. 18,—-Darlan arrived in Paris and saw the German authorities. 
The Vichy Government broke off relations with Yugoslavia on the 
ground that “‘the Kingdom of Yugoslavia no longer exists”. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 5.—The Berlin wireless, referring to the slow progress made in 
the war with Russia, said that time did not matter, because the most ' 
important principle of the German High Command in warfare was the 
greatest possible sparing of human life. 

Aug. 6.—A review of the war against Russia was given in a special , 
announcement from the Ftthrer’s Headquarters. It stated that it had 
not been possible to give the German people full information earlier 
because, “while adhering to the principles of absolute truth”, the 
German reports had bad to observe great reserve in order to avoid 
giving information to the Russians, who did not possess a reliable 
picture of the position on their front. The beginning of new operations 
now made it le to state the progress and results of the gigantic 
struggle which had with a break through the Stalin Line. - This 
had been effected at ints: south of the Pripet Marshes; in the’ ` 
direction of ‘Smolensk; afd south of Lake Peipus. The fighting was 
described in three re a fourth estimated the total results. 
Operations on the Finnish t and naval operations would be the | 
aet of a later report. 

e first commemiqud said that after the Dvina between Dvinsk 
and Riga had been forced and Latvia cleared, one German army ‘had 
been given the task of breaking through the Stalin Line along thes > 


D 
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Latvian-Soviet border and defeating the Soviet forces concentrated in 
Estonia. The strongly fortified positions south of Lake Peipus had 
been pierced; Ostrov, Porkhov, and Pskov fell after brief but fierce 
fighting. This made possible a push in the north and-an attack in the 
direction of Leningrad. Despite bad roads, fierce ting, and great 
strain on the troops, the German left wing advan nearly to Narva 
bod to block the isthmus between the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Peipus, In Estonia, Dorpat, Fellin, and Parnu. were taken and the. 
enemy thrown back no of Tapa. In these operations, which were 
still in progress, over 35,000 prisoners were taken and 355 tanks and 
o gO Sed Ot eres while 771 aircraft were destroyed in the 
air or on the ground. 

The second communsqnd sai said that in the southern sector the Germans 
ah voit with difficult terrain, unfavourable weather, and a numeri- 

ior enemy. They had driven a wedge by way of Zhitomir 

e gates of Kiev. This breach far into the rear of the Stalin 
Tine enabled the Germans to sweep south on a broad front between, 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, cutting off the enemy’s retreat and 
starting an encircling movement which was still it progress. Simul- 
taneously, German and Rumanian detachments under General Anto~ 
nescu forced their way over the fiercely defended River Pruth and 
drove the enemy out of Bessarabia. {Another force then advanced 
north-east across the middle course of the Dniester to establish contact 
with the forces in the north. In these operations 150,000 sence 
1,970 tanks and 2,190 guns were captured, and 980 aircraft 
on the ground or in the air. 

The third communiqué said that the gigantic battle of Smblensk had 
been gloriously concluded in the central sector. The extent and ferocity 
of the fighting in the relentless succession of annihilating blows against 
the Russian forces had a unique pe in “history. Some: 310,000 
prisoners, 3,205 tanks, 3,120 guns and vast quantities of other material 
were captured, and 1,098 aircraft destro 
‘ The fourth comonneniqud gave the total Russian losses on the Eastern 
front as 895,000 prisoners, 13,145 tanks, 10,388 guns, and 9,082 
aeroplanes. 

A German military spokesman said that the Russians had lost 
4,000,000 men in killed, wounded, and captured; of these, at least 
3,000,000 had been killed. 

Avg. 7.—The German High Command gave further details of 

ious fighting on the Russian front. Before the conclusion of the 
arent eee and _ Bialystok, it stated, mobile detachments had 

_ the Stalin Lime, and after fierce fighting, 

pridge henda wer were established on both sides of Polodsk. On July 11 
was taken and the Dnieper sector south of Mohilev and Orsha 

pe etrated. The next day flying columns pushed eastwards on g 
front along the Orsha-Smolensk road. On July 16, Smolensk, 

which was defended with exceptional tenacity, was taken and held 
t frenzied counter-attacks. The breaches south-east, east, and 
north-east of Smolensk were widened, and infantry divisions fought 
their way up. A gigantic battle developed with its centres at Smolensk; 
Vitebsk, Polodsk-Nevel, and Mohilev. te attempts of the 
ee ee pene , while fresh Russian 
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reinforgements were brought up. The fate of the Ryssian ee 
encircled between the Dnieper and the Dvina was thus sealed. 


German air force greatly contributed to these successes. 


8.—A report of the official German News Agency stated that 
peta Roosevelt was using the alleged aggressive intentions of the 
Axis Powers as a pretext for gross intimidgtion of Latin-American 
countries, and was using strong pressure to make them surrender 
naval bases. The Pan-American air ports were nothing but camouflaged 
U.S. air bases. - South America could hardly resist the terroristic 
methods by which the U.S.A. was conducting this attack. f 

Aug. 13.—The German wireless, commenting on British raids on 
Germany, said that “in be dine annihilating battle, when our soldiers 

ces in the east, the home front must also 

make t sacrifices in life and pro No military e had 

been dane e, the speaker said, and in view of this he asked whether 

whut ‘will continue these senseless raids”, which were only made 

to oo the British people, and particularly the Americans, how strong 

the R.A.F, still was, and that Britain still hoped for victory. The recent 
, Soviet raids were also undertaken merely for prestige. 

Aug. 14.—The \German wireless informed the nation that Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt had met, but .did not give the 
contents of the declaration. ‘‘In the brain of these two warmongers,” 
it stated, ‘‘there is still the old dream of preparing an infinitely worse 
Versailles for Germany. This new programme is nothing better than 
ee bluff by means of which Churchill and Roosevelt are trying 

ull themselves out of the mess,” 
t was announced that Hitler had established his headquarters with 
Field-Marshal yon Rundstedt in the Ukraine. 

Aug. 17—Dr. Goebbels, in the Völkischer Beobachter, described the 
Churchill-Roosevelt declaration as a scrap of paper to which nobody 
but Jews, plutocrats, and Bolshevists would pay any: attention, and as 
“the insipid chit-chat of a misfired imitation of Wilson”. 

Das Retch, in an article by Goebbels, said that the lies of the B.B.C. 
broadcasters got into the blood, “making listeners weak and tired of 
carrying on, thus showing that the B.B.C. poison is beginning to work. 
Lesa ena a a eae ext rs against the B.B.C. . 
Some Germans say that they are stro: enough to listen to its 
lies and not be harmed by them. T reply uk thesia tot Gua, as those 
who listen have not the means of checking and finding out whether or 
not the B.B.C. is lying. To win the war Britain endeavours to make 
the German people distrust their Ftthrer, and were they to succeed they 
would certainly win the war. Therefore we introduce the death penalty 
for listening to the B.B.C. . 

The V&kischer Beobachter described the Anglo-American 
Declaration as “an outrage against’ common-sense’, saying that 
“anyone who wishes to see us without arms must come along and 
disarm usg”. LP i 

Aug. 18.—It was stated in Berlin that during the first stage of the 
offensive against Russia engineers had peouiged 130 miles of the rail- 
way between Kovno and Vilna in 3 days and that in the first 5 weeks 
750 miles of roadway were rebuilt. 
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GREAT BRITAIN . 

Ang. 5.—The Under-Secretary f for Foreign Affairs, replying to a 
Parliamentary question regar the effect of economic sanctions in 
the Far East, said that other Governments concerned were being 
consulted on the application of far-reaching measures of control, 
but the operation of these measures was already practical and not 
theoretical, and their effect on supplies to Japan would be serious. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Attlee, reviewing the war in Parliament, said that the 
Russian army and people were putting up a ificent fight against 
the forces of Germany and the hangers-on of the Nazi régime. The 
outcome could not be forecast, but it was clear that German plans fora 
rapid victory had not succeeded. If the German claim on July i3 that the 
Stalin Line had been pierced at all decisive points and that the roads 
to Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev were open were true, why had the 
Germans not marched on their objective? Murmansk was still in 
Russian hands, and the enemy had far to go before the Murmansk- 
Leningrad railway was reached. South of the Baltic the thrust for 
Leningrad had made no real . A tremendous fight was in 

in the Smolensk area, but the road to Moscow was not open, 
Sey cued be he dete on The Germans had been 
disagreeably surprised by the determination, coutage and fighting 
goa oe the Russian armies, which continued to fight even when the 

broke . Britain was making every effort to 

assistance, and to provide Russia with war material and other su: pies 
The activity of the fleet at Kirkenes and elsewhere in the north 
how, in the only area where physical contact with the Russian rae 
was possible, it had been effected without loss of time. Above all, 
British bombers were delivering increasingly heavy blows on Germany 
in the West. In July, 70 attacks were made on townsin Germany and 
76 towns in occupied territory. 

In the Middle East, there had been 126 attacks on various targets, 

arated Beirut, Benghazi, and Tripoli. In all these Britain had 

lost.285 aircraft, and destroyed 410 enemy aircraft for certain. In the 
Atlantic, severe losses had been suffered, but Britain could look back 
on the last two months with considerable satisfaction. The enemy had 
not been able to claim any sinkmgs by U-boats from July 11-28. Their 
claim to have sunk 140,000 tons by an attack on a convoy at the end 
of the month was an exaggeration of at least 350 and probably 700 per 
cent. In July, the R.A.F. had, on the North Sea and Atlantic coasts, 
destroyed, put out of action, or damaged 69 enemy ships-with a total 
tonnage of 291,000. In the Mediterranean, the numbers were 23 ships 
totalling 168,000 tons, and 30 more ships damaged. This gave a total 
of 459,000 tons sunk or damaged in July. During the operations in 
Syria, the Royal Navy had prevented any sea-borne reinforcements 
and any effective supplies reaching the Vichy forces. 

The right flank ol yp Syria and Iraq had been cleaned up by 
the elimmation of the in the Levant. In Abyssinia, the 
Emperor Haile Selassie had begun the reconstruction of his country— 
the first to be freed Fie dispeact Ly the 2 yoke. At his request, advisers 
had been placed at his di y the British Government, and finan- 
cial assistance was being given. In Libya constant offensive patrol 
activity kept the enemy im a state of continuoug nervousness. The 
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British forces were being constantly reinforced in “preparation for the 
next fdrward movement. 

Important as was the vastly increased physical help aas was 
receiving from the U.S.A. the sense of spritual unity between the 
English: peoples was no less encouraging. By independent 
but į el action in relation to Japan the U.S.A. aa the British 
Commonwealth had again affirmed their community of interest wherever 
liberty was threatened. The British Government were maintaining 
the utmost vi with regard to Japan, who appeared to be direct- 
ing her attention to Thailand ina rnanner ominously resembling that 
which preceded her incursion into Indo-China. e recent Polish- 
Soviet Agreement closed an unhappy chapter in the history of these 
two Allies of Britain and would, it was hoped, open the way to a happier 
future. Both the British Government and that of the U.S.S.R. had 
now given full recognition to the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

When Napoleon had invaded the greater part of Europe he had been 
welcomed in many countries by large sections of the population. No 
show of friendliness by the Nazis, however, had been able to e 
the peoples of Europe, even for a moment, to welcome Nazi rule. diane 
the start there been sullen resentment and growing oppositi 
The “V” Cam: was not a stunt or the product of a 
machine but To spontaneous expression of the desires and hopes ot 
civilized human belies who lo for deliverance from barbarian rule. 

In conclusion, Mr. Attlee said that there must be no slackening of 
effort in Great Britain and that when victory came, as come it would, 
Britain must take a leading part in helping to establish a world of 
peace, freedom, and social justice. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the same debate, said that the freezing 
measures adopted against Japan automatically forbade all transactions 
except those which were y permitted. Consultations with the 
Dominions, India, Burma, the U.S.A., and the Netherlands about the 
way in which the measures were to be a lied were in progress. ‘‘The 
freezing order was seriously intended and it will be seriously executed.” 
Japanese newspapers were now employing the same technique regard- 
mg Thailand as previously before bases in Indo-China were demanded. 
Accordingly, the British Ambassador i in Tokyo had on July 31 drawn 
the Japanese Foreign Minister’s attention to this campaign, which 
must mean that someone in authority in Japan was trying to manu- . 
facture a case for Japan’s intervention in Thai affairs. If such a step 
were taken, coming on top of tHe recent action in Indo-China, it must 
inevitably give rise to a most serious sitpation between Great Britain, 
and Japan. The Ambassador had given the most formal assurance 
that all reports of British aggressive ae against Thailand were of 
course utterly baseless. British policy no other aim than to main- 
tain the century-old friendship with Thailand. But, Mr. Eden added, 
“any action which would threaten the independence and integrity of 
Thailand would be a matter of immediate concern to this country, 
more icularly as threatening the security of Singapore. I hope 
that these words may yet be heeded”. 

There was no alliance, formal or informal, between Great mbps 
and China. But every fresh forward move by Japan ee, bro 
Britam and China closer together. He hoped that frien 


` 


‘ 
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and collaboration would grow, indepehdently of Japan’s attitude. , 

Great Britain had no territorial ambitions in the Middle East or 
elsewhere. Her only desire for the countries of the Middle East was 
that they should be able to lead their own lives in security and peace, 
and after the war she would do her utmost to enable them to do so. 
These countries should co-operate with Britain in ensuring that they 
did not give the Axis an opportunity of creating disturbances or 
upheavals to further the Axis war effort. In Iran, for example, there 
-were many Germans. Such “tourists” or “experts” might be most 
dangerous to the country in which they wére found at a a critical hour. 
The serious attention of the Iranian Government had therefore been 
called to the danger which they were running, in their own interests, 
in allowing a large number of Germans to reside in the country. “I 
trust the Iranian Government will not fail to heed this warning, which 
is given in all friendliness and in all sincerity, and will take the neces- 
gary measures now to deal with this situation.” 

The foundation of British relations with Turkey 1 was the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty. Whatever might happen, Britain would continue to 
observe that treaty loyally. There was of course not a shadow of truth 
in the suggestion made by enemy propaganda that Britain might agree 
to some arrangement at the expense of Turkey. “We would never agree 
to anything of the kind, nor in fact has any suggestion psa hed 
been made to us by any party. The post-war world will 
the collaboration of ee States, great and small. In that wor ‘the 
Turkey re-created by th ius of Ataturk will have a noble. to 
play and, in daing 90, Tu ey will decide her own course and she will 
choose her own (oliabarntoes os 

Of Bulgaria he must speak in very different terms. “To-day she is, 
no doubt, well pleased with her TM-gotten gains, but she may-rest assured 
that in the end those will not benefit her. Her action will not be for- 
gotten by ourselves, nor by our Allies, when the day of reckoning comes.” 

Mr. Eden also expressed his satisfaction at the Russo-Polish 
ment; he was convinced that both countries were determined to work 
it with energy in order to make their maximum contribution to the 
defeat of Germany. 

Mr. Eden said, in answer to a Parliamentary question, that the 


Government deeply regretted that the Finnish Government, Do 
doubt under German pressure, had taken the initiative in b 


` off diplomatic relaK one, The U.S. Minister in, Helsinki had assumed 


charge of British interests in Finland. The Finnish Government had 
declared that it regarded itself as in honour bound to provide for those 
British subjects still in aia who had volunteered to serve in the 
Finno-Soviet war. 

Aug. ‘7.—Sir Archibald Sinclair, in a written reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question, gave the following figures for aircraft destroyed 
pn all fronts except the Russian: 


, May 149 335 3 
June 227 277 

July 285 326 64 
938 


Totals 66] 


Č 
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The enemy losses did not include aircraft destroyed by the Fleet 
Air Arm or by the guns of warships and merchant ships. 

Aug. 8.—It was officially announced that the liner Georgic had 
been damaged by enemy action. There was only one casualty to the 
crew, and no troops were on board. : 

Aug. 10.—Declaration to Turkey. (See oe 

Ang. 13.—The Ministry of Home r that the 
civilian casualties due to air raids on the United Kingdom in July were 
501 kiled or , and 447 injured. 

Aug. 14.—Joint eclaration by Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt. (See Special Note.) 

_ The Board of Trade issued an Order prohibiting all exports tò Japan 

posd under Board of Trade licence. All outstanding licences were 
ed. This was intended to ensure that the previous Order freezing 
Tepes assets should be a real instrument. 
seh . 15. T assurances to General de Gaulle concerning Syria. 
es Syria. 
ete: 16.—Commercial agreement with the U.S.S.R. signed. (See 
R.) 

Aug. 17.—It was officially stated that the total number of German 
bombers which had the British coast in the last four weeks 
was well under 300, or less than the number of R.A.F; bombers which 
had raided Germany i in the night of Aug. 14. 

Aug. 18.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in this country. 


GREECE f | 

Aug. 18—M. Barbaresso, Governor of the Bank of Greece, was 
appointed Minister of Finance and National Economy. He took the 
oath in Cape Town. ‘ 


ICELAND 

Aug. 17.—Mr. Churchill spent the day in the island, with Sir Dudley 
Pound, Sir John Dill, and Captain F. D. Roosevelt. He called on the 
R t, and, ina s to a crowd which welcomed him, said. Britain 
and America would defend Iceland, and after the war assure her of her 
independence. a 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 5.—According to Japanese press reports, Japanese troops 
had reached the new frontier of Indo-China and Thailand. Thai 
troops were drawn up on the other side of the border. 

Aug. 7.—The Cambodian aerodromes of Pnompenh, Kompongtom, 
Siemreap, and Soktrang were reported to be m Japanese hands. Men 
aud materials were still being landed at Fen Sonate Camranh Bay. 

Aug. 11.—Appointment of Japanese Am or. (Ses Japan. 

Aug. 18. Me Japanese transports and supply ships arrived at. 
Saigon. i 
IRAN - i 
Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Iran. (Ses Great Britasn.) 
Aug. 17.—It was announced that the British and Soviet Ambes- 


t 
` 
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‘sadors had again informed the Government of Iran of their concern 
at the excessive numbers of Germans in Iran. 
TRAQ 

Aug. 15.—Reports of support for Syrian political demands by Iraqi 
political leaders. (See Syrta.) 
_ Ag. 18.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that the former com- . 
mander of the Royal Bodyguard and a number of Army officers ` 
suspected of complicity in Rashid Ali’s revolt had been placed on the 


2 


JAPAN 


Aug. 5.—An official spokesman said that all Japan wanted was 
close economic co-operation with Thailand, in which the baht might 
be linked with the yen. Japanese troop movements in Indo-Chma 
` were merely intended to occupy strong points for adequate defence. 

Aug. 6.—Mr: Eden’s warning concerning Japanese action in 
Thailand. (See Great Britain.) 


Mr. Cordell Hull’s warning. (See U.S.A. }. 

Aug. 7.—Japanese official pee ed any aggressive 
-intentions against Thailand, and said that Mr. Eden’s and Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s ings were ‘based on no warrantable facts”. The Japanese 
press blamed Britain for creating a crisis in the Far East. 

It was reportéd that Japan had sent reinforcements to the north 
border of Korea and south-east Manchnkuo. 

Japanese official circles denied the importance of rted clashes 
between Japanese and Russian troops on the border of Manchukuo. 

Aug. 8.—An official Japanese statement said that Russo-Japanese 
relations had not changed since the signature of the pact of-neutrality. 
Rumours that Japan had demanded the demilitarization óf Vladivostok 
and of a zone along the Manchukuo frontier, economic concessions in 
Siberia, a tee that the U.S.S.R. would not give bases to the 
U.S.A., and a new concession in Sakhalin, were denied. 

Aug. 11.—The Government decided to invoke all the visions 
of the General Mobilization Act, dealing with the control ot industry 
and shipping. 

The Government decided that a special envoy with the rank of 
Ambassador should be sent to Indo-China. 

Mr. Wakasugi, Minister at the Japanese Em at Washington, 
stated at a interview given while he was on his way to Japan 
that while the U.S.A. desired friendly relations with Japan, she was 
resolved to meet any further movements in Japan step by step by 
counter-measures, 

Aug. 14.—-The Domei Agency said that considerable significance was 
attached in Tokyo to the fact that Mr. Churchill’s and President 
Roosevelt’s joint declaration did not mention Japan. 

British Order prohibiting exports to Japan except under licence. 
(See Great Britain.) 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate Baron Hiranuma, 
the Canservative leader in the Japanese Cabinet. 


. Ang. 17,—-The Japanese press violently attacked the Churchill- 


t 
+ 
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Roosevelt declaration, and warned the U.S.S.R. against accepting the 
propogal for a Three-Power Conference, which, it said, could only mean 
the further encirclement of acre 

Aug. 18.—The Foreign recetved the U.S. Ambassador. 
Their discussion was described in Tokyo as of the “utmost importance”. 
The Navy spokesman stated, according to the Japan Times and 
Advertiser, that in addition to a Navy ef over 500 vessels, Japan had 
an air force of over 4,000 aircraft. Great Britain and America, in their 
encirclement policy, had failed to grasp the real truth of the situation, 
and “if the i Ae comes to a head Japan will not be to blame, 
because she is animated by no territorial ambitions or imperialistic 
motives, and will move y when compelled to take a life or death 
decision 


The Kokwein Shimbun told the nation to “prepare for the worst”, 
and pointed out that American war material sent to Russia via 
Vladivostok oould be used against Japan. 

A Foreign Office notification im new restrictions on foreigners 
in the country, making it more di t for them to leave. 


MANCHUKUO 
Aug. 5.—Recognition by Thailand. (See Thailand.) 


THE NETHERLANDS i 
Aug. 5.—The Netherlands Prime Minister, esaa a Mester 
London, said that alth the Netherlands did not have dip. i 
relations with the U.S.S.R., her rubber, tin, bauxite, coffee, and tea 
would’ con te to the support of these latest victims of Hitler’s 
shameless thirst for world domination. í 
Aug. 12.—It was learned that after a pastoral letter from the 
Catholic bishops warning the Dutch not to be deceived by German 
pro da concerning a “crusade” against Bolshevism had been 
in all Catholic churches, the German authorities started a violent 
paign against the Catholic and Protestant ecclesiastical authorities. « 
The Dutch Nazi Commissioner for trade unions took over all the 
confessional unions. The Reich Commissioner for the Netherlands 
warned confessional schools that their State subsidies would be with- 
drawn if they did not conform to German regulations. 
Avg.-13.—Swiss reports stated that the German occupation authori- 
ties in the Netherlands had issued a grave warning against demon- 
strations in favour of R.A.F. crews who had baled out. Soldiers had 
been ordered to use fire-arms against the demonstrators if necessary. 
Aug. 14.—Netherlands official circles in London issued a statement 
h y endorsing the declaration of Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, which, it said, was expected to be only the beginning of a 
programme which would develop into a genuine new order. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Aug. 8.—According to a statement issued by the Volksraad, air 
bases had been constructed in Borneo and Sumatra, which would 
be strongly defended if attacked. A Government spokesman said 
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that shipments of war materials were arriving regularly, and the 
authorities realized the seriousness of the situation. . 

Aug. 18.—The Batavia wireless stated that nothing would be 
exported to Japan which would constitute material aid to that country’s 
war economy. 


NORWAY 
Aug. 5.—Statement concerning resumption of full ana ” 
relations with U.S.S.R. (Ses U.S.S.R.) : 
Aug. 11.-—Three Norwegians were court-martialled and shot at 
Bergen on the charge of using wireless appliances to send anti-German 
news to Britain. 
General Rediess, head of the German police in Norway, 
‘a statement in which he complained that Anglophiles and pase 
phobes had lately increased in number in Norway. 


PARAGUAY 


oe 5.—It was iain that a Treaty of Pai between 
B and Paraguay had been signed at Asunción. 

POLAND ' 

Aug. 5. E of Polish Ambassador to Moscow: (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

' Aug. 6.—The Polish Government in London announced that 
General Anders had been appointed to command the Polish Army 
on Russian soil General Szyszko-Bohusz arrived in Moscow to act 
as head of the Polish Military Mission to the Russian High Command. 

Aug. 14.—It was learned that the German authorities in occupied 
Poland were conscripting Polish citizens for auxiliary military service. 
The Polish Government had decided to draw the attention of Allied 
‘and neutral Governments to this flagrant breach of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907. . 

- . 15.—Signature of Russo-Polish military agreement. (See 
‘U.S.S.R.) 


SINGAPORE 


Aug. 5.—The arrival of large reinforcements of British and Indian 
troops was announced. 

Aug. 15.—Australian reinforcements for all arms, forming the largest 
single convoy to reach Malaya, landed at Singapore. 

Aug. 17.—The C-in-C., Far East, denied reports that the British 
Government had presented demands of any kind to Thailand. 


SPAIN 4 
Aug. 17:—It was learnt that ee previous week a wholesale 
purge in high posts in the Army had carried out. 


SYRIA , ; 
Aug. 8.—General' Dentz and about 35 senior Vichy officers were 
interned because 75 British and Indian officers, who were stated to 
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have been flown by Vichy pilots to an unknown destination, had not 

been réturned in accordance with the armistice convention. A British 

communiqué stated that some of these Allied officers had been found to 

be in Axis territory; the Vichy officers would be released as soon as all 

the Allied officers had been set at li . “Notwithstanding the bad 

faith shown T the Vichy authorities”, the communiqué said, the 
i 


repatriation of Vichy troops was continuing according to the armistice 
terms. 

Aug. 9.—Vichy Government’s ‘demand for General Dentz’s release. 
(See rance. ) 


Aug. 15.—It was officially announced that Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of State, had sent the following letter to General de Gaulle: 

“At the conclusion of our talk to-day I am happy to repeat to you 
the assurances that Great Britain has no interest in Syria or the 
Lebanon, except to win the war. We have no desire to encroach in any 
way upon the position of France. Both Free France and Great Britain 
are pledged to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon. When this 
essential step has been taken, and without prejudice to it, we freely 
admit that France should have the predominant position in Syria and 
the Lebanon over any other European Power, It is in this spirit that 
we have always acted. You will have seen recent utterances of the 
Prime Minister in this sense. I am glad to reaffirm them now to our 
friends and allies, who have our full sympathy and support. 

“On our side, I am happy again to receive your assurances of the 
determination of Free France, as friend and ally of Great Britain and 
in accordance with the agreements and declarations which you have 
already made, ie edd relentlessly to the finish the war against the 
common enemy. I am happy that we should thus reaffirm our complete 
understanding and agreement.” 

General de Gaulle replied: “I have received the letter which you 
have been kind enough to send me follo ous our interview of to-day. Í 
am happy to take note of your ren assurances regarding the 
disinterestedness of Great Britain i in Syria and the Lebanon, and the 
fact that Great Britain admits as.a basic principle the -preeminent 
and privileged position of France when these shall have attained 
independence in conformity with’the undertaking which Free France 
has taken with regard to them. I take this opportunity of repeating 
that Free France, that is to say, France, is resolved to pursue the war 
at the side of Great Britain, her friend and ally, v until the attainment 
of complete victory against our common enemiies.’ 

It was reported that a special command of shock troop Seen 
France some time ago to fight in Syria had joined the 

Reports current in Baghdad stated that Iraqi political circles 
and the’ press had begun to identify themselves with Syrian 
political demands, which included a status of independence which 
would prevent any, French interference in domestic affairs. The 
Syrians were understood to reject the idea of a treaty with the Free 
French, and demanded a treaty with Great Britain on the lines of the 
British-Iraqi treaty. On these conditions they were willing to accept 

tion by British and Free French troops till the end of the war. 
The Syrian leaders argued that it was not possible, in practice, to make | 
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in affairs. 

Aug. 17.—Some 50 British officers and other ranks who had been 
taken prisoner in Syria and sent to Toulon were brought back. Certain 
junior Vichy officers were released in return, but General Dentz and 
the higher officers would, it was stated, continue to be interned until 
the other British prisoners, numbering about 35, had been released. 


THAILAND 

Ang. 5.—It was announced that Thailand had formally recognized 
Manchukuo. 

Aug. 6.—It was shite that mechanized troops had taken up theit 
positions on Thailand’s eastern border. The headquarters of the tank 
division of the Thai Eastern Army were established at Battambang. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement on Thailand. (See U.S.A. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on Thailand. (See Great Britain. 

Aug. 7,—Bangkok radio, after pointing out that Thailand trusted 
both Great Britam and Japan to observe their pledges to respect her 
neutrality, added: “Thailand is quite strong enough to protect herself, 
and has no need of any other nation to come and protect her. We 
are not like Indo-China, which France admitted was weak.” 

Aug. 11.—Bangkok radio stated that all measures would be used 
to annihilate an invader, including “scorched earth tactics’. The 
Thailanders would die to the last man rather than surrender. 


TURKEY l i y 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Turkey. (Ses Great 
Britain.) 

Aug. 10.—British and Russian declarations to Tprkeyo i (See Spectal 
Noite.) 


U. S.A. . 

Aug. 5.—It was announced that the Government had formally 
promised to give Russia all ical economic assistance; em 
of war materials would be ited, and a Russian request for ship 


facilities would be considered. 

Mr. Cordell Hull informed the press that he hoped shortl y to receive 
an official assurance that the Vichy Government would deny the 
Axis military facilities in Africa similar to those granted to Japan in. 
Indo-China, 

It was announced that a Conference of the International Labour 
Organization would be held in New York on Oct. 27 to discuss collabora- 
tion between public authorities and employers’ and workefs’ 


organizations 
- Awg. 6. —Mr. Cordell Hull told the press that a Japanese move into 
Thailand would be regarded as m American security and 
endangering American territory in the Pacifc. Questioned concerning 
the reports that Japan intended to ask for military facilities in Thailand, 
he said that the U.S.A. ed these with increasing concern. 

It was learned that the Government had released from the “‘freezing 
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order” some million dollars’ worth of orders previously placed by the 

U.S.S.R. for machine tools, oil well drillmg machinery, and other 

industrial ent, It was believed that these wauld be used in the 

factories ished in the Eastern Urals. . 

l Ang. 7.—The Senate passed a Bill authorizing the extension of the 
, service of U.S. conscripts, National Guards, and reservists’ for 18 
“months beyond the present one-year term, in view of the existing 

er to national interests. 

Ickes, U.S. Petroleum Administrator, said that 4 American 
tankers were being transferred to Russia for the transport of aviation 
petrol. 

Aug. 8.—Replyimg to German accusations of “imperialistic” designs 
by the U.S.A., Mr. Cordell Hull said that so transparent a piece of 
propaganda could deceive no one in the Americas, coming from a 
country which had pitilessly seized 15 countries in Europe, and was 
now looking with longing eyes towards the Western Hemisphere for 
further conquests. 

Aug. 12.—The House of Representatives adopted the Bill authoriz- 
ing the extension of the service of conscripts without a division. 

Aug. 14.—Joint declaration by President Roosevelt and Mr. Chur- 
chill. (See jal Note.) 

Mr. Cor Hull made the followmg statement concerning 
the joint declaration by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt: 
“Tt is a statement of basic principles and fundamental ideas, and 

licies that are universal in their ical application. These hereto- 

ee coe cee accepted by all civilized nations, and were 

being strongly supported until-certam countries decided to launch a 
universal movement to destroy the whole structufe of civilized relations 
between nations and to establish a system of rule over peoples which 
would be largely conquered by barbarism and savagery. 

Lord Beaverbrook, accompanied by General Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, arrived in Washington. 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, broadcasting to the Army, 
said that the Western Hemisphere was inevitably the target of the 
marauding totalitarian Powers. The U.S.A. was not planning an 
expeditionary force for the benefit of other nations, but intended to 

wip a defensive force to deal with the rapidly growing danger. 
Ens Italy, and Japan are banded together on a scheme of world 
conquest. The presence of German agents and fifth columists through- 
, out the Western Hemisphere shows only too clearly the one direction 
“in which Germany’s future efforts at conquest are likely to go. We 
have learnéd to recognize the symptoms which invariably forecast a 
coming neo-Axis attack. To-day some of the most significant of those” 
symptoms are taking place in South America.” There was reason to 
believe that Germany would try to secure possesion of Dakar. The 
Germans might, by a combined air and column attack, secure a’ 
footmg on the South American coast within bombing range of the 
Panama Canal. The Army and Air Force must be prepared to fight on 

_ the Atlantic or Pacific coasts or in South America. f 

Aug. 16.—President Roosevelt landed on ing from his con- 
ference with Mr. Churchill He informed the t the meeti 
had been eminently successful, and that complete understanding 
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been reached on all aspects of the war, which had been di in 
relation to every region of each of the five continents. He did not 
think it had brought the U.S.A. closer to entering the war. He ex- 
pressed confidence in the Russian ability to continue resistance through 
the winter. 

Aug. 18.—President Roosevelt announced an agreement under 
which Pan-American Airways would ferry aircraft to West Africa and 
thence to the British forces in the Middle East. They would establish 
a transport service between West Africa and the Middle East at once. 

Mr. Hull told the press that he had received no explanation from the 
Japanese Government of the refusal to,allow 100 U.S. citizens to sail 
for home. 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 5.—The Soviet Information Bureau announced that the 
Soviet-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship, concluded before the invasion of 
Yugoslavia, was still valid. Poland had appomted an Ambassador 
to Moscow. 

The Norwegian Foreign Minister and M. Maisky exchanged letters 
expressing the desire of their Governments to restore full diplomatic 
contact by the exchange of Ministers. 

Marshal Budenny appealed to Russians in German-occupied territory 
to band together i in guerrilla units and carry out the scared earth’ 
policy. “Not one ounce of bread for the enemy. Harvest exactly as 
much as cae: need and destroy the renaindar, The hour of victory is 
ap a : 

Pravda, w reviewing the war, stated that the strength of the - 
fe ee ee e defensive. It 
was too early to talk of decisive results, but it was possible to look 


_ forward with the best hopes. 


a 


Ang. 7.—Exchange of R ATAA with Belgium. (See Belgii.) 

Awg. 8. ~The Soviet Information Bureau issued a statement ly- 
ing to the claims made in the German special report on the war. ae 
Germany.) Jt claimed that the ever-growing resistance of the 
Army, the daring operations of the guerrillas, and the struggle of the 
whole people against the invader had disastrously affected German 
fighting spirit and civilian moral. In its endeavour to excuse the slow 
progress of the invasion, German had invented the 
of a strongly fortified “Stalin Line”. is did not exist, though there 
were of course fortified points where necessary; the reason for the 
heavy German losses was that the determined Russian resistance 
turned every inch of the country into a fortified point. The figures of ` 
Russian losses given by the German High Command were fantastic. 
Germany’s own losses were 1,500,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
which accounted for their throwing into the battle men of over 45 or 
under 17. Russian losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners were 600,000. 
Losses of material were: Germany, 6,000 tanks, 8,000 guns, and 6,000 
aircraft; Russia, 5,000 tanks, 7,000 guns, and 4,000 aircraft. 

Marshal Timoshenko called on the population of occupied districts 
to join gonne bands, attack the Germans behind their lines, and 
ea ridges and telegraph and telephone lines, 
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M. Mnr banded the High Commissioner for Eire a Note protesting 
ag Sve the detention by the Government of Eire of five shi 
aes and Latvian, which had been taken over b 
U.S.S.R. when these countries were incorporated in the Soviet Aa 

Aug. 10.—Declaration to Turkey. (See Special Note.) 

Ang. 18.—The Tass Agency reported that all Polish prisoners of war 
in Russia had been granted an amnesty in accordance with the terms 
of the Russo-Polish agreement, and that other Poles under detention - 
in Russia had been freed. 

Aug. 14.—-M. Lozovsky said that the German claim to have 
encircled Odessa was wishful thinking. He added: “When Russian 
reports say that nothing important is happening at the front, it means 
that the Germans have halted and are not advancing anywhere.” 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Churchill's and’ President Roosevelt’s message to 
M. Stalin. (See Special Note.) 

A Russo-Polish military agreement, dealing with the details of the 
sis paar OTA ae vn E pe S.R, was signed.at Moscow. 

Aug. 16.—M. Stalin ressed the heartfelt thanks of the peoples 
of the Union and of the Government for the readiness of Britdin and 
the U.S.A. to aid the U.S.S.R. in the war. He welcomed the proposal 
for a Three-Power Conference in Moscow on the distribution of arma- 

-ments and war material, and was ready to take all steps for the 
holding of such a conference as soon as possible. 

A commercial agreement was signed at Moscow providing for the 
exchange of goods on credit and on a clearing between Great Britain 

SR The British Government would grant the U.S.S.R. a 
credit of „£10, 000,000 for five years; when this was exhausted, ‚the 
Governments would negotiate for a further amount. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Agg. 5.—Russian statement concerning Pact of Friendship with 
Yugoslavia. (Ses U.S.S oe 

Aug. 12.—Reports from Turkey stated that a movement of revolt 
was spreading through Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro; 
190 persons were executed after a bomb outrage at Zagreb, and 30 
after another ner Sarajevo. 

Aug. 17.-It was reported that the German military authorities 
had ordered ‘the b Se or a guerrilla 
attack on a German military lorry. = 
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THE SHIPPING PROBLEM AND AMERICAN AID 


APART from invasion, the difficulties of which have always been great 
and are becoming daily greater, the destruction of shi is the-only 
method open to the enemy for the defeat of Britain—or, at least for the 
ime of Britain in the British Isles, since the Prime Minister made it 

o that the struggle would be continued, if need be, from 
oes oe enemy can destroy ships in Britain’s service faster 
than Britain and her allies can build or charter them, he is certain of 
ultimate victory, provided that he can himself hold out long enough 
a eak the British blockade and the more direct attacks made upon 


Ha almost every month of the present war, the rate of loss of British, 
Allied, and neutral shipping by enemy action has been greater than 
the rate at which Britain car replace those losses by building. In some 
months, they have been four or five times as great, and have reached a . 
rate which, if maintained, would have-reduced the tonnage available 
to Britain (assuming that her building-power remained intact, but that 
she could not charter fresh ships from overseas) by abdéut a quarter in 
a single year. It is clear, therefore, that the capacity of Britain to hold 
out in the long run d ds upon the help which she can obtain from 
. overseas, and es y from the United States, which is the only 
country with both the capacity and the will to give help on the required 
scale. Few things, obviously, are of more importance than the at 
which the United States aid to Britain in this vital respect is likely to 
‘develop, and the capacity of Britain to survive until the aid is given. 


Tue BRITISH SHIPPING POSITION 

At the outbreak of war, the ocean-going epi in United Kingdom 
ownership amounted to about 16.3 million gross tons, These 
‘ships brought in about 60 per cent of the 70 1 70 ion or so tons of 
imports which Great Britain was receiving annually, the rest coming in ` 
foreign bottoms. Enemy-owned, American, and other shipping which 
during the war is not available for trade with Britain amounted to 
only about 20 per cent of all the entries with cargo, and the loss of their 
appa an epee! was probably just about offset partly by the fact 
that a of British shipping had been idle before the war, and 
partly by the fact that the 7 million gross tons of Allied shipping, 
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which was available to. us after a year of war, could be used ex- 
clusively on British routes. Moreover, the rate of loss in the fifst 
of war was not very high, and these losses were offset by new b 
chartering, and captures. Thus, in September, 1 Britain was 
perhaps about as well off, as regards tonnage at her disposal, as at 
the outbreak of war.t 
Tonnage, however, is not everything. For one thing, a considerable 
part of this tonnage was diverted for use as naval auxiliaries or troop- 
ships. The extent of this diversion is not known: at the end of the last 
war it amounted to about 21 per cent of all tona but it is almost 
certainly less now, since the forces abroad are er. Secondly, the 
average haul is much longer, since 35 per cent of all British entries, 
and 274 per cent of entries with cargo came from North Europe before 
‘the war, and these, by far the shortest of our routes, have now been 
replaced by others four or five times as long. The route to the Middle 
East, the Far East, and India has also been lengthened by the closing 
of the Mediterranean. On the other hand, traffic has been diverted 
from the Antipodes and South America to the North Atlantic route. 
It appears, from a statement made by the Minister of Shipping in 
September, 1940, that the loss of efficiency due to the longer average 
haul is:about 30 per cent. To be added to this, is the loss of efficiency 
due to the convoy system —i.e., to the need ‘for waiting till a large 
number of ships has assembled, and for moving a whole convoy at the 
speed of the slowest ship (thongh every effort is made to grade convoys 
so that the speeds of the ships m them are similar). This loss has been 
officially put at 25 per cent. Adding up the effects of convoy, of the 
long T cee and of the diversion of merchant tae to naval and 
one would therefore expect oss of carrying- 
capacity at TES end of the first year of war to have been as much as 
Actually, it was officially stated that our imports in September, 
1940 were somewhat under 5 million tons, as compared with 6 million 
month before the war—a reduction of only about 20 per cent. 
The difference must have been made np parti iby each use of 
o space. In peacetime, 35 per cent of ritish entries were in ballast, 
and it is certain that the ships entering with cargo weré not all fully 


eee Partly it has been made up by the more continuous use of, 


og aoa all events, the fact remains that our imports at the end 
ofthe year of war were about 20 per cent less than they had beeh 


T What of the changes in the second year? ‘First, the effect of sinkings ° 


must be considered. No official figures have been issued for si in 
July and August, 1941, but from a recent statement by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, it seems that they have probably been not much 
more than 300,000 gross tons for the two months together. This would 
make the total loss of British, Allied, and neutral shipping in the. 
ing Sept. 1, 1941, about 4.5 million tons, or about 19 per cent of the 
British and Allied to saa (neutral tonnage cannot be very important 
for this purpose) a le in September, 1940. To offset this loss, 
there has been new buildi pews cannot be estimated accurately, 
especially in view of the own amount of naval demand for slip- 
1 See Professor s article on this subject in the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics Bulletin, Vol 2, No. 11. 
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ways, but which may be somewhat over a million tons (it was about 
1.8 ion gross tons per year by the end of the last war). The amount 
of shipping chartered or bought from neutrals in this time is also very 
uncertain. In the year 1940, the United States sold Britain about . 
600,000 gross tons of shipping, and it would probably be an under- 
estimate to take this figure as the amount obtained from all neutral 
sources in the year ending September, 1941. Perhaps the total acquisi- 
tions from new buildings, purchase and chartering, and captures of 
enemy ships in this period may be put at somewhere about 2 million 
tons or more, and a large of the 1.8 million tons of Greek shipping 
also became available to Britain (though whether for trade with the 
United Kingdom or not is another matter) in the course of the year. 


. The actual of tonnage available for carrying the imports of the 


United Kingdom during the second year of war is therefore very much 
smaller than the sinkings, probably well under half of them. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that a large part of the new accessions 
which help to offset the losses is of a non-r ing character. The 
difficulty te or chartering neutral ships is bound to increase 
rapidly as the world shipping shortage becomes more acute, and the 
Greek ships a dite sani ced Ste of a windfall. It is 
therefore to new building slapper ene to American building that we ¢ 
have to look to make th the posta of Britain at all secure in the long 
run. 


AMERICAN BUILDING 

In normal times, the United States shipbuilding industry is dis- 
proportionately small with relation to the country’s total productive 
capacity and even to the size of its mercantile marine. In 1938, for 
instance, British building amounted to about an eighteenth of the 
existing British merchant fleet: for the United States, the ratio was 
about a sixtieth. The slipway capacity of the United States, however, 
was much larger than this output might suggest. In May, 1940, there 
were 110 ways in the United States (excluding those on the Great 
Lakes, from which large ships cannot out to sea) capable of building 
considerable ocean-going ships. A.year later, this number had been 
increased to 139. It is estimated that these slipways, plus those which 
will be finished in the meantime, will produce 850,000 tons of ocean- 
going shipping in 1941. 

The Federal Maritime Commission has ever since 1938 been 
placing orders for ships to replace and supplement the existing vessels 
of the American merchant fleet, which are many of them of poor 
quality, dating from the mass-production period at the end of the last 
war. These vessels, which are fast ships of 6,000-10,000 gross tons, 
were originally due for delivery at the rate of 50 per year and in July, 
1941, the position was that 74 had been delivered, 53 were building, 
and 168 on order—hence the very considerable tonnage of old shipping 
which the Maritime Commission was able to allow Britain to purchase. 
In December, 1940, the British Government ordered in the United 
States 60 standardized merchant ships of the kind called “ugly duck- 
lings”, or officially, ‘‘E.C.2’s”. On Jan.-3, 1941, the President began 
the United States Government’s own efforts to increase tonnage by 
ordering 200 such ships, with a total gross tonnage of about 1,440,000, 
The saving in the construction of such ships is considerable, for not 
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only are they of simple design and low power, but templates, the making 
of which normally consumes much time and effort, can be used over 
and over again for standardized vessels. On April 3, under the Lease- 
Lend Act, the President ordered for the use of the assisted democracies 
112 further E.C.2’s and 100 other ships, some of them tankers. On 
May 26, the Maritime Commission ad 123 to the number of fast 
new ships then ordered on its account. 

„Thus, an enormous mass of orders has been placed, and the need 
for new slipways on which to fulfil them has become acute. It should 
be remembered that the great yard at Hog Island which was built to 
constract standardized ships in the last war, took 15 months between 
the signing of the contracts in September, 1917, and the delivery of the 
first ship, a month after the Armistice. The ships ordered in the Spring 
of 1941, therefore, will begin to ap , in so far as it is necessary to 
construct new ways on which to build them, in the Summer or Autumn 
of 1942. When the new ways at present contemplated or under-con- 
struction are completed, the output of the United States will be about 
4 million gross tons per year—500 ships, excluding naval vessels, a 
great number of which are on order or under construction in connection 
with the Two Ocean Navy Programme. Output in 1941 is expected 
(as mentioned above) to be about 850,000 gross tons; it is expected to 
be about 1,750,000 tons in 1942 and 3} or 4 million tons in 1943. With 


British and Dominions output, therefore, American building should , 


make up a total of about 2 million gross tons in the present year and 
more than 3 million tons in 1942. Sinking during ch, April, and 
May. was at an average rate of over 6 ion tons per year—a rate 
which the combined output, as at present planned, would hardly 
catch up to even in 1943. In July and August, however, it appeared 
to have sunk to an annual rate of less than 2 million tons, which current 
output would serve to replace. It is clear, however, that even the higher 
rate of sinking, great and grave though the difficulties would be which 
it would impose, would not suffice to reduce Britain’s supplies very 
greatly. It would mean that, in the remaining three months of 1941, 
the net loss would be perhaps 1 million tons, and that in 1942 it would 
be 3 million tons or somewhat less, with perhaps a small further loss in 
the following year, unless programmes of building were accelerated. 
A-loss of 4 million tons might mean a reduction of 20 per cent in British 
imports—a very serious blow, but.not 4 fatal one. It was with the 
ibility of such å high continued rate of sinking in mind that the 
President took steps to give such assistance as would help to tide over 
the waiting period before United States and Dominions building 
reached its peak, while, at the same time, he took steps to reduce the 
rate of sinking—steps which appear, for the present, to have been 
highly success . 


TRANSFERS AND THE PATROL 
~ On May 1, Mr. Roosevelt asked the Maritime Commission to obtain 
a pool of “at least 2 million tons of shipping for the democracies’’. 
The Maritime Commission thereupon called up 50 tankers (a measure 
which gave rise to considerable difficulty, -smce, the main petrol- 
consuming areas in the North-East are largely supplied py tanker from 
fhe Gulf of Mexico), secured control of the 96 ships which ply 
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between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and, under the Ship Seizure 
Act, toak over the 88 Axis ships which had been immobilized in March 
‘ in United States ports. This gave them 1,400,000 gross tons in all. 
The remainder of the 2 million tons was made up from coasting and 
ocean-going vessels, some of the coasters being replaced by small 
ships which, by arrangement with Canada, were released from services 
on the Great Lakes. 

Most of these ships have not been transferred to Britain, and under 
the terms of the Neutrality Act of November, 1939, they cannot ply 
on the North Atlantic Route so long as they remain in United States 
ownership. The largest number of them have been put into service 
collecting goods from the remoter parts of the Western Hemisphere 
for trans-shipment to British vessels in New York: others have replaced 
British vessels in the Pacific. 40 (later increased to 100) were put on to 
the Red Sea service, that region having been declared no longer a 
forbidded “Combat Zone” in ApriL Some 25 vessels a month were 
sailing to the Middle East by this route in July, thus relieving British 
tonnage from the long route round the Cape, and improving the supply 
situation of the British forces in t and nei uring countries. 
A further 10 of the requisitioned ships were put on to the service to 
Rangoon to supply China. 

The position as regards average length of haul has therefore improved 
very considerably in recent months for the shipping under British and 
Allied control. The other large measure of American assistance on the 
high seas has been the extension of the United States naval patrols. 
The first step was the extension on April 25 of the area patrolled 
“as far out into the seven seas as may be necessary fot the defence of 
the American hemisphere’. The patrolling vessels give warning of the 
presence of raiders, which has naturally been of the greatest value. 
The transfer of ten fast coastguard cutters to Britain for patrol work 
was also of t assistance. The step which appears to have been the > 
most fruitful, however, is the establishment of the United States naval 

trol on the route to Iceland, following the occupation of that country 

y American troops, begun in July. There seems reason to believe that 
the great fall in the rate of sinking in the last two months has been due 
to the positive protection of American naval vessels ‘on this route, 
coupled with German fear of the consequences of sinking a United 
States ship. 

If this protection continues to be even nearly as effective as it now 
appears to be, the shipping situation may be considered very well in 
hand. Even if the o return to their Spring level, or some way 
towards it, the needed flow of traffic will certainly be kept up across the 
North Atlantic by accelerated new building and by further transfers 
of ships from long to short routes. The expansion of American aid, 
enormous though it will be within the next twelve months, should not 
create any considerable increase in the demand for ship-space, since 
munitions of war take up very little room compared with the foodstuffs 
and raw materials which are coming here already, and since the aircraft, 
which will continue to constitute a large fraction of the total assistance 
given, will probably be flown across the Atlantic to an even greater 
extent than at present. 

A. J. B, 


THE LAND OF IRAN 


IN the Rudleiin of June 12, 1941, some account was given of the political 


relations of Iran with her neighbours, and of the modernization of the 
country under the present ruler, Reza Shah Pahlevi. It may be interest- 
ing here to say what kind of country Iran presents to the Russian, 
British, and Indian troops now undertaking to occupy strategic points 
in the country. 

The first point to be noticed is the distances to be covered. Iran is 
about 2} times the size of France, but of its 628,000 square miles about 
half is covered by desert, and a part of the remainder by lofty 
mountain ranges. The interior is a plateau bounded by great mountain 
ranges, with only a narrow seaboard on the Persian Gulf, and on the 
Caspian Sea, except in the Arabistan in the south-west, where the 
estuaries of the Shatt-al-Arab and the Karun provide a rich plain. 

. The main mountain systems of Iran spring from the tangled kmot 
of the Armenian Mountains, where Mt. Ararat rises to 17,000 feet at 
the point where Turkish Armenia, Russian Armenia (Erivan), and 
Persian Azerbaijan meet. From this nodal point start eastward the 
northerly ranges, the Elburz Mountains, skirting the of the 
river Araş, the boundary between Russian Transcaucasia and , and 
the Caspian Sea; and in a south-easterly direction the broad parallel 
ranges of the Zagros, the eastern boundary of the Mesopotamian plains. 
The Zagros system is prolonged by lower and drier ranges north of the 
Gulf of Oman through the Mekran to the frontier of Baluchistan. On 
the north-east again el ranges in Khorasan cut off the Iranian 
lateau from Soviet tral- Russia, and these continue south with 
ower ranges forming the western boundary of the depression of Sistan, 
with Lake Helmand. The ranges of Khorasan, after a gap formed by’ 
the Hari Rud river, continue eastward across Afghanistan to the 
mountains of Central Asia. . 

The principal towns of Iran lying on the plateau have a considerable 
elevation. Tehran stands at about 4,000 feet, with Mt. Demavend, 
towering to the north to 18,500 feet, Meshed at 3,000 feet, Isfahan at 
5,300 feet, Yezd at 4,000 feet, Shiraz at 5,000 feet, Kerman at 5,600 
feet. The plateau enclosed by the mountains is extremely arid. It is 
broken by lower ranges, which have some rainfall on the windward 
side and practically none on the leeward. Consequently the windward 
side is habitable, pat on the leeward the small streams are soon ex- 
hausted, and after a narrow strip of irrigated land the desert begins. 
Along these foothills the towns are to be found. There is no escape for 
the meagre drainage of the saucer-like plateau. In the declivities there 
are old lake floors choked with reeds and covered with salt from 
excessive evaporation. The lesser and greater Kavis or salt deserts 
south and east of Tehran are not easy to cross. The Dasht-i-Kavir 

Great Salt Desert) has an area of about 45,000 square miles. The 
asht-i-Lut (waterless desert), in the angle of the southern hills, has 
not even the semblance of lakes, although in the east the Sistan d 
sion and L. Helmand produce similar conditions to those in the Creat 
Salt Desert. It forms a barrier between the inhabited country and 
im ble, for there are some poor oases. 
e existence of these desert areas and the necessity of by-passing 
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them for contact between the various provinces have always made 
centralized government very difficult, and have increased the impor- 
tance of provincial capitals from the earliest times. 

Despite this configuration, Iran is a land famous for its luscious 
frhits, its gardens, its vineyards, and its excellent crops of wheat and 
other cereals. ‘The salvation of Persia,” writes Sir Arnold Wilson, “‘is 
in its mountain ranges, where the heavy rainfall serves as a reservoir 
that can be drawn on when it is most needed, and where the grass is 
green when the plains are already brown.” Tho ugh there is only one 
navigable river, the Karun, falling into the Shatt-el-Arab, the smaller 
streams provide the means of irrigation. Their waters are being made 
in y available by damming and other operations. Moreover 
there exists an ancient system of irrigation by the use of the heavy 
snowfalls on the mountains. Deep cuts are made in the mountain side, 
and the snow-water collected passes along underground channels 
which approach the surface as the lower ground 1s reached. , The 
distributing channels of these reservoirs are tunnelled by workmen 
who make it their ial job. The water rights are part of the land 
tenure, and here, as in other countries, often give rise to fierce dispute. 
ee iF b using this water for irrigation that the famoys orchards of 

sfahan and Shiraz and other towns are watered, and the irriga- 
on ditches filled. The mountain streams also serve to water the 
terraced slopes of the foothills. 

Moreover Iran is not everywhere arid. The provinces of Gilan and 
Mazanderan, lying between the Elburz and the Caspian have a rainfall 
averaging 50 inches a year, and carry luxuriant vegetation, with crops 
of tea, cotton’and tobacco, where the swamps have been drained and 
the forest cleared. Over the whole of northern Persia from Tabriz to 
Meshed there is an appreciable rainfall dropping rapidly, however, to 
less than 2 inches a year over the desert. cy 

The fertile valleys of the Zagros on the west and of Khorasan on the 
north-egst are dotted with numerous villages. In the north-west 
province of Azerbaijan, over 5,000 feet in altitude, at the foot of the 
mountains of Armenia, streams bring down volcanic soil from the 
mountains, and the country is extremely fertile. It has long supported a 
wholly sedentary population of Turki peasantry. Again in the south- 
wrest the lower valley of the Karun is an extension of the Mesopotamian 
plain, and it produces quantities of dates. The coast of the Persian 
Gulf is on the whole forbidding except in Khuzistan. The coastal 
districts of the Gulf of Oman are mostly barrens. Until recent years 
Persian Baluchistan and the Mekran coast formed one of the poorest 
areas in the world, but to-day a new resource apart from the fishing 
industry has been found in the growing of some sub-tropical produce. | 

Over the greater part of Iran, sea the herdaman has periodically” 
led his flocks from the scorched plain to the mountain pastures, and in 
some districts has made long seasonal treks between winter and summer 
feeding grounds. Under the present Shah the nomads have been 
compulsory settled in villages (their black tents are -being gradually 
replaced by houses), irrigation is provided, and they must grow pre- 
scribed créps. Only a small proportion of men from each settlement, 
and those mostly the ‘older men, are selected tolead the flocks to the 
mountain peste in the summer. 
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The new trans-Iranian railway, from Bandar Shahpur at the head 
‘of the Persian Gulf to Bandar-i-Gaz on the Caspian, passes through 
the valley of the Karun to Ahwaz, through the fertile vall 
of the Zagros to Qum, and thence to Tehran; it then follows the o 
east-west route between the foothills of the Elburz and the desert, but 
it takes a steep bend north crossing the Elburz to the coast at Bandar-i- 
Gaz. The railway represents a great feat of engineering, passing as it 
does from the Persian Gulf at an elevation of a few feet above sea-level 
to levels over 6,000 feet and descending on the ian to about 70 feet 
below sea level. There are 224 tunnels and 4,772 bridges. The rolling- 
stock is at present limited and must include tanks for water not 
available-in certain districts. The railway is of standard gauge, and 
therefore the rolling-stock can be easily replenished. 

Railway projects on which work has been begun are lines i 
from Tehran to Tabriz (this line is in operation as far as Zenjan), ad 
from Tehran to Meshed, leaving the Trans-Iranian at Garmsar (in 
operation as far as Damghan). ' 
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The, only other railway of any importance is that between Julfa 
and Tabriz, which has the Russian gauge of 1.524 metres. Other earlier 
small lines have fallen into disuse. 

Internal communications by road are not too good (see the Bulletin 
of Jaume 14), but the Baghdad-Tehran route is metalled, as is the road 
from the Persian Gulf at Bushire to Shiraz and Tehran. The ients 
are steep, the Baghdad- een eee OR eee amadan. 

A study of the map and of the information given in the Bulletin of 
June 14 shows the main avenues òf entry into as follows:— 

(1) From the Persian Gulf: from Bandar Shahpur, the terminus, of 
the railway; from Bushire, with a road service to Shiraz; or from 
Bandar Abbas in the Straits of Hormuz, with poor communications, 

(2) From Iraq: from Basra; from the frontier at Khaniqin by the 
main Kermanshah Hamadar-Kazvin-Tehran road; from Mosul via 
Erbil and Rowanduz to ‘the frontier, and, thence to Lake Urmia and 
Tabriz. 

(3) From Turkey: from Erzurum by a new motor road through the 
Armenian Mountains to the frontier ‘and to Tabriz. (A railway is 
projected from Elaziz to Lake Van, and thence to Qutur on 
the frontier. It is intended to link it up at some future time with 
Tabriz). 

(4) From Russia: by rail from Julfa (linking up through Tiflis, 
with the Turkish railway from Erzurum and the main Russian m) 
and thence by railway to Tabriz; by the Caspian Sea to the 
pa of Pahlevi (Enzeli) and Chalus; from Soviet Céntral Asia, where a 

ranch of the line from ovodsk to Merv leads close to the Iranian 
frontier at Firuza. ' 

From Afghanistan: by tracks from Herat and Juwain. 

6) From British Baluchistan: by the Mekran coast or by rail from 
Quetta to the frontier. The continuation of this line to Duzdab (now 
Zahidan) on the Persian side is no longer used, the rails having 
torn up. Persian Baluchistan is in any case a difficult country with bad 
communications and the road shown on the map to Kerman is little 
more than a track, unless very recently improv 

The key points in the country are not very numerous. The oilfields 


‘of the south-west are defensible from Bandar Shahpur, from the river 


Karun and even from Basra. Tabriz commands the north-west; 
Hamadan communications east and west through the Zagros; Tehran 
the main route east and west, Meshed the north-east; and Shiraz the 
rich province of Fars. 

ormation about air bases and landing fields is scanty, but airports 
exist at Tabriz, Tehran, Kermanshah, Meshed, Bushire, Isfahan and 


Jask; and landing fields at other important centres. 


The Imperial Airways ‘services from Baghdad to India:were not 
permitted to establish landing stages in Iran, and they use friendly 
territory on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

; M. B. 


` 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF AUG. 24. 


MR. CHURCHILL broadcast to the world on Aug. 24 an account of 
his meeting with President Roosevelt with whom, he said, he spent 
3 days in comradeship, while the Chiefs of Staff and naval and military 
commanders of both countries sat together in continual council, The 
meeting was symbolic; that was its prime importance. “It symbolizes”, 
he said,.“‘in a form and manner which everyone can understand in 
every land and in every clime, the deep, underlying unities which stir 
and at decisive moments rule the English-speaking peoples throughout 
the world. Would it be presumptuous for me to say that it symbolizes 
something even more majestic—namely, the marshalling of the good 
forces of the world against the evil forces, which are now so formidable 
and triumphant and have cast their cruel spell over the whole of Europe 
and a large part of Asia. r 
“This was a meeting which marks for ever in the pages of histo 

the taking up by the English-speaking nations, amid all this il, 
tumult, and co ion, of the guidance of the fortunes of the broad 
toiling masses in all the continents and our loyal effort, without any 
clog of selfish interest, to lead them forward out of the miseries into 
which they have been plunged back to the broad high road of freedom 


and keira 

“This is the highest honour and the most glorious opportunity which 
could ever have come to any branch of the human race. When one 
beholds how many currents of extraordinary and terrible events have 
flowed together to make this harmony, even the most tae ee person 
must have the feeling that we all have the chance to play our part 
and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no mortal 
can foresee.” 

Awful and horrible things were happening in Europe, and the most 
deadly instruments of war science had been joined to the extreme 
refinements of treachery and the most brutal exhibitions of ruthless- 
ness. He enumerated the nations which have been stunned and pinioned, 
and went on to say that Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
had bought a shameful respite by becoming the jackals of the tiger. 
Sweden, Spain, and Furkey stood aap wondering which would 
be struck down next. But all this did not satisfy Hitler. He made a 
treaty with Soviet Russia in order to keep them quiet till he was ready 
to attack them. - 

Then, without a vestige of tion be hurled millions of soldiers 
upon them, and this frightful business was now unfolding day by day 
before their eyes. “Here is a devil,” he declared, “who, in a mere spasm 
of his pride and lust for domination, can condemn two or three millions 
—perhaps it may be many more—of human beings to speedy and 
violent death. ‘Let Russia be blotted out! Let Russia be destroyed! | 
Order the armies to advance. ...’’’ But this time it was not so easy. 
The Russian armies and all the les had rallied to the defence of 
their homes, For the first time Nazi blood flowed in a fearful flood. 
Certainly a million and a half, perhaps 2 millions of Nazi cannon 
fodder had bit the dust of the Russian plains. The Russians fought 
with magnificent devotion; not only that. The British generals who 
had visited the Russian front reported with admiration the efficiency 
of their organization and the excellence of their equipment. The 
aggressor was surprised—staggered. For the first tinte in his experience 
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mass purder had become unprofitable. He was retaliating by the most 
frightful cruelties, and ‘‘as his armies advance whole districts are being 
exterminated. Scores of thousands—literally scores of thousands—of 
executions in cold blood are being perpetrated by the German police- 
noe upon the Russian patriots who defend their native soil. Since 
the Mongol invasions of Europe in the sixteenth century there has 
never been methodical, merciless butchery on such a scale or 
approaching such a scale. And this is but the PERE are atid 

ce have yet to follow in the bloody ruts of Hitler’s tanks. 

e are in presence of a crime without a name”. 


Mr. Churchill then turned to the Far East, saying how for 5 years 
Japan had been invading and harrying the 500 million people of China, 
her armies wandering about that country in futile excursions, i 
with them carnage, ruin, and corruption, and calling it “the China 
incident”. “Now they stretch a grasping hand into the southern seas 
of China,” he went on; “they snatch Indo-China from the wretched 
Vichy French; they menace by their movements Siam, menace Singa- 

re, the British link with Australasia, and menace the Philippine 

ds under the protection of the United States. It is certain that 
this has got to stop. 

“Every effort will be made to secure a peaceful settlement. The 
United States are labouring with infinite patience to arrive at a fair 
and amicable settlement which will give Japan the utmost reassurance 
for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these negotiations will 
succeed. But this I must say, that if these hopes should fail'we shall, 
of course, range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the United 
States,” , 

| 


Returning to his talks with President Roosevelt, he said they had 
the idea when they met that, without attempting to draw final and 
formal peace aims and war aims, it was necessary to give all peoples, 
and especially the oppressed and conquered peoples, a simple rough 
and ready war-time statement of the goal towards which the British 
Commonwealth and the United States meant to make their way. 
He went on: “There are, however, two distinct and marked differences 
from the attitude adopted by the Allies during the latter of the 
last war in this joint declaration, and no one should overlook them. 
The United States and Great Britain do not now assume that there 
will never be any more war again. On the contrary, we intend to take 
ample precautions to prevent its renewal in an iod we can foresee 
by effectively disarming the guilty nations while remaining suitably 
protected ourselves. ; l 

“The second difference is this: That, instead of trying to ruin 
German trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and hindrances, 
as was the mood of 1917, we have definitely adopted the view that it 
is not in the interests of the world and of our two countries that any 

e nation should be unprosperous or shut out from the means of 
ae a decent living for itself and its people by its industry and 
enterprise. These are far-reaching changes of principle upon which 
all countries should ponder. Above all, it is necessary to give hope 
and assurance of fmal victory to those many scores of millions of 
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men and women who are battling for life and freedom, or who are 
already bent down under the Nazi yoke.” 

Hitler had been bullying and beseeching the populations he had 
wronged and injured to bow to their fate, and for the sake of some 
mitigations and indulgences to collaborate in what was called the “new 
order” in Europe. New Order was the rule of the herren-volk, 
the master-race, who were to put an end to democracy, to parliaments, 
to the fundamental freedoms and deċencies of ordinary men and 


, women, to the historic rights of nations, and give them in exchange 


the iron rule of Prussia, the universal goose mo and a strict, efficient 
discipline enforced upon the working classes by the political poli 
with the German concentration camps and firing parties always dy 
in the und. 

Napoleon's armies at least had a theme; they carried with them the 
surges of the French Revolution, but Hitler no theme, “nought 
but mania, appetite, and exploitation’. The ordeals of the conquered 
peoples would be hard, and Britam and America must give them hope, 
and the conviction that their sufferings and resistance would not be 
in vain. That was the.symbolism and that the meaning of the Atlantic 
meeting. He went on: “You will perbaps have noticed that, the 
President of the United States and the British representative, in what 
is aptly called the Atlantic Charter, have jointly pledged their countries 
to the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. t is a solemn and 
grave undertaking: It must be made good. It will be made good; and, 
of’ course, many practical arrangements to fulfil that parpe have 
been and are being organized and set in motion. 

“The question has been asked, how near is the United States to war? 
There is cettainty one man who knows the answer to that question. If 
Hitler has not yet declared war upon the United States it is surely not 
out of his love fpr American instjtutions. It is certainly not because 
he could not find a pretext. He has murdered half-a-dozen countries 
for far less. Fear of immediately redoubling the tremendous energies 
now being employed him is no doubt a restraining influence. 
But the real reason is, I am sure, to be found in the method to which 
he has so faithfully adhered, and b which he has gained so much. 
What is that method? Itisa bat simple method. One by one. That 
is his plan; that is his guiding ec ete 
enslaved so large a portion of the world. 

“Three and a half years ago I appealed to my fellow-countrymen 
to take the lead in weaving together a strong deiensive union, within 
the principles of the League of Nations, of all the countries who felt 
themselves in ever-growing danger. But none would listen. All stood 
idle while Germany re-armed.. Czechoslovakia was subjugated. A 


French Government deserted their faithful ally and broke a plighted . 
` word in that ally’s hour of need. Russia was ca E into 


a kind of neutrality or partnership while French Army was 
annihilated. The Low Countries and the Scandinavian countries, 
acting with France and Great Britain in good time, even after the war 
had , might have altered its course and would have had at any 
rate a Ea chance. The Balkan States had only to stand together 
to save theraselves from the ruin by which they are now engulf 

“But one by one they were ined and oyerwhelmed. Never 


ee 
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was the career of crime made more smooth.’ Now Hitler is striking at 
Russiaswith all his might, well knowing the difficulties of geography 
gran saps between Russia and the aid which the Western democracies 

to bring. We shall strive our utmost to overcome all diffi- 
= and to bring this aid. We have arranged for a conference in 
Moscow between the United States, British, and Russian authorities 
to settle the whole plan. No barrier must stand in the way.” 

Mr. Churchill concluded by describing the sight that met their’ 
gaze when they overtook a convoy of 70 or 80 ships carrying carrying munitions 
and supplies from the New World and said that “then I felt that, hard 
and terrible and long drawn-out as the struggle may be, we shall not 
be denied the strength to do our duty to the end”. 


v 


: THE SOVIET NOTE TO IRAN 


ON Aug. 24 the Soviet Foreign Minister handed a Note to the Iranian 
Minister which began by pointing out that the Soviet Government, 
in their Note of Jan. 14, 1918, to Iran, abrogated all the treaties of the 
former Tsarist Government which in any way limited the freedom and 
independence of Iran ‘and annulled all the payments the Iranian 
Government had to make to the Tsarist Government. All interference 
with Iranian revenues was stopped and all privileges extended to 
Russians which were humiliating to Iranian AE ia) abrogated, 
are the Soviet’ Government’s readiness to development 
pearly ea of Iran. By the Treaty of Feb. 26, 1921, they made 
and other concessions to her and by further treaties gave 

® proof of their friendly intentions. 

In the Treaty of 1921, however, it had been foreseen that there 

t be a ony, ty of Iranian territory being exploited by enemies - 
e U.S.S.R., and Article 6 accordingly provided that: 

Beth the Tia E TPE: A agree that if a third should 
attempt to carry out a policy of usurpation by means of armed 
intervention in Iran, or if such a Power should desire to use Iranian 
territory as a base of operatiohs against the Soviet, or if a foreign 
Power should threaten the frontiers of the Soviet, or those of its allies, 
and if the Iranian Government should nót be able to put a stop to 
such a menace after having been once called upon to do so by the 
Soviet, the Soviet shall have the right to advance her troops into the 
Iranian interior for the purpose of carrying out military operations 
necessary for its defence. 

“The Soviet Government undertakes to withdraw its troops from 


. Iranian territory as soon as the has been removed.” 


The Soviet Government thus took upon themselves with the full 
consent of the Iranian Government the defence of the interests of the 
Soviet in Iran from the contingency of the dangers here 
For 20 years it had not been necessary to have recourse to this Article, 
but of late a menacing character had been assumed’ by activities 
ee eee and to Iman by German Fascist conspiratorial 

on the territory of Iran. It continued: 
agents who have made their way into important official 
S Ğerman agents who have made their way into important oficial 
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attempt to sow unrest and disorders in Iran, to upset the peaceful life 
of the Iranian people, to provoke Iran against the Soviet and involve 
it in war with the Soviet. Such agents of German Fascism as von 
Radanovitch, Hammotta, Maeyer, Wilhelm So Gustay Bohr, 
Heinrich Kellinger, Trappe, and others, camouflaged by their employ- 
ment by various German firms—the A.E.G., Ferro-Stahl, Harber, 
Ortel, and Schican—have gone to the extreme limits in their subversive 
activities of organizing wrecking and terrorist groups to be introduced 
into Soviet Azerbaijan, above all into the leading Soviet oil centre 
‘at Baku. - 

“These activities are at present conducted by a recent arrival 
Írom Irak, a German named Gammot, chief of the German intelligence 
service in Teheran, and his assistant Maeyer, an employee of the 
Mercedes Co. The group of German agents organized by them and 
directed by the German Embassy in Teheran is engaged in ogame 
at a number of Iranian border points armed groups to be smuggl 
into Baku and other important Soviet border points for the purpose 


of pug ties ule explosions on Soviet territory. 

“The agents command stores of arms and ammunition at 
various points in Iran. In particular, they have laid in for their criminal 
ends over 50 tons of explosives in the environs of Mianeh, in North Iran. 
In the guise of konning ey conduct in the environs of Teheran the 
neat training of criminal accomplices among the German 


a eifty-six German intelligence service agents have penetrated into 
PE plant in poe ae of engineers and technicians. 
eae parts of parti importance are played by a spy 

Askel T is the representative of the German Friédrich 

AP Ir a by. the notorious von Radanovitch, director of the branch 

German firm of Siemens; by Kevkin, his assistant, and by a 

German named Wolf, employed by the Iranian Press Office in Pablévi, 

with the chief of the German Intelligence Service in North Iran and on 
the Caspian coasts. ` 

“The Government of Iran, unfortunately, refused to take the 
measures which would put an end to the unrest and disorder being 
fomented by German agents.” 

The Soviet Government thad consequently found it necessary to 
exercise its rights under the Treaty, but the measures taken were in 
no wise directed against the people of Iran. The Soviet had no 
territorial designs, and all the troops would be withdrawn as soon as 
the er threatening the interests of Iran and of the Soviet had been 
remo : Lo 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON IRAN 


ON Aug. 25 the British Government issued a Statement pointing out 
that repeated Warnings had been given to the Iranian Government of 
the potential dangers arising from the presence in the country of am 
excessively large German colony. . German residents had long been 
subjected to the organized discipline of the Nazi Party and a policy of 
infiltration had been carried out by the sending of Nazi agents to 
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mingle with and replace the resident German community. It went on: 
“There can be no doubt that, as in other neutral countries, the German 
resident community would-be employed whenever it seemed to the 
German Government that the appropriate moment had arrived’ to 
create ca held with a view to assisting the execution of Germany’s 
military plans. The fact that Germans occupy in Iran so many key 
sitions in industry and communications gives them unique facilities 

or doing so.’ 
The underground measures a the German Government to establish 
eventually German control in Iran obviously constituted a serious 


danger for the Iranjan t themselves; they were also a danger 
to neighbouring countries including India, Iraq, and Russia. 

It was then recalled that the middle of July representations 
were made by the British Government the number of Ger- 


mans in Iran, and that parallel action was taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In reply the Iranian Government appeared to recognize in 
principle the wisdom of the advice offered them, and tóok some steps 
in the matter, but the number of Germans actually removed was very 
small, and on Aug. 16 the British and Soviet Ministers repeated in the 
most formal and emphatic manner the view of theit Governments 
that the German community should be required to leave without 
further delay. Assurances were at the same time given that Iran’s policy 
of neutrality was accepted and endorsed and that there were no designs 
on her independence or territorial integrity. Further, a proposal was 
made that a few German technicians should be retained temporarily ` 
while'the British and Soviet Governments offered to find suitably 
a ualified experts to replace the de Germans and also stated that 

ey would gladly concert with the Iranian Government measures to 
alleviate any temporary hardships that might be caused by the simul- 
taneous departure of large aori bers of trained personneL 

The Iranian Government's reply showed that'they were not prepared 
to give adequate satisfaction to the British and Soviet recommendations 
and it was now clear that further friendly representations would serve 
no useful Ue and that the two Governments must resort to other 

ese would m no way be directed against the Iranian 

eon the British Government had no designs against the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Iran, and any measures they took would 
be directed solely against the attempts of the Axis Powers to establish 
their control of Iran. : 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH.AT COVENTRY ON AUGUST 30 


MR. EDEN, speaking at Coventry, said they were winning the 

battle for mere survival, but had yet to t the battle for victory, 
and to that production was still the key. The output of war material 
of the Allied Powers, with the U.S.A. contribution, still fell far short of 
their needs, and these needs would grow as the tide of war swept wider 
until it engulfed the world. Britain’s success would be measured by her 
ability to provide herself and hêr allies with the materials needed at 
the time they needed them. Every ounce of industrial effort of which 
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the resources of the British Empire and the United States were together 
capable could be used twice over. i e 
ussian resources increased enormously the man-power.of the 
nations linked against Hitler, but the Russian forces were using huge 
quantities of munitions, and they in Britain had now, all o fea. a 
greater call to meet. They must help to supply Russia’s needs—‘‘here 
is a call to duty in which we cannot fail”. The problem was not onl 
how much, but when; time was the master. To be short of materi 
was most costly, not only in life, but in material, In the campaign 


pit al 


in the west they had not been able to contribute enough air support. -, 


Their first armoured division never got to France until after the 

evacuation of Dunkirk, and in the events that followed they lost 1,000 

, which 2,000, tanks and 2,000 ’planes could perhaps have saved. 

Fo be nicely supplied in equipment was the best economy in war, but 
“our forces have never been so supplied yet”. 

Referring to the crisis in Iran Mr. Eden recalled the repeated efforts 

made to show the Government of that country how essential it was 


for their own future that they should send the German agents home, 


and then emphasized that Great Britain had no territorial designs 
of any kind on Iranian territory, and would withdraw her forces as 
goon as military conditions allowed. Next, in a reference to the 
agreement made between the Soviet Government and Poland, and the 
joint declaration made by the British and the Soviet Governments to 
arkey he said that these two acts by the Soviet Government had 

warmly welcomed, because both countries concerned—Poland 
and Turkey—stood in a special relationship to Great Britain. ' 

They had treaties of mutual assistance with both. Poland was their 
gallant ally on the.battlefield. In virtue of their geographical position 
and their own national qualities, Poland and Turkey would both be 
called upon to play an-important role in international affairs after 
the war. 

Of the Atlantic Declaration he said it was the Charter of all free 
nations. It excluded all idea of hegemony or of zones of leadership, in 
the east or the west. The post-war world would require the collabora- 
tion of them all. When the two statesmen met “it was a declaration 
that we, too, have our plans for peace as, well as our strategy for war. 
Europe—yes, and ‘Germany——knows now the choice which lies before 
her—Hitler’s new order—or ours”. er ` 

He recalled that he had already stated that British policy towards 
Germany after the war must have a two-fold purpose. On the one 
hand Germany must be placed in conditions in which it would be 
impossible for her again to re-arm and to resume the struggle for 
domination over peace-loving nations. On the other hand, it was 
equally important that she should not becbme a source of poison to her 
neighbours and to the world by economic collapse. He went on: 

“To-day I would go a step farther. These two fundamental principles 
must govern not only our relations with Germany after the war, ‘but 
all international relations. This is the plain meaning of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration. No nation must ever be in a position to 
aggressive war against her neighbours; and, secondly, economic 
relations must be so regulated that nqnation can in future be starved 
out of its proper economic position”by autarchic methods of trade 
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arbitrarily imposed; for autarchy, whether im political affairs or in 
econoraic affairs, means anarchy. 2 

“I hope no one here thinks that these are matters which can be 
safely left to others to look after, for they concern vitally every one of | 
us here. There can be no individual security for any of us, security 
from want, from unemployment, from a decline in. the standard of 
living, mless we have international security. And there can be no 
international security unless there is also economic security, not only 
in this country but in other countries, for from want and unemploy- - 
ment come war and upheaval. : ; 

“And, finally, we can have neither international security nor 
economic security unless every one of us, in this country as in all other 
free countries, remains alive and vigilant to the demands of peace.” 

They now knew better than to think that after the war they could 


‘just sit back, and all would be well; they knew they must be as alert 


and watchful to win the peace as they needed to be vigorous and 

istent to win the war. A call for immense effort lay especially 
in the field of production. It was in that sphere that the struggle would 
be finafly detided. : 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELTS LABOUR DAY ADDRESS 


ON Sept. 1, Labour Day, President Roosevelt broadcast an address 
in which he said they were celebratmg the rights of free labouring 
men and women, and the preservation of those rights was now vitally 
important to the whole future of Christian civilization. “American 
labour,” he went on, “now bears a tremendous responsibility in winning 
this most brutal, tnost terrible, of all wars. In our factories, shops, 
and arsenals we are building weapons on a scale great in its magnitude. 
To all the battlefronts of the world these weapons are being dispatched 
by day, by night, over the seas and through the air, and this nation 
is now devising and developing new weapons of unprecedented power 
towards the mamtenance of democracy. 

“Why are we doing this?) Why-are we determined to devote our 
entire industrial effort to the prosecution of a war which has not yet 
actually touched our own shores? We are not a warlike people. We 
have never sought glory ag a nation of warriors. We are not interested 
in aggression. We are not interested, as the dictators are, in looting. 
We do not covet one square inch of the territory of any other nation. 

“Onur vast effort and the unity of purpose which inspires that effort 


- are due solely to our recognition of the fact that our fundamental 


rights, including the rights of labour, are threatened by Hitler’s violent 
attempt to rule the world.” i i 
These rights were established by their forefathers on the field of . 
battle, and there never had been a moment in their history when 
Americans were not ready to stand up as free men and fight for their 
ight% It was now clear that all their rights were interdependent. ' 
e right of freedom of worship would mean nothing withoutj{freedom 
of speech, and the rights of free labour could not survive without the 
right of free enterprise. Interdependence of rights united them all in 


- an indestructible bond. That was why they had been able to defy and 


. 
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frustrate the enemies who believed they could divide them and conquer 
them from within. 

These enemies knew: they had a strong Navy, gaining in strength, 
and an Army increasing daily in its all-round strength. They knew 
also that the chief American fighters in the battles now raging were 
those engaged in Amefican industry, and that the course of American 
production in the past year had shown enormous gains and that 
these products’ were moving to the battlefront? against Hitlerism in 
increasing volume each day. But they also knew that the American 
effort was not yet enough, and that unless production were stepped up 
and “more greatly safeguarded on its journeys to the battlefronts”’ 
these enemies would take heart in pushing their attacks in old fields 
and new. He went on: i 

“I give solemn warning to those who think Hitler has been blocked 
and halted that they are making a very eroaa assumption. When 
in any war your enemy seems to be making slower progress than he 
did a year before that is the very moment to strike with redoubled 


force, to throw more energy into the job of defeating him, to end for’ 


all time a menace of world conquest and thereby end all talk or thought 
of any peace founded on compromise with evil itself.” 

They in America knew, he said, that one of the first acts of the 
Axis etatorabine had been to wipe out all the principles and standards 
which labour had been able to establish for its own preservation and 
advancement. Trade unionism was a forbidden philosophy under these 
rule-or-rui dictators. “No group of Americans,” he went on, “has 
realized more clearly what Nazi domination of the world means than 
has organized labour; what it means to their standards of living, their 
freedom, their lives. No group has a greater stake in the defeat of 
Nazism, in the preservation of fundamental freedoms, jn the con- 
tinuance of democracy throughout the world. 

“We have already achieved much. It is imperative o we achieve 
infinitely more. The single-mindedness and sacrifice with which we 
jointly-dedicate ourselves to the production of the weapons of freedom 
will determine in no small part the length of the ordeal through which 
humanity must pass. We cannot hesitate, we cannot equivocate in 
the great task before us. The defence of America’s freedom must take 
precedence over every private aim and over private interest.” 

They were in a grim task. Forces of insane violence had 
been Tet loose by Hitler upon the world, and they must do their full 
part in conquering them. The task might be long and arduous. There 
were a few sympathizers and appeasers who said it could.not be done. 
“They even ask me,” he declared, “to negotiate with Hitler—to pray 
for crumbs from his victorious table. They do in fact ask me to become 


a modern Benedict Arnold and betray all I hold dear—my devotion ` 


to our freedom, to our Churches, to our country. This course I have 
rejected. I reject it again. Instead I know I for the conscience 
and determination of the American people when I say we shall do 
everything in our Ronse to crush Hitler and his Nazi forces,” 


ct net ete 


i OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 

} August 19 (Tuesday) 

| ' WESTERN EUROPE 

“ AIR OPERATIONS 

i Air Ministry; Activity on a small scale in night, almost entirely con- 
fined to areas on east coast. Bombs at a few p in north-east Scot- 
land and 2 in north-east England, with some casualties, including fatal. 
A town in north-east had one of sharpest raids of the war. 

. Against Germany: Cologne and Duisburg heavily bombed in- night, 
| Nil in oe large fires; also Dunkirk docks. Eight aircraft rere 

| Airfi in occupied territory attacked by fighters on offensive 

j an offensive sweep made over northern France Wi large 

è me Ar rtèrs and attacks made on shipping at Ostend, with hits on 

|, many vessels, the railways at Hasabronick, and ships off the Dutch 
| coast, Twelve enemy fighters destroyed. Three bombers and 12 

’ fighters missing, but 3 pilots of latter saved. A Condor on way to attack 

’ Atlantic convoys ed by a Coastal Command aircraft and flew 

; home, A Junkers 88 shot down in flames by minesweepers, which 

t suffered no damage. 

, German communiqué: Two merchant ships sunk by long range 
bombers in Atlagtic, and Sunderland bombed in night by strong force; 
also various aerodromes. Bombs dropped at some paints in west 
Germany; slight civilian casualties, but no military or econdmtic damage. 
Twelve raiders shot down. ` 


ra 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Submarine Cachalot presumed lost. aga broadcasts 
indicated whole crew rescued and captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Russian communiqué. Fighting in night along whole front. During 
day, fighting especially born in the Kingisepp, Novgorod, Go 
and Odessa sectors. Confirmed that on Aug. 17 28 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. In air fights on 18 30 enemy aircraft destroyed and 12 
Russian lost. Ploesti renee night of Aug. 17 causing large fires 
and explosions. Two enemy transports sunk by. bombers in the Black 
Sea and one sét.on fire. Moscow press report: Ta the Black Sea the Red 
Fleet had smashed all enemy attempts to land on Ukraine coast. 

Moscow wireless: German raiders driven back from Moscow in night, 
only one reaching the city. Bombs dropped, but damage insignificant. 
Over 100 aircraft destroyed so far over the “approaches to Moscow”. 

German communiqué: Pursuit by German, Hungarian, Rumanian, 

-and Italian troops resulted in occupation of whole territory west of 
Dnieper, and final offensive against Odessa and a few bridgehéads on 


' 


lower reaches of river begun. Some 60,000 more prisoners, 84 tanks, 530 - 


guns, and much other material taken. In Nikolaiev harbour follawing 
war-ships on the slips captured: a battleship of 35,000 tons, a cruiser of 
band tons, 4 destroyers, and 2 submarines. A gunboat sunk and a 
cating dock captured. eee ee 
ae and 3 warships damaged by air bombing. 
1141 
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In fighting near Kiev and Korosten 17,750 Peene taken, pith 142 
tanks, 123 guns, and an armoured train. 
Berlin radio: Russian forces trying to escape from Odessa to Crimea, 
ae heavy bombing of ships,.quays, roads, etc., made the harbour and 
e those of . Railway lines to Leningrad heavily 
P during day, and cut at several points. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA | 

Malta: R.A.F. fighters brought down 8 raiders d 
Caproni seaplane shot down by a Hurricane off the islan On t at 
Aug. 17 an enemy convoy of 5 cargo ships and a tanker attacked in 
Central Mediterranean; dne vessel of 6,000 tons sunk and the tanker 
torpedoed, causing a violent explosion. Later; another cargo ship 
torpedoed, and beached at Lampedoss, where it was set on fire by 
direct hits from British aircraft. 

Italian communiqué: A few bombs dropped near Catania at ‘dawn on 
Aug. 18; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q.: Cairo: Heavy enemy shellfire in one sector of Tobruk 
defences. Many hits on enemy parties by British artillery. R.A.F.: 


Benghazi and Tripoli bombed on night of Aug. 17, bombs bursting on’ 


moles and raijways, causing fires and explosions. ’ Attempted attacks, 
on-shipping off Egyptian coast previous day driven off by Tomahawks 
and the enemy forced to drop their bombs some miles from targets. In 

' Abyssinia ons in Wolchefit, Debarech, and Gondar areas attacked, 
Abyssinia position and'H.Q. destroyed. Two aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions 


German conimunigué: Tobruk harbour bombed by Axis ‘planes, and 


stores, etc., hit. 

. Italian communiqué. Enemy attacks at Tobruk repulsed with heavy 
loss. ed dive-bombing attack made on guns, stores, harbour works, 
etc., at Tobruk, hitting a ship. All aircraft returned. Tripoli and 
Benghazi raided; 3 raiders destroyed. 


August “20 (Wednesday) . = 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over various points on east coast in 
night, but only one or two penetrated any distance. A few bombs at 
scattered points and e at one place on south-east coast, with a 
© very number of ties. One raider destro 

Against Germany: Kiel and other objectives in North-West Germany 
attacked in night; also aerodromes in occupied territory, Two aircraft 
missing. During day an aerodromenear Alkmaar, Holland, attacked and 
a hangar hit, and a number of patrol vessels near the Frisian Islands 
bombed. In offensive patrols over northern France and the Channel 
3 enemy fighters destroyed; 2 British lost, but one pilot saved. 

German communiqué: Attacks in night on arms works and port 


: 


\ 


\ 
i 
( 


| 
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installations on English south and east coasts and against several aero- ` 
dromess In attempts to attack’Channel coast the enemy suffered a 
severe defeat, 30 aircraft being destroyed. A few: bombers dropped 
bombs on North-West German coastal area; , damage insignificant, and 2 
raiders shot down. | 


x GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
ussian ralph es Fighting along whole front the previous day, 
especially in Kingisepp, No fod: Cone and Odessa directions, 
Confirmed that 28 (not 22) Goa aircraft destroyed on eg ee 
Ploesti bombed on a of Aug. 17, and explosions observed. air 
combat on Aug. 18 38 enemy ’planes destroyed; 12 Russian lost, and on 
pitas ier acter pee and 8 Russian lost. Two enemy transports 
in Black Sea and one set, on fire. Fighting general in night, 
E stubborn iņ Novgorod and Gomel sectors. 
Red Star reported a strong ‘local offensive in central sector 


' - begun 4 days previously. .The Germans driven out of 5 villages, and 


tanks carrying infantry landed. behind the Germans, who were now 
attacked from front and rear. : 

German : Attacks continued successfully on Dnie 
bridgeheads still in enemy hands, and 65 tanks destroyed by mobile 
troops. Later: A battle ir Gomel area ended in defeat, anaihilation’ 
or capture of parts of 17 rifle divisions, one mechanized, 2 armoured, 
and 5 cavalry divisions and 2 brigades of air-borne troops. Prisoners 
numbered 78,000, with 144 tanks, 700 guns, and 2 armoured trains. 

Berlin press rt: Heavy fighti in Kiet-Korosten sector, and in 
spite of rapid advance through the Ukraine the German left wing 
still baulked by powerful Russian. fortifications. 

Finnish communiqué: The ring round Sortavala tightened; much 
stubbarn ee resistance. Finnish losses insignificant, and much 
me captured. 

Hungarian communiqué. Komarom and Imecsvalva bombed by the 
Russians; only minor damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Reconnaissance showed ship beached at Lampedusa still 
blazing. Malta: Fighters chased away Italian aircraft approaching 


` island previous day and shot down 3 near Sicily without loss. 


Italian communiqué: An enemy fighter group attacked by a fighter 


` formation off coast of Sicily and 2 Hurricanes shot down. Air bases at 


=< Ta hits on military ae plea returned. 
y 


: NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q, Cairo: A heavy dust storm at Tobruk.. Enemy motor trans- 


rt damaged ea in frontier area. 

R,A.F.: Tripoli raided by heavy bombers on night of Aug. 18 starting 
a number of fires. South African aircraft bombed a camp and transport 
at Ras-el-Milh previous day, sere vehicles on fire, ad on Aug. 18 
attacked Gondar AT i do, and Debarech, hitting the 
fort.. All aircraft returned Ay iron these and Mediterranean actions. 


s 
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German communiqué: Alexandrta naval base bombed in night, and a 
ee ive-bombers off north African coast. e 

Italian communigué: Tripoli raided; one raider shot down, and behind 
Italian lines near Sollum a Blenheim forced down and the crew 


captured by German troops. Two naval ships sunk off Tobruk by- 
German dive-bombers, and survivors captured by Italians on landing. 


Gondar raided and dwelling houses badly damaged. 


August 21 (Thursday) 
; O 
f _ WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale; “some bombs in 
East Anglia, but damage slight and no casualties reported. 

Against Germany: A supply ship hit amidships off southern Norway 
in night by Dutch-manned bomber. 

Three attacks during day on Holland and France by strong forces 
escorted by fighters. Direct hits on iron and steel works at Ijmuiden 
and hits on factories and railways in St. Omer and Béthune areas. 
E-boats also attacked; one blown up a&d another left smoking. One 
enemy fighter destroyed in air combat and others damaged. Fourteen 
fighters missing; one pilot saved. An enemy bomber destroyed off 
the east coast in evening. 

German comune : A freighter in convoy sunk by bombers in 
day in waters round Britain, and 8 British fighters shot down over 
Channel coast in combat and by ships’ gun-fire. lin radio: 23 British 
aircraft shot down over France and Channel; 2 German lost. 
poe at 

German A freighter and a toke in convoy stk by 
speed RE coat 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


\ GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles the previous day in sectors 
of Kingisepp, Novgorod, Staraya-Russa, Gomel, and O . Five 
German reconnaissance aircraft brought down in afternoon on outskirts 
of Moscow. During the night stubborn fighting continued in Novgorod, 
Gomel, and Odessa areas. 

Supplementary report: An enemy detachment landed by air with 
20 light tanks near a town in- the Ukraine completely wiped out. 

Moscow wireless. Military and industrial in Berlin bombed 
in night, all the bombs hitting their targets an fires started. All the 
aircraft returned. 4 

German communiqué: The number of ‘in the Gomel victory 
now 84,000, tanks 144, and guns 848. the north a heavily fortified 
position between Lakes Peipus-and Ilmen taken after several days 
onslaught, and No ee Yamburg (Kingisepp) and Narva captured. 
In the Southern e Kherson and its harbour at the Dnieper 
mouth occupied by S.S. formations. Off Odessa a 6,000 ton transport 
sunk and 3 cargo ships damaged by air bombing. An attempt by 


_ eee 


` 
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Soviet bombers to attack the coastal area of North Germany in night 
ineffective. 

Finnish communique: Naval forces sank 4 transports and an escort 
vessel in a convoy en route to Hangd and bombers sank a supply ship. 





MEDITBRRANEAN AREA 

Cyprus commnmigué: Famagusta raided in morning slight damage 
done and a few casualties. 

Italian communiqué: Augusta raided previous day; slight damage 
and a few. civilians injured. One raider brought down. Torpedo- 
E ee 10,000 tons in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storms continuing. No change on the 
frontier. + 

Egyptian communiqué: The Suez Canal area raided in night; 2 people 
killed and 28 injured. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy offensive-at Tobruk promptly 
repulsed, and port installations there hit and fires caused among 
enemy fortifications by Italian artillery. Benghazi raided; no 
casualties. Intense activity on Gondar front, and enemy movements 
repulsed. : 


; "Apua 22 (Friday) i 


- WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Very little activity in night., A few bombs at points 
near east coast; little damage, and no casualties reported. An enemy 
bomber shot down my ons A few aircraft over the east coast 
during the day; no bs on iia ‘A Heinkel destroyed off tthe coast. 

Against Germany: A series of offensive patrols during day over 
Channel and northern France, attacks on shipping and hits on patrol 
vessels; also attacks on aerodromes, hitting hangars and aircraft. 
Two enemy fighters destroyed. No British losses. 

German : RAF. attacks off Channel coast previous 
day frustrated, and 29 aircraft brought down. An enemy ’plane also 
shot down off the Atlantic coast. No enemy flights over Reich 


territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles previous day along whole 
front, especially fierce in areas of Kingisepp, Novgorod, and Gomel; 
the last evacuated after heavy fighting. In air combat 21- German 
aircraft destroyed; 12 Russian lost. Battle along entire front in night 
in same sectors. Supplementary statements ed the wiping oùt 
of a German aerodrome, of bands of Finnish ite Guards, and of 
munition trains, etc. 

Tass Agency: German transports in the Black Sea attacked by 
bombers, 2 sunk, one set on fire, and others hit. N 

German commeuntgué: The enemy’s last strongholds on the Dnieper 


í 
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taken according to plan, and north-west of Kiev the enemy retreating 
beyond the river. Steady advances on the Leningrad frogt and in 
Estonia, Russian casualties to date included over 1,250,000 prisoners, 
some 14,000 tanks, and 15,000 guns destroyed or captured, and total 
losses of aircraft 11,250, of which 5,633 destroyed’ on the ground. 
Berlin wireless: In the northern’ sector 207 strongly fortified bunkers 
taken in a series of fierce battles. The Russian claim to have destroyed 
the ships on the slips at Nikolaiev untrue. Military spokesman: On 
a the ‘enemy’s last bases wiped out, General von 


R t's forces also pressing forward north-west of Kiev. In the . 


centre the enemy beaten m a new great battle of annihilation at Gomel, 
where his losses almost as great as those of Tannenberg. Result was 
that von Bock’s and von Rundstedt’s armies now nearing each other, 
and in @ short time the area at mouth of the Beresina and of the Pripet 


- would be in German hands. In the north General von Leeb’s army, 


U-boat. ° 


4 


having crossed the area between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen, now 

towards defence area of Leningrad. te difficulties of terrain 
the stubborn defence the offensive advancing in -all ‘sectors, and 
conditions being created for the most varied future operations on a 


ear commnuunscnd: Kexholm captured the previous day. 


u 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA ( 
R.A.F.: Syracuse. harbour raided on Aug. 20, oil tanks hit 
repeatedly, a number of sea ae damaged, and 3 balloons destroyed. 


ey ee Paes ee A 

One eae aaa raided, some aircraft set on fire 
and others damaged. Port installations and ship at 
Panaci Bored. and a cargo ship and a lighter hit. tn the hover 
ee een ee Wy ee 


t 
l ' NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Small enemy parties dispersed in Tobruk sector, 


where 2 dive-bombing attacks y enemy made during day; no casualties . 


or rane 

i raided on night of Aug. 20 and railway sidings 
Toas repeatedly. „Airfields at Gambut and Menastir bombed previous 
day, and on ‘Aug. 20 South African aitraft attacked concentrations 
of tanks near ersa Lukk. Three aircraft missiùg from these and 
Mediterranean actions, but several airmen saved. 


German communiqué: Two British light cruisers hit by bombs off . 
Sidi Barrani, and 3 fighter aircraft shot’down over To during - 


bombing of trgops and war material there. 

Italian Pepeha Benghazi raided; no victims or e, and one 
raider destro obruk positions effectively shelled, and intensively 
and -repeatedly bombed by German aircraft. Systematic raids on 
Gondar and other ons continuing; slight material damage. 
Severe losses infli on enemy detachments. . 


ee 


3 
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August 23 (Saturday) 








e 


WESTERN EUROPE 
get OPERATIONS 
: A few aircraft over eastern England in night; bombs 
id but damage’ slight and no casualties reported. One raider 
destroyed. 


on Rhine Garntany: Mamban the main objecti ve in attacks in night 
aa E a irk aad Bavi One 


communiqué: A R ship sunk off English south-east 
ae previous aai pi and aerodromes in England bombed in 
ment Two British bombers shot down into the Channel Bombs 
pe in night at various places in West and South-West Germany 

th little effect; one bomber destroyed. = 


¢ 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Russian commungué. Stubborn fighting previous day and in 
night along whole front. German aircraft destroyed on Aug. 20 now 
known to be 32. Five German transports in convoy i the Baltic 
attacked by warships and 2 sunk, 3 grounded on the shore, and 
2 motor boats sunk. The Red Star rted 3uccesses in the Smolensk 


sector; 9 Fost aba recaptured and the 161st Division shattered. 
German communiqué. Operations proceeding according to plan. 
News Agency: German now 60 miles east of the Gomel area 


and south-east of Klintki, the line to Briansk. Infantry units 
closing in on Odessa captured vital strategic positions including 2 
railway stations, and Rumanian tanks pierced the defence ring at 
a key point. A series of air raids in the Murmansk area, with hits on 
wharves, factories, etc. 

Semi-official announcement: Cherkasy, on the Dnieper, 100 miles 
south-east of Kiev, captured. 

eae aerng i > .Q. : ore completely encircled and the 
princi ence lme broken an attack accompanied b 
sae an fighting. The enemy had thrown into the fight hastily 
formed units consisting of sailors, workmen, and men of all ages. 
The fortified zone, which cost 1 10 milliards of roubles and 10 years’ 
work, had collapsed; and hundreds of pillboxes destroyed. Several 
thousand prisoners also taken. i 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Continued patrol ape Gai Tobruk, and a large 
eee enemy infantry oe by gun- Tobruk harbour dive- 


damage 

R.A.F.: T hay bombed onde of Aug. 21; many explosions 

on on the Spanish Mol, fires started, and 4-ships alongside straddled. 
ouse 


ieved destroyed. In air combats off Egyptian coast 
on Aug. 21 now confirmed that 2 Me. 110’s destroyed and several others 
probably. British losses 4 fighters, but one pilot saved. Enemy 
motor transport bombed and machine-gunned between Tripoli and ° 
Benghazi previoug day, and several vehicles destroyed. In Abyssinia 


s 


a 
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Azoro aerodrome raided by South African aircraft, with direct, hits 
on buildings and hangars, All aircraft returned safely. 

German iqué: Alexandria naval base bombed on night of 
Ang. 21; port installations and utility services hit and ‘large fires seen. 

talian communiqué: In air attacks at Tobruk previous day German 

ters shot down 10 more British ‘planes. Tripoli and Derna raided 
without any significant results. At Bardia 2 raiders brought down b 
-Italian defence. Gondar.gector: the enemy everywhere repelled with 
heavy losses. 


August 24 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS :! 

Air Ministry: Little activity d y. Bombs dropped. by a 
Eier ok 2 cunt uae cag, Gacage ae t and no 
casualties. The trawler Brabent shot down an enemy bomber trying 
to ene it. No elfen or casualties. 

number of offensive patrols over Northern 

ie d day, fos attacks on barracks, , gun positions, 

and troops All acral Sci returned. aigh ere E 
o enemy flights o eich territo. 

period June 22 o Kag 23 the British Air Fo ce lost 11,044 aircraft 

in flights over Great B ritain, British waters, German territory, and 
North Africa, and the Luftwaffe 127 in thp fight against Britain. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
. Admiralty: The submarine Unton presumed lost., a 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting on entire front ious day, 
particularly heavy m Yamburg, Smolensk, Novgorod, and Odessa 
séctors. On Aug. 21 19 German aircraft destroyed in air combat; 
17 Russian lost. During night battle continued in above-mentioned 
sectors, fierce in Odessa direction, with enormous losses inflicted on 
Rumanians. The 3rd Division had lost recently over 10,000 killed 
and wounded. Press reports: a great battle raging along approaches 
to Leningrad. The Red Army holding firm. On Cen General 
Koniev’s forces advancing, after routing a German infantry division, 
killing some 3,000 and smashing up reinforcements oe ht up hastily 
from rear. Over 100 German lorries, 190 tanks; many guns 
destroyed and more vi retaken. 

German communiqué: Cherkasy bri chead occu ied, and north-west 
of Kiev beaten enemy pursued to the Dnieper and across it. South of 
Lake Ilmen strong Soviet. forces repulsed towards the Lovat River 
and over 10,000 captured. Berlin wireless: The Soviet fortified 
line between Lakes’ Peipus and Ilmen broken through ooe day, 
and 100 concrete pillboges stormed and destroyed. 'An ,attemptẹęd 
landing on Estonian coast frustrated, and the troops, a pproaching 
in 3 vessels, killed. Berlin wireless; The power station at Zaporozhe 
blown up by the Russians. 


REE A 
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’ Finnish communiqué: Viipuri completely surrounded, aa 
withdrawal only possible by sea. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Mikabba aerodrome, Malta, bombed in night, 
causing numerous fires. ; : 


“NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Slight increase in enemy gun-fire at Tobruk, and more 
British patrol activity in frontier area, and shelling of enemy patrols, 
German communiqué: Tobruk dive bombed on Aug. 22, batteries 


.put out of action, munition dum 3 destroyed, and a, number of ships 


damaged. Mersa Matruh bom anor 

Italian communiqué: A.A. porifions and ships at ee bombed by 
the Germans, td araa cuit down by Tela ters. Benghazi 
raided; some damage. Italian positions, at E Wolcheft also raided 


again. 


S Angust 25 (Monday) 


WESTERN “EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over East Anglia, North-East Scotland, 
and South-West England in night. Bombs at one town on south-west 
coast and machine-gunning at another. In day, a few bombs at 3 places 
near the east coast; no serious casualties and only slight damage 
reported. Y 

Against Germany: Night operations restricted by bad weather. 
Düsseldorf sharply tacked: and railways and factories hit. Three 
aircraft missing; also one from North Sea patrol previous day. 

German communiqué: Gredt Yarmouth bombed in daylight, and 
harbours on the British east coast and several aerodromes in the night. 
A British bomber shot down off Dutch coast. Bombs dropped by a 
A E a ee 
insignificant, and 3 raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

' U-boats and warships in overseas waters Biga 25 enemy 
merchant ships totalling 148,200 tons, U-boats sinking 21 after several 
days’ pursuit and hard battles; also sinking a destroyer of the Ajridi 
class, a corvette, and an escort vessel . 


Se a a AND RUSSIA 

pane Bes whole front previous day, 
Sy een stubborn in Kexho Smolensk, Gomel, and Dnepro- 
petrovsk areas. On Aug. 22 and 23 52 German aircraft destroyed; 
Russian losses 39. Two enemy transports sunk by northern : 
Heavy losses inflicted on Romanians near Odessa and 2 divisions 
amashed up, one losing 9,000 and the other over 7,000 killed and 
wounded, with large in rach Ei after 5 days’ fighting. 
Stubborn fighting 10 e night in Kexholm, Novgorod, and Dnepro- 
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petrovsk areas. Toir Geman rts in the Baltic sunk by 
warships or forced to run aground, and 2 launches destroyed. * 

Supplementary se ah Guerrillas operating behind enemy lines in 
the north-west in July destroyed some 100 enemy lorries with ammuni- 
tion, 4 fuel dumps, 11 tanks, 16 armoured cars and other material, 
and derailed 4 troop trains killing 16 officers and'400 men. 

German commumagué: Operations progressing favourably every- 
where. Berlin wireless: Position at beginning of 3rd month, the whole 
front of the central and lower Dnieper now secured for new operdtions. 


A concentric advance m progress against Tallinn. In general the High. 


Command continued to out operations systematically, whereas 
Soviet Command forced to fight desperate defensive battles without 
any ‘large-scale counter-move evident.’ Immediate struggle was 
for main productive and administrative centres, after loss of which it 
would be im e for the Russians to put up any strong resistance. 
Even if British and American aid forthcoming, could never arrive in 

Later wireless report: Desperate action by Soviet forces in central 
sector to try and stop German advance. All attacks beaten back, 
and 95 tanks destroyed, some of 45 tons. On night of Aug. 23 at one 
time in the fighting 8 successive waves of Soviet planes driven off, 
and 28 tanks, 31 guns, and 30 lorries destroyed or captured. 


In the Ukraine 5,500 additional prisoners taken ‘mn the fight for 


the remaining Soviet bridgeheads over the Dnie In the Gulf of 
Finland a 6,000 ton transport sunk and many o ers damaged, and in 
the Baltic a destroyer, 3 merchantmen and 2 minesweepers sunk by 
“German mines and a tanker sunk by shell-fire. 

Finnish report: Viipuri nearly reached, and north of Ladoga an 
encircling movement carried out in the Suojärvi area. Coastal artillery 
sank a trarisport of 5,000 tons. - 1, 8 


British official statement: Military action begun that morning by 
British and Russian Governments, who ordered forces of British and 
Indian and of Russian troops respectively to cross the frontier from 
India and from Transcaucasia, one detachment landed at Bandar 
Shapur, meeting with some resistance. 

German ess: Tabriz attacked without warning that morning 
by Soviet aircraft. The aerodrome and barracks bombed, but with 
little effect. A few dead and wounded reported. 


" MEDITERRANEAN AREA - 
R.A.F.: A number of Ju. 883 intercepted by fighters p previous day 
while trying ‘to attack shipping: confirmed later that two shot down. 


Italian communiqué: Sassari, Sardinia, raided ‘on night of Aug. 23;_ 


5 casualties and insignificant An enemy ’plane brought down 
DF an gueratt On pairol an the iterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrolg attive at Tobruk, where a dive-bombing 


attack uring day did little 
R.A.F.: Tripoli raided by a large force of heavy bombers on night of 


i 


| 
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e 23; many direct hits on docks and supply and petrol d Se 
over 30 fires seen, one from 135 es distance. 
aerodrome a from a very low altitude, and Sollum, Bardia, 
and Gambut areas bombed by other aircraft. On previous .day 2 
a oe etd ae ne E E 
and leaving the third a epparen ing. Confirmed that merchant 
vessel damaged at Tripoli on ae of Aug. 21 had sunk. 

Debarech bombed previous day; also bodies of troops on the road.. 
All aircraft returned safely. 


August 26 (Tuesday) 


_ WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ) 

Air : Enemy activity only before midnight and on a véry 
small scale. mbs at 2 points on coast of South Wales and at one in 
south-west England; damage slight and no casualties. 

Against Germany: Mannheitn and Karlsruhe bombed in night, 
starting large fires. "Six aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets on east side of Britain bombed 
previous day, and a freighter sunk in the night off west coast. Enemy 
aircraft attacked West and South-West Germany in night without any 
results worth mentioning. A.A. fire destroyed 7. 


NAVAL E EN 

Admiralty: Corvette Picottes lost. 

Norwegian Naval communiqué: The destroyer Bath, formerly 
American, sunk, the first ex-American destroyer to be lost. 

, GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian : Stubborn fighting on whole front the previous 
day; Novgorod e ‘ted after tenacious ting. On Aug. 2446 enemy 
aircraft ; 6 Russian lost. A warship sank a ‘eae ti 
Black Sea. Later: Fighting on the whole front in the 

The Red Star reported heavy German attacks in aga ieee? 
sector, but all attempts by infantry to break through were repulsed. 

German Comon: qué: Operations proceeding successfully everywhere. 
The Ftthrer’s H. obile units of General Kleist’s Panzer Army took 
Dnepropetrovsk y storm the previous day, depriving enemy of last 
ool es ee . This Army had taken 
83,596 199 tanks, etc., in its attack on the Dnieper 
bend fo ad following the one of Uman.’ 

Great damage by Luftwaffe to railways and roads 
in central sector by which Ryssians retreating, and in Gomel area 
several armoured trains destroyed by low level attacks. Near Lake 
Imen columns on the march bombed and dispersed, and south of 
Leningrad A.A. and other gun positions attacked. 

‘News Agency: Luga, a railway junction 90 miles south of Leningrad, 
captured. A fierce battle going on for Tallinn. Soviet warships 
attempted to intervene, but were shelled, and a cruiser and 2 small 
vessels set on fire. 


! 


2 d 
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- Hungarian commwniqué: Hungarian troops destroying the last 
remaining Dni bridgeheads, and the air force co-operating in 
weakening the defence of these and attacking the reinforced enemy 
beyond the river. 
IRAN 5 
G.H.Q. Simla: British.and Indian troops entered Iran at 3 points 


y ley morning. With naval and air tion a force, 


landed at Abadan, and an Indian detachment secured Bandar Shahpur, 
where 2 German ships ( ed), 3 Italian (slightly damaged) and 2 
further German ships beached were captured with their crews. Indian 
and British troops also crossed the frontier from Khanikin and occupied 


. Kasr-i-Shirin and oil installations at Naft-i-Shah without serious 
pore British families, 


opposition. Air-borne troops took steps to 
in the employ of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. dropped leaflets 
on Teheran and other towns explaining the reasons for the operations 
and assuring population that there were no designs on their 
independence or territory. ; 

R.A.F.: Fighters Bore eo eee to troops during day and attacked 
3 aircraft on a hostile airfield. Transport aircraft employed successfully 
jn collaboration with Army. 

Semi-official report: Farces entering Irad from Khanikin got astride 


, the road from -Kasr-i-Shirin to Kermanshah. Another force crossing, 


frontier at Chosroes moved south-east towards Gilan, and a third 
from Naft-i-Khana occupied the oil wells at Naft-i-S . 
Moscow report, from Tiflis: Soviet troops penetra 25 miles 
previous day and continued on towards Tabriz and Ardebil. 
German News Agency: British troops also entered Iran at Rayat, 


- 120 miles east of Mosul. . 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA i 
fro 


Admiralty: Aircraft from Ark Royal made successful attack on 


` military targets north and south of Tempio, Sardinia, setting cork 


forest and factory on fire. A Ju. 52 destroyed and a Cant floatplane 
seriously damaged. 

Italian communignd. Micabba aerodrome, Malta, bombed in night. 
Off coast of Cyrenaica a direct hit scored with aerial torpedo on a 
cruiser of Dido class. É 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery fire at Tobruk and in the frontier area. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour bombed on night of Aug. 24 and several 
fires started. ps near Bardia bo by South African aircraft 
the previousday. All aircraft returned safely from these and Iran 
operations. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria raided in night; 3 people injured. 

German iqué: Tobruk harbour dive-bombed on Aug. 24 
and that night; harbour installations and a large cargo ship damaged 
and an A.A. battery silenced. r 

Italian communiqué: Attempts of enemy at Tobruk to approach 
promptly repulsed, and military targets there die bombed. with 
direct hits on a 2,000-ton ship and on gun positions. Tripoli raided 

. LJ o 
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again; civilians injured and some buildings damaged. At Gondar on 
Aug. 24 a victorious action against enemy formations OR 
some thousańds. Cavalry, assisted by artillery, completely rou 
British troops near Culquabert, capturing numerous arms and much 
a Attacks $ bombers on Italian motorized columns 
gear day and 3 hot down; another destroyed at 
by, AA. defences. 








1 


' August 27 (Wednesday) ? . : 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR R oa 
Air Ministry: A town in South Wales bombed in night by raiders, 
operating singly, a apparantly concentrating on the area. sos ale also 
dropped at a few widely separated places, one being the Scill} 
No substantial damage, but a few casualties at one point. One es 
PAn and an pio fighter destroyed the eet day. 


Extensive operations vious fo 
act Con Convoys off Bry Me Frisian islands and off ee Dutch Cook eea: 


one ship sunk and a number of others hit and left on fire. prar 
vegsels also bombed; one sunk and another damaged, An aerodrome 
near St. Omer bombed, with direct hits on buildings. Offensive sweeps 
by fighters against aerodromes in Cherbourg area, where many aircraft 
set on fire, against an aerodrome near Belgian coast and against patrol: 
ships near Calais Seven bombers and 4 fighters missing. 

night Cologne factories heavily bombed, and Havre and Boulogne 
attacked successfully. Enemy aerodromes in Northern France also 
attacked in offensive sweeps. Three bombers missing. 

During day 2 sweeps over Northern France in which 10 enemy 
fighters ioy Eight British missing. Strong opposition from 
over 100 Messerschmitts 

German communiqué: Port installations on British east coast and 
aerodromes in England bombed in night. Enemy attempts to attack 
the German Bight previous day ended in 23 raiders being destr 
In night, bombs dropped at some places in West and South- 
Germany, including. residential district of Cologne. Two raiders 
shot down. 


` GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian commneniqué: Stubborn fighting previous day. On Aug. 24 
63 German aircraft destroyed (not 48), and on Aug. 25 98. Russian ` 


` losses 18. During past 2 days airmen guarding a es to 


Leningrad brought down or destroyed on the ground 101 enemy 

“planes. ee g ong. whole front in night. Supplemen repart: 

into one of the mọst important enem bours 

a 20 and sank a transport of 5,000 tons, a Al the 
Se to the Gulf of “S” sank another of 2,000 tons on Aug. 22. 

a eae Velikiye Lugi (25 miles north-east of Nevel) 

taken after several fighting in’ which bulk of 22nd Soviet Army 

destroyed. Over 30,000 ee and 400 guns captured and enemy 


` losses established at over 40,000. Troop concentrations east of Kiev 


c 
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“ h€avily bombed by the Luftwaffe, and the railway network west of 
Moscow and round Leningrad effectively interrupted. 


Bombers sank 4 transports and damaged 4 more; sin Hive dese 








and a flotilla leader, and 2 destroyers east of the Fishermen’s Peninsula. , 


IRAN : i 
G.H.Q., Simla: The advance continuing methodically in south-west 
and west Iran. The Abadan area near the oil installations’ cleared of 
Iranian forces, and 350 men, 2 guns, and 3 armoured cars captured. 
Marid, 40 miles tqmorth, also occupied. „On west, Gilan entered after 
a eae and gunfire, and another column now beyond Saripul, 


the Paytak Pass. 
‘Semi-official rt: Leaflets dropped by British and Russian 
aircraft. No truth in German reports that bombs dropped. British 


“troops in possession of Sulaimanyah and Haft Kel. In naval actions 
off Bandar Shapur 2 sloops sunk and 4 boats, a depot ship, and a 
floating naval dock taking ships of 8, .tons captured. The Iranian 
Admiral Beyendor killed. 


R.A.F.: tection for forward ae continuing. An Iranian l 


aircraft shot down while taking off at Ahwaz and another attatked 
on ground. Direct, hits scored on a hangar. Pamphlets again dropped 


at Isfahan, Shiraz, and Kasvin. Gun positions and troops holding the 


Paytak Pass bombed successfully. In fighter operations on Aug.'25 
ascertained that 4 Iranian air destroyed. 
“Moscow wireless: Three columns moving south, and Tabriz, Ardebil, 
and Dilman occupied. Lissar, on Caspian coast, also entered. No 
ition encountered. 
communiqué, broadcast by Berlin: The British advance 
slowed up, and tanks destroyed. p 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Enemy ships in Central Mediterranean bombed previous 
day, one receiving direct hits and another hit and left sinking. Italian 
aircraft approaching Malta chased back to Sicily; 3 shot down, and 
several more badly damaged. A S69 also shot down off Famagusta, 


Cyprus. 
Italian yc ge: Pa Two Hurricanes shot down in an engagement 
in the Central Mediterranean with numerically superio? enemy forces. 
Micabba aerodrome again attacked. 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q., Caito: Artillery fire in frontier area aś a result of British 
patrol activity. At Wolchefit an enemy fort captured, with 7 Italians 
and several machine 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour and dumps heavily bombed in night of 
Aug. 25, causing explosions and fires; also Benghazi railways and an 
encampment and Bardia, where ships hit and fires started in petrol 
dumps. On previous day South African aircraft bombed and heavily 
damaged mechanized transport concentrations near Rasuenna. 
Positions at Gondar and Wolchefit attacked by both R.A.F. and 


South Africans Three aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 


actions, 


gt 


: 
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a li*and Benghazi raided; some damage and a few victims. One 

shot down at Benghazi. A violent attack at Wolchefit held by 

the heroic defenders, and preponderant losses inflicted on the enemy. 

German Mi kandnn bombed on night of Aug. 25; 
great devastation among port and railway installations. 


+ 


l 
| . Italian N British mechanized units shelled dt Tobrak. 


t 


a R ne 


August 28,(Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
{ AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over east coast in night. Bombs at 
a few points, but no damage er casualties reported. One enemy bomber 
noes | in night of Aug. 28. > 
Against Germany: Mannheim heavily attacked in night, causing 
a very large fires; smaller raids on other targets in West Germany and 
‘on docks at Ostend, ee and Boulogne. All aircraft returned. 
Germah communiqué: A freighter bombed and sunk off the Faroes. 
Several English aerodromes attacked in night. Off Channel coast the ` 
previous day 13 British aircraft destroyed. Mannheim area attacked 
in night; damage slight and one ade shot down. News Agency: 
Hits pA on on barracks and on runways of some British aerodromes 
in night and a British ’plane shot down in Midlands. 


v 


ate eS ER Sree cent eo 
T e ~ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA _ -> 

Russian commnensqué: Stubborn fighting previous day on whole 
front; continued throughout night and during the day, and Dnepro- 
petrovsk evacuated after fierce fighting. Königsberg bombed 
successfully. On Aug. 26 37 German aircraft destroyed, 8 Russian 
lost; and on Aug. 27 41 destroyed in air combat; 23 Russian lost. 
Two German transports sunk in the Baltic by air bombing. 

M. Lozovsky announced the Dnieper Dam blown up and measures 
taken to prevent Germans from using its machinery. 

Moscow wireless: Counter attacks in central sector dontinuing 
successfully. An enemy infantry division annihilated in pest few 
days’ e egi captured and a Nazi H.Q. destroyed. Some 
3,000 N ed and several localities occupied by Russian troops. 
In one of last battles General Koniev’s units annihilated nearly 130 
tanks and over 100 motorized units. 

Swedish report: Russian bombers attacked Porvoo, near Helsinki, 
and other places. 

German communiqué: \Operations Progressing on whole front 
according to plan. Important successes on Finnish front; enemy 
forces of 2 divisions decisively beaten in area east of Salla after many 
days’ difficult fighting. The ‘Luftwaffe destroyed 109 Soviet aircraft 
previous day, the Hungarians 10 and the Italians 8. 


; IRAN 
G.H.Q., Simla: Advance continuing on all fronts with speed and 
determination. Mopping up completed at Khorramshah, and all 
quiet at Abadan, ae pope? appeared to welcome Briti8h arrival. 
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Gunboats moving up Karun River. Further detachments landed at 
Bandar Shapur. en advancing froni Gilan occupied Shahabad 
and Aliabad, after driving some 2,000 Iranian troops off high ground 
east of Gilan and removing ‘anti-tank guns and blocks fromr the road. 
The 100 miles from Khaniquin to Shahabad covered in. under 3 days. - 
Another column advanced through Paytak Pass and reached Karind., 
The Pass held by some 8,000 Iranian troops had been evacuated the 
previous day. 

Understood that Russian forces had reached line Shut-Marand- 
Ardebil-Hevir without much opposition. ` 

Russian official News Agency: Urmia occupied and the advance 
continuing. 

American broadcast ene ee British and Russian a now 
in contact. 


R.A.F: Three German aircraft of a number attem ting to attack 
shipping in Mediterranean on Aug. 26 shot down by y british fighters. . 
Bombs dropped on Malta on night of Aug. 26 by 2 aircraft, both of 
which were hit and their engines set on fire. 

Italian PIRA Hits scored by air torpedo on a cruiser and an 
auxiliary cruiser of 12,000 tons in the Mediterranean. One aircraft 


missing. 


! 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q., Cairo: Enemy, shelling at Tobruk slightly heavier. R.A.F.: 
Tripoli and Benghazi ocks heavily bombed oń night of Aug. 26, 
causing violent explosions and many fires, one of which visible 120 
miles away. Mechanical transport concentrations near Ras Uenna 
bombed previous day by South Africans, bombs falling among 
vehicles. Two fighters missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 
tian communigqus: Suez Canal area raided in night; 7 persons 
and 30 injured; damage slight. 
ges communiqué. Direct hits on Ismailia aerodrome on night 
of Aug. 28. 
itakan communiqué. Raids carried out against Tobruk throughout 
by Gers day and port installations, batteries, etc., effectively bombed. 
German and Italidn aircraft. Jerabub also bombed. Two British 
nalane shot down over Sidi Barrani. Violent enemy attacks ‘at 
olchefit broken by tenacity of Italian troops and airmen. Tripoli 
and Benghazi again raided. 


August 29 Gude) t 


WESTERN EUROPE 


, 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity in night. Bombs at points in 
eastern England, from one of which a few casualties reparen: One 
raider destroyed late durihg day. 

Against Germany: Duisburg heavily attacked in night; great 
explosions. and very large fires observed. Ostend docks and other 
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targets in West Germany and in occupied territory also bombed. Nine 
aircraft missing. day a succession of offensive sweeps carried 
out over Northern France- and ‘off coasts of Low Countries, and 10 
enemy aircraft PAS Ten fighters missing, but one pilot saved. 
Rotterdam docks bombed from very low level previous afternoon. 
Direct hits on 2 large ships, starting fires, and heavy attacks on several 
other vessels, and on cranes, sheds, and wharf machinery. A warehouse 
set on fire. 
German communiqué: Two destroyed in night off Pembroke 
and aerodromes in d bom In attempted attacks previous 
day on occupied territory on Channel 31 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
17 of them bombers. Bombs dropped at some places in West Germany 
ji ia N buildings and residential quarters. Six raiders 


. GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn figh in t on whole front. 

German commensqué: Tallinn etd ease day by afmy, 
navy, and air force co-operation, after fierce fighting; also tiski, 
and several thousand prisoners, 6 batteries, and vast, quantities of 
other material captured. In Tallinn harbour 19 transports, a destroyer, 
and 9 other naval craft sunk, and cruiser Kirov, another cruiser, and 
5 other craft damaged severely. In Gulf of Finland 3 transports 
totalling 13,000 tons sunk and a destroyer hit. 

Berlin wireless: A large island in lower Dnieper captured previous 
day after hand-to-hand fighting. Near Tallinn aircraft oo 
3 tanks and 106 motor lorries and in attacks on railways 
11 trains and 6 engines. In Finland operations continuing against 
line from Leningrad to Murmansk and the Finns gaining further ground. 
In Gulf area nearly all northern Estonia occu fet eal the defence of 
Leningrad becoming increasingly difficult as pay nes ať some points 
only 30 miles away. Viipuri encircled. 

Finnish communiqué: Reconnaissance aircraft saw many Rusia 
ships leaving Tallinn and steaming east. 


TRAN 
G.H.Q., Simla: Envoys from the Shah met British troops advancing 


l from south and west and stated that resistance was at an end. Semi- 


official report: The Iranian commander at Kermanshah offered to 
withdraw his troops and surrender the town if given till Sept. 1, but 
the British commander insisted that all defensive positions be evacuated 
by successive stages, beginning immediately. (It had been learnt ' 
that the Germans in Kermanshah had been advising the Iranians on 
defence plans.) 

Ahwaz occupied by forces advancing up both banks of Karun river. | 

Moscow reports: A new column reached Dilman, and other forces 
landed at Hevikon, on the Caspian, and was near Marasheh. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


‘RAF: A convoy of 4 cargo ships bombed on night of Aug. 27 in 
Mediterranean; one hit and set on fire. Two vessels in Central 


Mediterranean bombed previous day; both hit, one stopped and left 


~ 
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down by stern, and decks of other seen to be pierced by bombs. All 
aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Four enemy submarines recently ae in 
Mediterranean by with air reconnaissance co-operation. 
Some of crews prisoners. e Italian submarine missing. 





t 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Shell fire and several dive-bombing attacks at Tobruk 
during day, but no damage. Exchanges of gunfire in frontier area. 
Jerabub raided and the Senussi mosque damaged slightly. 

R.A.F.: Behghari heavily bom in night of Aug. 27 and fires 
started at base of outer mole. A dump at Bardia, heavily bombed 
previous day by South African aircraft, and Bardia™ port and barracks 
near Homs by. the R.A.F., destroying one building. Many offensive 
patrols also carried out. All aircraft returned. 
© German communiqué: Devastating dive-bombingattacks on harbour 
installations, gun positions, dumps, etc., at Tobruk. On night of Aug. 27 
military targets at Suez heavily bombed. 

Italian commeniqus: Patrols and artillery active against Tobruk 
defences. Benghazi and Homs raided; a few wounded and slight 
ee attempts against Wolchefit garrison and small forts 
of De eee frustrated. 


t 


Angat 30 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little activity in night; afew aircraft crossed east 
coast and dropped bombs at 2 points. Little damage and no casualties; 
one raider destroyed. 

Gema Frankfurt docks and railways a Miihe 
bom in night by a large force; also Havre railways and docks. 
Five aircraft missing. 

German commeuniqué:. A tanker hit off Ireland.in day and in night a 
freighter off British east coast. Military installations on east coast 
and various aerodromes bombed successfully. Over Channel 17 British 
aircraft destroyed previous day. The Rhine-Main district raided in 
night with little effect; 3 raiders shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn A A a front previous 
day. Between Aug. 21 and 27 over 500 aircraft N 
262 Russian lost. Fighting continued everywhere during 

Press report: A serious blow dealt at the enemy, but this ae the 
start, and new battles about to begin. A counter-attack launched 
along the Dnieper. 

German gud: ee to break out of Tallinn 2 
destroyers, 9 minesweepers, and 3 patrol boats sunk-by mining opera- 
tions, and 2 other destroyers badly damaged. A Soviet cruiser and 
2 destroyers sunk and 3 Tes and an auxiliary cruiser damaged 
by air bombing.. The transport fleet used for evacuation of troops, 


> 


| 
| 
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etc., from Tallinn ran into a mine field; so far 21 transports sunk 
and 8 badly aie Bombers destroyed 22 merchant ships, mainly 
transports, and damaged 39 others so that major part presumed 


News Agency: Between Aug. 21 and 27, 794 Soviet’ aircraft 
destroyed; 46 ‘Cena lost. 

Berlin wireless: At Tallinn, Soviet lines pierced by hand-to-hand 
fighting and tanks used in defence destroyed. Luftwaffe units and 
naval vessels, co-operating with land artillery, destroyed enemy 
warships in harbour, and infantry stormed a heen commanding the 
port, thus deciding outcome of battle. 

Finnish communiqué. Viipuri entered that morning. A wedge also 
driven into central part of Karelian Isthmus and Kivennapa captured. 


IRAN 
G.H.Q. Simla: Resistance ceased everywhere and situation in‘ 
occupied districts fast returning to normal. es ee to sell 
food to troops, and atmosphere very friendly. At K previous 
day satisfactory arrangements made with Iranian commander re 
of his forces. British troops in the town and all British 
residents found safe and well. In soyth, the Ahwaz-Haft-i-Kel area 
all in British control, Leaflets dropped by the air force between the 
Trans-Iranian railway and the Iraq frontier. 
Teheran radio: Martial law and a curfew imposed in the capital. 
Moscow communiqué: Chalus-Meshed, Mehabad, ' Pahlevi, and 
Bengabur all occupied. f 


` MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RAF. Air bases in Greece hea’ fous ee E a 
hangars hit and gutted at Elensis and Menidi, and dispersed aircraft 
carder and damaged: Heraklion airfield also bombed. All aircraft 
returned. -~ 
Italian communiqué: Catania raided; no damage or casualties. 
. 


y NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active round Tobruk, enemy working parties 
shelled, and d small mynitions dump blown up., 
. Italian communiqué: A freighter severely damaged at Tobruk b 
German artillery. Jerabub bombed, and near.Sollum 2 enemy Fak 
shot down by German fighters. Benghazi raided; no casualties or 
oO In Chelga area, near Gondar, successful actions inflicting 

ties. ` : 


Gigust 31 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 4 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coast in night. Bombs at one place 
on south-west coast; slight damage and a very few casualties. 
Germany: Cherbourg docks and defences near Dutch coast 
in night. Two aircraft missing, Several sweeps over enemy 


4 
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coast during day; no enemy aircraft met. Shipping attacked, and 
2 A.A. ships set on fire. Off coast of Norway # medium sized vessel 
hit. Bombs dropped later on industrial targets at Lille, on the a: 
drome at Lannion (Brittany), on railways, and on Le Trait shipyards 

One enemy fighter destroyed. Targets in Bremen bom by a 
Fortress on reconnaissance. Two fighters missing. 


German communiqué: Port, installations on British east coast 
bombed in night; aerodromes in England., On Dutch coast 8 
British ‘planes shot down by naval units, and off Norway 3, by fighters. 
Single aircraft penetrated into North-West Germany in night; one 
destroyed 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The corvette Zinnia and the trawler Thorbryn lost. 


' . 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA ) 


Russian communiqué. Fierce fighting everywhere previous r 
On Aug. 27 68 (not 41) enemy aircraft destroyed, and on Aug. 28, 29 
nen ous continued throughont night. 

report: General Dodonov’s forces broke through enemy 
fortifications previous day, following an advance by another force. , 

‘German communiqué. The Soviet forces in area round Viipuri 
annihilated by the Finns, and the town captured: 

News Agency: On Aug. 29 70 Soviet aircraft shot down and 47 
destroyed on ground. German losses 9. 

‘Press reports: Strong Russian forces thrown into counter ofensive 
in centre, in attempt to recapture Smolensk and Bobruisk. 


IRAN | 


Simla official and semi-official reports: The Tranians withdrawing ' 
from oil areas; allowed to maintain a token force at Kermanshah under 
the Iranian flag. Troops captured were generally ill-clad and shod 
and in a poor way, and most of them showed little inclination for 
sustained resistance. Many protested their friendliness. In the Karun 
River area the naval barracks had been captured and the fleet secured 

ctically intact except for the flagship Baber, which was fired and 
ed. Abadan, india the aerodrome and the oil refinery, had 
‘ been taken by s by forces landed at Basra, and Indian troops,. 
landed at Bandar Shapur, had prevented the complete sabotage of the 
Italian and German vessels there and captured their crews; ‘also 
2 Iranian gunboats. The activity of the R.A.F. confined to supporting 
land forces and to dealing with aircraft. No bombing of open 
towns took place. ~ 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Admiralty: A submarine in Mediterranean on Aug. 24 attacked a 
squadron of 3 Italian 6-in. cruisers escorted by 6 destroyers and 
aircraft. Counter-attack which followed prevented observation `of 
results of explosion which followed firing of torpedoes. Submarines 
also sank a large schooner carrying oil, another laden with stores, 
a- 4,000-ton supply ship, and a heavily laden ghip of 2,000 tons 


ae a n 
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escorted by trawlers. Hits also scored on a tanker of 4,000 tons 
ao escorted and, on a convoyed Iimer. i 
: Gerbini aerodrome bombed, on night of Ang. 29, ace 
ap of 8, 000 tons in convoy bombed ‘and believed hit off Si t, 
Licata munition factory Ae ia bombed previous day with 


direct hits. All aircraft returned. 


Italian communiqué: Licata Sicily. raided previous day 
killing 4 and wounding ‘9 civilians. WO enemy bombers shot down’ 
over the Mediterranean by pian fighters. E 


NOETH AND EAST AFRICA 


TEO Cairo: Patrol activity at, Tobruk continuing. Casualties 
by a bayonet attack on an enemy post, No damage suffered 
by amair raid. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli heave y raided on night of Aug. 29, and whole of 
SpanisH Mole set on fire, and 3 fires started on Karamanli Mole. Two 
ships of 8,000 and 5,000 tons, hit and set on fire and a small vessel 
blown up. Hits also on a medium-sized ship, which started burning. 


A petrol depot blown’ up and fires started on the loading wharves. 
non rere attacked at low level and a ship left smoking, Berka airfield 
e-gunned, and Bardia bombed and store dumps set on fire. 
meek positions at Debarech bombed and machine-gunned on Aug. 29 
and 30, with direct hits on huts, forts, etc. One aircraft missing 


Italian communiqué. Ships at Tobruk bombed by Germans. Tripo li 
raided; some damage and a few casualties. A large British bonken : 
shot down into sea. Unsuccessful raids by British aircraft at Wolchefit. 


[] 
‘ 


į . 
September 1 (Monday) 
i ' WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS j 

Air Ministry: NEEE EF P PER A E ANETT 
of late. Mostly on. èast and north-east coasts, but a few over the 
Home Counties. At Hull some damage to residential pro , and 
a number of people killed and injured. Elsewhere only slight damage 
and casualties few.’ One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Many targets in Ruhr and Rhineland attacked 
in night by a considerable force, principally in Essen and Cologne 
districts. Boulogne docks also bombed, and mines laid in enemy 
waters. Seven bombers missing, and one fighter from patrol over 
France. In day, an enemy convoy attacked off French coast; one 
aircraft missing. . 

German communiqué: Hull bombed heavily in night; ga 
devastation among dock installations, utility services, and warehouses. 
Other harbour works on east coast and aerodromes in Lincolnshire 
also attacked. Two British bombers shot down over England. Bombs 


dropped in West Germany, AE residential b at Cologne, 
`and elsewhere. eee inetect single aircraft to ‘North and 
North-Eastern German ve; 7 British ottibers destroyed. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Tosan communiqués: Fighting along whole front previoks 

and in night. The air force active, and on Aug. 29 125 German an 
destroyed; 24 Russian missing, and on Aug. 30°31 German, and 16 
Russian 

_ The Berlin district, Königsberg, Danzig, and Memel bombed in 
night. One aircraft 


missing. ; 
Supplementary: The guerrilla movement growing, in German- 


occupied districts in Odessa area, and 20 raids made previous week 
on transport near small towns of S irgavo, Zhovten, Antonovka, and 
Dimidovo. Many lõrries carrying , fuel tanks, and supply cars 
destroyed. 

Moscow wireless: In 2 months Germans had lost over 2 million 
in killed and wounded, and new divisions had been drawn from west. 
In 3 weeks fighting 12 tank regiments, 37 infantry, 8 motorized, and 
3 S.S. divisions and 12 regiments of picked ‘troops wiped out. 

German aii ad Since Aug. 26, 27 Soviet monitors and gunboats 
on the Dnieper n of Kiev destro Tn Estonia Haapsalu, on the 
west coast, captured. Prisoners taken at Tallinn numbered 11,432, 
with 293 guns, 91 tanks, 2 armoured trains, and vast quantities of 
material. In the mine field area in the Gulf of Finland over 60 burning 
enemy ships sighted. 

News Agency: Fresh Soviet attacks previous day south of Kiev 
and on the Lower Dnieper, with repetition of attempts-to gain western 
bank; all defeated with heavy loss. Violent fighting on central front, 
where 25 Soviet tanks, 8 of 52 tons, destroyed. Operations south of 
Lake Ilmen hampered by continuous rain and cloudbursts; despite 


Da ees | es le 


this strong Soviet forces destroyed in a pincers attack and 1,600 ' 


prisoners taken. 

Berlin wireless: A Soviet attempt to land on Black Sea coast west 
of Dnieper mouth frustrated. Soviet aircraft attempted to attack 
Berlin tumed back before they reached the capital. 

a 


TRAN a 
The British troops met the Russians at Sehrich, 50 miles from the 


Iraqi frontier, and at Kazvin, 90 miles west of Teheran. British ' 


se ae Hamadan. 
neay Kazvin, Sari, Shahki, Sabzawar, Turbat-i-Haidari, 
ea Tabaki haikjam occupied previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Aerodromes at Maritza and Calato, Rhodes, raided by 
heavy bombers, with direct hits at former and many fires and explosions 
at both. A cargo ship to oed by Fleet Air Arm off Lampedusa on 
night of Aug. 30 and left li heavily. 
Italian commensqué: Some localities a Rhodes raided; a few people 


wounded, and insignificant damage. 


` 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q., Cairo: Considerable enemy shelling in frontier area; at 
Tobruk less than usual. At Wolchefit a small patriot party captured 


prisoners at an enemy poson; 
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R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily bombed on night of Aug. 30, many bombs 
ing on Spanish Mole and on ships mloading; one of which set on 
fire. ps near Bardia blown up. One aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 
communiqué: Alexandria and the Suez Canal area raided 
in t. Slight damage in both areas, and at Alexandria 2 people 
d and 43 injured. 
German communiqué. Military installations at Alexandria and 
Port Said bombed effectively previous 
Italian communiqué: Losses inflicted at Tobruk, ‘and troop huts, 
port installations, etc., bombed and fires started. ‘One Blenheim shot 
down by German fighters. Successful actions on Gondar front, and 
* prisoners taken. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


. Aug. 23.—The Acting President announced that an agreement had 


been reached with the Italian Ambassador under which -Argentina 
would take over 16 Italian merchentmen sheltering in Argentine ports. 


It was stated in, Buenos Ayres that investigation of the German 


activities had shown that of the money collected by their welfare 
organization only 5 per cent went to welfare work, the rest going to 


propaganda, help for Nazis abroad, and to the dissemination of. 


totalitarian ideas. 

Ang. 29.—The press published a synopsis of the first report of the 
Committee investigating anti-Argentine activities. It stated that the 
German Nazi Party, dissolved by decree in May, 1989, still functioned 
under different names, and that its object was the political dommation 
of Argentina. The German Embassy participated in all local Nazi 
activities, which included the sutsidizing of ear newspapers, 
and the organization and operetion of a -service. Some 
60,000 persons were organized -n Nazi cls a and swore allegiance 
to Hitler. 


AUSTRALIA 

Ang. 19.—The Prime Minister, addressing business men in Sydney, 
said that, while they were very -hankful for Russian resistance and 
American aid, they must recognize that the prime trusteeship for the 
future of the world was theirs, and no one could e it for them. 
“The British Empire cannot afford to go a little easier from now on,’ 
he said; “I believe that every respite is granted to us b Providence 
so that we may work twice as hard while it lasts.” He described talk 
about the likelihood of victory by Christmas as “easy poppycock”, and 
said: “I envisage this war as tbe task of years of toil, sweat, and 
sacrifices of blood.” 

Aug. 20.—The Prime Minister told the House of Representatives 
that in view of the balance of parties he could not go to London without 
securing the approval of all. Perding party meet to discuss this 
he wished to point out that the war was charact by very sudden 
changes, and the Government fel- that the voice of Australia should 
be directly heard wheré the major decisions would inevitably be made. 
The best results for the Empire would be achieved by having matters 
of high war r poy which concerred a particular Dominion discussed 
freely and frankly in the right place by an authoritative spokesman. 

He then said that if Japan’s cormplaint of encirclement was intended 
to create a belief that the A.B.C D. Powers were contemplating any 
military encirclement or any policy of ion against her it was 
untrue, Japan had in her own hands ds the m means of relieving the 
tension. He did not wish to say anything likely to impair peace in the 
Pacific, but he would be saying less than the a of Australia felt 
if he did not point out the vital inportance of Singapore and Malaya 
as outposts in the defence of Aus-ralia. 

The occupation of Indo-China, an unjustified act of aggression, 
coupled with the discussions betwzen Japan and Thailand, was Clearly 

a 7164 
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of first-class importance to Singapore, Australia, and the Dutch 
Indies.» These matters ie, pa raised questions concerning the 
disposition, maintenance, and equipment of Australia’s oversea armies. 

Aug, 22,—Mr. Menzies announced that he had written to the 
Leader of the Opposition again suggesting the formation of a National 
Government, the leader of which would be elected, if necessary, 
by the United Australia, Country, and Labour Parties jointly. The 
Cabinet should consist of an equal number of, Government and 
Opposition members under the ership either of the present Premier 
or of the Leader of the Oppesttinn, or of another leader chesen by 
some sees method. 

Aug. 25.—Mr. Menzies, addressing the Economic Society, said a 
believed that never before had a country of 7 million people attem 
and achieved so much in war. Tn 1930-40 they spont LASO million 
on defence, in 1940-41 £A160 million, and in 1941-42 they would s spend 
£A260 million. In 1941-42 Australia would need 300,000 more 
for the fighting Services and munition making, who must be reves 
from civil industry. There were now 400,000 ns engaged in 
full-time and part-time service, and 50,000 were also di directly engaged 
in making munitions. 

The Labour a Bete ected Mr. Menzies’s proposal and demanded the 
EE of his Government. 

et 26.—Mr, Menzies refused to resign, but said he would consider 

bound in honour to abide by the Labour decision against 

his visit to London. The decision was announced after a Cabinet 
meeting lasting 5 hours. 

Aug. 27.—A joint meeting of Ministerial parties approved a reply 
which Mr. Menzies sent to the Leader of the Opposition regretting the 
refusal of the Labour Party to take part in a National Government. 
, He said it was clear that under the system of party government to 
which the Labour Party was now finally committed more stability 
could be obtained by the Government’s 37 followers than by the 
Opposition’s 36. Hence the meeting of the Ministerial parties did not 
propose to accentuate political uncertainty by handing the Government: 
over to the Labour Party. 

. Aug. 28,—Mr. Menzies resigned, and the meeting of the Ministerial 
parties appointed Mr. Fadden, Leader of the Country Party, to 
succeed him. Mr. Menzies had first announced that the Cabinet had 
decided to serid a Minister to London as soon as practicable, but not 
the Prime Minister. In a statement on his resignation he said he was 
prepared to set an example of loyal service by accepting office under 
Mr. Fadden if desired. ; 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Menzies tendered his resignation to Lord Gowrie, 
who commissioned Mr. Fadden to form a new Cabinet. He was sworn 
in, and announced that his Ministry would remain the same as it was 
under Mr. Menzies, who would retain the’ portfolio of Defence 
Co-ordination. . 

BELGIUM 

Aug. 20.—The press reported the sentencing to death of several 


people at Liège and other places for concealing and aiding British 
airmen brought down in Belgiam. Many thefts of vegetables, etc., 
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were reported-owing to the famine conditions prevailing in many towns. 
. 27,—Official statistics of the losses in the fighting m May 
and June, 1940 were issued in Brussels, showing 8,500 killed, 18,583 
wounded, and 200,000 taken prisoner. About 120,000 prisoners had 
been released. 


BULGARIA 


Awg. 20.—The press reported the execution of 4 ex-officers and 
9 peasants for spying, and stated that several thousand people were 
in concentration camps. Many had also been sent to forced labour 
camps for spreading alarmist rumqurs* 

The Official Journal published a decree tightening up the control 
of wireless sets. 

Aug. 23.—It was learnt that an ‘agreement had been concluded 
with Germany providing for the Rieu ata of industry. A list 
was prepared by the Germans showing what might be exported, 
what imported, and what manufactured in ee country, accor to 
the principle that industry should develop only as far as home found 
raw materials permitted. Higher grades of textile goods would not be 
made, as Sudeten goods would be accorded special entry. 

Aug. 30.—Turkish reports stated that German pressure on the 
Government had much increased in the past 2 weeks, and that the 
King had repeatedly refused German demands for the raising of a 

“volunteer formation” for the Soviet front. Sabo was reported 
to be ee and was prevalent at Varna, and more German 





The Gov Covernnisat were understood to have decided to requisition 
all agricultural produce from oe 1. 


CANADA 
Aug. 19.—Mr. Mackenzie King left by air for London and told 
the press to “tell Great Britain that Canada i is with the sac heart 
and soul for the winning of the war” 
Lord Halifax, who was visiting Montreal, told the press that the 
Se OL ATANA a W ee ae on aad eno 
inning to be a ted in the United States. 


Aug. 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King in London and statement to the 
press. (Ses Great Britatn.) 


Ages 27.—The Duke of Kent arrived at Hamilton, Ontario. 


CHINA ; ; 
eS SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Aug. 20.—The Tzeliutsing salt wells were bombed for the second 
time. 

Aug. 22.—The Japanese yest a Honiashing air attack” on 
Chungking. The Chinese reported a raid on 2 towns in Anhwei in 
Japanese occupation. 

Ang. 30.—A series of raids were made on places in Szechwan and a 


heavy attack on thé foreign quarter of Eo ae aor 
Aug. 31.—Chinese despatc the t reported SUCCESSES 
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against the Japanese on ‚many fronts. The Japanese stated that 
moppirg-up operations had finished against the Chinese 4th Army 
north of the Yangtze in Kiangsu after 40 days’ fighting. 

The Japanese made widespread raids on centres in central - 
China, including Sincheng, on the’ Tibet border, Chengtu, the capital 
of. Szechwdh, and Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, as as 
Chungking, where a bomb fell near the U.S. Ambassador and his staff. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Aug. 21.—Japanese air activities over South-west China were stated 
in Chungking to have intensified from bases in Indo*China, and 
Kunming, the Burma Road, Liuchow, and Hangyang were all bombed. - 


CUBA 
Aug. 20.—The Government asked Italy to withdraw her Consul- 
General in Havana by Sept. 5. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

. 23,—It was learnt that 50 more Czech elementary and public - 
schools had been closed by the Germans. A decree was issued ordering 
the giving up of all important metal, with heavy penalties for non- 
compliance. 


DENMARK 

Aug. 30.—It was learnt that a law had been passed prohibiti 
the Communist Party and all Communist activities. It also provi 
that “suspect persons” could be arrested if their conduct seemed 
potentially dangerous. The Minister of Justice was understood to have 
admitted when the law was passed that the Government had violated 
the Constitution by arresting leading Communists, but the Rigsdag 
accepted that the Government had acted in a state of emergency. 


EGYPT . : 

Aug. 21.—General de Gaulle arrived in Cairo and said he was very 
satisfied withthe situation in Syria. : 

A 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

Aug. 19.—The Federal Council meeting at Kuala Lumpur, decided 
on a number of defence measures, including the organization of a 
shadow telegraph system, improvements in telegraph and telephone 
communications, and the expansion of the police force. 

The Thai wireless programme broadcast from Penang stated that 
Thailand was now at one of the most crucial hours of her destiny. 
Japanese forces were mobilized on her frontier and a propaganda 
campaign was going on in Japan of which the sole object was to work 
up a case against her so that she might be taken under Japanese 
“protection”. The ` er pointed out that the only party which 
had benefited from Japan’s mediation in the negotiations with Jado- 
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China was is Japan herself. Her troops were.on the border of the newly- 
acquired Thai province of Battambang, but Thailand was dbarred 
from erie ee een: there to counter-balance them. ‘Both Thailand 
and France A bee dupes. He concluded: 

`~ “Let Thailand stand in the maintenance of her TCS eaiCe, 
She will not stand alone.” 

Amg. 21.—Senator Foll, Australian Minister of ‘the Tild and 
Information, left for home after a tour of the Malayan defences during 
which he conferred with the C.-in-C., Far East, and the C.-in-C., China, 
’ Aug. 25.—It was announced that further reinforcements for the 
Army and Air Force had arrived. 

Aug. 28.—Telegram to the C.-in-C. from the Thai Prime Minister. 
(Ses Thailand.) 


FINLAND 

Axg. 29.—Russian reports stated that there was much dissension 

between the Finnish and German troops, and that sabotage was 

t and mass desertions of Finnish soldiers were taking place. 
A a pee Pe E a vy ceg A a ale nea oe 
Finland entered the war withput an commitments to Germany, 
and -that her objectives were limi to the safeguarding of her 
frontiers. ‘So far”, he added, “‘our troops have not made contact with 
the Germans.” 

Aug. 30.—The Minister of Defence, in a broadcast reported by the 
German wireless, said the capture of inte made it incumbent on 
the Finnish people to continue the struggle till fmal victory was 
achieved. 

Sept. 1.—Swiss reports stated that on receiving news of the capture 
of Viipuri flags were hoisted by official order. The population showed 
no signs of enthusiasm and deep depression prevailed. Iwo wars within 
18 months was more than the people could bea . : : 


MAA 
Be 19.—Marshal Pétain, addressing the Council of State at Royat, 
‘The time for hedging is past. Only a few senseless persons dream 
ofi a nea to the régime in which they were profiteers. I am convinced 
that the national revolution will trimmph for a greater France and a 
greater Europe. ... Frenchmen must choose—either for me or against 
me. The gravity of domestic and foreign, perils makes me more 
determined than ever ‘to seek the support of the healthy elements 
and to prevent others from harming the country. I will ‘maintain 
order. I want to re-establish material ‘prosperity, and I will succeed 
as soon as the international horizon clears up. I want a fairer, more 
human, more brotherly distribution of the wealth of the soil” He 
received a oath of allegiance from all the members. 
The of France weekly statement showed that just over the’ 
‘ equivalent of £700 million had been paid to Germany as costs of the 
Army of Occupation in the 13 months since the end of June, 1940. 
It was announced in\Vichy that several Senators and Deputies 
had been placed under “administrative” arrest for open criticism of 
the Government. 


| 
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Vichy reports stated that 10;000 “Communists” in unoccupied 
France end some 30 to 40 thousand in the occupied area had recently 
been arrested. One of the reasons for this was understood to be the 
prevalence of acts of sabotage, including damage to the rail junction at 
Juvisy, 8 miles south of Paris. 

Aug. 20.—Complaint to U.S. Government about comments on 
Marshal Pétain’s broadcast. (See U.S.A.). 

The Vichy Government were understood to have pidkzed the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies to hold their TE at Mont-Dore, 60 
miles south-west of Vichy, and snow-bound e winter. 

Free French H. A a statement declaring that Dr. Klaube, 
the head of the mission in North-West Africa, frequently 
travelled from France to Dakar in his private aeroplane. The mission 
was many hundreds strong, and its activities were no longer limited 
to Dakar, but had spread to all the circles in the interior, and a German 
was placed at the side of every French official. In Morocco great 
anxiety was felt among the officers and officials because of an important 
German concentration in Spanish Morocco, and the former firm of 
Mannesman had just been set up again in the Riff. 

Ang. 21.—Some 10,000 Jews were stated to have been arrested in 
raids during the past 48 hours in the Temple district in Paris. 

The Vichy Government were understood to be considering a proposal, 
brought by Darlan from Paris, for a separate peace with Gerar 
whereby the- two countries would become “friendly States” on the 
following conditions: (1) France to cede Alsace and Lorraine once and 
for all; (2) France to make no territorial concessions to Italy; (3) r 
of the occupation troops to be withdrawn, and those 
constitute “the nationals. ofa a: State” on condition that ne 
placed at Germany’s disposa) all her resources, particularly air and 
naval bases in France and Africa; (4) After the German victory France 
to receive Wallonian Belgium; (5) France to recejve the British colonies 
of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone so as to “round off” the 
African Empire, which she and Germany would then exploit con- 
jointly; (6) In return for renunciation of her claims on Tunisia Italy 
to be allowed to make annexations in Egypt. 

The Germans asked all Consular officers to leave occupied France 
by Sept. 1. 

Aug. 22.—The German military authorities announced that all 
Frenchmen under arrest for any cause in the occupied zone would be 
considered “hostages” as a result of the murder of a German naval 
officer in Paris the previous day. In the event of another such act a 
number of the hostages corresponding to the gravity of the crime 
would be shot. 

The Court at Clermont-Ferrand condemned 5 more Army officers 
ae a for joining General cas and a sixth to 20 years imprison- 


hae 23.—Marshal Pétain signed a decree setting up military Courts 
to repress anti-German and Communis EER i aai empowering 






ga . P 
the Government had decided to remedy the “social and labour con- 
sequences” of the industrial crisis, as ee 
causing unrest among the workers. . 


D ` 
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Raids made by the eae in the neighbourhood of the Champs 
Elysées were reported to have resulted in at least 1,000 arrests.e 

Aug. 24.-The Vichy Minister of the Interior, M. Pucheux, issued a 
statement declaring that the Government was “‘armed for action”, and 
the country could be assured that it would “break without pity all 
attempts against its authority’. Regrettable acts of sabotage on the 
railways and demonstrations in Paris were part of a Soviet plan 
to cause trouble between France and Germany. Agents of the Comin- 
tern had made attempts in the occupied zone. to stir up incidents 
between the population and the German authorities to create tension, 
which must lead to repression. The manœuvre had taken shape, but 
he would not tolerate its continuance, and “the Bolshevists shall not 
succeed in"thwarting the policy of the Government nor in preparing 
the accession to Pa of a foreign dictatorship”. 

He cited the decree of the previous day, and said speedy and exem- 

punishment awaited the transgressor. They would have to be 

with young people who had gone astray, but with the leaders 

they would be ruthless, and “the law promulgated imposes no limit 

on inquiry into their past responsibility”. Despite many difficulties the 

Marshal’s Government was maintaining national unity and Dr paria 
the future of the nation on which the life of everyone depended. 

Aug. 26.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the first contingent 
of the “French Legion to Fight Bolshevism’, 1,200 strong, would leave 
for Posen on Aug. 30. Arrests of de Gaullists and so-called Communists 
were reported to be increasing. 

Aug. 27.-Laval and Déat were shot at and wounded at a military 
ceremony at Versailles when the first French volunteers of the Legion 
were entering their barracks. The assailant was arrested and was 
reported to have stated that he joined the Legion in order to commit 
the attack. The Vichy News Agency stated that he was named Colette, 
aged 29, and had arrived at Versailles that day to shoot down someone. 
The only man he could recognize among those present was Laval 


and that was why he fired at him. ear ted eet ih O : 


police, after 5 hours’ interroga concluded that the shooting 
Ua oreo «Gane Commie the climax of a wave of terrorism 
coincident with the first verdicts against the Communist leaders in the 
trials that day. 

It was announced officially in Vichy that there was “not one single 
German” in the whole of French West Africa, not even a member of the 
Armistice Commission. 

The appointment of General Huntziger as Commander of the Forces 
n North Africa was announced. General Weygand retained his post 

narar in French Africa. 

ichy Cabinet received a written protest from the Presidents of 
e Senate and the Chamber against the removal of Parliament from 
` Vichy, on the ground that it was a violation of the Constitution of 1875. 
Darlan received representatives of both Houses and told them the 
decision had been taken solely on the ground that the Government 
required the premises in Vichy occupied by the Parliamentary staff. 

- He offered as an alternative seat Chateaugiron. - 
De Brinon, the Ambassador in Paris, told the press that there had 
been a vast Communist plot aimed at sabotaging collaboration with 


' 
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Germany. Reports from the frontier stated that sabotage was increas- 
ing, especially on the railways. Unemployment was also increasing, 
and the Germans had forcibly placed large numbers of the unemployed 
on the land to work, and some 30,000 on road making. The working 
week in mines and quarries had been extended from 40 to 48 hours. 

Aug. 28.—Laval was stated to be out of danger, though seriously ' 
wounded. A special Court.in Paris sentenced. 3 Communists to eet 
and several others to life imprisonment. At Marseilles two British 
nationals were sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment for trying to 
facilitate the enlistment of Frenchmen in De Gaullist o ations. 

Over 300 “Communists” were arrested in Paris and Veils 

Aug. 29.—Marshal Pétain went to Auc, in the south of France, 
to meet Darlan. He also signed a decree transferring the seat of 
Parliament from Vichy to a mountain resort neat Riom. 

Ang. 30.—The Vichy News Agency announced that the barges 
concentrated in northern ports at the disposal of the Germans were 
to be dispersed and put into normal transport use shortly. This 
would result in a decrease in unemployment amongst watermen and 
provide the country with more transport. facilities for coal and other 
commodities. 

Aug. 31.—Many arrests were reported both in Occupied and 
we France, and in Paris 8 persons were shot, 4 for demon: 
against the German Army, yn a ‘for espionage. 

According t to Swiss reports the V. Minister of the Tnterior 
estimated the number of Communists | ia noccupied France at some 
30,000, of whom 10,000 were now in custody. One-third of the former 
Communist Senators and Deputies were in prison and the others were 
believed to be working ads false names and continually moving 
their headquarters, taking the lead in the opposition to the'Government. 

Marshal Pétain, speaking at Vichy to some 20,000 Legion- 
naires, said “France has only one Government—that which 
I direct with collaborators of my own choice. The Government has 
only one policy—that for which, conscious of my undertakings and 
mindful of French interests and họnour, I take the responsibility 
in history 

The scope of the Legion was to be widened, and the members would 
be “loyal men on whom Admiral Darlan and myself mean to lean”. 

Sept. 1.—De Brinon told the neutral press in Paris that the Vichy 
Government were at that moment attempting to open negotiations 
with Germany and Italy for a final peace settlement, which was 
strongly desired by Vichy. 

It was learnt that the departure of the Anti-Bolshevist Legion for 
the front had been postponed. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 21.—A military commentator broadcast an outline of the 
achievements in the Eastern campaign stating that 506,000 square 
miles of territory had been taken, and 1,200,000 prisoners, and that 

“millions” had been killed and wounded. Tanks destroyed or captured 
numbered 16,000, and aircraft 11,000. 

Report of terms of proposed peace treaty with France. (See France.) 

It was ennoances in Berlm nee the eee to France for the cost 
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of the Army of Occupation had been reduced from 400 million to 200 
million francs a day. 

The evening programme of Deutschlandsender was interrupted 
3 times by a speaker who denounced Hitler and the war, and spoke of 
the suffermgs among the troops in Russia and the enormous casualties. 

Aug. 22.—The’ Berlin wireless stated that since the beginning of 
British action “to relieye Soviet Russia” 931 British aircraft had been 
destroyed. 

Ang. 25.—The Berlin radio stated that: “When Churchill spoke last 
ee ee ee T 
already signed the order for the invasion of Iran. Britain and the 
Soviet Union have, by this act of violence, committed a new crime.” 
Their action was “a case of contrast between international law and 
imperialist aggression never clearer in history then now’. It also 
declared that Iran had always maintained an exemplary attitude of 
neutrality, and that the Germans there never numbered more than 
500 to 700, including women and children. 

Of Mr. Churchill’s broadcast, the announcer said: ‘his lies exceed 
every limit. His hypocrisy is immeasurable. He sacrifices the right to 
lead a civilized nation”. 

Tt was learnt that Hitler had received the Turkish Ambassador at his 
H.Q. on the Eastern Front, when he was reported to have reaffirmed 
that Germany did not intend to attack Turkey, and to have reviewed 
the situation in Iran. He-was also said to have declared that the Axis 
Powers would not remain inactive if Britain and Russia took any 
military action Tran. : 

Aug. 27.—The ent ordered the closing of Mexican Consulates 


throughout the coun 
“ Diplomatisch-poltits e Korres ondens said the PN of Churchill’s 


broadcast was “one by one”. ee eee T, 
en 


of war and violate the neutrality of other countries. he spoke of 
German aggression he was just about to attack his next victim, a 
strictly neutral country. His chief desire was to maintain a state of 
unrest and digorder im territories evacuated by the British. Every 
country: which Britain alleged to be a centre of 5th column activities 
ee ee ee 
British aggression on the principle “one by one” in the war and after 
the war. 

Aug. 29.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that “in the time between 
Aug. 25 and 29” a meetmg between Hitler and Mussolini took place 
there at which “all military and political questions bearing oh the 


development and duration of the war were thoroughly discussed. - 


The questions were examined in the spirit of the close comradeship 
and the common destiny which marks the relations between the two 
Axis Powers. The talks were permeated by the unalterable will of the 
two peoples and their leaders to continue the war to a victorious end. 
“The new European order which will result from this victory is to 
remove as far as possible the causes which in the past have given rise 
to European wars. The destruction of the Bolshevist danger and 
plutocratic exploitation will create the ibility of a peaceful, 
harmonious, and fruitful collaboration at a 
continent of Europe in the political, economic, and cultural spheres.”’ 


all the peoples of the 


oe 
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The two leaders visited important points on the front and inspected 
an Italian position, and on the southern front were welcomed by 
General von Rundstedt. Mussolini was accompanied by the Italian 
Chief of Staff, by the Chief of Cabinet, ceasing for Count Ciano, 
who was ill, and by a number of senior ‘officers itler had with him 
Ribbentrop and General Keitel. 


GREAT BRITAIN , . ' 

Ang. 19.—Mr. Churchill arrived in London. j 

The Admiralty issued figures of estimated losses of Axis shipping 
since the war began showi 2,321,000 tons of German ships, 1,533,000 
tons Italian, 34,000 tons Finnish, and 119,000 tons of other vessels 
in enemy control. The totals included 51 ships reported by the 
Russians to have been sunk by them, estimated at 200,000 tons. 

In the 5 weeks ended Aug. 16 the Axis losses were estimated at 
606,000 tons. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in the country to attend 
meetings of the War Cabinet, at the invitation of the Government. 
It was announced that another contingent of the Canadian Army had ` 
landed at a British port, and with them some men of the Belgian 
Army. 

Me Eden broadcast a’ e to Turkey in which he said that the 
fact that the Smyrna Fair was being held and that there was a British 
pavilion in it was a proof of the confidence in the future which Turkey 
and Britain shared. After all the changes and events since he was in 
Turkey one factor remained constant—Turkey’s firm determination to 
preserve against any aggressor the greatest treasure any nation could 
possess, her independence. By her quality of steadfast courage Turkey 
was playing and would continue to play a very important part in the 
events of the Near and Middle East. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. pe ean told the , during a visit to the 
Ministry of Information, that the work o the Empire Air Training 
Scheme was considerably heat of schedule, and some 70,000 men were 
now in training. He also said that there had never been a time when 
relations between the U.K. and the Canadian Governments were closer 
than at present, and “no single point of difference has arisen since the ' 
beginning of the war between us in matters which are essential . 
The reason for the fea position is that before dny important step 
is taken we have been consulted; we have had the opportunity of ` 
expressing our views, freely and frankly, and we have considered all 
aspects of the matter under review. Then a general consensus of 
opinion is reached’. 

Asked about the advisability of an Imperial War Cabimet, he said 
they had in existence already, in actual practice, the most perfect 
continuous conference of Cabinets that any group of nations could. 
possibly have. As to methods of communication between the British 
and Dominion Governments he could not conceive of more effective 
means than the existing ones. 

Aug. 22,—Lord itax arrived in London. 

The Air Ministry announted (with reference to the Berlin claims) 
that the total R.A.F. losses since June 22 were 509 machines. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, in a broadcast, said the Fleets of 
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the Allies now contained some 190 vessels, most of them the small 
‘craft of which they could not have too many, while they bad also 
brought to the common cause a large amount of merchant shipping, 
ie., the Dutch, some 480 ships; Norwegians, 720 ships; French, 92; 
Belgians, 54; Greeks, 240; and Poles, 32. This represented a total of 
7,200,000 tons. Of the naval vessels ney 50 were French, and 
nearly 50 Dutch. 

Aug. 24.—Lord Beaverbrook arrived back from America. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on his meetmg with President Roosevelt. 
(See Spectal Summary.) 

A Board of Trade Order prohibited, as from Aug. 25,.the export of 
any goods to Chima, the Japanese Pacific islands, and Macao, except 
under licence. It did not apply to goods sent via Rangoon to the 
Burma Road for China. 

Aug. 25.—The Board of Trade made an Order prohibiting: as from 
Aug. 26, all exports to Iran except under licence, and revoking all out- 
standing export licences to that country. 

Statement given to Turkish President. (See Turkey.) 

Aug. 28.—The Minister of War pcg Si announced that under an 
agreement with the railways, to operate from Jan. 1, 1942, the Govern- 
ment would make an annual payment of £43 million to the five con- 
trolled undertakings—the G.W.R., L. & N.E.R., L.M.S., the Southern 
Railway, and the London Passenger Transport Board. This would be 
done in pursuance of the decision to place all public utility undertakings 
on the same basis as regards war damage and of the policy announced 
in the Budget speech of minimizing the ımpact of increased costs of 
transport on the prices of essential goods and services. 

Aug. 30.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Coventry. (See Spectral Summary.) 

Sept. 1—Mr. Bevin, in a broadcast to America, as part of the 
Labour Day programme, said British Labour would not fight an 
Imperialist war. “Mussolini,” he declared, “began the game of destroy- 
ing the trade unions, and then made Austria do the same. Hitler 
followed suit and smashed tHe unions in each invaded country, and 
then marked us down for destruction in turn. Well, we are not going 
down. I put this challenge to my fellow workers the world over: Can 
you leave one section of the great working classes to fight this battle 
alone? You know in your hearts that your future also depends upon 
a victory over Nazism.” 

Sept. 1.—Mr. Gibson, in his Presidential address to the Trades Union 
Congress, gave to the R.A.F. and the Royal and Merchant Navies the 
praise for the country’s survival and the opportunity now to hit back. 
In the interval there had been a wonderful industrial effort. On the 
workers fell the duty of providing the Services with overwhelming 
mechanical and fire power. The lag in production, such as it was, had 
been due to the 7i intensity of the war effort, and “we are striding, 
a httle painfully per ” he said, “the joints creaking and groaning 
here and there, but aa striding, along the high road to full industrial 
production”. 


GREECE 
Aug. 20.—Turkish reports stated that Greek Thrace was being 
ruthlessly “Bulgarized” by the Bulgarians, who had turned out of 
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their homes all the Greek immigrants from Anatolia who had settled 
there after the exchange of populations. Some 140 villages, with æ 
population of 60,000, were stated to be affected. 

Soviet reports stated that guerrilla warfare was going on in Crete, 
and that German stores of oil had been destroyed and the German and 
Italian garrison of one town chased out and their arms captured., 

Aug. 31.—Turkish reports stated that industries in Athens had 
reduced their output by 50 per cent owing to lack of fuel. Much friction 

was also stated to exist between the Germans and Italians, accompanied 

by differences between the pro-German and pro-Italian quislings. The 

Italians were supporting a politician named Kojamanis, whom they 

planned to substitute for Tsolakoglu, with the idea that he would bring 

about the constitutional union of Greece with Italy on the Albanian 
model. 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 30.—The Primate of Hungary was understood to have issued 
a warning against further anti-Jewish legislation, which was contem- 
plated by the Government, ae German pressure. 


INDIA 


Aug. 25.—The Government issued a statement saying that the 
move against Iran was ‘‘designed solely to deny the Axis any further 
opportunity to threaten the security of Russia, the countries of the 
Middle East, and India, and to prevent the oil and other resources of 
Iran from falling into Nazi hands, which Iran herself would be 
powerless to ent”. It was also announced that steps were being 
taken to supply the people of Iran with wheat, food, and other essentials 
of which Axis demands had seriously depleted the country, and that 
about 60,000 tons of wheat had already been sent from India. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and of Assam, both Moslems, resigned 
their seats on the National Defence Council. (They had accepted seats 
without consulting the Moslem ) 

Aug. 28.—An official statement in Simla pointed out that the four 
Moslem Premiers who were invited to join the National Defence 
Council were invited in their capacities as Premiers, sorb as a corollary, 
their membership would end if their premiership ceased , and their’ 
places would be filled by their successors, irrespective of party or 
community. - 


INDO-CHINA 3 
Aug. 22.—Reports reaching ee oats stated that the Ja 
had assumed virtual control of the French police, Customs, shipping; 

, telegraphs, and censorship. Exports were banned except to 
apan, and no vessel could al without Japanese permission. . The 
number of Japanese troops in the country was estimated at 40,000 to - 
50,000, stationed at a number of key points, including Siemreap 
(the gateway to Thailand), Gialaam airport, near Hanoi, Tourane, 
Nhatrang, and Camranh, Dea Mytho, Cap St. Jacques, Saigon, 

Pnompenh, and othẹr paces in Cambodia. 
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ug. 20.—The Shah, addressing military cadets, told them they 
ae not have their annual leave, and later they would understand 
the reasons. ‘‘There is no need”, he said, “to call attention to your 
duty and the situation at the present hour. The Army and its officers 
should take the greatest interest in the situation, and in case of need 
be ready. for every sacrifice.” ‘ 

The semi-official Iran stated that “the friendly relations between 
Tran and the Soviet Union are based on such sound foundations 
that up to the present no event has been able to affect them in the 
least. The Government wants to ensure quiet and’security in the 
country and to maintain friendly relations, on a basis of neutrality, 
with all states, especially neighbours”. 

Ang. 22.-The Government handed to the British Minister their 
reply to the British request for the removal of Germans from key 

itions in the country. Statement by the Minister in Washington. 
(Ses U.S.A) | 
» It was understood that the British Government had offered to 
provide other foreign technicians, British or neutral, to take the place 
of the Germans whose removal was asked for. 

Aug. 23.—The Teheran wireless stated that “the entire nation is 
rallying round the Shah. We shall obey his wishes in whatever course 
is n in the interest of the country. Iran’s policy has been and 

wil be strict neutrality”. 

Aug. 24.—Turkish reports stated that U.S. citizens ih Teheran 
had. been warned to assemble at the Embassy at the shortest notice. 
Reports reaching Egypt gave the number of Germans in Iran as 
nearly ‘2,000. Recruiting was going on all over the country, and the 
strength of the Army was estimated at about 120,000, with some 
200-300 aeroplanes. 

Aug. 25.—The Prime Minister received the British and Soviet 
Ministers at dawn at their request. They told him that their troops 
were coming in and reminded him of the reasons for the oe: Later 
in the day the Shah sent for them. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the British had 

“attacked Iran by land, sea, and air”, and had bombed Iranian ships 
in‘port and shelled towns. He said the authorities had taken “all the 
necessary measures to face this attack”. 

They had applied their policy of strict neutrality, he said, in every 
sense of the word, but despite this, the British Government, in agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government, presented a memorandum to the 
Government on A . 16 asking it to expel the majori of the Germans 
in the country. ith a view to calming the two Governments the 
Government took special measures to reduce the number of Germans.’ 
It was, however, most regrettable that, in spite of all the Government’s 
efforts to preserve peace, the British an Soviet Governments had 
at 4 that morning presented “threatening memoranda”, i 

The British Minister called on the F Ministry and gave an 
assurance that there was no intention of interfering more than necessary 
with Iranian national affairs or of infringing the country’s right to ° 
independence. The Allied troops were entering solely to end the 
German menace, and would leave as soon as all danger was over. 
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Russian. Note to the ‘Iranian Government and Statement by the 
British Government. (See Special Summaries.) 

Aug. 27—It was stated officially in London that the Iranian’ 
Government had sold to Germany virtually the whole of the grain 
harvest and the stocks of tea and , and that destitution was 
w read. Food riots had occurred in Shiraz, Isfahan, Yezd, Kerman, 
and and there was a serious shortage in Teheran. 

In the oil areas of the south-west the existing sup lies of food were 
estimated to suffice for the barest needs of the civil population only 
until Sept. 15. In view of this the G.O.C. British troops was importing 
650 tons of wheat into the areas in British occupation. This was about 
a month’s supply, and further imports would follow. 

The Government resigned in the evening. 

Aug. 28.—A new Ministry was formed by Ali Faroughi, who made a 
statement in Parliament saying that the Government did not feel the 
need to present a detailed pr e of its policy; it was enough to 
bring to the knowledge of the Menibars that they would do their utmost 
to maintain good relations with the foreign Powers, and especially their 
neighbours. The Government and people had always been partisans 
of peace and peaceful relations and, in order that these intentions- 
should be clear to the world at large, “we declare”, he said, “that at 
this moment, when the Governments of Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain have ordered certain actions to be kar that the Government, 
in pursuance of the peact-loving policy of hi jesty, is issuing orders 
to all the armed forces of the country to refrain from any resistance, 
so that the causes for bloodshed and the disturbance of security shall 
‘be removed and public peace and security assured. 

Parliament passed a unanimous vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

Turkish reports stated that the Government had asked Germany for 
. help before the British and Russian move began, but Berlin answered 
that this was impossible in the present situation. 

A party of Germans disguised as Baluchis arrived at Khwash, 

for:Charbar on the Arabian Sea. 

Aug. 29.—The food situation in Teheran was reported to be very 
serious, bread being almost impossible to obtain. f 

Moscow rts stated that an arsenal of German arms had been 
found at J and that a camouflaged tank column had recently 
arrived at Tabriz. 

Sept. 1.—The Prime Minister issued an appeal for calm, following 
some unrest among officers of the Air Force on Aug. 30 on the question 
of ceasing resistance. It resulted in the shooting of the Chie of the 
Air Force. 


“ITALY 

Aug. 20.—Regime Fascista, in an article by Farinacci, recommended 
the mobilization of the youth of the country, and called attention to 
the necessities dictated by what would probably be a long war. 

Aug. 21—The Government demanded the closing of all Cuban 
Consulates. 

Ang. 23.—It was announced in Rome that, in order to give the 
Army a freer hand, the whole Croatian coast from Fiume to Montenegro 
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had been placed under military occupation, with the C.-m-C. of the 
Second Army in control of general tion. 

Ag. 29.—Mussolini’s visit to-Hitler at the latter’s H.Q. in Russia, 
(See Germany). 

Aug. 31.—Goebbels arrived in Venice. 


JAMAICA 

Aug. 22.—The Legislature, after 3 days’ debate, eted the 
proposals for a new Constitution. (They provided for one Chamber 
with 28 representatives elected by adult suffrage.and a small number 
on the nominated side with a right to vote as they wished.) 


JAPAN 

Aug. 19.—The Foreign Office spokesman, denying American charges 
that Americans were being: held as hostages, said they were free to 
leave “if the Japanese Government consent”, and this consent’ was 
dependent first, on their compliance with the regulation which became 
effective on Aug. 15, providing that they must apply for a pérmit to 
leave 3 days before their proposed departure. Secondly, the question 
must be discussed case by case, and not by itself alone but in connection 
with other “inconvéniences” between America and Japan resulting 
from the freezing of assets and the suspension of shipping. 

He also expressed concern over the shipment of war material to 
Vladivostok, saying Ja eee not remain indifferent if such material 
was sent to her neighb, “American diplomacy should have more 
delicacy.” i 
Aug. 20.—It was announced in Tokyo that the joint Border Com- 
mission had finished the demarcation of the 190-mile Manchukuo 
genie with Mongolia in the Nomonhan area. 

ug. 21 a The Done Agency stated that the Government had 
dadea to deprive buses; taxis, and private cars of petrol from Sept. 
in order to conserve oil supplies 

The Director of the Tatlin Section, Imperial H.Q., e a 
statement d that- Japan proposed to push ahead ‘the 
against Chungking by cutting off all the supply arteries, both of ha 
material and of civilian-necessities. He charged Britain and the U.S.A. 
as apparently determined to overthrow Japan with Chungking as a 
vanguard of the anti-Axis forces. As Britain and America had granted 
Ch loans not only of war materials but also of civilian goods , 
supplies of these would be stopped. He concluded: 

‘If there are any people in this country who feel any insecurity over 
the international situation they should make a fresh appraisal of our 
national power. Such insecurity is a petty issue when viewed from the 
standpoint of attaining our objective in the war.” 

The press published articles charging Russia with joming in the 
encirclement of Japan by importing American oil at Vladivostok, the 
Asahi describing the shipments as “intentional provocation”. 

Aug. 22.—The deputy chief of the Information Board stated that 
Japan viewed with grave concern the shipments of war material to 
Vladivostok. He admitted that the Soya and Tsugaru straits were 
open legally, but said “the question cannot be viewed from the legal 
standpoint alone’ 


. 
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Aug. 25.—The Government were reported to have decided to tolerate 
temporarily the of U.S. war supplies to Vladivostok, but to be 
demanding from the United States in return some relaxation of the 
existing economic restrictions and from Russia a- guarantee that E 
material would not be used against Japan. ' 

The Tokyo radio stated that the Thai Government, while taking no 
action about the stationing of British troops on the Thai- -Malay border, 
were reported to be intending to extend the porod for stationing 
Top te ie ete ia Aan T io ace Such an attitude, 

if persisted in, might “cast a dark shadow on the relations between 
Jepan and Thailand and be unfortunate for Thailand and the whole of 
East Asia”. 

. Aug. 28.—The Foreign, Office spokesman stated that Japan would 
welcome negotiations. with the United States, “if we could come to 
„reasonable conclusions”. He also said Great Britain had invaded Iran 
without provocation on unjustified pretext adding: “The peace-loving 
American nation must be shocked.” 

The Demei Agency said Britain and Russia showed “‘comiplete lack 
of international faith”, and referred to “their historic disregard of 
the sanctity of International law”. 

Ang. 27.—It was announced that the Goverment had madè formal 
representations to W on and Moscow against the shipments of 
aviation fuel to Vladivostok. The Domei Agency stated that a protest 
was made, and the press complained that the oil might be ee soca sm 
Japan. Estimates published of the tities shipped 
10 million gallons on the way in 3 U.S. eae Rasen One 
American vessel laden with war materials was,stated to have reached 
Vladivostok. 

Russian reply. (See U.S.S.R. 

Statements in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 28,—Letter to President Roosevelt handed to him by Admiral 
Nomura. (See U.S.A.). Sale of gold to Thailand. (Ses Thatland.) 

Aug. 29.—The director of the Board of Information stated that “in 

to the delicate situation which exists between Japan and the 
United States concerning the Pacific we are examining where the 
‘cancer’ lies”. 

The Cabinet approved measures for an emergency mobilization- of 
labour, based on a national tion, and for the drafting of the 
required workers, and a new p of expansion in production of war 
material, based on increased self-sufficiency to meet the new trade. 
barriers 


Commander Tominaga, of the Naval Intelligence Section at Imperial 
Headquarters, broadcast an address accusing the United States of 
taking the lead in the encirclement front, which was preparing for war 
against Japan so as to establish American hegemony in the Pacific, 

t the defeat of Great Britain in the Far East, and,crush Japan’s 
ric mission for the establishment of the East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. 

"The AB.CD. camp had, he said, already massed ggainst Japan 200 
warships, 1,250 aircraft, and 250,000 men. He gave a summary of the 
armed strength of various neig countries as: Malaya, 6 cruisers, 
6 destroyers, 70 torpedo boats and other amaller craft, 70,000 regular 
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troops, 20,000 volunteers, and 500 aircraft. Burma, 35,000 troops, 50 
war aircraft. Philippines, 2 cruisers, 14 destroyers, 17 sub es, 
45 other vessels, 200 aeroplanes, and 25,000 men. Dutch East Indies 
8 via 500 aircraft, and 100,000 men. 

30.—The British Embassy was understood to have advised 
Bait 1 residents to leave the country and the Consulates in Japan and 
Manchukuo notified all British subjects of the early arrival of an 
evacuation steamer. : 

Aug. 31.—The Domei Agency declared that it was lee y difficult 
for Japan to accept America’s Far Eastern world cies in their 
entirety and for America to understand Japan’ s action in the West 
Pacific, and urged the people of Japan to “wait and see” 

The Axis Pact remained the unshakable pivot of Japan’ s foreign 
policy, and the Co- Sphere and the disposal of the China 
affair were “immutable national policies. À 

It was learnt that the Association of East Asia Sympathizers, headed 
by Admiral Suetsugu, had dissolved itself, and that the Admiral had 
resigned the chairmanship of the Cooperative Council of thay Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association. 

Sept. 1—The Army press chief, in a broadcast, declared that Japan 
must break through encirclement by the A.B.C.D. Powers, as it wo 

‘“the height of folly to sit by idly and await death”. If their diplomatic 
efforts-to overcome the grave crisis failed Japan would be obliged to 
use force, regardless of how long the war might last, “inm a death 
of ree to save our great history, even to the last man and at.the cost 
ofr icing our land to ashes”, The menace of the AB.C.D. Powers 
was ‘‘so appalling that there.is no longer any difference between the 
war front and the home front. The longer we delay our efforts to 
surmount the envelopment threatening us the greater will become the 
danger to our Empire”. 

Press articles on the occasion of the second anniversary of the 
outbreak of war were in general agreed that the expectations of a 
7; dake German victory had faded and were more distant than ever. 


“ MEXICO 

Aug. 23.—The Government withdrew recognition of German: 
Consuls, in ae to the closing by the Germans of the Mexican 
Consulates in 


MOROCCO 

Aug. 28.—Reports from American sources stated that an economic 
mission of 152 persons had lately been added to the German Armistice 
Staff at Casablanca, and that the members were travelling about the 
country making a complete inventory of all stocks, cluding live stock, 
They were also establishing relations with the natives, and spending 
money among them. 

General Weygand was understood to have protested to Vichy, but it 
was believed that ‘no notice was taken of his complaint. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 21.—It was learnt that a decree of the Reich Commission of 
the occupied area had suspended all Parliamentary, provincial, and 
municipal bodies, in order “to strengthen the Aathioritanan administra- '. 
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‘Norwegians and of small freighters and fishing 








tion of the country”. A broadcast to the people urged them to “shed 
no t on this communal grave”, as it meant the end of the corrupt 
form of party political fing ern ity, and inactivity. 

It was also learnt that Mussert had ordered all members of the Dutch 
Nazi Party between 18 and 40 to join the Storm Troops at once. He 
said it was intended to send a Dutch division to the Fanem front. 


NORWAY 
Aug. 28.—Swedish reports stated that special Sel ` stations 
had been installed at a number of ports and further restrictions 
imposed on the movements of small craft to prevent the escape of 
boats to Peers 


PERU . 

Aug. 19.—The Chamber of Deputies decided to adhere to the Anglo- 
United States programme as set out in the joint Declaration. 

Aug. 20.—It was announced that the Foreign Minister had been told 
by the German Government that all Consuls in territories occupied by 
Germany must be withdrawn before Sept. 14. 


POLAND 

Aug. 20.—Appointment of Prof. Kot as Ambassador to Moscow, and 
rs ie Anders as C.-m-C. of the Polish Army in Russia. (Ses 

Aug. 22.—The President, on the adyice of the Prime Minister, 
accepted the resignation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Justice, 
and: of General Sosnkowski, Minister without Portfolio, who were 
opposed to tertain of the terms of the agreement with Russia. 

Aug. 23.—Thousands of Italian troops were reported to be in - 
German-occupied Poland, taking over police duties from the Germans, - 

The German controlled press r ed that in the eastern area of 
Poland, just conquered from the Russians, some 25,000 farms and 
estates were to be allotted to German settlers. Count Racrynski, the 
aoa in London, was appointed Acting Foreign Minister, 

on 26.—The Government in London received news that Prof. 
Bartel, three times Prime Minister, had been shot by the Gestapo at 
Lwow. He had been charged with consp: with the Soviet authorities 
ae the Russian occupation of the ag. it was stated, however, that 
refused all political collaboration with the Russians. 


PORTUGAL 

Aung. 18.—More reinforcements left for the Azores. 

Avg. 20.—It was learnt that Portuguese territorial waters had 
recently been violated by German aircraft which attacked a British 
vessel lying off a port waiting to enter. There were no casualties. 


RUMANIA 
Ang. 20.—Turkish reports stated that the cost of living had reached 


a very high figure, largely owing to shortage of food. Estimates ` 
current of the losses in Russia gave the killed as 30,000 and wounded 


Q 


` over 80,000. 


The Rumanian Democratic Committee in London issued a 
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memorandum stating that the Rimenian le were far from being 
reconciled to their state of subjéctidn, and considering the reluetance 
‘they ‘showed to ting Russia, Rihania must still be regarded by 
‘the fighting democniciés ‘as their natural potential ally. The 
‘Cormittée’s first'dith,‘in order to stir the people into active resistance, 
\wak ‘to ‘elicoirage Rumanians everywhere to give every possible aid 
‘to'the Allied cause by (1) overthrowing the ters dictatorship and 
by obstructing the rule of Germany by every means; (2) re-establishing 
a truly representative Government capable of re-aligning Rumania 
with her traditional allies; (3) encouraging Rumanians abroad to 
enlist with the Allied forces. ’ 

The second aim was to help Rumania to re-establish her independence 
and territorial integrity within just frontiers. But, ther could be no 
return to the out-of-date conception of narrow nationalism or to the 
practices of economic self-sufficiency. It would be necessary, also, to 
explore whether some form of federal planning might be advisable 
for the establishment of a new order rele security and prosperity. 
Great Britain’s co-operation in Danubian and Balkan Europe would be 
necessary if a lasting settlement of all these outstanding problems was 
to be achieved. As its third aim the Committee would emphasize the 

ity for a permanent democratic régime in Rumania. 

Aug. 23.—Turkish re stated that Dr. Maniu had recently 
circulated a manifesto with the text of a letter he sent to General 
Antonescu urging him, now that Bessarabia and Bukovina had been 
regained, to end unnecessary bloodshed and demand the cessation of 
hostilities. Many of Dr. Maniu’s supporters were stated to have been 
arrested, including M. Popovici, formerly Finance Minister. Í 

Ang. 25.—It was announced in Bucarest that ‘King Michael and 
General Antonescu had recently visited the “liberated territory of 
Bessarabia and Trans-Dniestra”. 

Aug. 30.—Reports were current that the commander of the Army 
on the Russian front had been shot for refusing to fight beyond the 
old Rumanian frontier, and that 12 other officers were awaiting trial 
for supporting him. . 

A movement, led by Dr. Maniu, was reported to be gaining ground 
against any fighting beyond the Dniester, and had Jed to the arrest of 
some former Ministers and several former Deputies. Some 200 arrests 
‘were also stated to have been made for pro-Russian propaganda. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
_ Aug. 19.—General Smuts told the press in Pretoria that on the whole 
he brought back from t a happy impression both of their own and 
of the general situation, “but always with a strong ‘feeling that we are 
up against it this time”. R : 
The Germans would probably strike next in the Mediterranean basin, 
and they had enormous resources. Italy, which was largely occupied 
by them, was next door, and they had the advantage of distance and 
large numbers. But he thought these difficulties would be overcome. 


SPAIN ` ; 
Aug. 25.—The press published the full text of Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast. X 
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SWEDEN 

Aug. 28.—The press at Cabaig reported that the German 
Legation in Stockholm possessed an Tero for the recruiting of 
Swedes fog the German Army, and that 3 recruiting officers were 
operating in the capital i 

- Aug. 27.—Further press disclosures of the activities of the Germans 
in recruiting Swedes for the German Arniy showed that the men were 
sent to Norway, the first batch having. left secretly on Aug. 24. 


THAILAND 

Awg. 19.—Broadcast from Penang on the Thai programme. (See 
Federated Malay States.) 

Aug. 20.—The Japanese Chargé d'Affaires in Bangkok was reported 
to have denied that Japan had presented demands to the Government 
with an 8-day time limit. 

Aug. 24.—The. pe Foe Minister told the foreign press that 

“provided our independence and integrity are left intact we are ready 
to a to satisfy nations friendly to us”. > 
.— Japanese pressure on the Government was stated to have 
‘ tt aes steadily during the previous few days. 
Aug. 26.—On the return to Bangkok of 2 Army and Air Force 
Sincere who had visited Malaya and seen the British Jas the Prime 
_ Minister telegraphed to the British C.-in-C. Far East ing him for 
the cordial welcome given to them and saying he was “confident these 
personal contacts help to Dring about neutral and sympathetic 
understanding and that this mark of personal friendship and goodwill 
on your part will render the friendly relations between our two Armies, 
as well as between our two countries, even more cordial”. 
Aug. 28.—It was announced that the Government had agreed to 
purchase from Japan 25 million bahts’ worth of gold, which might be 


deposited in Japan if Thailand desired. The was designed to 
provide Japan with Thai currency for the purchase of Thai exports. 
TUNISIA 


Aug. 21.—Preparations were stated to be in full swing at Bizerte 
for German winter operations in North Africa, expected to begin 
about the beginning of October. 


4 


TURKEY . . 

Aug. 20.—The Sm Fair was opened. Mr. Eden’s broadcast. 
(See Great Britain.) e Minister of Commerce, opening the Fair, said 
“while striving to maintain peace, Turkey is stern measures 


to safeguard her honour, independence, and territorial integrity”. 

Aug. 25.—The Foreign Minister received the British and Soviet 
Ambassadors, who informed him of the meve into Iran and assured 
him that their Governments had no designs on Iranian territory, that 
the occupation would be temporary, and that Turkish interests would 
be unaffected. M. Sarajoglu was understood to have thanked them for 
keeping hint fully informed of the various phases of the Iranian - 
question. 

The Ankara radia, after announcing the British and Russian action 
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against Iran and giving the substance of communications with the 
Iranian Government, said: “Turkish public opinion regards the allega- 
tions, set forth Iran, as incompatible with the ideas of right 
and justice. ... Iran is efending her own independence. She seeks to . 
follow no other policy but that of er independence and 
integrity under the leadership of fer t leader. . .. The Turkish 
people hope that the possibility of a ement ig not lost, and that in - 


that case goodwill will be shown by our Ally, Britain.” 
` it of Hitler’s statements to the Ambassador in Berlin. (See 


Diiia Foreign Minister received the German, Italian, 
age 2 Russian, Iranian, and Afghan Ambassadors in succession, and 
President Inénti received the British Ambassador at the latter’s request, 
ey was presented by him with a report on the. ‚war situation. 

30.—The British Embassy released the report to the press. It 
Beis ew inter alia, that the lorange of British and Allied shipping sunk 
all over the world in July was the lowest since the war began except for 
2 months in 1940 before the fall of France; that during the previous 10 
_ weeks, average weekly imports of merchandise frdm overseas exceeded 
850,000 tons; that in the first 6 months of 1941|the tonnage of ships 
sunk was 11’ per cent Jess than in the second half of 1940, when the total 
was 2,349,310 tons; that in January the Bomber ¢ mmand made 1,100 
sorties or raids and dropped 800 tons of bombs, din July 3,900 raids 
and dropped 4,400 tons. Since the spring the weekly average of fighter 
sorties had risen from 200 to 1,500; and that between 20 and 30 American 
aircraft were reaching the Middle East each week by the new ferry 
service. 

The report also stated that Germany could not intain the existing 


scale of attack in Russia beyond December. ties represented an 
’ absolyte minimum of one million, or 15 per cent of her whole Army. 
U.S.A. | 


Aug. 19.—President Roosevelt received Lord Beaverbrook. He 
told the press that Americans should awake quickly to the fact that 
their country was involved in a situation from which it could escape 
only if the war was won. Of his conference with Mr. Churchill he said 
the result would be to “‘put more punch” into American aid to Britain, 
Russia, and China, a process which might continue into 1943, if that 
were necessary to check Nazi power. Both the United States and 
Britain were to prepare an inventory of production of needs and actual 
deliveries. This would allow a close integration of American output 
with the requirements of other countries. 


Aug. 20.—The French Ambassador called at de Ses Department ` 
and afterwards com plained to the press about American comment on ` 
Marshal Pétain’s broadcast. He said it contained assumptions about 
the French Fleet and the bases which were not justified by the facts. 

The Federal Loan Administrator stated that He was ready to lend 
money to the Soviet Government to finance their' ‘war purchases in the 
United States. 

‘Ang. 21.—President Roosevelt sent a eee to Congress reporting 
his meeting with Mr. Churchill pa of the joint 
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declaration. He then said the naval and military conversations at the 
meetifig made clear gains in furthering the effectiveness of the aid to be 
given to the democracies under the Lend-Lease Act, and that he and 
Mr. Churchill were ing for conferences with the Soviet Union to 
aid it in its defence. tion was so clear-cut that it was 
“difficult to o in any major particular without automatically 
admitting © wilingness to accept @ compromise with Nazism or È 
, agree to a world peace which would give to Nazism domination over 
large numbers of conquered nations. Inevitably such as peace would , 
be a gift to Nazism to take breath—an armed breath for a-~second 
war to extend the control over Europe and Asia to the American hemi- 
sphere itself’’. ; 
After referring to the “utter lack of validity of the spoken or written 
word of the Nazi Government” he said it was unnecessary to point out 
that the Declaration included of necessity the world need for freedom 
of religion and freedom of information. “Ne society of the world 
organized under the announced principles could survive without these 
freedoms, which are part of the whole freedom for which we strive.” 


Aug. 22.—President Roosevelt sent a letter to’ the convention of 
Vou Democratic Clubs of America in which he said democracy 
had a new meaning in these days; in its world-wide application it meant 
‘defence of the great freedoms against the encroachment and attack 
of the dark forces of despotism, which would re-enslave the glohe by 
turning back the clock of progress half a thousand years”. Against 
naked force, he declared the only possible defence was naked force. 
Inexorable events abroad had tanght them that there goals be no 
safety in passivity, no sanctuary in isolation. 

The United States had been forced to arm to the teeth. He had 
that domestic politics would play no part in their defence Tari ut 
the votes in Congress on various steps in their preparedness had showr 
that partisan politics was still rampant. But patriotism was immensely 
more important than party loyalty. 

The ‘President told the press that he kien dec of the matter, 
when asked about a report that he had been info of the sending 
to Iran of Notes about Germans there by the British and Russian 
Governments and had approved British policy. 

The President ordered the term of military service to be extended 
by 18 months for selectees, reservists, National Guardsmen, and enlisted 
ian a of the Army. (This implemented the Selective Service 

Act just enacted.) He seata an order prohibiting 
unsupervised night-time navigation in 

Another order raised the existing 15 per cent as on crab meat to 
224 per cent. (Japan was the only considerable competitor of the 
United States in this industry.) 

The President told the press that it was not true sited by 
Senator Byrd) that defence production was lagging A 
that all categories had attained to an ie estimate and some were 
above the level expected. Hundreds of tanks of modern design had 
been sent to Britain some of which had been used in Egypt and had 
proved their adequacy. 
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The Iranian Minister told the press in Washington that there were 


not more than 700 Germans in Iran, many of whom had been ther® since 
before the war. Since it some left, no visas were being 
granted, and the entry of columnists, was impossible. Iran was 


determined to maintain her neutrality, which would in fact benefit 
Britain. Any act of aggression, even though made by a force 10 times 
greater than the defence could assemble, would be resisted. 

Aug. 23.—The Navy ent, by order of the President, took 
over the plant at Kearny, New Jersey, of the Hedetal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., where a strike had been holding up work on warships for 
17 days (The workers were members of a union affiliated to the 
Caa of Industrial Organization, and the company had refused to 
accept a decision by the National Defence Mediation Board.) 


President Roosevelt entertained the Duke of re at his country 
residence. 


Mr. Hull received the Japanese Ambassador, a told the press that 
they had talked “not as’ diplomatists, but as bomen bei ”. No 
conclusions were reached. Asked whether the ga eir two 
countries could be bridged he said it would be “ Pity of the of the worst kind” 
is this were not done. He had a very strong conviction that it would 
be, though he did not know just how. | 


It was announced that the U.S. Office of Production Management 
had decided on a plan for producing in 1942 Army: tanks to a value of 
$1,000 million under conditions which would. result in “the unified 
control of tank production i in this country for both the United States 
and Great Britain”. 4 


Aug. 25.—My. Sumner Welles received the Minister of Iran, who told 
the press that the basis given for the action’ agaist his country was 
merely a “pretext”. 

The President signed a Bill providing $7,500 ia for the nation’s 
defence effort. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the exchanges going on with Japan were 
“informal”, and. that the American position was still firmly on 
the Declaration of July, 1937, in which the maintenance of rights and 
interests and respect for treaties was specially. referred to. He also 
said that in considering the Anglo-Soviet action against Iran the chief 

int to bear in mind was that the conflict was one between German. 

orces on one side and British and Russian on the other. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained the Pake of Kent to dinnér 
in Washington. 

Aug _ 28,—The Prime Minister of New Zealand arrived in W : 
and teld the press that New Zealand would co-operate ‘ally with the 
United States in case of trouble in the Far East. - 

The Chinese Ambassador, after seeing President Roosevelt, said the 
President had decided to send a military mission to China to 
her needs and to consider the strategic position of General Chiang - 
Kai-shek’s armies. 


The Duke of Kent left for Canada after addressing 18,000 workmen 
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in the'Glenn Martin factory at Baltimore and inspecting bombers they 
were making for E d. 

Aug. 27.—Mr. Hull told the press that the freedom of the seas was 
an element in American policy and that, unless and until it was revoked, 
its‘maintenance should be understood as an objective. 

Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt received the Japanese Ambassador, 
who Handed him a personal letter from Prince Konoe. 

Mr. Hull, who was present, told the press the meeting was “very 
interesting’ and consisted largely of an ex of views and informa- 
tion. It would be followed by-others, and the ident would preside 
over negotiations. i 

1E 29.—President Roosevelt announced that Mr. Averell Harriman 
would head the Mission to Moscow. The War Department announced 
that a Military Mission, headed bý Major-General Brett, would shortly 
be sent to various points on war fronts in Africa, the Near East, the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, to study and report on “the develop- 
ment and: procurement” of aircraft and air equipment supplied to 
countries at war with the Axis Powers. 

Aug. 30.—President Roosevelt in a Labour Day statement, said that 
management and laboyr “realize now, and I am sure will continue to- 
realize, that there must be full and uninterrupted production” of 
defence materials. This was needed “for our ion and also for the 
nations engaged in o those who would do away with the liberty 
and happiness of frke peoples all over the world”. 

In a statement at Hyde Park the President declared that the 
of world war were possibly even more acute now than when the conflict 
broke out, and quoted a statement in a letter from Europe that the 
dictators planned the conquest of the whole world, including the 
Americas. “We have a great deal to be thankful for,” he said, “inctud- 
ing. the fact that this is still a peaceful gathering. ... Yet it isn’t all in 
our keeping. It isn’t all our own decision.” 

-In view of persistent reports from Japan that some “basic under- 
standing” had been reached with the U.S. Government Mr. Hull told 
the press that-the conversations were still in the preliminary stage, and 
that no defmite conclusions had been reached or were yet possible. 
He also spoke of the discussions as only “casual conversations” relating 
to the exploration of-the field of Japanese relations with America, and. 
said this did-not signify that they had taken on the character of 
negotiations. 


Aung. 31.—The New York Herald Tribune stated that the French 
Embassy was leading thé operations of a clique of Vichy agents ia 
were working to gain support for the Nazi new order. These 
were stated to have thwarted cae moves by Britain, notably the 
operations against Dakar, the plans o de Gaulle having been sm 
into the United 'States in the tanks of motor-cars and so-réach 
sion ily “bons The oen were financed by French ids 

“frozen” but released by the VS. Tregsury as part of the 
State OE s attempts to help France. 
. _ Sept. 1.—President KORRES s Labour a broadcast. (See 
Spectal Swmmary:) 
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Two Russian aircraft landed at Nome, Alaska, with 47 members of 
a purchasing mission provided with diplomatic passports. , 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 20.—An official communiqué stated that the enormous losses 
suffered by the Gerinans had forced Hitler-to mobilize all man- power, 
and nearly all men between 17 and 50 had been called up. A large 
number of young Germans of Lorraine were deserting tó unoccupied 
France, and the German authorities in Lorraine were sending to 
concentration camps the parents of young Germans liable to military 
eae Cre DESE 2 new camps having been set up for the 
purpose. 

The Government signified their agrément to the appointment of 


“Prof. Kot, the Minister for Home Affairs, as Polish Ambassador “in 


Moscow. 


It was announced that General Anders had appointed Com- 
mander of the prospective Polish Army in Russia.! The Polish Military 
Mission in Moscow was understood to have satisfied itself that in a short 
time, 4, and possibly 6 divisions could be formed from Poles not too 
far away from the capital. 

Aug. 21.—M. Lozoysky told the ress that the Germans had lost 
nearly 2 million killed and wounded since they began the attack, and 
nearly half were killed. They had achieved certain successes and 
occupied territory of considerable size, but Hitler and his advisers 
understood that the war in the East had only just begun. He added: 
“Hitler cannot conquer Russia, and will be routed, > matter how many 
months or years we fight.” 


Odessa, he said, was neither a Dunkirk nor a Tobruk, “iti is Odessa, 
one of the fiercest and most memorable battles of this war”. As for the 
warships on the slips at Nikolaiev, fhey had no dines and the pall 
had been blown up before the port was abandoned. 


Marshal Voroshilov issued an appeal to the people of kangai to 
defend the city to the end. He urged them to follow the example of 
their comrades at the. front, and said: “We will fotm new detachments 
of National Militia to help the Red Army; they will prepare for the 
defence of Leningrad with guns in their hands. ...The detachments 
of National Militia must immediately start learning their new duties— 
how to use a rifle opa machine gue, zon Pea epee eae defence 
of the city.” 

He also appealed to all factory .workers to increase the output of 
munitions, and'to everyone to organize methods of fighting qir raids 
and fires. | 

Aug. 23.—Marshal Voroshilov, in a special ordet to his troops, said: 
“A terrible danger threatens Leningrad. The enemy is creeping to our 
great city in an effort to seize our factories and plunder the treasures of 
our culture. 1Ps ee sared duty ay All means ty Der Cae Tee. The 
decisive moment has arrived.” 


Marshal Timoshenko, in a Special Order of the Day, congratulated 


the Army on having “inflicted a major defeat on the enemy”. 
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A ial supplement to the High Command communiqué dealt with 
the claims to have captured 1,250,000 prisoners, etc. It 
declared that the actual Russian losses in 2 months were 150,000 killed 
440,000 wounded, and 110,000 missing; also 5,500 tanks, 7,500 guns, 
and 4,500 aircraft. , í 
The German losses were over 2 million in killed, wounded, and 
isoners, with some 8,000 tanks, 10,000 guns, ‘and 7,200 aircraft. 
mg the past month Moscow had been raided 24 times, and 736 
people killed, 1,444 seriously wounded, and 2,069 slightly. 

Aug. 25.—Announcement to Iranian Government of move into the 
country. (Ses Iran.) 

Aug. 26.—M. Lozovsky stated that diplomatic relations with Iran 
had not been broken off, and emphasized the friendly relations which, 
had existed with her in the past. i 

.M. Molotoff received the Japanese Ambassador, who ‘told him that 
the shipment by the United States to Vladivostok of goods bought by 
the Soviet Union such as oil and 1 was creating an extremely 
delicate and. difficult situation for Japan, because these goods had to 
pass in the proximity of Japanese territory. The Japanese Government 
accordingly requested the Soviet Government to elucidate the question 
of the routes and method of transport of these shipments. 


Ang. 27.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government had 
informed Tokyo that any attempt to hinder normal, trade between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. ugh Far Eastern ports would be 
regarded as “an act unfriendly to the U.S.S.R.” 


M. Molotoff had told the Ambassador that the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tokyo had been instructed to inform the Japanese Foreign Minister 
. that the Government gaw no ground for anxiety on the part of Japan 
in the fact that goods purchased in America would be shipped by the 
usual trade routes, including the Soviet ports in the Far Fast. Similarly 
the Government saw no reason on its own account for anxiety in the 
fact that Japan imported for her needs goods from other States. , 


The Government confirmed that the goods purchased in America 
were destined in the first place for the satisfaction of the growing needs 
of the U.S.S.R. in the west as well as for agricultural needs in the Soviet 
Far East. ~ \ ‘ 

, Aug. 30.—Moscow wireless stated that Germany was preparing 
to attack Turkey; 4 divisions were stationed on the frontier and new 
troops were moving up. It also reported that m the battle for Gomel 
the Germans lost over 15,000 men, 200 tanks, 100 aircraft, and 
thousands `of motor vehicles. j 


a 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Aug. 20.—Reports reaching Turkey indicated that the revolt against 


the and Italians was spreading, and that nearly all Mon- 
bse eh in the insurgents’ Tends. The Germans had issued a 
P tion granting an amnesty to those who, having taken 


in the forests and mountains, would return within 8 days. Thoe who 
{ 
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did not would be treated as outlaws, and measures taken against their 
families. In Belgrade 216 prominent citizens who had been detained 
as hostages had recently been hanged. 

Turkish reports also stated that the German ‘Army of occupation, 
estimated at from 7 to 10 divisions, was composed of troops which 
were “positively third-rate”. They had occupied all old Serbia as far 
south, as Mitrovitza, and the copper-mining region of Bor, in the north- 
east. Italian troops occupied most of Slovenia and Dalmatia, as well as 
Croatia and Montenegro. Albania had been given Prizrend, Tetovo, 
and Struga, north of e Ochrida, Hungarian troops were in Eastern 
Croatia and Northern Slavonia as far south as Novisad, and Rumanian 
in the rest of the Banat and Temesvar. 


mes 23.—Military occupation of coast from Fiume to Dubrovnik. 
(See Italy.) 


Aug. 24.—Russian reports stated that anti-Italian demonstrations 
were taking place all over Croatia, following the entry of Italian troops 
to restore order. Croat attempts to do this were generally understood: 
to have been ineffectual, despite many executions. 


Aug. 30.—A new Government was Aprmed under cole Neditch, 
former Minister of War. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


BRITISH and Indian interest in the Persian Gulf is of long standing. 
The Gulf divides the Iranian plateau, sgn eed steeply from its 
waters, from the low slope of the Arabian teau, arid it provides a 
broad sea road from the Indian Ocean into the heart of western Asia, for 
at its head is the outflow of the Euphrates and the Tigris, whose a 
lead northward through Iraq into Anatolia. The approach from the 
Gulf of Oman through the Strait of Hormuz is guarded by the moun- 
tains of Oman, teyminating in the.promontory of Ras Musandam. The 
Gulf is for the most part shallow, the deeper channel lying nearer to the 
Persian than the Arabian coast, and the coasts are fringed with islands 
and shoals which make navigation dangerous. Good ports are rare. 
Ships of 5,000 tons or more must lie 5 miles off the shore at Bushire, 
and transfer their cargoes to dhows and lighters. The 20-fathom line 
is 70 miles off the mouth of the Shatt-al: Arab and 100-105 miles off 
Bahrain. i is nowhere heavy, but there is more rain on the 
Persian than on the Arabian coast. Summer temperatures are ee 
high, as is the degree of humidity, but the climate is pleasant enoug 
in the winter months. 

In the past the Gulf was a great breeding-place for pirates and slave . 
traders, and as the Gulf flanks the sea approach to India from the Red 
Sea and from the African coast, first the East India Company, and 
afterwards the British Government sought to clear its waters of pirates, 
then of slave traders, and later of gun-mmners. Gradually various 
areas of the Gulf were brought under British influence, and entered into 
treaty relations with Great Britain, m spite of the efforts made in the 
late decades of the nineteenth century by Russia and, on the Oman 
coasts, by France to establish influence there. Cables and telegraph _ 
lines were laid, and the Gulf was lighted, buoyed, and effectively 
policed by British gunboats. 

The ‘Gulf’ has always been regarded as a majdr Indian interest. The 
foreign de ent of the Government of India staffs the British con- 
sulates at dar Abbas and at centres in eastern Iran, and officials of 
the Government of India have been seconded from time to time for 
special missions in the area. In the past and present campaigns in the 
area Indian troops have taken a large part. 

1 For an account of conditions in the Gulf see Sir Arnold Wilson, Ths Perssan 
Gulf (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928). Pre 
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The present positiom in the Gulf is that Great Britain has special 
treaties with many rulers in the States on the Arabian coast, and a. 
protectorate over one of them. 

With the independent Sultanate of Oman and Muscat, which guards 
the approaches through the Gulf of Oman, a new.treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation was signed between the British Government 
and his Highness the Sultan on Feb. 5, 1939. The Treaty reaffirmed the , 
close ties which had existed between the British Government and the 
Oman dynasty for over 140 years. A British Consul and. Political epee 
resides at Muscat. 

Muscat and Oman is the largest of the Gulf States. Its lo 
of nearly 1,000 miles stretches practically from the frontier o rage Had. 
hramaut Protectorate on the Arabian Sea, round the cape of Ras el 
Hadd, and along the south coast of the Gulf of Oman to the Straits of 
Hormuz, dominated by the high promontory of Ras Musandam. Inland 
it borders on the desert. Oman proper, the territory bordering on the 
Gulf of Oman, is mountainous, with a narrow fertile coastal strip, 
including the Batinah, a fine date-growing country, inhabited by tribes 
subject to the Sultan but often unruly. This plain is well watered by 
the streams coming down from the mountains. The tribes of the moun- 
tainous hinterland are also not infrequently in revolt against the 
Sultan. The principal ports are Muscat, a n port of call for ships 
‘on the Bombay-Bassa route, the neighbouring port of Matrah, with 
an increasing importance because it has direct access through the 
mountains to the hinterland and Sur. The Sultan’s dominions extended 
at one time to the Mekran coast on the Persian side of the Gulf, ahd still 
include the town of Gwadur and its environs. 

On the Oman coast beyond the Straits of Hormuz the “Trucial 
Sheikhs’’, seven in number, whose territories extend over some 400 miles 
of coastline (formerly known as the Pirate Coast) have had treaty 
relations, first with the East India Company and then with Great 
Britain for over 100 years. By the Exclusive Agreement of March, 1892, 
they undertook not to enter into ent or correspondence with any 
. Government except the British Goverment. nor to receive foreign 
agents or make concessions. 

The Sheikhdom of Qatar [id Seapets jutting out on the north-west 
of this coast) en into engagements with Great Britain in 
1916. There is a British Residency Agent on the Trucial Coast, the 
present holder of the post being Khan Sabil Saiyid Abdur Rezzak. 

British relations with the Bahrain Islands in the gulf formed by the 
west coast of the peninspla of Qatar, are even closer, though here too 
his Highness the Sheikh is an independent ruler, in treaty relations 
with the British Government, which 1s represented by a Political ae 
Unlike the Trucial Coast Sheikhdoms, the Bahrain principality . 
considerable economic importance, originally because of its peat 
fisheries, but to-day because a gp at of the trade of Nejd an 
Hasa passes through it, because of discovery of e aT in the 
islands in 1932, and because it has a landi -stage—an excellent aero- 
drome on the island of Muharraq—on the Imperial Airways route to 
India. Since 1935 it has supplied a base for British ships on service in 
the Gulf. The oil is exploited by a subsidiary company of Standard Oil 
of California and the, Texas Corporation, which have founded a refinery 
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with a capacity of 25,000 barrels a day. The refinery produces fuel oil 
and Diesel oil, and the Company has markets in Western India and 
elsewhere. The crude oil has been sent in the past mainly to France and 
Belgium. . 
The position of Great Britain in the Bahrain Islands has long been 
contested by Persia, which held the islands for some years in the eigh- 
` teenth century. The present ruling dynasty has been in treaty relations, 
first with the East India Company, and then with the British Govern- 
ment, since 1820; as in the case of the Trucial Sheikhs, the Ruler is under 
obligation not to enter into relations ith any other foreign Power. The 
Persian claim was raised as early as 1869, and in 1927 a Persian Note 
protested against Art. 6 of the treaty signed at Jiddah on May 20 be- 
tween Great Britain and the Hejaz, which referred to the Bahrain 
Islands as “in special treaty relations with Great Britain’, in order to 
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‘saf “the incontestable rights of Persia oyer the Bahrain Islands”. 


The Note was circulated to all State Members of the e of Nations. 
Other protests from Persia were embodied in a series of Notes sent to 
the British Government down to 1938. These Notes protested agai 
the regulations requiring Persian visitors to the Islands to produce 
passports instead of the usual permits from the Persian authorities 
entitling the holder to travel from one Persian port to another, against 
the oil concessions, and against other measures which presumed the 
absence of Persian sovereignty. The British Government have steadily 
denied any claim by Iran to exercise authority over the Archipelago. 
The Iranian attitude has, however, hindered normal trade relations 
with Iranian ports. 

Kuwait, on a ba OAE Arabian coast near the head of the Gulf 
and contiguous with Iraq, is the only one of these small States where 
there is a formal British Protectorate. The Sheikh’s Government is 
described as an independent State under British protection, in accord- 
ance with a Letter addressed by the British Government to the ruling 
Sheikh in November, 1914. Kuwait has one of the best harbours in the 
Gulf, and steamers can come in to within one mile of the landing-stage. 
The Sheikhdom includes the island of Bubiyan, which tat any time 
become an important factor in the defence of the app to the Shatt- 

al Arab. There is a Political Agent at Kuwait. Imperial Airways have 
a landing-stage here. 

There are oil resources in Kuwait (oil was definitely struck in 1938), 
but, so long as they remain undeveloped the Protectorate must depend 
mainly on the position of the port of Kuwait as the avenue of export 
and import trade into the Arabian and Iraqian hinterlands. Unfortu- 
nately, various obstacles have been interposed. There isa dispute with 
Iraq about the date groves of the Sheikh of Kuwait situated in Iraq, 
but guaranteed to him on a tax-free basis by the British Government 
in the declaration of 1914; on these’ groves taxes have been claimed 
by the Iraqi Government. On the Arabian side the frontier was closed 
from 1920 to 1940, ostensibly to prevent smuggling. Since the estab- 
lishment of Iraq as an independent State and the consolidation of Saudi 
Arabia, the possession of Kuwait has been coveted b 7 both parties, who 
have em Si k an various forms of pressure to extend their influence on 
the Sheikh 

The British Political Agents and Residents in those States act under 
the generak direction of-the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, who 
combine’ that office with the Consulate-General at Bushire. The 


. position of these various States in treaty relations with Great Britain 


are strained to the utmost. 


and India was officially recognized by Saudi Arabia in the Treaties with 
Great Britain signed on Dec. 26, 1915, and May 20, 1927, in which 

Ibn Saud undertook to refrain from interfering with the Gulf 
Sheikhs m treaty relations with Great Britain. 

At the head >t the Gulf Iraq has only a short coastline, but she 
shares the estuary of the Shatt-al Arab, and thus ‘controls access to the 
port-of Basra. The dispute between Iraq and Iran‘on the frdntier line 
in the Shatt-al Arab waters was settled on a friendly basis on July 4, 


-1937. The port of Basra has been enormously improved, but, with the 


increased transit trade now coming from and to urkey, its resources 


3 . 
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As Great Britain has special treaty relations with Iraq, PaE 

specialrights for the use of communications in the event of war,! Basra, 

like all the ports just described on the Arabian coast of the Gulf, is thus 

to some extent liable to British control, and at the present moment, 
under war conditions, is in British occupation. 

The recent action of the British Government in Iran, backed by a 

werful armed ‘force, protects the important refineries, among the’ 

est and best eq in the world, of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company on the island of Abadan at the ‘mouth of the Karun in the 
Shatt-al Arab, together with the pipe-lines bringing the crude oil from 
the oilfields. Access to the ports of Khorramshahr (formerly Moham- 
merah) on the Shatt-al Arab, and of Bandar Shapur, on Khor Musa, 
the terminus of the Trahs-Iranian railway, is also secured. Khorram- 
shahr is now the Iranian port with the greatest trade, having overtaken 
Bushire in this respect. The port has been improved, though steamers 
must discharge their cargo by lighters. From Khorramshahr there is 
river transport on the Karun as faras Ahwaz. Port facilities at Bushire 
have been somewhat improved, as an electric crane has been installed, 
but ships must lie some miles outside the port. The road from Bushire 
to Shiraz and Tehran is passable by cars with a good clearance. Bandar 
Abbas on the northern bank of the Strait of Hormuz has less trade than 
formerly, and the road connecting it with Kerman is liable to landslides. 
The most important comniodity shipped from Bandar Abbas is red 
oxide from the mines at Hormuz, a large proportion of which is shipped 
to Great Britain. 

Finally, a word may be said about the oil resources of territories 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. Iran is the fourth producer im the world, 
with an annual output of about 10 million tons. In a normal Great 
Britain takes 33 per cent, part of it for the use of the Royal Navy, and 
India and Aden t er 14 per cent, the Union of South Africa 11 per 
cent, and the next consumers in normal times are , Italy, 
CeylonABritish Malaya, and Australia. The output from Saudi Arabia, 
which in 1939 (the first year of full production) reached the considerable 
total of half a million tons, and from the Bahrain Islands of over one 
million tons, and both are rapidly increasing. Iraq production of over 
4 million tons a year may be left out of account in connexion with the 
Persian Gulf, as it is shipped from the termini of the pipe-lines at the 
Mediterranean ports of Haifa and Tripolis, although the defence of these 
oilfields is, as events have shown, closely bound up with the command 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Sea communications in the Gulf.are maintained mainly by the vessels 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company, which runs a regular 
weekly mail service between Bombay and Basra, calling at Karachi 
and Bushire en route. A weekly slower service calls regularly at Muscat, 
Bandar Abbas, Bahrain, Bushire, Kuwait, Khorramshahr, and, when 
cargo is available, at other ports. In peace time Japanese and German 


1 Art. 4 of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty af June 30, 1990, states that in case of war 


_oach of the Parties will come to the other's ald. “Ths aid of HM the King ot 


Brilannio Majnty on iraq taritory all eliten and mistanco in Ra po 
Britannic Majesty on Iraq territory all facilities and assistance in 
inclu the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes, and sisane of come 
aol on.” mae 
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T 
services made regular alls at Gulf ports, though at less feet 
intervals. 

The Persian Gulf has important air services. Im Airways ia 
call at Kuwait, Bahrain, Sharjah, and Gwadur (on the Mekran coast) 
on the way to India. The Netherlands service (K.L.M.) on the Alex- 
andria~Batavia line has a bi-weekly run both ways on the Iranian side, 
calling at Jask, with an optional landing at Bushire. The Air-France 
line to Indo-China formerly called at Bushire and Jask. 

2 M. B. 
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MEXICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Approach to a Settlement with the United States 


IT has been reported in the American press that a settlement of the 
differences between Mexico and the United States is close at hand. If 
ent is reached between the two neighbours, there is like- 
ood that terms will be reached with Great Britain also, and: that 
lomatic relations broken off after the expropriation by Mexico of the 
äp companies will be re-established. As long ago as July 29 Mr. Sumner 
Welles, in denying the existence of any agreement by the United States 
to take total Mexican oil production, expressed optimism about a future 
settlement of oil and other problems between the two countries. On 
Sept. 2 President Avila Camacho, at the opening of his first Congress, 
declared that Aa on all outstanding ee including the 
expropriation of the oil companies, was imminent. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times stated that a comprehensive 
agreement was under consideration for co-operation in the economic 
and military defence of the Western Hemisphere. Guarantees would be 
secured to prevent the supply of Mexican war materials to the Axis 
Powers, and a United States loan of between 50 and 100 million oat 
would enable Mexico to make a cash settlement with the e 
American oil companies. That a.loan was being consid aes 
- firmed by Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary to the United States Treasury, on 
Sept. 4, when he stated that real progress was being made with a stabi- 
lization loan. 

No reports were available on the prospects for the renewal of 
Anglo-Mexican relations, but the Foreign Secretary, Sefior Padilla, 

expressed on Sept. 3 the friendliest feelings towards Great Britain, . 
and a month earlier Mr, Eden had stated in the House of Commons 
that, although no suggestion of a fair and equitable settlement had 
been made by Mexico, “if the Mexican Government are prepared 
to make any approach in the matter we shall be very glad to consider 
it”. (It may be noted that British and Dutch interests in Mexican. oil 
are considerably greater than American interests.) 

The Mexican Government broke off relations with Great Britain on 
May 14, 1938. The reasons given at the time were that the British 
Government, in their Note apie May 11, in referring'to the state of the ` 
Mexican debt, did not take into consideration the complex facts of the 
case, and had not distinguished in their ctiticisms the line which divided 
home and foreign affairs. The quarrel dated from the refusal of the oil 
companies in January, 1938, to pay the increased wages awarded in the 
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ing December by the Arbitration and Conciliation Board, 
followed in March by the expropriation of the companies and the assump- 
tion by the oil workers of control of 17 British and American oil com- 
panies. g ‘ y 

The uneasy relations and the mutual distrust which have existed in 
the past between the United States and Mexico may be traced on the 
Mexican side to the recollection of the loss of a great part of their 
territory—Texas, New Mexico, and Lower California—by the Treaty of 
1848; and still more to examples, before the adoption of the Good 
Neighbour policy by the United States, of American intervention in the 
Caribbean countries and of ‘dollar diplomacy” in comparatively recent 
times. On the side of the United States the progress of the Revolution 
and the Socialist policies adopted in Mexico have been watched with 
much disquiet by many United States citizens, especially in business 
circles, who had even before that time had some bad experiences in 
Mexico. The circumstances which now make reconciliation possible 
cannot be understood without some reference to internal conditions in 
Mexico. 

The Revolution which broke out in 1910, and in the next year the 
overthrow of Porfiria Diaz, who had exercised -autocratic power since 
1876, was the fruit of poverty as much as. of political discontent. 
Seventy per cent of Mexicans were illiterate; of the people who tilled 
the land 95 per cent owned none of it; there had been-no increase in 
agricultural wages since 1792; from three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
people were in debt servitude; and the mineral wealth, the oil resources, 
and the industry of the country were in foreign hands! Civil war 
conditions continued until 1920. Meanwhile, in 1917, a new revolu- 
tionary Constitution was adopted, including a large social and political 
programme, which laid down, among other things, that the owner- 
ship of lands, minerals, and waters was vested in the State. 

Teas some years belare madii real progress was tude with the sociil 
revolution, but a good deal of headway was accomplished by President 
Cardenas, who ruled Mexico from 1934 to 1940, especially in education 
and in land distribution. The expropriation of the oil companies in 
1938, whatever interpretation was mevitably put upon it abroad, 
meant to Mexicans the assertion of full national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. It was generally expected that chaos or an extreme Con- 
servative reaction would recur when Cardenas resigned office, but this - 
was not the case. Elections have always been “made” by the Govern- 
ment of the day in Mexico, but the election of July, 1940, was fought 
with unprecedented freedom and vidlence. The reactionaries were 
defeated. Their candidate, General Almazan, was thought to be willing 
to go far tò placate the oil companies and the dispossessed landowners. 
His opponent, the Government nominee, General Avila Camacho, 
d that the time had come to consolidate the gains already made 
by the Revolution. The results of the poll, according to the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution, showed 2,265,100 votes for General Avila 
Camacho, and 128,574 for his opponent. General Almaran’s Party, on 
the other hand, claimed 2,492,567 votes for him, and declared that he 
would be installed President. Contrary tb all expectation the new 


1 See Robin A. Humphreys, Lain America, Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 
Beal ‘ < 
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President, Avila Camacho, was safely installed in December without - 
serious incident, and Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice President of the United 
States, attended the inauguration ceremony. 

The American Government, in pursuance of the Good Neighbour 
policy, had avoided ees quarrel with Mexico even at the time of the 
expropriation of the , when the breach with Great Britain 

, and even though sued in fact, at any time bring pres- 
sure to bear on Mexico. On the Mexican side, a new policy of friendly 
collaboration with the United States had been initiated in June, 1940. 
The Government paid a second instalment of a million dollars indem- 
nity to United States citizens dispossessed of land, and suggestions, not 
at that time acceptable, were made for indemnities to the expropriated 
oil companies, The Havana’ policy for ele -American defence was 
ai aiaa Steps-were taken to frets the Mexican Army, compulsory 

tary service was adopted, to come into-force in January, 1942, and 
conversations between the Mexican Ambassador in Washington and Mr. 
Sumner Welles in December, 1940, were said to embrace United States’ 
assistance for the improvement of aoe naval bases, the enlargement 
of air bases, and the transfer of 4 United States destroyers to Mexico. 
Whatever foundations there may have been for these and other rumours, 
it is certain that towards the end of December a bill was passed 
mitting United States aeroplanes tó use certain Mexican airfields on their 
way to and from the Zone, and that preliminary steps were taken 
es het construction ofa naval and air baseat La Paz in Lower California. 
icy of rapprochement with the United States ard of tions 
fas e common defence of the Americas was continued by ident 
Avila Camacho. Arrangements were made and mone e (April, 
1941) for the fortification of the ports of Tampico, Alvaro, Obregon, 
Mazatlan, and Manzanillo, and on April 1 an agreement for the use of 
Mexican landing grounds for 24 hours by United States military and 
naval aircraft was signed, and measures were taken to deal with Fifth 
Column activities by Nazi and Fas¢ist agents and sympathizers. At the 
same time a more friendly attitude was shown in the press and in 
Ministerial speeches. 

Any rapprochement between the United States and Mexico was bound 
to eet with considerable opposition in both countries. The constant 
denunciation of American “imperialism” ae of capitalism by 
the Mexican Left Wing and the dislike of Soci and expropriation 
policies sae a large part of the American public made the execution 
of the Good Neighbour policy in the United States and of conciliation 
in Mexico difficult. Much deperided on whether President Camacho 
would be able to carry Mexican Left Wing and Labour sentiment with 
him, especially as circumstances made it necessary to modify certain 
extreme policies in religion and in Labour matters, which might lay him 
o to oe of lukewarmness in carrying out the ciples of the 
Revoluti tion. So far, however, he has been supported EREA S 
ing at the Second National Convention of the C.T.M. (Confederation of 
Mexican Workers) at the end of February, 1941, he declared that his 
Government represented a new ig eee the coherent social progress of 
the people. He was reforming the ur Law to remove proved evils; 
the reforms in the Agrarian Law linked the, peasant more closely to the 
soil; the reforms in theyPetroleum Law maintained intact the ends of 
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national sovereignty and national control over natural resources, but 
opened the field to Mexican initiative; the reforms in the railways were 
necessary to save the roads from bankruptcy. He appealed to the sense 
of responsibility and patriotism of the workers to fulfil the destiny of 
Mexico, which demanded a powerful and ordered economy. 

It may be said that the Camacho Government is of the Centrist type. 
Right and Left, Wings are still manceuvring to secure control over it. 
Dangerous movements of the extreme Right, alleged to have been sup- 
ported by the Axis Powers, have taken place in recent months. It is 
possible that im pursuing an active policy of Pan-Americanism the 
- Foreign Secretary, Señor Padilla, may have gone rather faster than 
public opinion in seeking for economic and even strategic co-operation 
with the United States. 

It is certain that Mexican labour will be more disposed to active co- 
operation with the United States in support of the Allied war effort 
now that the U.S.S.R. is a belligerent, because the leaders of the C.T.M. 
are known to be great admirers of the Russian system. The C.T.M. is 
not controlled by the Communists, but its late Secretary-General, Señor 
Lombardo Toledano, is a strong Marxist, and it is not very easy always 
to distinguish between the extreme Labour Left in Mexico and the 
Communists. : 

The support given to a policy of rapprochement to the United States 
in spite of difference of outlook is, in fact, consistent with the foreign 
policy of Mexico over a long period. ‘Mexico has always supported pan- 
Americanism. In April, 1935, the Mexican Government condemned 
German rearmament as a violation of treaty obligation. ‘The Mexican 
delegate withdrew from the League of Nations Assembly in 1936 because 
of the failure to include an oil embargo on the sanctions imposed on 
Italy. Mexico steadily supported the National Government in ee 
against General Franco’s revolt, and she received some thousands of 
Spanish republican refugees. She registered a formal protest against the 
German invasion of Austria, and, since the outbreak of the present war, 
she has shown definite disapproval of the various acts of aggression By 
the Axis Powers. Neverk des, owing to the oil dispute with Great 
Britain and the United States she found herself in the first year of the 
war forced to sell her oil to Germany and Italy, pending the opening-up 
of new markets in Latin America and Scandinavia, in spite of her 
avowed intention of'selling only to non-totalitarian countries. 

Since the United ete to give active support to the Allies and 
set to work on her rearmament programme the common interests of 
Mexico and the United States are stronger than ever. The defence of 
Mexico is part of the defence of the North American Contment. With 
European markets closed, the United States offers an excellent market 
in war-time for the considerable mimeral~surplus production of the . 
country. Of some of these products Mexico has no surplus, but there 
are considerable luses for export of important materials useful in 
war production. “The main surpluses are antimony, silver, arsenic, 
manganese, mercury, lead, zinc, mica, petroleum, and petroleum pro 
ducts. The ey provides small quantities of molybdenum, vanadimm, 
tungsten, ‘bismuth, and cadmium which might be increased. The 
United States can supply the defence Te rans the machinery, and 
the capital which Mexico needs. | ; M. B. 
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FIGURES issued in London on Sept. 8 showed that the Allies Of Great 
Britain possessed 187 warships, including corvettes, minesweepers, etc., 
manned by 14,730 officers and men. The largest forces were those of 
Norway, 58 ships; France, 42 ships; and the Netherlands, 39. 
Merchant shipping consisted of 1,617 vessels, made up as follows: 
Norwegian, 719; Dutch, 480; Gréek, 240; Free French, 92; Belgian, 54; 
and Polish, 32. The Norwegian vessels represented 3} million tons; 
Dutch, 2} million; and Greek, one million tons, the whole total being 
7,200,000 tons. 
“Losses to the end of June were, for merchant men, 335 vessels, of 
1,502,393 tons; Le. 121 Norwegian, 77 Dutch, 34 Belgian, 65 Greek, 34 
French, and 4 Polish vessels. ` 
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‘MR. MACKENZIE KING’S SPEECH IN LONDON 


ON Sept. 4 at the Mansion House the Canadian Prime Minister paid a 
warm tribute to the endurance and fortitude of London and said the 
city was to-day held in high honour above all the cities of the earth. 
“The very name of London’, he said, “reverberates round the world 
like the sound waves of a great bell calling together all who love and 
cherish freedom. I am here to-day to tell the brave men and women of 
Britain that that call is being answered, and will continue to be an- 
in ever larger measure from across the sea. 

“In this world struggle to thwart oo and to end oppression 
Canada is at Britain’s side. The United States of America is lending 
powerful support. Side by side, we of the New World stand in your 
defence, which we believe to be our own defence.” 

After emphasizing the warm esteem and admiration in which 

. Churchill was held by ‘all Canadians, who had seen him 

mify the unbending determination, the dogged courage, 
and the unyielding perseverance of the British people, he went 
on: ‘You have consistently upheld the right of men and nations 
freely to order. their own affairs, in their own way, within the frame- 
work of international friendship and good will. To-day Nazi Germany, 
led by a man possessed by the power of evil, and’corrupted by the evil 
of power, seeks to crush all free peoples. Mankind may well bd grateful 
that, here in Britain, a free man, who believes in the ultimate power 
of free men, has become the champion of the hosts of freedom. It is a 
high destiny which, in the realm of either civil or international strife, 
links the name of any public man with the saving of his country. Of 
ee Mr. Churchill, history will record that, T Pieced example and your 
eadership, you helped to save the freedom of the world.” 

He next emphasized that Canada’s entry into the war was the 
deliberate decision of a free people, by their own representatives, ina 
free Parliament. They had come to see what Germany was aiming at 
doing, and realized that her ambition feeding on itself would steadily 

w, and when Britain took her stand, “we, in Canada, were with you 

m the start. Like you, we saw the folly of waiting passively for our 

turn to come. We will-be with you to the end”. f 
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Dealing then with Canada’s war effort, he said: “We have transfgrmed 
one of tbe least military peoples on earth into a nation organized for 
modern war. Our war production gains daily in momentum. For your 
forces, as well as ours, Canada to-day is ing ships, aircraft, motor 
transport, universal carriers, tanks, field guns, machine-guns, anti- 
aircraft guns, munitions of many kinds, explosives, chemicals, radio 
devices, electrical equipment, and a great many other of the essen- 
tials of modern war. 


“To-day Canada is a and a storehouse from which we are 


sending you all the food that ships can be found to . Our country 
has also e an arsenal of democracy, and a ship of the freedom 
of the seas. By British standards our Navy is . But its strength 


has increased tenfold since war began. When invasion first threatened 
this island Canada was proud to be able to send her destroyers to join 
with the Royal Navy in guarding your shores. 

“Canada’s air force also has its part in convoy duty. But the greatest 
task of the Royal Canadian Air Force—and Canada’s greatest single 
contribution to the common cause—is our in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. Together with the associated Royal Air 
Force schools, for which we have provided a home in Canada, it 
represents the greatest concentration of air training in the world.” 

- The results already attained far exceeded the original plans. Thou- 
sands of graduates were already serving in the R.A.F. or in their own 
Canadian squadrons in Britath; there. were also many thousand troops 
in the country, including a tank brigade, and before the end of the 
year they would send over an armoured division. Their soldiers were 
eager for action against the enemy, but, he saif “I cannot make it too 
clear that the policy of the Canaan 
serve in those theatres where, viewing the war as a whole, it is believed 
their services will count for most. The Canadian people are proud that 
to-day our men are among the defenders of the very heart of the free 
world.” å 

After studying the general situation he was more than ever con- 
vinced that the they faced together were world-wide dangers. 
The very existence of the British Isles was threatened, and the security 
of every part of the Commonwealth was in danger. No greater mistake 
could be made than to fail adequately to measure the magnitude of the 
task before them, or to think that British interests alone were menaced 
by this world-encircling danger. The strength, the resources, and the 
pny of the enemy were so great that no country which was still 
free and independent was secure. It was already a battle of continents, 
and, ‘‘if to-morrow the world is not to face a battle between hemispheres 


it is going to take all the strength that all the’free peoples cán muster . 


to keep the conflict in this hemisphere and finally to extinguish it before. 
the whole world is in flames”. Britain, without aid far greater than any 
et in sight, could not win the war for freedom the world over. They 
EU N ee eee ee ee and far more 
desperate if all free men did not rally to her side while she was at the 
fullness of her strength, ‘‘For the task which faces Britain and those 
who fight with her is,” he said, “I verily believe, nothing Jess than the 
task of saving humanity.” 


Government is to have our troops . 
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Ha then spoke of the “Northern Bridge” stretching from the Old 
World to the New vta Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland, and said 
ee E S 
world to-day. He was d that, from the beginning, Canada had been 
the keeper of that Bridge, across which came ae supplies, and ae 
men, too. Back across it, if the island bridgehead. of Britain shoul 
ever be lost, would move the enslaving hordes of the new barbarians. 
He went on: 

“We know that it is not enongh to garrison the bridge itself, unless 
we are prepared to defend this island which is its easterh bridgehead. 
That is why the fighting men of Canada are here in growing numbers 
to share in a task which is our defence as well as yours. By your action 
you in Britain have already made it clear that you will never open to 
any aggressor the road across the Northern Bridge, so ‘long as brave 
men survive to keep it closed. 

“That the United States was to share in keeping this Northern Bridge 
was the best of news. I find further encouragement in the words of 
President Roosevelt on Monday last when he said: ‘I know I speak 
for the conscience and determination of he erican people when 
I say we shall do everything in our power Hitler and his Nazi 
forces.’ The most important step’ ih Pon rushing Hitler is to render 
ere re ee ee EOR, TORE eee Pe 
laun 

“We in Canada were pee heartened when three years ago the 
President, after referri e Dominion of Canada as part of the 
sisterhood of the Bri care declared that the people of the 
United States would es stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil 
were threatened by any other Empire. In the name of our Government 
I reciprocated at once by recognizing Canada’s responsibility to do what 
lay within her power to prevent attacks through our territory upon the 
United States. Those declarations were the starting-pomt of our 
agreement for joint defence. To-day, fortunately, we arè witnessing 
the birth of still wider ements for joint defence between” the 
British Empire and the United States. 

“Your declaration, Prime Minister, that in the Far East Britain 
would stand at the side of the United States is a sure sign of the deepen- 
ing interdependence of the free world. A similar declaration on the part 
of the United States as respects Nazi Germany would, I believe, serve 
to shorten this perilous conflict. Such a declaration ‘would be full of 
meaning for the German people. At the same time it would constitute 
a realistic recognition that Britain is the one obstacle in the way of a 
Nazi attack upon the New World.” i 

It became daily clearer that resistance alone would not bring vict 
unless the whole of the resources and the total energy of the free wor. A 
were thrown into the struggle the war might drag for on years, carrying 
in its train famine, pestilence, and horrors still undreamed of. . 

Much was said about a new world order to take the place of the old 
when war ended. He went on: , 

“Tf that new order is not already on its way before the war is over we 
may look for it in vam. A new world order cannot be worked out at 
. some given moment and reduced to writing at a conference table. It is 
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not a matter of parchments and of seals. That was one of the mistaken 
beliefs at the end of the last war. A new world:order, to be worthy of | 
the name is something that is born, not made. It is something that lives 
and breathes, something that needs to be developed in the hearts of 
men, something that touches the human soul. It expresses itself in 
good will and in mutual aid. 

“Tt is the application in all human relations of the principle of help- 
fulness and of service. It is based not on fear, on greed, and on hate, 
but on mutual trust and the noblest qualities of the human heart and 
mind. It seeks neither to divide nor to destroy. Its aim is brother- 
hood, its method co-operation.. 

“While the old order is destroying itself, this-new relationshp of men 
and nations has already begun its slow but sure evolution. ve found 
expression when Britain determined to put an end to aggression in 
Europe, when other nations of the British Commonwealth took their 
place at the side of Britain, and when the United States resolved to lend 
its powerful aid to the nations which are fighting for freedom. It has 
found its latest expression in the Atlantic Charter. 

“AJl these‘factors are combining to create one great brotherhood of 
freedom-loving peoples. It must now be wholly clear that if a new 
world order based upon freedom is to assume definite shape this can 
only be effected through the leadership of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States of America working in whole-hearted 
co-operation toward this great end. On such a foundation of unity of 
purpose and effort all free peoples may well hope to build an epig 
new world order.” - 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 9 


IN Parliament on Sept. 9 Mr. Churchill gave an account of his ‘meeting 

with President Roosevelt and reviewed the war developments since 

his last statement. Late in July he had learnt that the President would 

welcome a meeting with him, and he accordingly obtained his Majesty’s 
ion to leave the country. 

At their discussions important conclusions were reached on four 
main topics: first, on the 8-point Declaration; secondly, on measures to 
be taken to help Russia; thirdly, the policy to be pursued towards 
Japan; and fourthly, there were a large number of purely technical 
matters which were dealt with, and close relations were 
established between high Services authorities of both countries. He 
went on: 

“I LAVE; as the House knows, hitherto, Sema A deprecated ‘te 
formulation of peace aims or -war aiias, ho ut it, by his 
Majesty’s Government at this stage. I Teih Aa it at tinie when. 
fhe end of the war is not in sight, when the conflict sways to and fro 
with alternating fortunes and when conditions and associations at 
the end of war are unforeseeable. But a joint declaration by Great 
Britain and the United States is an event of a different nature. 
Although the ciples in the declaration, and much of the ee 
have ie sees ie to the British and American democracies, 
fact that it is a united declaration sets up a milestone or a monument 
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which needs only the stroke of victory to become a permanent part of 
the history of human progress. 

“The purpose of the jomt declaration signed by President Roosevelt 
and myself on Aug. 12 is stated in the preamble to be: “To make 
known certain common principles in the national policies of our 
respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world.’ ` ` 

“No words are needed to emphasize the future promise held out to 
the world by such a joint declaration by the United States and Great 
Britain. I need only draw attention, for instance, to the phrase in 
paragraph 6—‘after the final destruction of' the Nazi tyranny’—to 
show the profound and vital character of the solemn agreement into 
which we have jointly entered. Questions have been asked and will no 
doubt be asked as to exactly what is implied by this or that point, and 
explanations have been invited. It is a wise ae that when two parties 
have agreed to a statement one of them shall not thereafter without 
consultation with the other seek to put special strained interpretations 
upon this or that passage. I propose therefore to speak to-day only in 
an exclusive sense. 

“First, the joint declaration does not try-to explain how the broad 
principles proclaimed by it are to be applied to each and every case 
which will have to be dealt with when the war comes to an end. It 
would not be wise for us at this moment to be drawn into laborious ° 
discussions òn how it is to fit all the manifold problems with which we 
shall be faced after the war. 

“Secondly, the joint declaration does not qualifiy in any way the 
various statements of policy which have been made from time to time 
about the development of constitutional government in India, Burma, 
or other parts of the British Empire. We are pledged by the declaration 
of August, 1940, to help India to obtain free and equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth with ourselves, subject, of course, to the 
fulfilment of obligations arising from our long connexion with India 
and our responsibilities to its many free races and interests. Burma is 
also covered by our considered policy of establishing Burmese self- 
government and by the measures already in progress. 

“At the Atlantic meeting we had in mind primarily restoration of the 
sovereignty, self-government, and national life of the States and 
nations of E now under the Nazi yoke, and the principles which 
would govern any alterations in the territorial boundaries of the 
countries which might have to be made. So that is quite ` a separate 
problem from the progressive evolittion of self-governing institutions 
mm the regions and peoples which owe allegiance to the British Crown. 
We have made declarations on these matters which are complete in 
themselves, free from ambiguity, and related to the conditions and 
circumstances of the territories and peoples affected. They will be 
found to be entirely in harmony with the high conception of freedom 
and justice which inspired the joint declaration.” 

He then turned to the Battle of the Atlantic, and said it was not 


desirable to give the enemy too precise or, above all, too early informa- 
tion of his successes or failures, and it had therefore been decided that 


the publication of their - shipping losses at regular monthly intervals 
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should cease. He did not think the time had come to give the actual 
figuresfor Jul y and August yet. It was quite true that things had gone 


much better 2 months, and the improvement showed itself in two 
' directions—a great falling off in the si , and an extraordinary 
rise in the last 3 months in the destruction of Axis shipping. This had 


been achieved largely by the di a of new and brilliant tactics 
by the Coastal Command and TAD bombing cher’ and by their 
submarines. The destruction of enemy ohippee D Py both had been 
enormous; in fact, the sinkings of British an ships by enemy 
action in July and August did pot amount to much more than one- 
third of the Axis tonnage sunk by British aircraft and submarines, And 
this despite the fact that “we present perhaps 10 times, or it may be 
even 20 times, the target to hostile attack upon the seas as is presented 
to us by the shipping of the enemy”. His ships made short voyages; 
the gigantic carrying trade of Britain was carried on with never 
than 2,000 ships at sea and never less than 400 in the danger zone. In 
a tribute to the submarine crews he said that in 1941 they had sunk 
or seriously damaged 17 enemy warships, while 105 supply ships had 
fallen to their torpedoes—an average of 15 ships a month, and these 
included a considerable number of laden troop transports and tankers. 

There was also the anti-mining service. Almost evéry night 30 or 40 
enemy aircraft were casting mines in the most likely spots to catch 
British shipping. There were now acoustic as well as magnetic mines, 
and the latter in many dangerous combinations. They did not hear 
much about all this now because, by the resources of British science 
and organization, it had been y mastered. Some 20,000 men and 
1,000 ships toiled ceaselessly with many strange varieties of apparatus 
to clear the ports and channels every morning, and*this went on night 
after night, in all weathers and constantly under enemy attack. 

Next, the salvage service. Since the war the service had 


__ recovered considerably over a million tons of s ipping which would 


ila have been cast away. 

h there had been a great improvement i in the shipping losses, 
it sith be very foolish, a great mistake, to assume that the grave 

threatening them were at an end, and the slightest relaxation 
of vigilance, of exertions, and of contrivance would certainly be followed 
swiftly by very serious relapses. There must'be no vain talk of the 
Battle of the Atlantic bemg won; war was inexhaustible in its surprises, 
and very few of those surprises were of an agreeable character. 

After a reference to his visit to Iceland, where they were received 
with the utmost cordiality by the Government and people, he informed 
the House that “the spacious airfields which we have constructed and 
are expanding there and in Newfoundland will play an ever-incr 
pert, not a rey Aen control of the broad waters, but in the contin 

ow of that broadening stream of heavy bombers now acting against 
Germany night after night which will play a decisive part, or one of the 
decisive parts, in the final victory”. 


He next outlined shortly the developments in Iraq in April and May, 
Ser E Prati ea arr Spi erie reese abe pee p to 
id Ali was due to the fact that their parachute and air-borne 
corps had been largely exterminated in Crete. Over 4,000 of these 


B 
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Te ialist troops were killed and very ra numbers of carrier aircraft 
_destroyed. Next, as to Syria. Despite losses in Crete and ingLibya 
they had been able to invade Syria with forces which ultimately 
reached the equivalent of about 4 divisions. By July 11 Syria was ` 
conquered and the Germans driven out, and this secured the safety of 
Cyprus. Naval and air control over the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ara became effective, and they obtained direct contact with 

urkey.  ” . 

He then pointed out that Britain had no ambitions in Syria, and did 
not seek to replace or supplant France, or substitute British for French 
interests. “I must”, he said, “make it quite clear, however, that our 
policy, to which our Free French Allies have subscribed, is that Syria 
‘shall be handed back to the Syrians, who will assume at the earliest 
possible moment their independent sovereign rights. We do not 
propose that this process of cee an independent Syrian Govern- 
ment or Governments shall wit until the end of the war. We contem- 
plate constantly increasing Syria’s share in the administration. There 
1s no question of France maintaining the same ition which she 
exercised in Syria before the war and which the reich Government 
had realized must come to an end. On the other hand, we recognize 
that among all the nations of Europe the position of France in Syria is 


one of special privilege. 

“There must be no question even in war-time of a mere substitution 
of Free French interests for Vichy French interests. The Syrian people 
want to come back into their own. This is full recognized in the 
documents which have been exchanged between the Minister of State 
and the representative of the Free French.” 

In C ica the enemy had been held up, and his boast that he 
should be-tet Suet ty the aad of May Rad beeaorovel tc be vain: 
Powerful reinforcements had reached the Army of the Nile in the inter- 
val, and he felt considerable confidence that they would be able to 
-defend Egypt successfully. 


Mr. Churchill then spoke of Russia, whose magnificent resistance and 
skilful tactics made it certain that Hitler’s hopes of a short war against 
her would be dispelled. Already in 3 months he had lost more German 
blood than was shed in any single year of the last war. From the 
moment of the invasion, “we have cast about”, he said, “for e 
- means of giving the most speedy and effective ens our new Ally”. 
Naturally, he could not say anything about any military projects, but 
in the field of supply more could be said. The need was urgent and the 
scale was heavy. A considerable part of the munitions‘and iron and 
steel production of Russia had fallen into the hands of the enemy. On 
the other hand, the Soviet disposed of anything from 10 to 15 million 
soldiers, for nearly all of whom they had equipment and arms. , 
* The Anglo-American-Russian Conference would get to work without 
any delay, and meanwhile eo deal had alread: done and much 
material had been sent. ‘““We must be prepared”, he said, “‘for serious 
sacrifices in the munitions field in order to meet the needs of Russia. ... 
It must be remembered that everything that is given to Russia is 
subtracted from what we are.rnaking ourselves or in part at least from 
what would have been sent to us by the United States. In terms of 





oe eee eis, 
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finished munitions of war the flow of our own production in this country 
and the Empire is still rising. It will reach full flood during the 3rd 
year of the war-time munitions productiongas the factories are com- 
Owing to the ‘help to be given to Russia by the United States, “we 
may ourselves”, he said, “expect a definite reduction in military sup- 
plies fram America on which we had counted, but within certain 
limits we are prepared to accept those facts and their consequences’. 


’ He next related how Iran had been repeatedly warned of the dangers 
of infiltration by Germans and how it had been found necessary to 
send British and Russian forces into that country. He went on: 
“The Persian Government having made such resistance as th 
thought fit, sued for peace. We must have the surrender into our han 
of all the Germans and Italians who are on the premises; we must have 
the expulsion of the German and Italian Legations, whose diplomatic 
status we of course respect; and we-must.have the unquestioned control 
and maintenance of the through communication from the warm water 
port of Basra to the Caspian Sea. It is from this point particularly that 
American supplies can be carried into the centre of Russia in an ever- 
widening flow—and British supplies as well—and naturally, every 


. effort will be made, and is being made, to improve the railway com- 


munications and expand the volume of supplies which can be trans- 
ported over the existing British gauge railway, which has happily only 


recently been completed, and now requires only accessions of 
rolling stock and locomotives to expand it greatly as a line of supply. 
“The House will, I have no doubt, approve the somewhat ic 


measures we thought it right to take to achieve those important 
objects, and the further measures we may have to take. The occupation 
of Persia enables us to join hands with the southern flank of the Russian 
armies and to bring into action there both military and air forces. It 
also serves important Bfitish objects in presenting a,shield which should 
bar the eastward advance of the German raider. In this the armies of 
India, whose military quality has become shiningly apparent, will play 
an in i P e a e en ee 
thousand miles or more from the homes of the peoples of India. One 
must.therefore expect that very considerable deployments of British 
and Indian forces, and Australian forces probably, or Dominion forces, 
will gradually manifest themselves in this enormous and desolate or 
ill-developed region.”’ : 


The Allied front now ran in an immense crescent from Spitsbergen to 
Tobruk, and if they looked back a moment they could see the immense 
improvement in the pee in the Mjddle East since the fall of France. 
In June, 1940, they there only 80,000 to 100,000 men, starved of 
munitions and equipment which had been sent to the French front, ~ 
“always first to cater the best we had’’. Nevertheless, after little more 
than a year they had managed to gather very large and well equipped 
armies, which y began to approach 750,000, which were supplied, 
and being supplied, with masses of equipment of all kinds. They had 
devel an air force almost as large as that which they had in Great 
Britain when the war began, and it was rapidly expanding. They had 
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conquered the whole Italian Empire in East Africa, and killed or 
captured the armies of over 400,000 men by which it was defended. 
They had consolidated their positions in Palestine and Iraq,etaken 
effective control of Syria and provided for the security of Cyprus. 
Finally, they had joined hands with Russia in Iran. ““Thus far, then, 
have we travelled”, he concluded, “along the terrible road we chose at 
the call of duty. The mood of Britain is wisely and rightly averse from 
every form of premature exaltation. This is no time for boast or glow- 
ing Probeta; but there is this—a year ago our position looked forlorn 
and well-nigh desperate to all eyes but our own. To-day we may say 
“aloud before an awestruck world: ‘We are still master of our fate; we 
are still captain of our souls.’ ” 


i 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST, SEPTEMBER 11 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT broadcast an address to the nation on 
Sept. 11 in which he began by saying he had been informed by the 
Navy Department that on Sept. 4 the destroyer Greer, proceeding in 
full daylight towards Iceland carrying American mail, had been ‘“‘then 
and there” attacked by a submarine, admitted by Germany to be hers. 
The vessel deliberately fired a to o at the Greer, followed later by 
another torpedo attack, and “I tell you the blunt fact’, he said, “that 
the German submarine fired first on this American destroyer without 
warning and with the deliberate design to sink her”. The Greer was in 
the waters which the Government had declared to be waters of self- 
defence—surrounding the ou of American protection in the 
Atlantic—and she was ing on a légitimate mission. He went on: 

“Tf the destroyer was visible to the submarine when the torpedo was 
fired, then the attack was a deliberate attempt by the Nazis to sink a 
clearly identified American warship. On the other hand, if the sub- 

. marine was beneath the surface and with the aid of its listening devices 
fired in the direction of the sound of the American destroyer without even 
taking the trouble to learn its identity—aes the official German communs- 

would indicate—then the a was even more outrageous, for it 
indicates a policy of indiscrimimate violence against any vessel sailing 
the seas—belligerent or non-belligerent. 

“This was piracy—legally and morally. It was not the first nor the 
last act of piracy which the Nazi Government has committed against 
the American in this war. Attack has followed attack.” 

He instanced the case of the Robin Moor, as to which no apology, no 
allegation of a mistake, no offer of reparations had come from the Nazi 
Government. In July, also, a battleship in North American waters was 
followed by a submarine which for a long time sought to mamceuvre 
itself into a position ofattack. No British or American submarine was . 

` within hundreds of miles of the spot. Then, 5 days previously, a U.S. 
Navy ship on patrol picked up 3 survivors from an American owned 
nt the Sessa, which on Aug. 17 had been torpedoed without warning 
and then shelled near Greenland while carrying civilian supplies to 
Iceland. He continued: 

“In face of all this we Americans are keeping our feet on the ground. 
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Our of democratic civilization has outgrown the thought of feeli 
com to fight some other nation by reason of any single pirati 
attack ên one of our ships. We are not becoming hysterical or losing 
our sense of proportion. Therefore what I am thinking and saying does 
not relate to any isolated episode. Instead, we Americans are taking a 
long-range point of view with regard to certain fundamentals and to a 
series of events on land and on sea which must be considered as a whole 
—as part of a world pattern. It would be unworthy of a great nation 
to exaggerate an isolated incident or become inflamed by some one act 
of violence, but it would be inexcusable folly to minimize such incidents 
in face of evidence which makes it clear that the incident is not isolated 
but part of a general plan. 

“It is a Nazi design to abolish the freedom of the seas and to acquire 
‘absolute control and domination of the seas for themselves, for with 
control of the seas in their dwn hands the way can become clear for their 
next step—domimation of the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere by force. Under Nazi control of the seas no merchant ships of the 
United States or any other American Republic would be free to carry 
on any peaceful commerce except by the condescending grace of this 
foreign ical Power... . The Hitler Government, in defiance of the 
laws of the sea and of the recognized rights of all other nations, has 
sumed to declare on paper that great areas of the seas—even includi 
the vast expanse lying in the Western Hemisphere—are to be 
and no ships may enter them for any purpose except at the peril of 
being sunk. f 
© “Actually they are sinking ships at will without warning in widely 
separated areas, both within and far outside these far-flung pretended 
zones. This Nazi attempt to seize control of the oceans is but a counter- 
part of the Nazi plots now being carried on throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—all are designed toward the same end.” 


He then referred to the work being done by Hitler’s advance guards— 
not only his avowed agents, but also his dupes among Americans— 
and their intrigues and conspiracies in nearly every country in the 
Western Hemisphere. Plots had been hatched, and discovered m 
Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, and Colombia, and “I could multiply the 
instances”, he declared. Hitler knew that to secure world mastery 
he must get control of the sea; he must wipe out the patrol established 
by the United States on the sea and in the air, and he must silence the 
British Navy. It msst be realized that it was true that the U.S. Navy 
was “invincible protection” only if the British Navy survived. “That is 
simple arithmetic”, he said. If the world outside the Americas fell under 
Axis domination, the building capacity of the.Axis Powers would be 
much greater, 2 or 3 times greater than that of all the Americas. ‘‘It is 
time”, he went on, “for all Americans of all the Americas to stop being 
deluded by the romantic notion that the Americas can go on living 
happily and peacefully in a Nazi-dominated world. Generation after 
generation, America has battled for the general policy of freedom of the 
seas. That policy is a very simple one—but a basic and fundamental 
one. It means that no nation the right to make the broad oceans 
of the world, at great distance from the actual theatre of the land war, 
unsafe for the commerce of others. That has been our policy, proved 
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time and time again in all our history. Our policy has applied from 
time immemorial—and still applies—not merely to the Atlantic but to 
the Pacific and all other oceans as well. 
“The unrestricted submarine warfare of 1941 constitutes a defiance— 
an act! of ert ands that historic American policy. It is now 
clear that Hitler has begun his campaign for control of the seas by ruth- 
less force, and | by wipmg out every vestige of international law and 
humanity. His intention has been made clear. The American people 
can have no further illusions about it. No tender whisperings of the 
appeasers that Hitler is not interested in the Western Hemisphere, no 
soporific lullabies that the wide ocean protects us from him, can long 
have any effect on the hard-headed, far-sighted, realistic American 
people. 
“We Americans’, he declared, “are now face to face not with abstract 
theories but with cruel, relentless facts.” The Greer attack was no 
localized operation in the North Atlantic; it was one determined a 
towards creating a permanent world system based on force, terror, an 
murder, and “I am sure even now”, he said, ‘‘that the Nazis are waiting 
to see whether the United States will by silence give them the green 
light to go ahead on this path of destruction”. He went on: 
_ “There has now come a time when you and I must see the cold, 

inexorable necessity of saying to these inhuman, yorestrained seekers 
of world conquest and permanent world domination by the sword: “You 
seek to throw our children and our children’s children into your form of 
terrorism and slavery. You have now attacked our own safety. You 
shall go no farther.’ The normal practices of diplomacy—a Note in 
writing—are no possible use in dealmg with international outlaws, who 
sink our ships and kill our citizens. 

“One peaceful nation after another has met disaster because each 
refused to look the Nazi danger squarely in the eye until it actually 
had them by the throat. The United States will not make that fatal 
mistake. No act of violence or intimidation will keep us from maintain- 
ing intact the two bulwarks of our defence—first, our line of supply 
and material to the enemies of Hitler, and, secondly, the freedom of our 
shipping on the high seas. No matter what it takes, no matter what it- 
costs, we will keep open the line of legitimate commerce in these 
defensive waters.” 





They had so no shooting war with Hitler, and did not seek it now; 
the German ip were presumably not ly concerned by what they 
in America said about them, and the d of Nazism could not be 
brought about by long-range invective. “But when you see a rattle- 
snake poised to strike you do not wait until he has struck before you 
crush ” These Nazi vessels were the rattlesnakes of the Atlantic. 
It was clear the time had come when the Americas themselves must now 
be defended, and “do not let us split hairs”, he said. “Let us not ask 
ourselves whether Americans should begin to defend themselves after 
the fifth attack or tenth attack or twentieth attack. The time for 
active defence is now. Do not let us split hairs. Let us not say, ‘We 
will only defend ourselves if a to o succeeds in getting home or if the 
crew and passengers are k 

“This is the time for prevention of attack. If submarines and raider 
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attack in distant waters, they can attack equally well within sight of 
our shores. Their very presence in any waters which America deems 
vital té its defence constitutes an a . In waters we deem necessary 
to our defence American naval vessels and American *planes will no 
longer wait until Axis submarines lurking under water or Axis raiders 
on the surface strike their deadly blow—first. Upon our naval and air 
patrol—now operating in large numbers over a vast expanse of the 
Atlantic Ocean—falls the duty of maintaining the American policy of 
freedom of the seas now. That means, very simply and clearly, our 
patrolling vessels and aeroplanes will protect all merchant ships—not 
only American ships but an of any flag—engaged in commerce in our 
defensive waters. They will protect them from submarines, they will 
protect them from surface raiders.” 

THe situation was not new; and he instanced the orders issued by 
Jobn Adams and Thomas Jefferson, the 2nd and 3rd Presidents of the 
United States, to clean out pirates and corsairs from American waters. 
His obligation as President was historic, clear, and inescapable. He 
concluded: ‘‘From now.on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter the 
waters, the protection of which is necessary for American defence, they 
do so at their own peril. on ee E 
in-Chief to the United States Army and Navy are to carry out that 
policy—at ‘once. The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. There 
will be no shooting unless Germany continues to seek it.” 

He had no illusions about the aravity of the Step, but the American 
people had faced other grave crises in their history with courage and 
resolution, and would do no less to-day. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


, 
September 2 (Tuesday) 
WESTERN EUROPE = 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale, but some damage 
done in one district in north-east England, with a number of casualties, 
including fatal. Elsewhere little a and casualties reported not 
many. Two raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Cologne bombed in t; good results observed. 
One aircraft missing, During day a convoy une coast attacked, 
fhe laret penal o aih © Tardos ead left sinkmg, and an escort 
ship hit. Bremen bombed by a Fortress on reconnaissance. Further 
sweeps over Channel and Northern France; no enemy fighters seen. One 
aircraft missing. A large supply ship also attacked off Dunkirk, hit 
twice, and left enveloped in smoke. Two enemy ‘fighters destroyed. 
One Blenheim missing. 

German Sublist ses Newcastle harbour bombed in night, pares! 
large fires and violent explosions, and aerodromes in Midlands attack 
effectively. A few ai over North-West and West Germany in night; 
one brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian emer Fighting along whole front previous day,and 
in night, and concentrated blows inflicted on Panzer piace infantry, 
etc.; by the air force. On Aug. 30 31 German aircraft destro 
16 Russian lost. Supplementary: Fleet air arm bombers during past 
3 days made several raids on ports and troops, putting a vessel out of 
action and destroying over 50 armoured cars. 

German communiqué: Operations according to plan. The railway in 
Kharkov area and south-west of Moscow raided with good results, and 
a gunboat sunk and 3 others set on fire on the Dnieper by dive-bombers. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Aircraft on ground at Gerbini and Comiso attacked on night 
of Ang. 31, starting very ‘large fires at latter. Pozzallo and Crotone 
bombed previous day, a train machine-gunned, and munition factories, 
shipping, and the railway attacked, with direct hits on buildings,’ 
causing violent explosions. A cargo ship hit by 3 bombs. 

Italian commuuntgué: Crotone raided; slight damage caused, and 12 
civilians killed and 24 wounded. A train machine-gunned at Pozgallo 
and a few persons wounded. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G. H. Q. Cairo; Patrols active at Tobruk and an A E captured 
and occupied. Heavy dive-bombing attacks by some 1 raat but 
damage and casualties negligible. R.A.F.: -Tripoli heavily bombed on 
night of Aug. 31, one cargo ship believed sunk, and another left fully 
ablaze. The road and railway west of Tripoli machine-gunned and fires 
started, and Mellaha airfield buildings also attacked. South African 
aircraft bombed Benghazi harbour twice, and the landing ground at 
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Ras-el-Tin, Bardia harbour, and stores, etc., at Gambut raided by 
Fleet Air Arm. Two aircraft missing from these and Sicilian actions. 

Italian commenigué: At Tobruk the enemy repulsed everywhere. 
Tripoli and Benghazi raided; one person killed and slight damage 
caused. Four raiders shot down, and destruction of 4 more in recent 
raids now established. Mass attacks on Tobruk by strong German and 
Italian air forces, with direct hits on óil stores, munitions, supplies, 
etc, All the aircraft returned safely. Artillery actions at Wolchefit and 
Culquabert, inflicting heavy losges on enemy. 


September 3 (Wednesday) 


, WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity in night; a very small number of aircraft 
over eastern coastal areas and bombs at one or two places in East 
Anglia and north-east, England. Some damage at one place, but no 
casualties 

Against Germany: Frankfurt and Berlin the mainstargets in ee 
Heavy attacks on industrial buildings and railways, starting man 
fires. Mannheim and other towns also bombed, and Ostend an 
kirk ports. Nine aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Port installations on British east coast and 
aerodromes in Midlands bombed in night. Over the Channel and 
Dutch and Norwegian coasts previous day 7 enemy fighters and 5 
bombers shot down. > 

Enemy aircraft over North and Central Germany as well as Rhihe- 


. Main area in night. Attacks on Berlin also, but heavy fire prevented all 


but few machines from reaching centre of city. A few civilian casualties. 
some fatal. Six raiders shot down. . 


GERMANY AND E 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting th n day. Tallinn 
evacuated after fierce fighting. Now establi ed that 75 (not 31) 
German aircraft destroyed on Aug. 30; on Aug. 31, 23, and 22 Russia, 
lost. Fighting continued everywhere during night. The air force 
active. Supplementary: The 135th German infantry regiment routed, 
and many guns captured. The Germans’ tremendous losses and 
approaching winter causing great distress in mipds of many officers and 
men. On the south-western front 73 soldiers surrendered after killing 
their company commander. ‘Later: Stubborn fighting all day. On 
Sept. 1 39 enemy aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. The Red Star 

counter attacks against a German salient, driving the enemy 
back 30 miles and recapturing 22, villages in 10 days’ fighting. Tass 
Agency: Command of operations round taken over by 
Marshal Voroshilov y on Sept. 2, when a Russian attack round 
the city’s outskirts and pushed the Germans back. 

German communiqué. Successful operations in progress on entire 
front. The Rumanian Air Force took considerable part, and u pee end 
August destroyed 433 Soviet aircraft. Berlin military spo 
German vanguards already i in outskirts of Leningrad, spain REER 
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of main body, which detained by resistance of 50,000 encircled Russians 
and by weather. The Luftwaffe ing the city’s industries, 
railways, and aerodromes from Lake men. The whole Russiah Fleet 
now trapped at Kronstadt and the whole coast thickly sown with 
mines. 


MEDITERRANEAN ARBA 
_ Admiralty An enemy convoy attacked by a submarine while off 
a coast; 2 large schooners sunk. Supply ships north-west of 
attacked; e possibly sunk. Submarines also attacked shipping 
in approaches to harbour. R.A.F.: Gerbini and Camiso 
es, Sicily, bo and aircraft hit, causing explosions. 

Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta attacked in t. Localities 

near Catania and Ragusa, Sicily, raided; damage See 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk harbour shelled; no damage. Patrols harassing 
the enemy and inflicting casualties. , 

R.A.F.: Tripoli attacked by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 1. 
Fires started at the power station followed by violent explosion. Two 
A.A. guns hit and put out of action. Benghazi harbour, Gazala air- 
field, and transport near Barce also bombed, South African aircraft and 
Fleet Air Arm participating. One aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Direct hits by dive-bombers on gun positions 
and camps at Tobruk previous day. 

Italian communiqué: Air activity. against Tobruk successful and A.A. 
gun positions and troop huts hit, causing many fires and explosions. 
In Jerabub area transport lorries carrying troops attacked. Benghazi . 
raided and a village m Cyrenaica machine-gunned; no damage. In 
East Africa the enemy still held in check and heavy losses inflicted on 
him, particularly i in an action at Telva. 


September 4 (Thursday) 


WESTERN’ EUROPE 
ate OPERATIONS 


caine ee few aircraft over Britain in night. Bombs at 
rete north-east 


d; no casualties ee eon ethan sen 
Germany: Brest docks bombed in nigh 


een An industrial pee near Béthune and 7 cher docks 
bombed. nana direct hits. A Fortress also bo the 
Rotterdam d Bien enemy fighters destroyed and 7 British and 
one bomber missing 

German : Two freighters sunk in night near the Wash, 
and harbours on east coast bombed. No enemy operations against 
Reich territory in day or night. 


‘ gourd AND. RUSSIA da 
UBİAN COMMUN tubborn fighting everywhere ous day 
and during night. Sept. 1 39 enemy aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian 


wating aA 
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lost. At the approaches to Leningrad new enemy air attacks being 
continuously smashed by the air force. 

Gerfhan communiqué: Operations proceeding successfully. News 
Agency: Russian attempts on night of Sept. 1 to land on German- 
occupied part of Black Sea coast prevented, and a Russian submarine 
sunk by a bomber. Along the Estonian coast the advance continuing 
despite resistance by the Russians, who suffered extremely heavy 
losses. 

Finnish. qué. The enemy completely defeated on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus, and old State frontier reached along.its whole length. 
tear included many thousands of vehicles, nearly 2,000 horses, 


nearly 200 gums, 7 much other material; also 10,000 men so far. 
Shelling of from distance of 12 miles. 
Helsinki wireless: tn Karelia and in the Kandalaksha area 


the Russians withdrawing step a step. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy of 5 merchantmen escorted by 7 destroyers 

attacked east of Cape Spartivento on night of Sept. 2; one vessel 

WO up. another hit amidships hy a torpedo and 2 ones 

The Italian destroyers apparently fired on their own ships. 

Comiso and Gerbini aerodromes bombed same night, a large aircraft 

shot down in flames, another hit while landing, and others on ground 
machine-gunned. 

Malta attacked by a large force in oes Ai 6 shot down by fighters 
and 3 seriously damaged. No British 1 ight raids again started; 
slight civilian, but no military, 

Admiralty: An Italian submarine fang rammed and sunk by 
cruiser Hermione. No survivors. 

Italian communiqué: Malta bombed in night; direct hits on important 
targets, and a steamer at Valetta set on fire. Three aircraft missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Two air bombing and one machine-gun attack on 
Tobruk during day. No emage TD eigen Low-flying machine-gun 
attacks in frontier area ended , and no British casualties. 

R.A.F. Derma, Gazala, and Bardia attac ed b heavy bombers on 
night of Sept. 2. Barracks and offices at Derna hit and an explosion 
caused, fires started at Gazala, and officers’ quarters hit at Bardia. 
Gambut also raided and fires caused in stores dumps. All aircraft 
returned. In air combats on frontier area South African aircraft 
destroyed 5 enemy "planes, without loss. 

Egyptian comementgué: Cairo and the Suez Canal area raided in 
night. Casualties, one fatal, in a Cairo suburb, but none in Canal area, 

German communtgué. An aerodrome on Suez Canal bombed in 
night, runways destroyed and quarters and munition dumps set on 
fire. 


Italian comementqué: Tobruk harbour installations heavily bombed; 
also fortifications, vehicles, and batteries at Mersa Matruh. w-flying 
attacks made by fighters on motor concentrations and stores at Sidi 
Barrani; many fires started. Aircraft on ground machine-gimned and 
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in air fights 18 enemy aircraft destroyed. Derna raided; several 
casualties among Moslem population and damage to private houses. 
e 





September 5 (Friday) 


` WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity in’ night. Bombs at a few points 
near east coast; no serious casualties reported and very little damage. 
A little activity near east coast of Scotland in day. One aircraft dropped 
bombs at a place*in north-east Scotland; some damage and a few 
casualties. An enemy bomber crashed in east Scotland during morn- 
ing; all crew killed. 

Germany: A tanker bombed and hit off coast of Brittany 
on night of Sept. 4, and a factory at La Pallice attacked. 

German communiqué: A freighter sunk and another badly hit in 
British waters, and port i tions on the Scottish and English 
east coast bombed. Fighters and A.A. guns destroyed 25 enemy 
aircraft over Channel. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

“Russian communiqué: Fighting along entire front previous day. On 
Sept. 2 52 German aircraft destroyed; 28 Russian lost. In the ic ` 
a transport and a coastal vessel sunk by air attack and 2 transports 
heavily damaged and forced to run ashore. Supplementary: In part of 
White] Russia the guerrilla movement now a mighty force, which in 
second half of Aug. kiled 960 Germans, and destroyed 17 tanks. 
Ammunition lorries, supply columns, and motor cycle detachments 
ambushed at several villages and destroyed. Later: Fighting pe baler 
during night. The air force active, and in 6 days’ fighting a 
infantry division routed, sian Baty officers and men. The enemy 
forced to abandon one village after another when driven from positions 
near Bokolo Hill. One air formation in 2 days’ fighting destroyed about 
1,000 of enemy, 80 tanks, 600 motors, and 200 horses. Another smashed 

2 aerodromes west of Lake Ulmen, destroying 74 aircraft. 

Moscow wireless: Berlin raided in night; fires and explosions caused 
among industrial targets. One bomber missing. 

German comm Successful operations; encirclement of Lenin- 
grad proceeding, an, city under fire of heavy artillery Estonia free of 
the enemy. Attempts to attack North-East Germany and Berlin in 

ht ineffective. One raider shot down. 
lin wireless: In central sector between Aug. 25 and Sept. 4 an 
Army Corps captured 17,384 prisoners and destroyed or seized 121 
tanks, 13 armoured cars, 190 guns, 517 motor cars, and 200 other 
vehicles. J 
+ ‘MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: A submarine attack near Straits of Messina resulted in an 
Italian 10,000 ton cruiser being hit by torpedoes and seriously damaged, 
a large liner (possibly the Dusso, of 23,636 tons) being torpedoed and 
almost certainly sunk off Italian coast, a laden tanker being sunk off 
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Sicily, and the supply ship oe pia hit and severely damaged. In 
Central Mediterranean a supply ship of 8,000 tons sunk by another 
submarine. 
R.A.F.: A strong force of Italian fighters approached Malta ‘twice 
- previous day: 9 shot down by fighters and a number of others badly 
Two fighters lost. Gerbini and Catania aerodromes bombed 
and machine-gunned; 2 aircraft destroyed and others 
Italian communiqué: Be enemy fighter formations engaged 


previous day over Malta an Sicilian nel; 22 shot down and 
numbers hit and damaged. Three Sghters . Miccaba air base 
bombed in night. Catania and Cotrone raided; slight damage. Two 
raiders destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A heavy dust-storm at Tobruk. One raid by enemy; 


damage. 
R.A.F.: On night of Sept. 3 an enemy destroyer torpedoed and 
destroyed by Fleet Air Arm off Tripoli, and a large cargo ship hit by 
bombs. Dumps north of Gambut bombed by South Africans on night 
of Sept. 3 and hit, and a German camp near Capuzzo diane a 
day; tents and transport set on fire. All aircraft returned 

German communique: A merchant ship sunk and a large freighter 
aie fire by dive-bombers in Gulf of Suez on night of Sept 


i omens Enemy attempts to attack at Tobak oe tly 
Mersa Matruh and mechanized columns at Jerabub bom 
kea Axis aircraft. 


Wolchefit raided; a few civilian casualties. Enemy forces repulsed 
with loss in the Culquabert sector. 


. September 6 (Saturday) 


` WESTERN EUROPE 


no 


AIR OPERATIONS 

~ Air Ministry: Nothing to report. ' 

Against Germany: Fortress aircraft bombed shipping at Oslo in 
morning during hig h altitude reconnaissance. All returned. 

German communiqué: Railway installations on Scottish east coast 
heavily paba. in day; a cargo ship sunk off Sunderland in night. No 
flights over German territory day or night. 


NAVAL Ce f 

enon EE A t. 4 at 12.30 p.m. a U-boat was attacked 
inside PEN b e area by depth charges at 62.31 di north, 
27.06 degrees west, and was pursued continuously. The U-boat not 
in a position to determine nationality of attacking destroyer; thereupon 
in justifiable self-defence, fired 2 torpedoes at 2.29 p.m.; both missed. 


Destroyer continued pursuit, with depth charges, till towards midnight, 
but without-success. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communtqué: Fighting on whole front previous day. On 
Sept. 3 33 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. Much destruc- 
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- tion by Cossack cavalry penetrating German rear, food stores burned, 
wireless stations captured, and communications cut. Two German 
batta]ions wiped out, and a motorized column attacked; 58 lorries and 
3 petrol tanks destroyed. Tu past 2 days aircraft of Black Sea Fleet 
destroyed over 25 tanks, 100 lorries, and 3 troop trains. In occupied 
districts of Ukraine much destruction effected by guerrillas including 

numbers of cars and motor cycles. Fighting continued throughout 

t. 


German communiqué: Operations making good progress. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: The liner Esperia, 11,398 tons, sunk by a submarine off 
Tripoli in very strongly escorted convoy. Believed to be carrying 
troops. A ship of 4,000 tons sunk by another submarine between 
Taranto and B 

R.A.F.: Ships reaching Cotrone on Sept. 4 attacked by bombers; one 
large vessel hit, causing an explosion. Labini and Catania aerodromes 
- bombed same night, fires and explosions. 

Malta raided on Revers Sg Gps maider abot awn: 


NORTH-AND EAST AFRICA 

RA.F.: Tripoli bombed on night of Sept. 4; a depots hit, 
buildings destroyed, and large fires started, fo by heavy ex- 
easter Barce airfield, railways, and barracks bombed by strong 
orces; direct hits on target, and buildings, tents, and aircraft machine- 
gunned. A landing-ground bombed by Fleet Air Arm, bombs falling 
all round perimeter and among ‘aircraft, tents, and stores. One aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

Italian comemeniqud: Enemy armoured cars, etc., at Tobruk 
by gun-fire, and “fighting between advanced units ended m our , 
favour”. Tobruk and Mersa Matruh airfields attacked by German air- 
_ craft. Tripoli and Barce raided; a hospital and civilian buildings hit, 

y 31 people killed, mostly patients an higgpital: At Wolfchefit another 

attacked; only material damage. At Culquabert an enemy 

ane repulsed with many dead left on the field. 

German communiqué: Hangars and billets at Ismailia aerodrome 
bombed by strong force in night with good effect; on night of Sept. 4 
Suez naval base attacked; 3 cargo ships sunk. 


September 7 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Enemy activity in night over south-west and east 
d in night. Bombs in south-west caused damage and some 
casualties. Nothing elsewhere. 
Rs ig Germany: Huls synthetic rubber factory, in the Rhineland, 
in night; many direct hits, ee Sa Beno 
cations and other targets in Western Germany 
ag on est al ae i ee a atin 
on fire. Eight aircraft missing. The crew of a bomber lost on night of 


e 
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Sept. 2 saved. During day an enemy su sapiy eip ee and an escort vessel ` 
bombed off Dutch coast; joniiek ect Gnas tter blown up. One 
enemy lighter destroyed, and anotherin sweeps over northern France. 
Two bombers and 3 fighters missing 

Cerman comman nid: Four freishtscs-aank off Endan int niet. A 
few British aircraft over Western Germany and Norwegian coast m 
night. Bombs on residential districts, including Beckum area, Dort- 
mund. Casualties, some fatal, among civilians; 11 raiders shot down. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The submarine P33 presumed lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA . 

Russian comonnens. : Fighting along whole front in night and previous 
day. The air force ealt massive blows to Panzer troops, infantry, etc., 
and on Sept. 4 destroyed 61 enemy aircraft; 7 Russian lost. Latest 

for Sept. 3 showed 56 German destroyed. 

Stubborn fighting throughout.the day. The air force active, and 23 
German aircraft destroyed; 11 Russian lost. A German U-boat captured 
in the Barents Sea. 

Supplementary: On Sept. 4 Soviet gunners killed no less than 15,000 

officers and men, and destroyed 100 guns, 34 machine-gun 
nests, 48 mine-thrower batteries, 18 pontoon bridges, 940 armoured 
vehicles, and nearly 180 tanks and armoured cars. 

Red Star report: Further successful counter-attacks i in Kexholm and 
Gomel directions, and the enemy thrown out of several villages in the 
Leningrad sector after massive artillery bombardment. Near Gomel 
an infantry division attacked the left Hank of the German vanguard 


and recaptured several im t villages. 

wireless: A ter pilot said that over 300 German air- 
craft destroyed eget ria r a proaches to the city, and in attacks on aero- 
dromes Soviet pilots had destroyed 75 aircraft. 


German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan. 
Berlm wireless: Russian positions and troops south of Lake Ladoga 
attacked and immense losses inflicted. In the central sector the railway 
destroyed and stations wrecked; 25 aircraft also destroyed. A Soviet 
ip of 2,000 tons sunk previous day off Oesel Island. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Scattered bombs dro near Catania; no 
victims or damage. . Nicosia airport attacked on night of Sept. 5, 
e ace enna Sey ar An alert in Rome im night, when an 
aircraft was o , and a barrage fire opened by outer defences. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Shell-fire at Tobruk, 3 small enemy posts destroyed. 
g Su action on frontier against enemy armoured car patrol. 
iat Spr at the quay at Tripoli bombed on night of jae 5; 
a medi cargo ship hit, and many bombs on quay. 
attacked, fires started and aircraft on ground believed destroyed, "ais 
a motor ‘transport camp to south, causing fires, Martuba aerodrome, 
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` where bombs fell among aircraft, El Adem aerodrome, and Bardia. 
One aircraft 


missing. 
Suez Canal area raided in night; 2 raiders shot down and others 


German communiqué: Abu Suaila aerodrome, on Suet Canal, ey 
bombed by a strong formation. Alexandria raided on night of ue” 
great destruction in the eastern harbour and an oil dump set t. 

Italian comenntgud: Tripoli bombed. 


, September 8 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night confined to east coast Bombs at 
places on south-east coast and at one in east of England; some damage 
and a few casualties. Damage elsewhere slight. Two south-east coast 
towns dive-bombed by aircraft which followed procession of British 
bombers refurning from Boulogne raid; several buildings wrecked and 
many shops and houses damaged. 
Germany: Targets in Berlin, Kiel, and other places and 
Boulogne docks bombed it Apii: Berlin bombed by a very powerful 
force, and many large fires started in centre and in industrial suburbs. 
Four enemy fighters destroyed. Twenty bombers A number 
of aerodromes in occupied territory fon Holland to Brittany also 
attacked Die Ge A, one missing. 
y an A.A. vessel hit and blown up off Belgian coast by a 
hea trol, and a small vessel hit and another damaged in the 
by bombers. Fortress aircraft out on long-distance recon- 


erga 2 Siniralty and cir Mi ' . 
and : A Coastal Command Hudson recently 
enee a ote boat in Atlantic and forced it to surface, when it sur- 
rendered. The Hudson held it prisoner for nearly 4 hours, when it was 
relieved by a Catalina, which acted as gaoler, assisted by other aircraft, 
for nearly 10 hours tore, when warghips arrived and towed the U-boat 
into a British port. 
German communiqué: Military installations on Tyne and Humber 
bombed in night by strong formations; also harbours on east coast and 
aerodromes on the island. Many fires caused. Three merchant ships 
sunk by air bombs during night and previous day. In Channel area 
5 British fighters and 3 bombers destroyed in air combats, and 3 
bombers shot down off Norwegian and Dutch coasts. British aircraft 
flew over North and West Germany and in’Berlin area in night. Strong 
defences prevented attack on Berlin from being fully effective. Casual- 
ties among civilians; 17 raiders brought down. 


7) 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 
War Office commeunsqud: In course of operations in the Arctic a 
landing effected in Spi psbegen by a mixed Canadian, British, and 
Norwegian force onder command. Main purpose, to prevent 


sA 
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aay from using Spitsbergen with its rich coal-mines, as it was known 

lan was to seize all coal available, including this, which would be 
used mhinly for war transport to Far Nort. 

German communiqué: Five armed cargo ships in convoy sunk by 

m.t.bs. off British coast. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Continued fighting throughout night every- 
where. Successes by cavalry detachments against enemy rear; a 
General killed, and a battalion H.Q. captured. 

During the day, fighting everywhere. In Smolensk sector fighting 
for Elnya, pone on for 26 days, ended in rout of the German S 
Division, the 15th Infantry, 17th Motorized, 105th Tank, sith 


` Austrian, and 178th, 292nd, and 268th Infantry Divisions. Remnants 


retreating hastily. Elnya occupied. The air force active. Bucarest 
bombed a night all aircraft returning. On Sept. 5 23 German aircraft 
destroyed; 11 Russian lost, and on Sept. 6 62 German destroyed; 33 
Russian lost. 

German communiqué: Mobile divisions, supported by bombers, 
reached the Neva east of Leningrad on a b: front and captured 
Schlüsselburg, on Lake Ladoga. Ring round Leningrad thus closed, 
and all land communications severed. Finnish troops had reached the 
Svir River. Berlin spokesman: The Murmansk railway cut by the Finns 
between Ladoga and Onega. ; 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy of -3 medium-sized cargo ships attacked by 
Fleet Air Arm on night of Sept. 6 between Sicily and Pantellaria; one 
hit 3 times and stopped listing heavily, and a tanker hit with 2 tor- 
sags Buildings at Comiso aerodrome, and Catania and Gerbini air 
attacked same night; aircraft on ground machine-gunned: and 
put out of action, if not destroyed. - 
Italian communiqué: Palermo attacked by waves of aircraft in t. 
Damage insignificant, but 16 people killed and 25 injured. One aie 
shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Increase of enemy shell-fire at Tobruk. Six bombing 
attacks; damage negligible. 

R.A.F.: Benghari raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 6, with 
direct hits on stores, etc. Boree and Berka and the south of 
Cyrene also attacked. El Tmimi, El Gazala, El Adem, and Martuba 
landing grounds bombed by Fleet Air Arm, 7 aircraft destroyed, and 
others severely damaged. One aircraft missing from these and Mediter- 
ranean actions. ee E 

Italian comenuniqué: Tob by and a 
Barrani air base attacked by Italian fighters 5 T 

und and several motor vehicles. Fortifications, factories, aad 
works at Tobruk bombed, causing vast fires, ~All aircraft 
returned. Mersa Matruh heavily bombed by German aircraft. Ben- 
ghazi and Barce raided; also some villages in the Jebel and Cyrenaica 
regions; no casualties. Two raiders shot down. In East Africa British 
Spaan persisted in their tactics of bombing hospital centres, and 
fs 


i 


>F 
Y 
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main hospital at Gondar attacked from a low altitude; 17 casualties 
among inmates and personnel are fatal. At Wolchefit an enemy,attack 
repulsed, and at Culquabert a successful action against enemy position 
in Denghai hills, driving him out with loss of 100 killed and much 
arms and supplies. 


; September 9 (Tuesday) 


3 WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft over coastal districts, singly, in 
night. Bombs at widely separated points; only minor damage, but 
some casualties at one place on north-east coast. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kassel bombed in night; many fires and much ° 
destruction observed among railway workshops. Objectives at Munster 
and other places jn West Germany and Charbot docks also attacked. 
All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Military installations in Yorkshire and port 
installations at Great Yarmouth bombed in night. Enemy aircraft 
over West and South-West Germany in night; casualties among 
civilians in residential districts, laos in Kassel. One raider 
shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: A convoy of 2 supply ships with strong escort twice 
attacked in night by patrols m the Channel. One, of 4,000 tons, blown 
up and sunk, the second, of 3,500 tons, hit and probably sunk, an 
E-boat probably sunk, and an armed trawler set on fire. British casualties 
4 wounded only. A m.t.b. of Norwegian Navy took part. 

In northern Norwegian waters light forces sank a German destroyer, 
an armed trawler, and another vessel, and the cruiser Bromse, 1,400 
tons, believed to have been sunk. No British casualties. 

German communiqué. In carrying out escort duties for supply of 
troops fighting in far north the training ship Bremse had a surprise 
encounter with British naval forces of a cruiser and 2 destroyers in 
northern Norwegian waters. To protect the convoy the Bremse fought 
superior forces and was sunk. All the ships of the convoy reached 
their destination. In North Atlantic U-boats sank 4 merchant ships. 


GERMANY AND. RUSSIA 
Russian communigus: Fighting everywhere previous day and in 
night. In Leningrad sector extensive guerrilla activities, and in second 
half of August in Luga district over 800 enemy killed, and many 
ER armoured cars, etc., destroyed and ammunition captured. On 
es to Odessa d past 10 days Rumanians lost 20,000 
officers‘and men. The Black Marines in past 3 days had destroyed 
2 Rumanian saree f regiments and much material and captured 6 
tanks, 18 guns, other smaller arms. Later: Stubborn fighting 
all day everywhere. On Sept. 7 the air ferce destroyed 71 enem 
aircraft; Russian losses 24. ces ee 
brought down near Moscow during the day. 


mer, 
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Pravda report: Yelnya recaptured, after extended perm in 
which wry heavy losses infli on the Germans, and by 

of September the entire.enemy formation, amounting to a  bogfaning 
Army group which had dug itself in in the area, found itself almost 
surrounded, and communicatién with the rear was maintained through 
a neck scarcely 5 miles wide. This was under gunfire continually, and 
as the Red Army’s attacks gained in intensity the position became. 
untenable. At the final assault on Sept. 4 the Germans retreated - 
in disorder—a flight rather than a retreat. So far, 102 guns, 195 
machine guns, and large quantities of shells, etc., had been counted. 
Some 50 villages recaptured., 

The Red Star in a` report from H.Q. Southern Army: In counter- 
attack at Gornaistopol (75 miles north-west of Kiev) tanks and 
artillery smashed Panzer columns and prevented enemy from crossing 
Teterev River,-a tributary of the Dnieper. =- 

German communtqué: Arms works and utility services in Leningrad 
bombed previous day and in night, and a t attack also made on 
Moscow. News Agency: Heavy fighting past few days against superior 
Russian forces in area north-east Roslavl (120 miles south of 
Smplensk, on line to Briansk). Tanks, in prereset broke 
through Russian lines. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta raided 3 times in night; slight damage and casualties few. 
One raider destroyed. 

R.A.F.: Palermo attacked by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 7; 
many ditect hits on sheds, docks, jetties, and the dock, with 
explosions and large fires. Licata coastguard station and railway 
sheds also attacked. All aircraft returned. 

Admiralty: A large Italian schooner sunk by a submarine in the 
central Mediterranean, and off Benghazi 2 supply lighters hit and 
damaged; one possibly sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Palermo raided again in night; most bombs fell 
in sea, No casnalties and damage slight. Casualties from raid previous 
night now 27 killed and 58 wounded. Merchant ship Esperia sunk by 
a submarine in Central Mediterranean; nearly all persons on board 
saved. 

Malta raided in night, causing fires and explosions. One aircraft 
missing. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols penetrated deep into enemy positions round 
Tobruk. Several light enemy bombing attacks did little damage. 

R.A.F.: Derna, Capuzzo, and Bardia bombed during day, South 
Africans taking part. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Raid on shipping in Gulf and roadsteads of 
Suez on night of t. 7 extretnely successful; a tanker destroyed 
and 5 cargo ships badi ed. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk, Mersa Matruh, Jerabub, and Sidi 
Barrani bombed by Axis aircraft; the aerodrome at last-named dttacked 
by German fighters and a Hurricane destroyed. à 
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September 10 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Against Germany: A convoy attacked off Norwegian Coast during 
day and a supply ship torpedoed. Gun positions in north-west France 
and ships in the North Sea attacked by fighters on offensive patrol. 
One fighter missing. 
German communtgud: Na enemy activities over Reich territory. 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA . 
Russian comemeniqués: Fighting everywhere previous day and in 
night. On Sept. 8 59 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. 
On Sept. 9 several attempts to raid i driven back, but at _ 
10 p.m. single aircraft reached the city and dropped bombs in various 
places; several fires started in dwelling houses. On approaches to 
and over the city and on enemy aerodromes 31 German aircraft 
destroyed. Supplementary: On Sept. 7 tank units destroyed over 
100 tanks and armoured cars, ‘80 anti-tank guns, 42 field guns, 300 
machine guns, 560 lorries, 300 horse vehicles, 225 motor-cycles, 415 
bicycles, and 16 radio stations. They also killed 7,000 infantry and 
destroyed 3 cavalry squadrons, 

In Latvia guerrillas were cutting communications, blowing up 
bridges, and setting repair workshops.on fire. In Aug. they engineered 
several wrecks of ammunition trains, and in 2 weeks killed 40 German 
officers and 390 men. 

German commamiqué: “In the East constant and successful attacks.” 
Berlin wireless: A counter-attack launched between Roslavl 
and Kirov. The situation in Leningrad area such that all production 
there must soon cease for lack of raw materials and’ power. With 
Finnish forces to north and German to south supplies could not reach 
there, and with the shrinkage of the defence area the base at Hangö 
and the islands of Oesel and Dagö were menaced. 

News Agency: After capture of Schlüsselburg, sappers removed 
10,000 mines, but thousands still remained. The town was in flames. 
The biggest masses of aircraft ever known were now being used against 
the Russians. ; ' 

` MEDITERRANEAN AREA : 

R.A.F.: The Corinth Canal attacked by heavy bombers on night of 
Sept. 8 with direct hits on both banks, and Heraklion aerodrome 
bombed i 


Malta raided same night, only slight damage to-civilian property. - 
One raider destroyed and crew captured. Haifa raid attempted; no 
e or casualties. : 
Italian communiqué: Reggio and Messina raided; no casualties among 
the civilian culate” Fanani harbour works and Haifa oil 
plant bombed, causing fires and explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA , 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Successful artillery action at Tobruk and a small 
patrol driven off. E 


` 


+ 
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R.A.F.: Tmimi, Martuba, Derna, and Gazala airfields bombed, and 
transport on Derna-Tobruk road machine-gunned, starting petrol 
fires. An attack by large force of German fighters on shipping off 
- coast of Cyrenaica beaten off, enemy not returning. R.A.F. stations 
on Suez Canal raided twice in night; one Ju. 88 shot down and another 
damaged. No British casualties, and slight. Two aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

German commeniqué: Abu Sueir aerodrome, on Suez Canal, bombed * 
on night of Sept. 8, causing fierce fires. A freighter in the Great Bitter 
Lake hit and in Gulf of Suez another heavily damaged. Port installa- 
tions at Tobruk and aerodromes and railways in Northern Egypt 
attacked, and Ismailia aerodrome bombed in night-by strong force. 

Italian communiqué: Hits scored by bombers on military targets at 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh, and an enemy bomber shot down at 


September 11 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS’ i 
Air Ministry: Bombs dropped harmlessly by a single aircraft during 
day in north-east Scotland. No other activity. 
Against Germany: Patrols of occupied territory carried out during 
day; hangars attacked in France and Belgium. No enemy fighters 
seen. 


Against Italy: The Arsenal at Turin and other targets in northern 
Italy bombed in night; large fires left burning. , 

German communiqué: No operations over Reich territory. ; 

Italian communiqué: British aircraft flew over the districts of Genoa 
and Turin in night and dropped bombs in vicinity. Two civilians killed 
and some wounded. : 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The naval auxiliary Tonbridge lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA ` 

Russian comemwnsgud: Continued fighting day and night. On Sept. 9 
81 German aircraft destroyed; 41 Russian lost; on Sept. 8 59 German, 
and 27 Russian. i 

Red Star report: In Karelia the Russians began a new attack in Lake 
Toposero sector; the enemy falling back. In fighting near Velikiye 
Lugi during past fortnight German casualties totalled 12,000, and 340 
tanks, 140 guns, and 400 lorries destroyed. German attempt to crosa 
Dvina also defeated, Starina village taken, and 700 Germans killed. 
In the central sector during battle of Elnya German casualties num- 
bered 80,000. In fighting round Kiev a succession of German attacks 
beaten off, Hill 214 captured and held against 4 counter-attacks by 
S.S. battalions, and some 30,000 killed and wounded there and in 
nearby villages, and hundreds of tanks destroyed. 

German 7 i 


communiqué: Operations p successfully. News 
Agency. North of Kiev previous day the Soviet formations broken up 
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into small units, and in central sector a Russian attack thrown back 
with heavy losses. : 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: The Italien tanker Maya sunk in the Aegean by a 
submarine. 

RA.F.: Palermo E TME attacked b atl bombers on nht of. 
SE a riers ram vein , 3 large ships beli 
damaged, and a fire seen near oil stores. Catania and Gerbini aero- 
dromes also bombed and machine-gunned. Messina power station, 
ferry ships, and landing stages bombed on t of Sept. 9, with many 
direct hits, and a very ENA Citadel area. The aerodrome at 
Castelvetrano bombed d A machine-gunned by Fleet Air Arm, starting 
a large fire. 

Italian commun ians nae raided in night. Private dwellings 
damaged and 4 ci injured. One raider destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

GHQ. Cairo: Enemy raids on Tobruk heavier, but no serious 
damage or losses. A small enemy tank trol dispersed by'gun -fire, 

R.A.F.: Gambut and Menastir airfields bombed on night er Sept. 9. 
Two aircraft at former destroyed and others damaged. All aircraft 
returned safely. News Service: Naval aircraft co-operating with R.A.F. 
continuing to take toll of enemy machines on Cyrenaica landing 
grounds; 14 destroyed in a week wuhoat British loss. 

German communiqué: Direct hits previous flay on stores néar Tobruk 
and Mersa Matruh, motor lorry columns dispersed, and railway in- 
stallations in northern Egypt destroyed. A cargo ship sunk in Gulf of 
Suez on night of Sept. 9.~Five enemy fighters destroyed off North 
Africa coast on Sept. 9. 

Italian communiqué: Defence works, the harbour, “etc., at Sr 
bombed successfully by Axis oe and troops at Mersa Ma 
motorized còlumns in Siwa oasis by Italians. A ship at Tobruk 
Italian, and a destroyer east of Y ilum by German bombers, he ty 
shot down 5 Hurricanes in air combat. 


September 12 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Targets in North Germany attacked 
in night, particularly Kiel and RE. causing large fires; also Havre 
and Boulogne docks, aed docks, Norway, an aerodrome near 
Stavanger, and shipping off Dutch and Norwegian coasts. Three ships 
hit. Three aircraft missing. During day a convoy off Dutch coast 
attacked, one large ship hit and left on fire. In offensive operations 
over North Seq and Dutch coast by fighters an enemy fighter destroyed 
and others hit. One British missing. Later, an enemy fighter shot aot 
over Holland. 

Admiralty: A convoy in the North Sea attacked several times by 
bombers in night; one shot down and another damaged by destroyer 


Me 
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Vimsera. One small cargo ship damaged, but now safe in port. The 
Germen High Command claimed that on previous evening 3 freighters 
y by aircraft south-east of Yarmouth. Actually no ship sunk, and 
one ee rae under 3,000 tons. 

ge ead iqué: Three freighters totalling 21,000 tons sunk 
in night south east of Great Yarmouth, a light cruiser damaged by 
bomb hits, and another freighter damaged north-east of Alnwick. Hits 
with heavy bombs on a blast furnace near Middlesbrough and on 
harbour installations on east coast. The north German coastal area 
attacked by bombers in night with slight effect; some losses i in dead and 
wounded among civiliais. Two raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German commumaué: A convoy of over 40 ships attacked in North 
Atlantic repeatedly for several days by U-boats; 22 ships so far sunk, 
totalling 134,000 tons, and 2 others to oed and could be considered 
lost. In Channel patrol boats repelled many attacks by speed boat 
unit, and 3 of enemy sunk. All vessels of convoy eS | destinations 
undamaged. 


GERMANY AND -RUSSIA 

Russian commenigué: Stubborn fighting everywhere previous day 
and in night. During the day Chernigov (on the Desna 70 miles 
south-east of Gomel) evacuated after stubborn pean. On Sept. 10 
53 German aircraft destroyed, 32 Russian lost. Supplementary: On 
approaches to Leningrad an air squadron destroyed an aerodrome, 
wrecking 22 aircraft and setting fire to fuel tanks and buildings. 

Red Star report: A crossing of the Lower Dnieper forced at 4 
and Koritsh island, in the Dnepropetrovsk region, captured. ae 
advancing westward entered Olkha village. Other press reports: Three . 
important villages in approaches to Leningrad captured. 

Moscow wireless: Attacks made on all 3 main rate Tass Agency: 
The hospital ship Siberia bombed and set on fire on way from Tallinn 
to Leningrad with 1,300 people on board, mostly women and children, 
who were repeatedly bombed and machine-gunned after taking to 
boats. Some 400 drowned or killed. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing favourably despite bad 
weather and difficult terrain. News Agency: Voroshilofi’s Army 
launched twin counter-attacks across Volkov and Luga rivers, some 
100 miles south and south-west of Leningrad. The Russians also making 
strong efforts to force their way south across Volkov in Novgorod area, 

ust north of Lake men. On central front, Russian attacks supported 
p powerful tank forces; brought to a standstill by counter-attack 
with air re port. 

Berlin wireless: Smolensk some 45 miles behind the present German 
front and Gomel even farther. In sectors east of these towns there had 
been repeated Russian attacks, but these had now ceased, and anyway 
had not hampered German operations. 

British press reports from Sweden: Russian counter-attacks, first 
begtin south of Smolensk e, now continuipg north of Smolensk 
along Moscow-Riga railway, including Velikive-Lugi region, where 
Timoshenko now taking the offensive, near Valdai Hills sector, . 


é 
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Germans reported to be speeding up operations in north against 
Murmansk, having brought reinforcements partly through eorth 
Norway. Now making another attempt to advance from Salla - towards 
Kan and the White Sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Heavy attack on Messina on night of Sept. 10. In Ionian 
Sea previous day 2 merchant ships and a destroyer attacked; the larger- 
of the ships hit twice and left in sinking condition. Bombs dropped near 
Acre, Palestine, on night of Sept. 10 by one aircraft; no damage. 

Italian Malta’s naval and air bases bombed in night, 
and Haifa refineries attacked, with direct hits. Larnaca also 
raided. Palermo raided again; 4 civilians killed, and some buildings 
damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Exchange of shell-fire at Tobruk and on frontier.. 

R.A.F. Benghazi harbour, Martuba aerodrome, and Gambut and 
Derna landing grounds bombed on night of Sept. 10; many fires started 
and bombs seen to fall among aircraft on ground. On previous day 
Azozo aerodrome hangars attacked successfully. A locality in Suez 
Canal zone attacked in night; bombs dropped but no military or ship- 
ping damage. One raider destroyed. ` 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk and Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis, 
also advanced airfields, etc., at Fuka, causing vast destruction. 
Benghazi raided; no casualties. : 


September 13 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs in night at pomt on north-east coast; some 
casualties. Two raiders destroyed. Aircraft over London late in 


evening. 
Germany: Industrial targets in Frankfurt and elsewhere in 
oe attacked in night by considerable force; also docks at Cher- . 
and St. Nazaire, and shipping off Frisian islands. A medium-sized 
; pie! y ship hit. Two aircraft missing. Several offensive patrols over 
Channel and occupied territory in day; one enemy fighter destroyed ane 
another damaged. No British loss. 

German comm : Three cargo ships hit off Great Yarmouth, and 
aerodromes in the Midlands and arms factories and an gil depot in 
south-east England bombed in night. SeaePorengh attacked in day and 
a factory hit. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: The number of ships sunk by U-boats in attack 
on convoy announced previous day now 28, totalling 164,000 tons, 4 - 
more cargo ships and 3 escort ships having been sunk. 


~x 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


~ Russign communiqué: Fighting everywhere the previous day and 


in the night. On Sept. 10 53 German aircraft destroyed; 32 Russian 
lost. On Sept. 11 enemy pa repeatedly tried to raid Leningrad, but 
were driven off. Isolated aircraft broke through late in evening and 
started some fires; these soon extinguished. In approaches to the city 
11 raiders destroyed. In Gulf of Finland on Sept. 10 4 German cutters 
and 2 barges rammed by armoured cutters and sunk, with several 
hundred infantry soldiers. 

Red Star report: Battlefield in Briansk sector “one mt tank 
cemetery”. A German offensive launched at end of A advanced 
on Trubchevsk, but enemy repulsed after a great battle. The 
Russians now pressing Germans on a wide front between Desna and 
Soj rivers, -and so far had captured 26 towns and villages and killed — 
10,000 Germans. 

German communiqué. Offensive operations proceeding TAE S T 
according to plan. 

Fi communiqué: Nine enemy ‘planes shot down by fighters, and 
2 ae destroyed by machine-gun fire. An air formation attempt- 
ing to attack Viipuri duven off by fighters. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
ai io Ships and dry dock at Palermo attacked by heavy bombers 
ht of Sept 11, and a munitions works at Licata a station 
ad} Fleet Air Arm. Same night and on Sept. 12 a convoy 
in Central M iterranean bombed by Fleet Air Arm and R.A.F., one 
large cargo ship left sinking and another hit and left EE a third 
hit twice aieia fie, and a fourth hit more than once by heavy 
bombs. : 
Malta attacked on night of Sept. 11; no casualties. 
Dutch Admiralty: A supply ship of 6 ,000 tons sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean by a Dutch submarine. 
Italian communiqué: Catania area raided; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily bombed on night of Sept. 11, causing 
fires on Moles. A tanker straddled. Motor transport on roads between 
i and Tokra and between Barce and Slonta machine-gunned. 
An Italian bomber shot down in the Western Desert. Four aircraft 
missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 
Italian Effective action by Axis aircraft against Tobruk, 
Mersa Matruh, and an airfield in the tian desert continued, and- 
gun-fire on Tobruk and Sollum fronts. i raided; native houses 


damaged. 
` September 14 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
re ieee i 
few ete over east coast in night. Bombs at 
a a pets is nd dam ight. No casualties reported. 
Wy a dor ons ea es ily bombed in night by large force, 


- 


- 
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bombs straddling dry docks berthing Scharnhorst and Gnetsenan. 

Havre docks also bombed. Several aerodromes in France attacked by 

hters, and one aircraft destroyed and others damaged while landing. 
aircraft returned. 

Admiralty: At dawn on Sept. 12 carrier-bome naval aircraft attacked 
shipping off ‘Bodö, Norway, and military targets in vicinity. One 
supply ship’ of 2,000 tons sunk, and others damaged, an aluminium 
works set on fire, and an electric power station bombed. All aircraft 
returned safely. A 

German communtqué. A British destroyer hit with a heavy bomb in 
air attack-on a convoy off Yarmouth reported previous day. No 
activity over Germany day or night. 





- GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Fighting eons whole front. On t. 11 50 
German aircraft destroyed; 34 Russian lost. Bucarest bombed on night 
of Sept. 13. 

Irvestia: A 3-day battle near Gomel ended in Russians defeating a 
German attempt to break through to Trubchevsk, 120 miles east of 
Gomel and 60 south of Briansk. retreated, abandoning much 
material. In the defence of Kiev 4 enemy divisions had recently lost 
70 to 80 per cent of their effectives. 

German qué. New successes impending. Strong units having 
forced their way into Leningrad fortifications the close encirclement of 
the city continuing unchecked despite violent resistance. Berlin wire- 
less: Prisoners reported ‘‘many explosions in all quarters of Leningrad”, 
political commissars having ordered blowing up of all buildings such as 
railway offices, post offices, schools, etc. 

News Agency: Fortifications and an aerodrome in Crimea dive- 
bombed by strong formations previous day. 

Helsinki press telegram: Most of the Finnish forces in Karelian 
isthmus transferred to area narth of Lake Ladoga, with object of 
conquering Soviet Karelia. 


a 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Heraklion and Maleme aerodromes raided by heavy bombers 
on night of Sept. 12; many bombs on targets, and large fires and ex- 
plosions seen. Gerbini and Catania airfields attacked same hee 
Fleet Air Arm and aircraft and buildings machine-gunned. All air 
returned. ` 

Attack on convoy en route to Tripoli reported previous day continued 
on night of Sept. 12, 3 cargo ships hit and set on fire, a fourth steppe 
- with black smoke seen issuing from it, 3 others hit and another possibly. 
No ship in the convoy escaped , 

ee a ee ee A 
Eastern Mediterranean. In an attack on an Italian convoy 4 enemy 
*planes shot down. 


NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: At Tobruk deep penetration by patrols into enemy 
positions, without making contact. Enemy bombing attacks in night 
continuous, but no casualties suffered and no important damage. Later; 


` 
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a German patrol destroyed near Tobruk. Artillery fire on enemy posts 
caused explosions. Several raids caused no material arp Pe 

R.A.F.: Gambut and Gazala airfields raided by South Africans on 
` Sept. 12, "and Bardia and Gambut that night by Fleet Air Arm, causing 
fires among dumps. One aircraft destroyed on ground, others damaged, 
and petrol containers set on fire. South of Conant enemy positions 
bombed previous day. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Gun positions and camps round Tobruk 
bombed on night of Sept. 12. 

Italian communiqué. Heavy bombs dropped on targets at Tobruk on 
night of Sept. 12; large fires and explosions among barracks, gun posi- 
tions, munitions, dumps, etc. A British aircraft Sate dict down at Bardia. 
In Culquabert sector a ear station bombed and machme-gunned, 
and a tew persons wounded. One raider brought down. 


Sine 15 (Monday) 


A WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Bombs on a iwi on north-east coast by one aircraft 
in night; some damiage and a few casualties. 

Germany: A convoy attacked off Frisian Islands during day; 
one ship left sinking and another hit and damaged. Shipping at 
Haugesund on west coast of Norway and a factory nearby also bom 
Several offensive patrols over Channel and France; an enemy fighter 
destroyed. Two aircraft missing 

German communiqué: Aire E oi Baa east 
coast in night. No aircraft over Reich territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communtqué: Fierce fighting throughout previous day and 
night; after many days of stubborn resistance enchug evacuated. 
On Sept. 12 67 enemy aircraft destroyed;- 28 Russian lost. On 
north-western front one unit of Voroshiloff’s Army, in course of 
repeated battles, destroyed over 10,000 Germans, 200 tanks, and hun- 
dreds of. Sina and guns. Supplementary: The guerrilla movement 


steadil in all regions of occupied -White Russia, and over 
1,000 eat By dogged fag the Germans 
Moscow statement: By dogged fighting the ented from 


continuing their advance after taking Kremench e development 
of a pincers movement aimed at Kharkov ea obstructed. The 
Luftwaffe defeated in air fighting over Leningrad approaches in which 
over 100 aircraft took putea: German bombers destroyed. 

German : Successful progress of offensive, and encircle- 
ment of Leningrad further closing in, with tough fights for fortifications, 
constructed on modern lines. Repeated counter-attacks, with heavy 
tanks, being broken. Berlin wireless: The Russians had included bad’ 
road conditions among factors likely to hold up;German advance, but 
the engineering corps and labourers of Todt organization had overcome: 
this difficulty, repaired old roads, and built new ones. Bombers sank a 
5,000 ton transport and 2 other ships i in the Black Sea. 


~ 
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R.A.F.: Gerbini aerodrome bombed on night of Sept. 13. The crew 
of an aircraft lost on Sept. 12 now safe. One aircraft missing. 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activities from Tobruk intensified on night of 
Sept. 13, and brilliant raids made. An Italian officer and 3 men cap- 
tured in one strong point, and heavy casualties inflicted in 2 others. 
A strong enemy force supported by tanks, in retaliation, overran a 

rane a Three German tanks engaged in this action 
were later a by British tanks and the enemy concentration 
dispersed by heavy gun-fire. In the frontier area 2 enemy columns 
penetrated some miles into Egyptian territory south of Sofafi. Ad- 
vanced elements of British mechanized forces, with air support, 
engaged them and inflicted considerable losses and damage. One 
German tank captured, with crew, and both columns withdrew, _ 
aang followed up. 

F.: A strong force of South African aircraft attacked enemy 
transport and armoured cars in frontier area previous day, many bombs 
falling among vehicles and many direct hits scored. The attackers 
engaged by Cerna and Italian fighters, 6 of which shot down. One 
bomber and 3 ters missing. Gambut landing-ground also raided 
and many destroyed or damaged; raided ae in night, and 8 
aircraft destroyed. An Italian S. 79 shot down over the frontier. Tripoli, 
Benghazi, and Barce bombed on oo of Sept. 13, and shipping at 
Tripoli hit and an oil store at Barce destroyed. At Zuara a large ship 
` seen on fire, and later exploded. 

In al] these actions 14 enemy aircraft destroyed; 7 British missing, 
but 2 pilots safe. 

Alexandria announcement: In first half of September over 100,000 
tons of enemy merchant shipping sunk in Mediterranean by submarines 
and aircraft: also 2 Italian destroyers and 2—possibly 3—large liners, 

Italian communigué: Local actions on Tobruk front, Le heavy 
logses inflicted on enemy and many prisoners taken. sata and 
Benghazi raided; private dwellings damaged and naa 

destroyed. One raider shot down. Successful actions on gen Tana 
on and in Wolchefit sector. 
eaten News Agency: Fierce fighting east of Tobruk previous 
evening, and “important positions” captured. 

German communiqué. Camps, tanks, and cars dive-bombed near 
Sollum. Oil depots at Suez and Port Tewfik set on fire on night of 
Sept. 13. . 


` 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Sopt.,10. ——It was announced that 2 secret German wirelees trans- 
mittmg sets had been found in Santa Cruz territory, Patagonia. They 
had been broadcasting in German. 

The Parliamentary Committee investigating Nazi activities presented 
a motion to the Chamber declaring that the German Ambassador had 
exceeded his functions and abused his diplomatic privileges; that the 
German Leagues of Welfare and Culture, and the Federation uniting 
them, and the German trade union should all be dissolved, since they 
were the successors of the German Labour Front; that their leaders 
should be deported; and that legal recognition of the German Chamber 
of Commerce should be withdrawn. 

Sept. 14.—Wiedemann, Hitler’s agent, arrived in Buenos Ayres from 


o. 
Sopt. 15.—The Chamber of Deputies, by 78 votes to one, passed a 

resdlution accusing the German Ambassador of abusing his diplomatic 

privileges. ` 

AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Fadden, spéaking in Canberra, said that what they 
had done so far was not enough, their slogan for the 3rd year of the 
war must be “more and more”. They must close their political ranks, 
as a victorious peace and the retention of democracy transcended 
everything else 
~ Sept. 6.—It ‘was announced - that Sir Earle Page, Minister of 
Commerce, would go to London as Australia’s representative. 

Sept. 11.—The British Supply Mission, after visiting 87 munition 
and machine-tool factories, issued a report expressing the belief that 
Australia would deliver the goods, and the British Government 
not to hesitate to sanction expenditure through doubt of this. This was ' 
a mechanical and an engineers’ war, far more than any previous war. 
Australia was a ing her maximum possible output of munitions 
in view of her supplies of labour, machinery, and raw materials, and 
before new forms of production were undertaken the authorities should 
consider whether these could be drafted on to the industrial structure 
successfully or only by interrupting production which was already 

satisfactorily. 

Sept. 12.—The Prime. Minister stated that at the end of 1940-41 a 
had 420,000 men fighting, making munitions, and producing 
and food. The problem of 1941-42 was.to find 230,000 more men aa 
war effort, and at least 160,000 mast be transferred from civilian pro- 


r duction. 


BELGIUM i 

Sept. 8.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in London, said that the 
attitude of King Leopold in October 1936, when he renounced the 
Locarno policy m favour of one of armed independence, had been 
criticized under a misapprehension. The change was made mainly to 
reconcile Belgian public opinion to an increase of expenditure on 
armaments, and the military credits noted between 1936 and 1940 were 
the largest in Belgian history. Solong as there was any chance of g real 
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collective security Belgium was heart and soul with the League; only 
after the failure of the policy of sanctions did she have to modify her ' 
commitments. 

M. Spaak also disclosed that more than once the Government had 
intimated to France that they would be very pleased that the Magmot 
Line should be prolonged to the sea, either on French or on Belgian 
territory, but France had not taken the hint. 

Sept. 11—The Government issued the official account of the war 
during 1939 and 1940. (Published for the Foreign Ministry by Evans 

' Brothers Ltd., London.) $ ” 


BRAZIL 

Sept. 7.—The 119th anniversary of the-independence of Brazil was 
celebrated. President Vargas broadcast a warning to the nation which, 
he said, must cherish no optimistic illusions; it must remain alert and 
prepare for the “worst eventualities”. Only thus would they be in a 
position to mobilize at any time their defence resources and moral 
strength in the service of their own defence or asa consequence of their 
undertakings in the work of pan-American co-operation. 

Of the policy of the Americas as a whole he said: “AIl aggression, 
from whatever quarter, will find us a united doc made up of the test 
number of nationalities that has ever constituted a defensive alliance.” 
All the war preparations of the Americam peoples were defensive, and 
“such preparations do not belong only to the nation making them, but - 
constitute an arsenal for the whole continent”. 


BULGARIA ; 

Sept. 3.—Italian reports stated that 100 (Communists had been 
arrested in Sofia, including a former Deputy. 

The Prime Minister told a meeting of Government supporters in 
Parliament that Bulgaria’s attitude was unchanged—she remained at 
the side of the Axis Powers. 

Admiral Raeder was reported to be in Sofia. 

Sapt. 4.-Large numbers of German troops were rted to have 
arrived in the country, and shipping was concentrated at Varna and 
Burgas. 

Sept. 11.—Announcement of Soviet protest against attitude of 
Bulgarian Government. (See U.S.S,R.) 

Sept. 14.—The Cabinet decided (according to French reports) to put 
the country on a war footing, and enforce the death penalty for sabotage 
and serious profiteering. The 1921 class were to be called up the next 
day, followed by those of 1922 and 1923. 


CANADA 
Sept. 4.——Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at the Mansion House. 
(See Great Britain.) 
Sept. 5.—The er of Munitions told the press that Canada was 
now making munitions for Russia and intended to ship large quantities. 
She was also sending materials to China and other Eastern areas. 

Sopt. 7.—-Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Montreal, and told 
ia We e ae au aa posed to the formation of 
ial War Cabinet. He also said S retention of the Vichy 
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Minister in Ottawa was desired by the British Government because it 
srt a the only surviving link with Vichy. 

Sept. 8.——The Minister of Munitions announced an Order in Council 
curtailing the production of motor cars for sale in 1942 to 44 per cent 
of the 1940 figure. 

Sept. 9.—The Duke of Kent broadcast a farewell to the Canadian 
people in which he praised the Empire air-training scheme and the 
country’s war effort, saying the former was to play one of the major 
rôles in the ultimate victory. After a tribute to President Roosevelt 
he said: “I believe that out of this conflict there will surely be born a` 
pees and union of those people who speak a common language. 

understanding will be the means of rededicating those simple 
faa of life, honesty and fair dealing between men and nations, 
upon which any new and better order must be founded.” He concluded 
with a eulogy of “the magnificent spirit of the whole Canadian people, 
who are resolved to see the war through to a victorious finish”. 

Sept. 14.—A Reconsecration Week was supported by both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant bodies throughout the country, and in military 
barracks, air training centres, and naval barracks every man in the 
fighting forces joined in the common rededication of lives to the cause 
for which the Commonwealth was fighting. 

The Minister for Agriculture, in a broadcast en the ceremonies, said 
Canada could muster a million men for the forces and would then have 
left 7 million persons over 16 years old who, if properly organized, could 
achieve the production required from Canadian farms and factories. 


CHILE 


Sept. 10.—The Government began pro against the German 
colony in Santiago, the police summoning 12 of the leading members, 
arresting the manager of the German bank, and the managers of Siemens- 
Schuckert and the German Electric Co. Searches were made at the 
offices of the chief business firms, including the Transocean Service, at 
the Nazi H.Q., the German bank, and elsewhere,-and large quantities 
of circulars and documents discovered. 

Sept. 11.—Action inst the Germans continued. Boeltger, com- 
mercial attaché at the Embassy, was understood to have admitted that 
he was chief of the Nazi Party in Chile, appointed by Hitler himself, 
and it was also ascertained that there were 20 Nazi block-groups in 
Santiago alone, operating to develop the movement. 


CHINA 
Sopt. 2.—Visit of the Ambassador in W to the U.S. State 
ent and assurances received. aU A.) 
ept. 8.—It was learnt that the Stabilization Board of China had 
announced that the British and American banks in Shanghai had 


agreed to buy and sell foreign ex only at the official rates fixed 
by the Board, and that the Chinese were co-operating (under 
the freezing orders 14 banks were licensed to d in foreign ex- . 


A ae at spokesman, commenting on the ee ae 
talks, said: “There need be no anxiety t a possible Far ern 
Munich since no settlement is possible without the consent of China.” 


- 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 








os SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY : 

Sopt. 14.—The Chungking press reported that some 100,000 Japanese, 
including parachute troops, were attacking the Communist forces 
holding the mountains on.the borders of Shansi and Hopei. 


SOUTH CHINA : 

Sept. 3.—The Japanese withdrew from Foochow. The Chinese 
stated that they did so hurriedly after a severe Japanese reverse at 
Tungkow the previous evening, and were being ceaselessly attacked 
in and round the port. i 

Fighting was reported in Hainan and in several parts of South 
China. A Japanese spokesman im Hong-kong stated that they had 
left Foochow after completing the task of destroying China’s supply 
route in that area. = 

Sept. 6.—The Chinese reported the reoccupation of all the coast 
towns in Fukien. iy 


COLOMBIA — i 

Sept. 12.—The Government announced that an investigation was 
being made of properties owned by Germans. They had recently re- 
ceived reports of the probable existence of secret airfields on German- 
owned property between Baranquilla and Cartagena. 


EGYPT 


Sept. 10.—General Brett, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Corps, arrived 
in Cairo on a tour in the main war zones to see how American war- 
planes were standing up to battle conditions. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Sept. 3.-—Further strong Indian reinforcements arrived. 
Sept. 9.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Singapore. 


FINLAND í 

Sept. 3.—Swedish reports stated that 6 Members of Parliament had 
been arrested for high treason; also a member of the Helsinki Muni- 
cipality. The Helsingin Sanomat stated that the fall of Viipuri meant 
that from the Finnish point of view the war was already ended. ~ 

Sept. 4— Field Marshal Mannerheim, in an Order of the Day, an- 
nounced that the old frontier on the Karelian Isthmus had been reached 
and went on: “Further endurance will be required of us. The time has 
not come yet for us to turn our swords into ploughshares. New days 
are dawning ever brighter before our eyes and are giviig us strength to 
go through the storm which is sweeping over the world towards 
enduring peace.” 

Sept. 9.—American reports stated that armistice talks had recently 
taken place with the Russians, the initiative coming from the Finnish 
representative in -a European neutral capital who approached the 
American Minister as an intermediary. Moscow was understood to 
have accepted in principle a proposal that the 1939 frontier should be 


. 


* 
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restored. When, however, Marshal Mannerheim announced that Eastern 
(Russiqn) Karelia would pass to Finland the discussions ended. 
Sept. 14.—Speaking at Vasa the Minister of Trade was reported to 
have said that they. wholeheartedly wanted peace, and that their 
participation in the fighting against Russid was no to do with the 
aly nae war. “We are sure that Germany will win”, he said, “and 
will lose; therefore any peace we concluded with Russia 
would become null and void. ... We are fighting to defend our country 
and establish secure frontiers. The frontiers will be definitely established 
at a future peace conference.” ; 


FRANCE l 

Sapi. 6.—A proclamation was published in Paris from the Canc: 
of the occupation troops stating that after the murder of a member 
of the German Army on Aug. 22 he had warned the population that if 
there was any as f attempt hostages would be pri Despite this 
warning an attempt had been made on the life of a German. soldier 
on Sept. 3, and mquiry showed that the culprit must have been a 
5 Communist. As a reprisal 3 French hostages had now been 
shot. 


‘The arrest was announced of Gabriel Peri, a Communist journalist 
who in 1940 had been sentenced i in his absence to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

S EIA dee maei Vick ET Court of 
Political Justice to deal with persons deemed responsiblè for causing 
the war. Reports from Vichy stated that the 3 men shot on German 
orders were Comins unists; they were not shot > French troops, and the 
responsibility rested with the German Arm 

It was stated officially in Vichy that A the British occupation of 
Syria the cost of living had Jonii and that bread was very scarce 
and so bad that the natives asked whether it was made of coal or 
earth. 

ae t. 13.—The German Commander in Paris issued an order that 

olding of firearms and other war material was punishable by 
Tath. Reports were current of acts of sabotage in the railway yards at 
Le Mans and Juvisy; also of arrests of “Communists” 'at Le Mans, 
Montpellier, Toulouse, and elsewhere, and their sentencing to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Sepi. 15.—Information available ofthe movements of German troops 
indicated that some 20 divisions had left the country since the time 
when prep@rations for the attack on Russia began, and that about 20 
femained as the garrison for occupied France. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 2.—An official commentator on the home wireless service said 
of the beginning of the third year of the war: “We have no reason to 
celebrate this day, but also no: Teason to conceal it.” The two main 
obstacles to a ‘European renaissance” were the British plutocracy and 
Bolshevism, but nothing was impossible for the German forces. When 
the task of destroying Bolshevism was completed then the Continent 
would be freed from British domination and Communist danger. “We 
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must fight this war for life or death with Great Britain’, he said, “for 
without freedom our life is not worth living.” 

The Bérsen Zottung said, “we know to-day that up till now th Soviet . 
Army is the strongest and hardest opponent we have faced, as regards 
both men and material. This opponent, who, though he has lost 1} 
million men as prisoners and several times that number dead, more 
than 14,000 Panzer troops, over 15,000 guns, and 11,250 aeroplanes, 
still continues the struggle and sends masses of human beings to new 
hecatombs, is the hardest opponent of all as regards the unscrupulous 
bratality of his rulers and the blind fanaticism of his fighting men”. 

It also referred to the immense distances to be covered, but stated _ 
that the enemy had now: lost more than half his war potential, and 
“even though the pistols of his political commissars drive masses more 
moujiks to death against the German machine guns, even though his 
war methods retain a certain degree of hardness; we know that the 
German soldier is harder still—the final victory is his”. 

The Munich Neuste Nachrichten said that: ‘Germans must not be 
afraid if they have to bear still heavier sacrifices; they must be proud 
that probably every family will have the honour of sacrificing a member 
to win the fmal victory.” 

The Frankfurter Zestung printed a wide survey of the situation, in 
. which it admitted that they would have no ay task in defeating 

Britain. The “widespread and devilish ha against National 
Socialism and its representatives’ was due, it said, to the success of 
British METEN and it went on to'agree that during the past Phe 
England had improved in some way her strategic position, though these 
successes would not help her to win the war. 

It also said that “obviously the greater part of the British and 
American people, including leading members of the Church, approve 
poner ea Stalin in his fight against Hitler. At the beginning of 
the 3rd year of war England and America are more than ever deter- 
mined to bring about the downfall of National-Socialism—and never 
has Churchill been more aggressive than after his meeting with 
Roosevelt”. f 

The D.A.Z. warned its readers of the sacrifices ahead, and the 
Kölnische Zeitung emphasized the strength of the Russian resistance, 
warning against dangerous hopes. 

The Berlin wireless stated that up to Aug. 29 only 3,853 persons 
had been killed by the British bombmg raids. 

Sept. 4.—Admiral Cadow, writing in the D.A.Z. on the 2 years of 
naval warfare, said the Atlantic battle had resulted in further British 
losses, and the total sinkings by the end of June reached*12,400,000 
tons, and this had since been increased to over 13 million tons, im 
addition to losses thro mines, , and other mishaps at sea.. 
The decision in the war depended, he said, on the Battle of the Atlantic 
and on their success in fighting the blockade by widening the basis 
of their supplies. , % 

The war in the East was on the way to accomplish this. The press 
reported that Himmler’s deputy, Heydrich, was demanding that a 
“People’s Report’ Service” should be created, with a: view to the 
“mobilization Sf the entire political alertness of the whole nation”. 
. An article by an Appeal Court Councillor in Deutsche Justix declared 
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that all treasonable activity must be throttled at the start, and there- 

fore the duty of denunciation should not be restricted to high treason 

in the real sense of the word, but should extend also to preparation for. 
igh treason. 

Sept. 6—The News Agency, reporting the alleged attack on a 
U-boat by a destroyer of “unknown nationality”, stated that “if an 
American official source—the U.S. Navy Department—claims that 
the German U-boat started the attack, the purpose of such an assertion 
can only be to give at least an appearance of justification for the attack 
by an American destroyer on a German U-boat.in violation of neu- 
trality. The attack itself is proof that Mr. Roosevelt, contrary to his 
assertions, had previously given general orders to American destroyers 
not only to report the position of' German ships and submarines in 
violation of neutrality, but also to attack them. Mr. Roosevelt is thus and 
in this manner trying with all the means at his disposal to provoke inci- 
dents in order to incite the American people into war against ereraa 
- Sept. 8—The home wireless stations bradas a statement that 
the last 72 hours the German Air Force bombed Great Britain da snd 

t Ee effectively that the B.B.C. had to admit heavy destructién to 

in Scotland, military installations on the Tyne and Humber 

as as harbours on the British east coast, and aerodromes all over 
the island”. 

Sept. 9.—Spokesmen in Berlin told the press that the circle forming 
round Leningrad enclosed some 30 Soviet divisions and 3 to 4 million 
civilians, For the present supplies of munitions and food were probably 
adequate, but with the numbers involved they would rapidly di 
The Germans were not willing to wait, however, and would therefore 
shell and bomb Leningrad as they did Warsaw and Rotterdam. This 
would avoid the loss of time and blood which the storming of the city 
would 

Another official spokesman, asked about Spihieeen said it was 
certain that if it were of any military value Germany would have 
occupied it long 

The Berlin agate ed commenting on the sinking of the Steel Seafarer 
said: “The Red Sea has been declared a war zone. If Roosevelt thought 
he could declare it not to be in the danger zone he did so in the interests 
of Britain and on his own responsibility. The Red Sea remains a war 
zone, as does the entire area round the Suez Canal. Whoever enters 
this zone must be prepared . face danger.” 

Many articles appeared in the press stressing the difficulties met with 
in Russia, and the strength of the Soviet defences at and 


_ elsewhere. ` The National Zeitung declared that “the Russians literally 


form new divisions from the earth”, and the Fraskfwrter Zeitung drew 
attention to the bad weather. , 

Sopi. 11.—The wireless bulletins'stated that: “Roosevelt knows very 
well that British waters are in the war zone, and every ship entering 
this zone, whatever the nationality of its passengers, faces the risk of 
destruction. This new U.S. order is only aimed at provoking incidents 
with Germany. 

Hitler's H.Q. announced that he had received the Regent of Hungary 
there, and that the political and military position was discussed. 

The Völkischer Beobachter described the transferring of the German 
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colony on the Volga to Siberia as “mass murder”. According to the 
birthrate their numbers should be now at least 3 times the,400,000 
they were estimated to be. In 1914 the Volga group. numbered 900, 000 
but was greatly reduced during the world war y exile and banishment 
to labour Camps, while 100,000 died of famine. Systematic annihilation 
of “Germandum” was going on in other parts of the Soviet Union, so 
that of the former total of 2} million Germans in Russia only a small 
fraction still existed, and these were now about to be liquidated. 

Von Leeb was understood to have issued an order of the day declaring 
that Leningrad must be captured within the next few days regardless 
of the cost. 

Sapt. 12.—A proclamation by Hitler was broadcast stating that “our 
Army is fighting in a gigantic struggle for the existence or non-existence 
of the German nation. For the ninth time I call on the German people 
to make its voluntary gift for the winter-relief work. To-day the world ’ 
of Jewish capitalism and Bolshevism, hostile-to us, has united in the 
effort to destroy the National-Socialist German Reich as a bulwark of 
the new Europe and, above all, to extirpate our people”. 

The wireless bulletins declared that President Roosevelt had “again 
made a s which sim oe reversed all facts known to the world. In 
his introduction he stated again that a German U-boat had fired at the 
U.S. destroyer Greer. Unhesitatingly he rejected the German version 
and all doubts which have been harboured about the version given by 
Roosevelt even in America.... Roosevelt had the impertinence to 
demand that Germany and Italy should, without o aga permit 
the United States to supply the Soviet Union and land with war 
material. After all his provocation he declared konal that he 
had so far not sought active war, and that he was not doing so even 
to-day. In the next sentence, however, he cancelled this statement, and 
said that-the United States did not want to pay for peace by allowing 
Germany to impede the activities of the U.Sr Navy and merchant 
shipping ... the whole of his speech had only one meaning—i.e. to 
put all the blame on Germany at the outset, and to make the American 
people ripe for war by his accusations and distortions.” 

sept. 13.—A’ semi-official statement in Berlin said: “Roosevelt’s 
political manifestos have -only one aim, the launching of the whole 
people of America into the Jewish war.’ 

Sept. 14.—Das Retch, in an article by a naval officer, stated that: 

“After the end of the East Front cam, the war—which is revealing 


its true nature as a struggle against land—will enter its last stage. 
Every war inst Pa first and foremost a naval war. 
We lost orld War as a naval war, but we can win the present 


war by breaking British sea power. The overthrow of the Soviet Union 
is the first essential condition; nevertheless, the centre of gravity of 
the whole of the war operations is against England. Therefore the 
Atlantic battle, which is but a projection of the struggle against the 
British Motherland and the British bases oversea, is the greatest and 
most decisive battle of this war.’ ; 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 2.—The Air Ministry announced that a transport aircraft of 
the R.A.F. Ferry Command had been wrecked on the west coast on 


ee s. 


a 
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arrival from America and all the 10 occupants killed. They included 
a Belgian, the economic adviser to the Ministry of Colonies, a member 
of the Central Scientific Office in Washington, the head of ‘the British 
Library of Information, New York, a U.S. Naval Officer, and 2 
British officers. 

In the Trade Union Congress Mr. Atlee and Sir Walter Citrine 
both gave a warning that victory would be hard won and that no in- 
dustrial effort must be relaxed. The latter, in particular, severely 
d a foolish optimism and complacency 

3.—It was learnt that Lo Beaverbrook would lead the 
Misclen to Moscow for the Anglo-American conference. 

The Air Ministry issued fignres of aircraft losses showing the German 
losses as 8,020, omitting those lost in Russia, estimated at some 4,000. 
The total British aircraft lost was 3,089. 

The number of German aircraft brought down over and round 
Great Britain was 3,629; on the Western Front, 957; over Germany 
and occupied territory, 690; and in the Middle East, 2,087. 

It was announced in London that the instructions of the Minister 
in Teheran covered ‘‘the question of the future not only of the German 
Legation, but of Legations of other Powers under German control”. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in London, said, ‘‘the spell of German 
invincibility which paralysed the will of half the world a bes ago has 
now been finally broken”. Britaim was now turning the tables, and the 
Germans well knew that what she was now doing im the air was only 
a berime, The Air Force were also inflicting on German and Italian 
eee can neg losses Ganges on was herself suffering. In July they 

in the North Sea, Adriatic, and 
een pe er 000 tons, and 52 other ships of 
unknown tonnage. 

In the past year Coastal Command aircraft had attacked 136 ‘U-boats 
and had shot down over 30 German aircraft. When the Nazi night 
bombers broke off bombing Britain to attack Russia their casualties 
were on some nights over 10 per cent. The British fighters had main- 
tained their superiority over the enemy; their casualties Had been 
heavy, but their successes great. From February up to that day they 
had lost 382 fighters, mostly over enemy territory, and 310 pilots, but 
they had destroyed 537 enemy aircraft in offensive operations. The 
fighter opposition was by no means small; and large forces which 
otherwise would have been in action against the Russians were kept 
in the West. 

. The photogra en- showed widespread destruction wherever 
the new heavy elegy fell, and they would go on falling “until the 


German people, shattered and disillusioned, decide for the second time 


that war is not worth while” 

Sir Archibald Sinclair appealed for more ae) ae from the factories, 
saying the rate of increase m the production of pilots had been ao 
times greater during the past year than the rate of increase in 
production. “Give us the area he declared, “and we will provide 
the crews.” In conclusion he said the chief danger was a tendency to” 
relax fheir efforts. Neither Russia nor the United States would win 
the war for them; for victory they must rely on themselves. 

Sept. 4.—It was, announced in London that the total losses of 
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British, Allied, and neutral shipping from enemy action up to the end 
of June were 7,118,122 tons. The losses of enemy and enemy controlled 
shipping amounted to over 4 million tons. 

It was announced that thousands more Canadian troops had ane 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at the Mansion Hae (See Spectal 
Summary.) ED ; 

Sopt. 6.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in Edinburgh, 
said they were now spending about £124 million a day, and, there were 
no citizens in any country which now, voluntarily, bore such heavy and 
almost crushing taxation as those of Great Britain. But, “with all 
our heavy taxation’, he said, “we are obviously still. very far from 
providing all the funds needed for carrying on the war and for meeting 
the inflationary danger. To do this a sum of nearly £2,000 million 
must be lent this financial year to the State out of genuine savings. 
This can be done, ahd is being done, in many ways, but the most 
important of all is the saying by private individuals out of their current 
income. The objective fixed in April was that the country must this 
year save and lend between £200 aad £300 million more than was our 
annual rate of saving at that time....In the quarter ended June 30 
small savings were 12 per cent higher than in the previous one, and we 
sold 38 per cent more of the larger securities. At first sight the figures: 
of large savings in the last few weeks have been very surprising and 
unusual. These savings... reached an immense figure, totalling over 
£100 million in the early weeks of August and have since dropped 
away to something much smaller. This however, is only a temporary 
phenomenon, due to the announcement of the impending withdrawal 
of the 2} per cent issue’. . 

There bad been a falling off in small savings, due largely to the 
holiday season, but they must double and redouble their efforts to 
increase them. 

There were not only their own financial needs to consider; there 
were in particular those of their Russian Allies, “to whom we have 
undertaken to give all possible help. They have told us they would 
not wish any such help to be provided as a gift, but they have asked 
for credit in so far as the help which we give them is not matched by 
supplies which they send to us. To this we have most willingly agreed, 
and no monetary limit will be placed on this assistance, which we so 
gladly giye to Russia”. 

After referring to the help received from America—the loan of £100 
million, and the aid under the Lease and Lend Act, and to that from 
the Empire and Colonies, he said: “I can say to-day that, taking every- 
thing into account, our financial position is standing up well to the 
strain and heavy cost of war.” i 

Sept. 7.—It was understood that the British and Soviet represen- ` 
tatives in Teheran had presented another Note to the Iranian Govern- 
ment. 

Š Sept. 9.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war situation. (Ses Special 


ummary.) 

The Colonial Secretary, in a statement in the Lords, paid a tribute 
to the Russian achievements. Little had been known of the war 
machine of the Soviet Government, and the world must now be amazed 
by the resolution in defence and determination in counter-attack which 
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showed not only brilliant leadership in the control of such vast armies, 
but unsurpassed military qualities in the Russian people. 

Based on their rience in France, the Germans no doubt expected 
that the great mobility of their armed columns would permit of such 
strong concentrations of overwhelming force at weak points that the 
defenders would not be able to meet them in time, and that they 
themselves would be able to achieve decisions by envelopment or 
penetration. But the vast Russian reserves seemed to have been 
skilfully used to avoid offering exposed flanks to the Nazis and to make 

le the evacuation of dangerous places. Defence in depth had 
oiled the Nazi plan and the armed spearhead of the Germans had been 
burned up by the ferocity of irregular points of resistance. 

“The Government”, he added, “has already done much by sparing 
what could ill be spared from our own resources in armament to sustain 
the Russian effort by quick furnishing of military supplies. The 
- United States, which has been adapting its vast productive resources 

to war-like needs, is co-operating with us in these measures. Plans are 
being urgently developed in America for this purpose. 

“While the land battle is raging in the East our Air Force is attacking 
the enemy with ever-growing mtensity in the West. Month after 
month the weight of bombs dropped on the vital points of Germany is 
steadily increased, and no retaliation has lately been attempted for the 
terrific battering which the Nazis are suffering. In certain quarters, 
however, impatience is being shown that we are not doing more to help 
Russia. I cannot, of course, discuss future plans. I can only say of 
some of the advice that is given us that it would in no way help Russia 
if we wére to commit some folly and cause a military disaster. 

‘No longer are we fighting according to established tradition,” Lord 
Moyne concluded, “and in a matter of all-in wrestling we cannot afford 
to tell our opponents of our most effective plans.” Although the road 
was still rough and long, the time factor was in their favoyr, and 
their own potential strength and reserves far exceeded those of Germany. 

Sept. 10.—A White Ava was published (Cmd. 6311) containing 
correspondence between Mr. Eden and Mr. Winant regarding the 
execution of the Lease-Lent Act, with an explanatory statement by the 
Board of Trade, emphasizing the Government’s determination that 
supplies received under the Act should not be used for private gain, 
but only for the good of the whole community and the prosecution of 

_ the war effort. It pointed out that the Government were very definitely 
under the obligation to take steps to secure that no advantage was 
enjoyed by British manufacturers for export over their American 
competitors as a result of the receipt of raw material supplies under the 
Act. They had therefore offered to the U.S. Government the under- 
taking which was contained in the White Paper. 

The Memo. stated that lend-lease material received had not been 
used for export, and every effort would be made to see that it was not 
so used; also that the Government would not apply any materials 
similar to those supplied under lend-lease in such a way as to enable 
exporters to enter new markets or extend their export trade at the 
expense of U.S. exporters. Further, no, materials of a type the use of 
which was being restricted in the United States on the ground of short 
supply and of which Britain obtained supplies from there, either by 
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payment or lend-lease, would be used in exports, with certain special 
exceptions. ; r 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Anglo-Soviet terms accepted 
by the Iranian Government provided that the German Minister and 
his staff must leave Teheran at once and the Legation be closed. This 
also applied to the Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian Legations. The 

y Iranian Government had stated that all the Légations had been 
informed of this, and requested to comply forthwith. They had also 
issued orders stopping the facilities of the Axis Legations for communi- 
cating in cipher or by wireless. Mr. Eden added that steps were being 
taken by the Iranian Government to hand over the German community 
to the British and Soviet Governments. , : 

Sopt. 11.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that “hundreds of 
fighter aircraft” were being sent to Russia, many of which had already 
reached there. The Minjstry of Economic Warfare stated that con- 
siderable supplies of raw materials needed for Russia’s own production 
were also being sent, quantities of rubber, tin, wool, lead, jute, and 
shellac having already been shipped (to a value approaching {15 million, 


pcre Se unofficial re . A 

Mr. John Biggers, U.S. Director of Armament Production, arrived in 
the country on a special mission, and told the press he foresaw a further 
great expansion of American output. Their production had been 
moving up month by month at a 30 degree angle of acceleration; with 
new plant coming into play in September, October, and November the, 
rate of acceleration would go up to 60 degrees. f 

Sept. 12.—Mr. Biggers told the press he thought the combmed efforts 

of the existing programmes of the United States and Great Britain, 
‘properly synchronized, would out-produce the Axis by mid-1943, 
iE “but I think that every possible effort should be made by all 
of us to shorten that time”. Aircraft production aimed at for December 
next ran well above 2,000, and in merchant ship construction accelera- 
- tion between August and December was to be more than doubled. By 
the end of December the output of 10,000 ton merchantmen would be 
one every 2 days, and the schedule for mid-1942 called for a ship a day. 
As to tanks, the output of 13 and 28-ton tanks would be doubled between 
then and December. . 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
ing in Edinburgh, said that cargoes of the principal commodities 
needed by Russia had been shipped there within a week of June 29, the 
date on which the military and economic mission in Moscow had indi- 
cated what was required. : 

Sept. 13.—Men born in 1896 registered for national service. ~ 

Sept. 14.—It was announced that the Duke of Kent had arrived back 
in the country. Members of the U.S. Mission to Moscow, accompanied 
by the Soviet Ambassador in Washington, arrived in London. 

It was anneunced that a Wing of the R.A.F. had already arrived in 
Russia. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Harriman arrived in London. The figures for air-raid 
casualties in August were published, showmg 169 persons killed or 
believed killed, and 136 injured and detained in hospital. E 

It was announced in London that Lord Beaverbrook would head the 
British Mission to Moscow. ° ts 
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Lord Beaverbrook sent a telegram to all tank factory workers in 
the country saying, “the call is for the utmost” and from Monday, 


- Sept. %2, and for 7 days every tank comipleted would go to Russia 


forthwith. 


GREECE 


Sept. 7—Reports from Russian sources stated that an Italian 
train on its way towards the Turkish frontier on Aug. 28 had been 
derailed by Greek guerrillas, and over 120 soldiers killed or badly 
injured. 

Sept. 8.—Turkish reports stated_that the aerodromes at Tatoi 
Eleusis, and Hasani, and those at Maleme, and Heraklion in Crete, had 
recently been and re-equipped; also that some 60 Condor 
bombers had arrived in the country. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that arrangements had been completed, 
with the approval of the British Government, for the tch to Greece 
from Turkey of 50,000 tans of foodstuffs and medi supplies. The 
first shipment would leave Istanbul on Sept. 20, and representatives 
of the American Vanderbilt Committee, the Turkish Red Crescent, 
- the International Red Cross would sail in the same ship and 

the distribution of the supplies to the Greek people. 
e German and Italian Governments had given formal assurance 
that the supplies would not be diverted to other purposes, and had 
guaranteed a safe passage to the ship. 


HUNGARY ; 

Sept. 2.—The Government were understood to have recently re- 
ceived demands from Germany for more divisions for the front, but 
to be playing for time with the plea that the men were needed for the 
harvest. 


The Official Gazette announced that all Jewish reserve officers had 
been removed from the Army List. 

Sept. 11.—Admiral Hortby’s visit to Hitler. (See Germany y) 

Sept. 15.—It was learnt that the Chief of the General Staff had 
resigned as a protest against any further sacrifices in the war with 
Russia; also that during Admiral Horthy’s visit to Hitler he was told 
E A EOAR A E E A 


INDIA © 

Sepi. 3.—In broadcasts on the second anniversary of the declaration 
of war the Viceroy and General Wavell paid warm tributes to the 
achievements of Indian troops oversea, and the Viceroy said that in 
2 years the tide of war had rolled much nearer to India, and not only 
from one direction; but the country was standing firm. India, to-day 
was the focus-point of nations and territories in the Eastern group. 
a was now awake, and was mighty and formidable, but she should, 
iit ad a so determined, be mightier still. Speaking to his listeners 
es in the high endeavour to win through to the end he asked 
them to believe that their personal effort, contribution and support 

were greatly needed and would be truly appreciated. 
General Wavell said there were now many signs that the enemy was 
growing weaker. Napoleon, a greater dictator, had to invent victories 


x br ‘ ~ 
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-and conceal his defeats, as his downfall progressed. Comparing the 


situation with that of September, 1940, he drew attention to the differ- 
ence in the position in the Middle East and said the Germans hagl been ` 
made to realize in Greece and Crete that the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth were fighters to be feared. Their losses in Crete had certainly 
cost them Iraq and Syria. 

Turning to India, he said their forces were approaching the million 
mark, and well over 100,000 were serving oversea. He emphasized 
that it was the soldiers serving outside India who were ı protecting the | 

country from the horrors of war. 

Sept. 8.—It was stated in Simla that essential war supplies not 


, obtainable in India were arriving from Great Britain under an arrange- 


ment by which-India received a substantial fixed proportion of war 
production in Britain. The U.K. Government were providing, without 
cost to India, equipment valued at about £30 million for the immediate 
defence programmes, and the value of the supplies and services ren- 
dered to and paid for by the U.K. Government during the past financial 
year was estimated at over £32 million; for the current year the figure 
was expected to be over {68 million. 

The U.K. Government had also authorized the Indian Government 
to purchase machine tools in America to the extent necessary to meet 
Indian needs for a considerable time ahead, and an Indian Purchasing 
Mission was now beginning to function in the United States. 

Sept. 12.—The Government decided to create a° Department of 
Information and Broadcasting. 

Sept. 15.—The volun conversion of the Territorial Force into 
Regular units came into effect, and over 75 per cent of the Territorials 
were stated to have volunteered for full service. Others, prevented by 
personal responsibilities, volunteered for service in India. 


RAN `’ 

Rees 2.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister expressed 
ent with the general principles for a settlement presented 

byt the British and Russian military commanders. 

Sept. 3.—The British Commander met the Soviet Commander at 
Kazvin. British troops occupied Sehneh and Aveh. 

The Teheran garrison was demobilized. - - 

Statement in London r ing Allied plans. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 4.—Acts of indiscipline in the Iranian Army were reported, 
bands of soldiers o servis under rebel officers having had to be 
disarmed by the authoriti 

The British military authorities began the distribution of food in the 
occupied areas, and civil authorities began arrangements for sending 
food for general distribution where ne@ded in the unoccupied areas. 

The Iranian police, at the British and Russian request, took action 
to prevent the 700 Germans who were in the Legation premises just 
outside Teheran from moving about the country. 

Sept. 5.—Turkish reports stated that a cavalry brigade of 1,500 men, 
fleeing before the advancing Russians, had crossed the frontier into 
Turkey. 

Sept. 7.—The Government were understood to have received another 
Note from the British and Soviet Governments. 
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Sept. 9.—The Foreign Minister handed the British Minister a Note, 
accepting the terms put forward by the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments, which included the closing of the German, Italian, Hungarian, 
and Rumanian Legations, and the handing over of the German nationals 
in Iran. 

Sept. 10.—The Government deprived the German, Italian, Ruman- 
ian, and Hungarian Legations of their diplomatic facilities. They were 
understood to have received a further Note from the British Government 
demanding that the Germans still at large should be handed over ` 
within 48 hours. 

A committee was formed to supervise the execution of the other 
points of the agreement reached with the British and Russian Govern- 
ments. It consisted of 3 senior members of the two Legations and 
officials of the Foreign and Home Ministries. 

Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

-The British, Soviet, and Iranian Commissions met to discuss the 
execution of the terms affecting Axis nationals. Diplomats were given 
safe conducts to leave, and oth@ér Germans were to be handed over to the 
British for internment, excépt for 50 or more potorious agents whom the 
Russians took into custody. The number of Germans still in the 
country was stated to be 1,600. 

Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian nationals were not to be expelled, 
and Bulgarians were allowed to stay. 

Sept, 12.—It was learnt that the British. Government, acting alone, 
were insisting on the Bulgarian Legation being closed. 

The paper Itallaat stated that the documents read in Parliament (the 

eements with Britain and Russia) had caused “astonishment and 
dismay” among the Deputies, and said the country had 7 better 
things'from the British and Russians in the way of frien 

ie vas audetetocd: that: the Goveriient had setctyed AoniAks 
British and Russian authorities a request for an explanation of the 
article. The Teheran wireless announced in the evening that the 
article was unauthorized and represented neither the policy nor attitude 
of the Government. 

Sept. 13.—Two trains left Teheran, 24 hours behind schedule, with 
80 Germans who had been sheltering in the tion. 

Sapt. 14.—It was announced in Parliament that the acting Finance 
Minister had been appointed Minister of Finance. 

Sept. 15.—The Government decided to concentrate all Germans in 
the country in a barracks or hotel in Teheran at once. The German 
Minister agreed to deliver up all ns in the Legation compound 
except the sick and elderly. The Teheran wireless broadcast an order 
that all Germans outside the Legation should report to the police. 
immediately. ~ 


ITALY 


Sept. 2.-Gayda, writing in the Giornale d'Italia said that Britain 
underestimated Italian power; she would doubtless long age have 


Pa 


thrown up the sponge “if her leaders had not been enco by the 
bellicosity of Roosevelt”. Whatever happened, Britain’s efeat was 
certain; no compromise peace was possible. 

Sept. 8.—Reports from Russian sources stated that anti-Fascist 
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literature -was circulated secretly in Rome, Turin, Milan, Genoa, and 
other cities demanding the cessation of hostilities, recall of the troops 
from the Eastern Front, the expulsion of German troops fromeltaly, 
and the seizure of food rts bound for Germany. 

American reports stated that the German ERA had for some 
time been attending all meetings of the Cabinet, Ciano had been the 
only objector, and he was on the “sick list”. Serious riots had recently 
taken place in many pare parts of the country, chiefly attributable to the 
ortace of food. They were followed by a purge of the aflministration 
and the dismissal of “uncertain” officials. 

Sept. 12—Gayda in the Giornale d'Italia said President Roosevelt’s 
speech meant that Washington would send war material to Britain 
and Asia in American ships escorted by naval. units, and that U.S. 
warships and aircraft would open fire without warning when they met 
Axis warships in American “defence waters”, which, according to 
Roosevelt, included the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. After this he 
still dared to talk of the freedom of thé seas. It was evident that if 
American ships had been ordered to fire at Axis ships, the latter, when 
they met American units,-would find themselves ipso facto in a legiti- 
mate state of defence and could proceed to attack without waiting for 
the enemy to do so. 

Sept. 15. Mercy stated in his per that U.S. submarines had been 
active in the Mediterranean, an ‘hhe United States, without being 


provoked, is launching into an aggressive war against the Axis”. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister received from the Greater Japan and 
Asia Development League, of which he was President, a memorandum 

with 4 recommendations: (1) Adherence to the guiding spirit of 
Italian-German- Japanese Axis diplomacy; (2) firm enforcement of the 
new order ja Greater East Asia; (3) a wholesale attack on all activities 
aiding, Chiang Kai-shek; (4) invocation of the right of self-defence in 
Japan’s coastal waters. 

The Government spokesman told the press that “‘the less said about 
` Japanese-American relations the better”. He also said there was no 
discrepancy between the pronouncement of Col. Mabuchi and those of 
the civilian Government. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the Government were 
again drawing the attention of the United States’ and Soviet Govern- 
ments to the shipments of oil to Vladivostok. 

Sept. 3.—The e Minister, addressing a conference of represen- 
tatives of the Government and of war industries, said Japan was 
facing the gravest crisis of her history, and the only way to surmount 
“the emergency lay in the effective total mobilization of the nation’s 
economic power. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser stated that “any effort to establish 
a service of military aeroplanes between the American and Asiatic 
continents across latitudes north of Japan will be viewed as part of 
anti-Japanese encirclement.... Japan strongly o bjects to such en- 
circlement, and bases its opposition on the country’s natural right to 
defence in advance of her desperate need.... The establishment of 
northern bases, which facilitate contact between Soviet Russia and 
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America opens up serious possibilities. The country cannot stand 
idly by while a scheme of encirclement in the north is in the 
making”. \ > 

Nichi Nichi Shimbun said that the term “freedom of the seas” used 
by Churchill and Roosevelt camouflaged an Anglo-Saxon political 
move të maintain the status quo, and a desire to act as “policemen of the 
world”. Roosevelt’s Labour Day, it said, had furthered the possibility 
of the United States entering the war. 

Sept. 6.—Kokwmin, in an interview given by a member of the Army 
Information Board just returned from Indo-China, said that if Britain 
and the U.S.A. did not understand Japan’s real intentions and con- 
tinue to act as in the past they would be finally driven out of East 
Asia. Japan could not change her determination to establish the 
Greater t Asia Co. prosperity sphere and, since Anglo-American 
armament expansion in Burma and Malaya endangered the existence 
of French Indo-China, Japan could not remain idle, as Indo-China 
was a member of the “sphere”. That country was larger than Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa combined, and yielded plenty of rice, fruit, and 
fish. Soon, many Japanese would be able to speak French and Annam- 
ese, and they would be “very valuable when Japan leads and guides 
the peoples of East Asia”. 

Sept. 7—The Government “froze” the funds of 9 corporations— 
6 British, 2 American, and one Dutch. 

Sept. 8.—Official quarters in Tokyo stated that in view of the 
conflicting statements about the Greer incident Japan could only watch 
and wait. One paper declared that: “We do not know whether the 
incident oc in the manner in which Germany says it occurred.” 
The editor of the semi-official Revus Diplomatique declared that they 
could not accept the view that “Japan is committed to go headlong 
into war”, and drew attention to the original interpretation of the 
oe Pact, that it was intended to keep the war from spreading 
to t Asia. Japanese who talked of their country’s dependence on 
the Axis or on anybody else were wrong, and the country's statesmen 
should survey the world and calculate in which direction Japan’s own 
interests lay. - 

Demands presented to Dutch Government on May 10, 1940. (Ses 


The Netherlands.) 
Sept. 9.—Mr. Yoshizawa, a former Foreign Minister, as Special 
Ambassador, and Mr. Uchiyama as Special Minister to Indo-China, 


whose mission would be “‘to unify, within the structure of the Foreign 
Office, all Japanese political, economic, and cultural organs in French 
Indo-China, and to lead these organs to negotiate with French Indo- 
China”. 

Sept. 11.—The creation of a General Staff for the defence of Japan 
proper, Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin was announced, with General 
Yamada as Chief. z 

Sopt. 13.—Mr. Nakano, President of the Fascist Tohokai Party, told 
a mass meeting that time was running short, and unless Britain and ` 
the United States accepted Japan’s térms, Japan and Germany would 
have to blast a way through Singapore and the Persian Gulf to establish 
contact. Government authorities, he said, were telling the nation that 
a drop of petrol was like a drop of the nation’s blood. Japan-was now 
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bleeding, without the means of transfusion, and faced the prospect of 
even her aircraft being forced down in the end. 

Britain and America were trying to procrastinate negotiations until 
Japan was exhausted, and he gave them a warning that the Japanese 
were a superior race and could not be forced into submission by threats 
or appeased like primitive natives. ° 


MEXICO ; ' 

Sept. 3.—The Foreign Minister stated that though diplomatic rela- 
tions with Great Britain did not exist, “a people which fights and 
suffers for human liberties with the heroism with which England does 
is virtually in relations with all the peoples of the world. What is 
lacking in form in Mexico’s case is compensated for in our spirit of 
international friendship” 

Announcement of oenig of credits in the United States. (See 
U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 8.—A Colonial expert of the Government, in a broadcast to 
the Dutch people, informed them that’ on May 10, 1940, the Japanese 
Minister at THe Hague presented a Note to the Government _ proposing 
terms whose acceptance would have led to a rapid economic enslave- 
ment by Japan of the Dutch East Indies and the supply of some of the 
most essential raw materials to Germany. Acceptance was demanded 
the same day. The Government were prepared to see that Japan 
should be able to obtain the raw materials she needed for her own use, 
but further than that were not prepared to go. Some time later the 
Japanese Government sent a delegation to Batavia to discuss these 
matters, but, as was well known, thé negotiations oe down after 
many months of discussion. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Soft. 3.—The £10 million War Loan at 2} per cent interest for 5 years 
and 3 per cent for 10 years was oversubscri 

Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister arrived back from England and the 
United States and told the press at Auckland that the British Isles 
could be called “the unconquerable isles” because of the magnificent 
spirit and unity of their 44 million people. ee 


NORWAY- . 

Sepi. 10.—The Germans declared a state of emergency in Oslo, 
owing to the fact that “Communists and Marxist elements in the trade 
unions, and particularly in their administration, have recently been 
disturbing work in a criminal manner by the preparation of strikes”. 
New regulations were issued prohibiting the instigation of strikes or 
participation in them, imposing a curfew at 8 p.m., closing restaurants 
and public buildings at 7 p.m., prohibiting the sale of alcohol, se 
closing theatres, cinemas, etc. 

Hr. Hansteen, chief legal adviser to the Trades Union Congress, was 
shot in Oslo after being condemned by a court martial for plotting 


t 
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a general strike. Another leader was also shot, a third sentenced to life 
imprisonment, and others received lo 

The Quisling Minister for Social ne in a broadcast, said the 
patience of Térboven had been exhausted when a strike was 
in defiance of the German prohibition. The workers had struck because ° 
they were not getting their usual supplies of milk, which was being 
condensed for dispatch abroad. 

Sepi. 11.—It was announced in Oslo that the Vice-President of the 

es Union Congress.had also been sentenced to death, but this was 
commuted to imprisonment for life because “quiet has been restored 
in the factories and workshops”. Three other leaders were sentenced, 
one to life imprisonment, and 2 to 12 ; 

The Rector of Oslo University was Tai and all the functions 
of the academic faculties transferred to the Quisling Minister for | 
Religion and Education. 

Sept. 12.—Swedish reports stated that more trade-unionists had been 
court martialled in Oslo, and some sentenced to death. Boy Scout and 
other youth organizations had been liquidated” and orders issued 
that all boys from 9 upwards must join the Quislingist Youth Mret ~ 
tion for training by the Nasjonal Samling. The funds of all trade 
unions and youth organizations had been seized. * 

Sept, 14.—Swedish rts, from Norwegians who reached that 
country, stated that a reign of terror began early on Sept. 10 with the 
arrest of some 1,000 people by the Gestapo in the first round-gp. 
Later arrests included the Rector of Oslo University, several Pro ors 
pressmen, formef officials, and about 300 trade unionists. 

The court martial in Oslo had the previous day sentenced 12 persons, 
2 of them to, death and the others to very long terms of imprisonment. 
Terboven commuted the death sentences to ee for life. 

The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that Norwegians engaged 
on German military works and in pa taken over by Germans 
were making a fine art of “going slow”, and strikes and delays were 


frequent. 


POLAND i . 

Sept. 3.—The President appointed M. Mikolajczck Minister for - 
Home Affairs and Deputy Premier; Dr. Lieberman, Minister of Justice; 
and M. Popiel, Minister without Portfolio. He also issued a decree 
providing for changes in the composition of the National Council, 
with a view to its more complete adaptation to ee position 
in Poland and of icipation in it of Polish political representatives 
residing in the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 4.—Inclusion of Poland in list of countries aided by the United 
States under the Lease-Lend Act. (See U.S.A.) ~- 

Sept. 6.—It was learnt that the Central Bank of Poland had obtained , 
a writ of attachment against French gold valued at £16 million frozen 
in the United States, on the ground that the French authorities allowed 
the Bank’s gold reserves to fall into German hands after they had been 
transferred to France. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that several Poles, including a woman, had 
recently been sentenced to death for offefices such as possessing a secret 
wireless set or a revolver. 

`N 
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RUMANIA 

Sept. 4.—Reports were current of many desertions to the Russians 
among the troops attacking Odessa. The formation, in Englafd, was 
announced of a Rumanian Democratic Committee, to encourage 
‘ Rumanians at home and abroad to work for the overthrow of the 
Military dictatorship and for the re-establishment of a representative 
democratic Government. 

A decree was issued providing for the constitution of Bessarabia and, 
Bukovina as autonomous provinces, with administrative organizations 
directly responsible to General Antonescu. Jewish property would be 








expropriated. ; 
Sept. 11.—Turkish reports stated that some 200 former Deputies and 
. other politicians had been im R for protesting against the con- 
tinuation of the war against General Ciuperos, Commander of 
the Eastern Army, was stated to ‘have been shot for refusing to order 
his troops to cross the Dniester after the occupation of Bessarabia. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 3.—General Smuts, speaking at Pretoria, said that in the 
Government of the Union there was the greatest measure of unanimity 
in supporting the decision to enter the war, adding: “We took the 
decision as a free sovereign people. We know we were right; events 
have proved us so”. Those who relied on a Hitler victory and hoped 
for alms from his bloody hands should be ashamed, he declared. 

The third year of the war wag the most decisive, but he considered 
their position was better than at any time in the past 2 years. “The 
United States is not only helping Britain”, he concluded, “but is pre- 
ing to come into the struggle. That makes a German victory 


mpossible.”’ 


SWEDEN 


_ _ Sept. 2.—The Minister of Defence announced that permission for 
Swedes to serve with foreign armies would not be granted except in“ 
the case of volunteers for the Finnish Army. 


‘SYRIA 

Sept. 4.—General Dentz and all the remaining “Vichy officers left 
Beirut for France. 
THAILAND ATA e NE g 

Sept. 7.—Reports reached Hong-kong of the arrest of the manager 
of the Japanese-owned Thailand Hotel in Bangkok, and of the discovery 
there of a store of guns and hand`grenades. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 2.—Von Papen left for Germany. 

Sopé. 6—Clodius arrived in the country with 12 members of the 
German trade delegation. 

Sopt. 11.—It was stated in Istanbul that n otiations had been 
successfully concluded on the terms of the sale to the U.K. Corporation 
of a great part of the year’s crop of figs and raisins. 
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U.S.A. 

Sept. 2.-It was learnt in Washington that the Chinese Ambassador 
had visited the State Department in connection with President Roose- 
velt’s interview with the Japanese Ambassador. He was understood 
to have been given assurances that whatever might happen the United 
ree was “not likely to abandon China, who is our best friend in the 
Pacific’ 

President Roosevelt told the press that an increased production of 
war weapons for the United States and all the nations resisting the 
dictators must be achieved by an acceleration of the tempo of spending. 
All the money so far appropriated would have been allocated in 60 or 
90 days. 

Sept. 3.-—It was stated in Washington that credits were to be opened 
for Mexico for the purchase of aircraft and war material. 

It was announced that the Mission to Moscow would be headed by 
Mr. Averell Harriman, with Generals Burns and Brett and Admiral 
Standley. 

Sept. 4.—The Office of Production Management stated that 1 ,854 
military aircraft were delivered in August, an increase of 394 over July. 

It was learnt that the first American tanker with oil for Russia had 
arrived at-Vladivostok. Her cargo was believed to be 95,000 barrels of 
aviation fuel. 

President Roosevelt announced that Poland was now included 
among the nations whose resistance was “vital to the defence of the 
United States”, and that he had authorized the transfer of war material 
to its Government under the Lease-Lend Act. This would give support 
to “the fighting determination of the Polish people to establish once 
again the independence of which they were so inhumanly deprived”. 

Eo Ee 5.—President Roosevelt told the press that the destroyer 

ne mails to Iceland and plainly marked as American, had 
we ‘attacked several times by a submarine, and had replied with 
depth charges. Naval forces were hunting for the submarine, and it 
would be eliminated if found. Visibility was good when the attacks 
occurred, and the Gre¢y was on the American side of the Atlantic. It 
was very fortunate that she was not hit, he said, and when asked whether 
the submarine might have fired on her “by mistake’, sajd the fact 
remained that more than one attack was made. 

As to the question whether the submarine operated by listening 
devices alone, this might be possible, but it did not make it any better. 
The consequences of launching torpedoes at a ship identified only by 
the sound of its motors were fully as grave as if the craft had been fully 
identified as an American naval vessel. Asked whether the Greer 
might have been within the German combat zone he said he did not 

any such zone on the American side of the Atlantic. The 
U. S. Government had never been notified of it by Germany, and, 
secondly, it would exist as a blockade area, and a blockade was with- 
out meaning unless it was effective. The fact was that there was no 
effective blockade. He also said that no new orders had been issued to 
naval units as a result df the incident. 

Sept. 6.—The Navy Department issued a statement denying the 
German charge that the Greer attacked first and saying the facts were 
as originally stated, “namely, that the initial attack in this engagement 





. 


` 
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was made by the submarine on the Greer. It was then, and not until 
then, that the Greer counter-attacked’’. 

Sept. 8—It was announced in Washington that the American 
steamer Steel Sedfarer had been bombed from the air and sunk by an 
unidentified aircraft at midday on Sept. 5 at the entrance’to the Gulf 
of Suez. All the crew were saved by a British warship. 

merits 9.—The State Department announced that the Sessa, a 

taken over by the Maritime Commission, had been tor- 
Soe ean sunk on Aug. 17. Three survivors were picked u 
Sept. 6, 300 miles south-west of Iceland, and no "e had yet 
received of the 24 other members of the crew, one hom was Ameri- 
can. The Sessa was being operated under the Panamanian registry 
for a U.S. firm, and was carrying a general cargo of foodstufis, lumber, 
etc., consigned and belonging to the Icelandic Government. 

Sept. 10.—The State Department announced that the Sessa. was 
both torpedoed and shelled by the submarine without warning. The 
Department released the Memorandum from the British Foreign 
Secretary to Mr. Winant on the subject of the operation of the Lease- 
Lent Act. 

Sept. 11.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast. (See oe Summary.) 

Mr. Morgenthau, speaking at Boston, warned the country that 
inflation had ceased to be merely a distant threat and was actually at 
its doors. He described what had been done to avert it (by selling 
Defence Bonds, giving the Federal Reserve Board control of consumer 
credit, etc.) and suggested several additional measures; e.g. the 
releasing oP luses from storage (wheat, flour, cotton, butter, etc.), 
a plan of forced saving , the extension of general controls over 
credit, heavier fear in 1942, a further reduction of noiden 
Federal expenditures, etc. i 

Sept. 12—The State Department announced that the ‘American- 
owned steamer Montana, under Panamanian registry, was sunk the 
previous day between Greenland and Iceland, some 40 miles from where 
the Sessa was sunk. The crew, none of whom was American, were seen 
by a British aircraft taking to the boats. (The vessel was the former 
Danish Pawla, and was carrying timber to Reykjavik.) 

, Sept. 13.—The State Department announced that the steamer 
Arkansam had been hit by shell fragments and some of her plates, 
pierced during a raid on Suez in the night. 

Sept. 15.—President Roosevelt reported to Congress “that exports of 
war supplies under the Lease-Lend programme up to Aug. 31 totalled 
$190,447,670. In addition, defence articles transferred to nations 
fighting the Axis (mcluding some awaiting shipment) amounted to 
$35,946,701, and various services came to a further $78,160,377, 
making the total figure $342,563,748. ` 

He said that ’planes, guns, tanks, and ships had begun to flow from 
their factories and yards and the flow would accelerate till the stream 
became a river, and the river a torrent “engulfing this totalitarian 
tyranny which seeks to dominate the world’. More than 12 hations 
had been getting Lease and Lend assistance, and the aid was not an 
act of charity, but a means of defending America. $ 

With these supplies, added to those Great Britain had bought herself, 
the British Empire had obtained since the war began about $4,400 
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million worth of goods. Russia had paid for all she had had so far, and 
jhe energies of So U.S. Goyernment were making avdilable to her 
urgently needed supplies. To China the United States had supplied a 
fleet of lorries, cargo steamers to carry war supplies, paving materials 
for the Burma Road, and equipment ‘and material for building the 
railway through Yunnan. 

The Secratary of the Navy announced that the President’s “shoot 
first” order would go into effect the next day. The Navy would provide 
protection as edie Up as*they could make it for ships of every 

Lend supplies between the American continent an 
waters adjacent to Tein. V Thati is our answer”, he said, “to Mr. 
Hitler's declaration that he will try to sink every ship his vessels-en- 
counter on routes leading from the United States to British ports.” 

The Attorney-General gave a that the President’s Neutrality 
rake Proclamation at the outbreak of the war did not bar American ships * 

carrying war materials to any portion of the British”Empire 


DE t the Un United Kingdom and the territories mentioned 
e Proclamation—India, Canada, Australia, New nd, and 
South Africa. - ` 


The Secretary for Agriculture, speaking at Salt Lake City, em- 
phasized that “this is our war and not someone else’s’’, and said food 
was as important as armaments in winning it. American agricultural 
strength must be mobilized, and American farms made to feed 10 
million Britons in 1942. They were planning to send to Great Britain 
in that year dairy products that would require between 4,500 and 
5,000 million Ibs. of milk, about 500 million dozen eggs, 18 million 
Ibs. of poultry meat, and nearly 1,500 million lbs. of pork and lard, 
and had also promised nearly 125 million tons of fruit and over 2} 
million cases of canned’ vegetables. a 


“ 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 2.—M. Lozovsky stated that “Finland has suffered t losses 

in the war and is displaying an increasing desire for peace, Tot foreign 

about peace moves do not correspond to the facts”. Haris also 
said that at their meeting Hitler had appealed to Mussolini to help fill 
the gaps caused by the enormous losses on the Eastern front. 
©- Reports from American sources stated that a German “mission” 
had already begun operations in the occupied parts of the country. 
It samaa up of Gestapo men, civil administrators, ang specialists in 
totalitarian economics. < 

Semi-official statements in Moscow claimed that the troops were ` 
recovéring their strength thanks to the preparations made east of the 
tee ee ee ee 

h to permit the air force to sustain its attacks. Industrial output 
a forced up by superhuman efforts, so as to make up for 
the drop caused by the invasion of the Ukraine, the loss of which had 
been long foreseen. 

Sopt. 3.—The Moscow wireless, reviewing the opening of the 3rd 
year of war, said: “It lea be ne with great assurance that 
mobile warfare will disa appear from all E and the stable warfare 
ea a eas on an enlarged scale. It is precisely this that 
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Hitler’s generals fear.” It is also said that “in the final analysis, the 
outcome of any war depends on potential: forces, and not on the forces 
on hand at the beginning. This is the iron law of history”. °¢ 

Sept. 4.—M. Lorovaky stated that German pro da that Lenin- 

was almost taken was pure fantasy. It was bbels, and not the 
Army, that almost entered the city. An immense, bloody 
battle was going on day and night. i was not cut off, s 
maintained communications with the rest of the country by means of 
_ the various railways. ‘The city itself had not been raided, because of 
its good defences. 

The German claim to have taken Briansk was “a wireless victory” 
only. At Odessa the position was considerably improved, in view of 
the immense Rumanian losses which created the possibility of perma- 
bent Russian counter-attacks. He also said that all German attempts 
to cross the Dnieper had failed, and that not a single Soviet ip 
had been sunk in the Baltic: 

An appeal to the women of the world was issued by a number of 
representative Soviet women including trade union officials, air pilots- 
actresses, writers, artists, business managers, agricultural workers, etc. 
It stated that on Sept. 7 a group was organizing in Moscow a meeting 
of women under the slogan “Women of the world—on to the struggle 

inst Hitlerism’’, and asked every woman to listen to the broadcast 
ot the meeting so that the slogan would resound in every town and 
village in every country and become the watchword of fee vane 
women the whole world over., * i 

M. Kot, the Polish Ambassador, arrived in Moscow. i 

Sepi. 7.—The Red Star in an article by an Air Force General said the 
first 2 months of the war had shown that the Germans had failed to 
achieve their-chief aim, EE are supremacy in the air. Germany had 
flung almost the whole of the e—4 air fleets and one air corps— 
against Russia. Even working at full capacity her aircraft factories 
were unable to replace her rapidly: increasing losses; aeriäl battles had 
proved also that the Soviet aviation industry not only was not inferior 
to the German, but was superior to it in many ways. 

In the first 2 ‘months the Germans had lost 7,200 aircraft or more, and 
the writer pointed out that they had previously lost 300 in 1939, 
6,800 in 1940, and between 1,350 and 1,700 in January-May, 1941. 
He also said that in the air battles against France and Britain they lost . 
12,000 skilled pilots, and were now using many hastily trained ones. 

‘A number of women broadcast to the world from Moscow. An 
engineer, ad ing the women in the occupied countries, said: “Let 

ur aim be to e your production the worst in the world—not a 
plane, not a gun, not a car for the Fascist beast.” 

Sepi. 8.—It was announced in Moscow that the Supreme Council 
had ordered the removal to Novosibirsk and Omsk and to the Altai 
region and to Kazakstan of-the whole population of the German 
Republic of the Volga, numbering some 600,000. This had been decided 
upon because of the danger of ae activities, ditected from 
Germany, and the military authorities found evidence that there 
were thousands, and even- tens of thousands of spies and wreckers 
amongst these Germans. 

The Leningrad wireless broadcast a message to the Russian people 
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declaring that the fight for the defence of the city was a holy war of 
the Soviet people for their soil. The citizens of Leningrad would remem- 
ber whag the people of Russia had already declared——“the Fascist 
hordes will never see Leningrad”. Every day and all day they worked 
at the factories, imbued with only one "angle thonght, to produce more 
arms for the men at the front. Sunday they did not take the day 
off, though it was the Day of Youth; half a million young people, 
together with their elders, went on working. They knew it was a hard 
struggle, but they would be victorious. 

Sept. 9.—Reports of armistice talks with Finland. (See Finland.) 

M. Molotov received the British and U.S. Ambassadors. 

Sept. 11—It was announced that M. Molotov had the previous day 
handed the Bulgarian Minister a strong Note protesting against his 
Government’s attitude to the Soviet Union. It stated that before the 
German invasion Bulgaria adopted a line of conduct not in accordance 
with the official declaration of her Government concerning the loyal 
and even friendly relations of the country with the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Government had more than once drawn attention to this fact, and had 
stated that relations had deteriorated to such an extent as to be im- 





possible, e.g. on Jan. 14, Feb. 4, Feb. 20, and at other times. This 


unfriendly attitude had increased since the German attack. 
Information in the Government’s possession showed that of ‘late 
Bulgaria had begun to serve as a jumping-off ground for the launching 
of hostilities against the Soviet Union, and, in the spring, without a 
declaration of war on either Greece or Y via, Bulgaria had served 
as the jumping-off ground for the attacks on those countries. Her 
territory was now being used for attacks on Odessa, the Crimea, and 
the Caucasus as was shown by: (1) German and Italian troops were 
concentrated on Bulgarian territory, and their numbers were increasing. 
(2) Aerodromes were under German control, with German aircraft 
concentrated on them. (3) Varna and Burgas had been prepared as 
bases for Axis U-boats and other naval vessels. (4);A concentration of 


Axis warships and U-boats and of army and naval forces was pro- ` 


ceeding at those ports and at the Danubian port of Rustchuk. (5) 
Admiral Raeder and other naval officers were in Bulgaria engaged in 
the organization of a force of German and Bulgarian submarines and 
warships for hostilities now in preparation against the Soviet Union. 
(6) The railways were transporting German:troops and munitions. AY 
The Germans had built and were using a pontoon bridge over 
Danube at Rustchuk for the transport of their troops and war material. 
Other proofs of connivance at provocative acts against the Union 
were: the Bulgarian Government’s repeated attempts to ascribe to the 
Soviet Union the bombing of Bulgarian territory irom its aircraft; the 
provocative shot fired on Sept. 7 in Sofia at the Assistant Soviet 
Military Attaché, and the bellicose anti-Soviet campaigns in the semi- 
official press. Bulgaria, in league with Germany, was preparing for a 
joint attack on the Union, and the Soviet Government accordingly 
deemed it necessary to draw attention to the fact that the Bulgarian 
attitude was disloyal and “not the attitude and actions of a State 
having normal relations with the U.S.S.R.—which the Soviet Govern- 
ment are profoundly convincéd is ee not in the interests of Bulgaria 


herself and the Bulgarian people” 


+ 
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VATICAN CITY 
- Sept. 10.—The Pope received Mr. Myron Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s Special Envoy, who handed him a message from the Pregjdent. 





YUGOSLAVIA j = 

Sept. 4.—Turkish reports stated that the guerrillas in Montenegro 
had driven all Italians out of the country, and they were concentrating 
in Scutari and Cattaro. 

Sept. 8.—A comemeuntqué issued at Zagreb stated, according to the 
Italian newsagency, that ‘‘a special system had been in force since the 
previous day in the Adriatic Zone between Ogulin and Mostar to 
eliminate by means of joint Italo-Croatian action all possibility of a 
surprise from the sea on.the part of subversive elements, . . . The armed 
forces in this sector have been-placed under the command of General 
Ambrosio... who yesterda ei an appeal to the population 
asking them to hand over all arms within 24 hours”. 

Sept. 14.—Four bombs exploded in the Zagreb telephone exchange 
and martial law was proclaimed in the city. Several deaths were re- 
„ported. Fighting was reported in a village in Herzegovina and 400 
people were stated to have been killed. The village was described as 
the centre of a revolt in which some 1,000 Axis troops had been killed 
since Sept. 10. : 
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FOREIGN LABOUR IN GERMANY 


IT is estimated that there are now about 34 million foreign workers in 
German industry and agriculture employed to make good the shortage 
of labour due to the increasing demand for war production, the mobiliza- 
tion of some 8 million men, a large proportion of whom are drawn from 
factories, workshops, and farms, and the demand for German adminis- 
trations, police, and directing eona of all kinds in the occupied 
countries, a demand which is daily increasing with the extension of 
German occupation and the rising unrest in occupied countries. 

The number of occupied persons in Germany before the War was put 
at 41,090,000, including about 2} million in the armed forces and the 
Labour Service, and at fhe end of 1940 was believed to have increased 

(4 44,900,000. The number of wage and salary-earners was 24,950,000 

August, 1939, falling to 22,670,000 in December; 1940. By 1938 the 
development of industry for war purposes had reduced unemployment 
to less than half a million, so that practically no, normal reserve 


When mobilization took place the task of allocating the available 
labour to essential industries was simplified by the elaborate system of 
control already in existence. The-authorities had virtually unlimited 
eae of directing labour into the desired channels, and a Decree of 

pt. 1 1099, gives given effect by an Order of Sept. 6, tightened the control 
by stipulating that no worker, salaried employee, apprentice, voluntary 
worker, or probationer could be for she in any private or 
pepe establishment or administrative service of any kind, or in any 
-Household, without the TR consent of the competent employment 
ofice. Exceptions were for agriculture, mining, and households with 

under 14. No contract of employment could be terminated 
withòut the consent of an employment office, though here the exceptions 
were rather more extensive, E E mutual consent of employer and 
employed. In giving ‘or withholding consent to new contracts or the 
breaking of old ones the employment office must take:into account 
(a) the general principles of national policy, b) the principles guiding 
. the systematic distribution of the nation’s ur resources and wage 
policy, and (c opportunities of advancement for the workers. The 
system was explamed by Dr. Ley on Feb. 1, 1940 as follows: 

“It is necessary to have a simple and elastic administrative organiza- 
tion which can adjust itself rapidly to changing needs. In an 
‘authoritarian State such an organization must be based on clear 

€. a 1283 5 
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instructions transmitted from the highest to the lowest ranks of the 
hierarchy, for otherwise the orderly performance of great national 
tasks cannot be guaranteed. It is precisely in times of a general 
shortage of labour that the organization of. the employment offices 
calls for strong and permanent central guidance in accordance with the 
litical needs of the time. The influence of local elements would 
involve disturbance of the general plan and yond endanger the 
out of the allotted tasks,” 

It is clear that with a male population of about 25 million between 

the ages of 15 and 64 there is not much surplus for the demands of the 
army and civil occupations, even if the availablé woman is 
fully utilized. By January, 1941, it was estimated that 3 aie 
workers had been absorbed into German industry, and 5 million men 
had been drafted into the armed forces and more German women 
into industry. In addition, about 150,000 Volksdeutsche (persons of 
German race) had been brought, into the Reich to work from various 
countries. 

Additional labour had to be sought from other sources. ‘Some 
foreign labour was used in Germany, especially Polish seasonal labour 
in harvest time in Eastern Germany, before 1914; Polish agricultural 
labour alone accounted for 236,000, and the totgl of all foreigners in 
all occupations was about a million. With the dépression which set in 
at the end of 1929 and heavy domestic unemployment there was no 
room for foreign labour, and by 1932 there were only about 100,000 
foreigners in German industry and 42,000 in agriculture, and most 
these were of German origin.* But with the Hitler rearmament pr 
gramme foreign workers were again called in, and the process was 
intensified after war broke out. 

By January, 1941, 1,391 o foreign labourers were working on 
German farms, including 800,000 prisoners of war, and 492,000 Polish 
civilians. In industry 670,000 foreigners were employed, the building 


E aa having the est contingent. 
The following official give the state of affairs on April 1, 1941: 


Origin of Foreign Labour. 

Poland ,... ... 873,000 Switzerland ... ... 17,000 
The Protectorate ... 150,000 Soviet Union .. ... ` 10,000 
Italy ! 132,000 Bulgaria va ss 8, 
Netherlands 90,000 Rumania 4,000 

87,000 Norway 1,400 
Slovakia 69,000 Sweden 1,200 
Yugoslavia 48,000 Spain 1,100 
Denmark 31,000 , Greece 500 
France ` 25,000 Finland 200 
Hungary 21,000 Portugal 100 


In addition to these there were at work in Germany about 1.4 
million prisoners of war, many of them on the land, but others in 
industrial occupations. _ 

1 See Labowy Supply and National Defences, International Labour Office, p. 219, 
Montreal, 1941. 

1 Dr. Syrup in Rewhsarbeisblatt, July 15, 1941.. ` 

2 Syrup, loc. ott 
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Since that date the Russian War has increased the demand, and 
acer waka! has been brought in. The total in August was estimated, 
as will be seen, at about 34 million, including prisoners of war at work, 
and it is being constantly increased as the pressure of the Russian 
campaign goes on. Nor does this figure cover the additional man- 
er at the service of the German war-machine. Even more important 
is the labour made available for war-work in mimes, workshops, and 
factories in the occupied countries, especially in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Occupied France, Belgium, and Italy (which may for this 
purpose be reckoned as “‘occupied’’), and to a lesser extent in non- 
industrialized south-eastern Europe. The number of occupied persons 
in these countries is considerable, and a large; but indeterminable 
part of this work feeds the German war-machine. The figures cannot be 
estimated exactly, because of mobilization in Italy and special cir- 
cumstances in France and Poland, but they run into many millions, 
On the other hand skilled German supervision and the necessary police 
for the occupied regions withdraw badly-needed men from Germany. 
The additional man-power employed in Germany itself has been 
uired by various means: 
1) Victories in the field, providing prisoners of war; (2) Compulsory 
transfer and various measures of veiled compulsion, ostensibly per- 
suasion; (3) Treaty arrangements with various States. 


; ‘PRISONERS OF WAR ad 
a of war put to work are principally Frenchmen and Poles. 
e French prisoners are counted as prisoners and wear their uniforms, 
ragged:as they may be. Very few Poles are now technically prisoners of 
war. They have, most of them, been freed to act as “free” labour, and 
they constitute a large part of the 875,000 at work in Germany. 

Balkan prisoners may account fora quarter-of a million. Very few 
of thé British prisoners are employed, as they have mainly refused to 
be transferred to work; in any case their numbers are not very large. 
There is no evidence so far that Russian prisoners have been trans- 
ferred to Germany; possibly the Germans are afraid of Bolshevization, 
and there is abundance of hard work to be done in restoting the 
Russian territory devastated by Russian “scorched earth” tactics. 
‘Fhe only large contingent of prisoners at work gwa prisoners are there- 
fore the French. \ 

-There were about 1,800;000 French prisoners. Great play has been 
made by the Germans with the release of prisoners in return for 
collaboration by the Pétain Government but, so far as can be 
ascertained, only some 200,000 (including the veterans of the last 
war) had. actually been released at the end of August, 1941, though 
the release of another 100,000 was promised. The remaining 200,000 
of the half-million who were to be liberated are said to have been 
released en congé de captévité for work in Occupied France. According ` 
to the Paris Radio of Jan. 7, 1941, some 300,000 who were in camps 
iw that area, together with farm workers, had already been released 
on the same terms, i.e., “for work of direct interest to the occupyi 
troops”. .This would leave about a million in Germany, though not 
are fit for work. On the other hand, infprmation given by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce (cited in the Christian Science Montor, 
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Aug, 9, 1941) is that the number of “Western” prisoners employed 
in y is expected to be increased this autumn as there is gontinu- 
ous transfer to the interior of Somat of French prisoners m Occupied 
France. Coloured French Pion a parle and others) are not 
employed in Germany, but in Occupied’ France. Many Dat and 
Belgian prisoners were released and sent home. Francs, however, 
cited the Breslau Zeitung as saying that Belgian prisoners of war 
were still being repatriated. 
The work of prisoners of war is said to be paid at 60 per cent of the 

- tariff wages, plece work at 80 per cent of German workers’ wages. 
The of the prisoners are paid to the camp authorities. Special 

beens ate ‘apply to those in certain industries. From the 
T of prisoners of war deductions are made for board and lodging 

10 per cent is deducted as a tax. 
. Prisoners’ labour is notoriously less satisfactory than free labour, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the prisoners now at work in 
Germany provide-an exception to the rule. 


COMPULSORY TRANSFER AND RECRUITMENT BY PERSUASION FROM 
OCCUPIED-COUNTRIES 

Naked compulsion has only been used in Polånd and, in recent 
months, in Yugoslavia. In October, 1939, immediately after the 
German occupation of Poland, the labour exchanges registered all 

aemp oyen, and many were sent to Germany to work on the land. 
dition to orderly, if compulsory, recruitment through the 
‘there were frequent raids in which men wete taken from 
their homes or their work and packed on lorries for Germany. As . 
time went on and regular administration was established, recruitment 
was on more conventional lines. All unemployed persons of both 
sexes between the ages of 18 and 60 had been compelled to register 
for work. The age of juveniles liable was reduced in December, 1940, to 14. 
Poles might, if they were sent to Germany to work, be accompanied 
in some cases by their families, and they were sent to various parts of 
Germany, including Austria and the Sudetenland. But even in the 
autumn of 1940 haphazard raids still took place from time to time in 
the streets of towns, and the victims were detained until they could 
be sent to Germany. Most of these deportations took place from the 
General Government and the Warthegau. 

Jhere has not been the same Wholesale conscription of labour for 
work in Germany in the other occupied-countries. The Czechs are ` 
compelled to work (an Order for the conscription for work of able- 

Poe between 16 and 60 was issued in June, 1940), but only 
É y small numbers have been transferred to Germany. 

g Occupied France a beginning was made with the transfer of 
many foreign workers already i in France. The formal recruitment of 
French workers began in August, 1940. Strong pressure was put on 
unemplo persons registering at employment exchanges; they were 
main] ed into the building and metaHurgical trades. At first 
recruitment did not Te byt perhaps because the labour 
could be usefully absor bed local by German interests; but by April 
the number of French workers ae France had reached 15,000, and 
weekly contingents were about 1,500-2,000, and were rapidly increasing. 
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In Belgium and Holland, and.probably in France, the method was 
adopted of withdrawing insurance payments—and, according to 
reports in some cases ration-cards, from unemployed persons who failed 
to volunteer. In Denmark, ordinary economic necessity and persuasion 
appear to have been sufficient. The Germans denied that compulsion, 
direct or indirect, existed in western and northern countries. fact, 
economic necessity appears to have been generally a sufficient incentive. 
From these countries the numbers at work in Germany by ae 
1941, were: Belgians, 180,000; Danes (mainly in N.W. German 
40,000; ‘Dutch, 118,000 (by the ‘autumn of 1940); French, 62,000 
Norwegians, 1,000. The nymber of Czechs cannot be stated, as, for 
administrative reasons, they may not be classed as foreigners, ‘but it 
is: probably at least 250, 000. 


TREATY ARRANGEMENTS 2 

With the “friendly” countries which are virtually under German - 
control, conventions have been made fo? the supply of labour. Before 
the present crisis various conventions existed between Germany and 
countries supplying ying seasonal and other ‘labour om the subject of the 
treatment to be accorded to them, arrangements for social insurance, 
etc. The ents made during the present war make stipulations 
for the despatch of fixed numbers. Earlier conventions related mainly 
to seasonal agricultural labour. In addition to arrangements already 
made for the dispatch of Italian seasonal agricultural labour, by a 
protocol of July 28, 1937, renewed agreement was reached at Munich 
on July 17, 1940, for a first contingent of 20,000 Italian industrial 
workers for Germany. A further agreement ed in Rome early in 
February provided for the immediate despa ne 54,000 men, and 
an additional 150,000 later on. Geasnal ag agricultural labour for the 
r was fixed at 60,000. An agreement SaN Slovakia signed in 

ecember, 1939, i ec a for the employment of 30,000 industrial ` 
and 25,000 agricultural workers for Germany in 1940. Arrangements 
for the transfer of Rumanian labour were made in August, 1941, ` 
and in the same month Spanish-German labour commissions which 
ee ae es ie eee ca ee ot al 
workmen. In Bulgaria, also in that month, adjustments of industrial 
production were agreed, which meant that many Bulgarian enterprises 
would be closed and the way opened for the transfer of labour to 
Germany. 

It is too early to know whether the Spanish Agreement: is anything 
more than a gesture, or how productive the Bulgarian and Rumanian 
arrangements will be, especially as Rumania is actually engaged on the 
Eastérn Front and B ia ts mobilized. But by the end of June 
300,000 Italians were y employed'in German industry, from 
65 to 75 thousand on the land, and many in the catering trades. 
South-east Europe contingents included 85,000 Slovaks, 48,000 
Yugoslavs, 15,000 Bulgarians, and 20,000 Hungarians. 

nder these agreements the Government of the country of origin 


1 An Oslo on Teb. 19, 1941, lamed that the, unemployed failed to 
aple are so by evil rumours that they believe 


y 
hon involves A iape All must know that 
fear is unj fand tha German on p Germany. Al m 
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is responsible for providing the contingents, and, if compulsion is 
necessary, the odium is-transferred to them. 
` TREATMENT OF FOREIGN LABOUR 
In theory the same rates (except in the case of Poles) are payable 
to foreign volunteers as to German labour. Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Danes pay no wage-tax, but Poles pay 15 per cent of their earnings. 
Sometimes the workers live in barracks, where living is cheaper, 
others in private lodgings. In camps and barracks the various 
nationalities are segregated; rations are as a whole better than in 
the country of origin, except in Denmark. -The contract is usually for 
six months or a year. A married worker may visit his home at the 
end of six months, the single man at the end of a year. Recently 
in many cases six months’ periods of service have been extended to 
a year. Ifa man does not return at the end of his holiday there is 
serious trouble. The penalty may be the withdrawal of ration cards, 
and other more extreme measures are reported. In any case insurance 
benefits are forfeited. 
Workers must avoid making statements on bad conditions in 
Germany, or they may receive heavy penalties in their own country. 
The treatment accorded to the different classes. of labour varies 
very much. Polish labour is treatéd as prison labour, although most 
Poles working in Germany are nominally free. Segregation is enforced, 
and might be illustrated by many quotations from the German and 
German-controlled describing the heavy penalties on farmers 
who allow the P labourers to sit with the family, on innkeepers 
expetying Mik drink, etc. The most favoured workers are the Danes 
estern ers generally Italian workers have special food sent 
from Italy, and conditions generally are said to-have improved 
after a tour of inspection made by an Italian Government representa- 
tive last August. 
~ _ Tf Germany intends to retain foreign labour in peace-time it is 
obviously in her interest to apone reasonable treatment. The general 
official position is stated in Wirtschaft und Statistik, February, 1941. “In 
view of the lower standard of living of Poles and the expenses in 
connection with, their inclusion in the Reich, a deduction of 15 
cent is made from wages asl to Poles for the benefit of the Reich. 
In some of the newly regions in the East where the wage 
level has not yet been Shae raised the deduction is not made. 
Polish agricultural labourers are also exempted. They have a special 
wage scale. Foreign workers in the Reich are paid at the same rate 
as German workers unless inter-State agreements have been made 
Slovak, Hongerian their employment and their wages, as in the case of Italian, 
, and other workers. 
Baral Gesteaant with regard to wages applies particularly to 
Ee ber from the occupied Western and Northern territories.” The 
last sentence suggests that Slav workers do not enjoy this eq ra 
prisoners of war certainly do not; these. good terms, therefore, 
apply to a small proportion of the ‘total. 


1 @.g., the Copenhagen prees of Dec. 1, 1940, announced that Danish workers 
quitting work m Germany of therr own volition lose the Benefits against paid-up 
contributions to.unemployment insurance in Denmark, 
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Use or FOREIGN LABOUR EXPECTED To CONTINUE 

Statements made from time to time make it clear that the 
employment of foreign labour on a large scale is expected to continue 
after the war, especially as large numbers of German colonists are 
necessary for the colonization and Germanization ,of the large aréas 
of “living space” wrested from the Poles, the French, and others. In 
this there appear to be two major disadvantages from the German 
point of view: (1) The purity of the “race” and social custom generally 
is threatened by the presence of millions of foreign workers; and 
(2) there is a danger that certain heavy occupations may come to 
be looked on as unsuitable for Germans. On the first point rigid 
methods of segregation are applied to Poles and prisoners of war, and 
the tendency is for all bodies of foreign workers to be housed in camps 
and barracks where they have little contact with the German popula- 
tion; but this method, though possible in war-time, would not seem to 
be feasible in time of peace. On the second point statements are 
rather cohtradictory. In the Frankfurter Zeitung of Oct. 10, 1940, 
the danger of capture Re f ers of the trades of road construction, 
building, agriculture, an ps mining, was pointed out. But, it 
was added, all these es must have foreign labour, but of a 
subsidiary character. The number of highly skilled foreign workers 
would always be small. The principle must be that the foreigners 
were assistants to the Germans in any giyen trade. The Schwarze 
Korps (Nov. 21, 1940) put the case more roughly. Foreigners must 
be used for the unskilled work. “It is quite wrong that there should 
be Poles doing skilled work and -Germans merely casting bricks or 
breaking stones. If a Pole is to be employed, it is more fitting, on 
racial grounds, that he should serve a German, even if the latter has 
to be retrained.” 

An official statement on the difficulties accompanying the employ- 
ment of foréign labour on a large scale, and on the means of avoiding 
or mitigating them appears in the article by Dr. Syrup in the Retchs- 
arbettsbiatt already cited. 

“The conventions for the exchange of labour should provide for a 
definite period for each foreign worker so that bonds with their homes 
may not be severed. Migration’ within Europe: should not lead to 
TA settlements in the country employing foreign labour, nor 

er an unnatural admixture of European peoples and races. 
criti it would be economically and politically wrong for any 
eget to rely in large measure on the working-power of other people. 
onl ongs, in the long run, to the people who are employed 
on, ts themselves and the coal to those who dig it. No national economy 
is sound which cannot dispense with the help of foreign workers. 
Foreign workers are useful in times of pressure, but the findamental 
production of any country must be assured by the labour of its own 

people.” 

This argument takes no account of the dislocation in the home 
country of the workers, or the unhappy position of workers in Germany 
when segregation must contmue to be necessary if the “unnatural 
admixture” is not to take place, or of the uncertainty attaching to a 
system of this kind. The kr gars of European workers in a Europe 
organized on these lines would appear to be grim. M. B. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS CONNECTED WITH THE 
COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 


THE collapse of France, which has been the ane of so mah dis- 
e must be attributed immediately to political and 
tary causes. E eae a a half throws 

neh i ient upon the divisions which went so deep that, as one writer 
said; “ Battle of France was lost because it was a battle between 
Frenchmen”. The: ‘military failure is largely explicable in terms of 
“wishful thinking” against which General de Gaulle and a few others 
struggled in vain, and in terms of a shrinking from the offensive and 
the risk of heavy casualties bred of the enormous losses of 1914-18. 

After these factors have been given their due weight, however, 
much is still required to explain both the inadequacy of France’s 
material effort and the attitude of mind which produced such wide- 
spread acquiescence in the surrender to France’s traditional foe. 
The material and psychological aspects of this problem ate closely 
related, in so far as the mental attitude of certain French statesmen 
and others was dependent largely upon what they thought of the 
material situation, and their view of this seems to have been that the 
balance of war-potential in Europe was finally tilted decisively ‘in 
Germany’s favour, so that any attempt to redress it was hopeless and 
could only be disastrous. This view was based, of course, upon the 
underestimate of British sea-power (and of the air-power which, since 
it was largely untried, there was more excuse for underestimating) of 
which Continental soldiers have, to their cost, so often been ty. 
Leaving this aside, howe¥er, one may find plenty of evidence that, as 
between France and Germany, the balance of power has long been 
weighted in favour of the latter. < 

In the last resort, the scale of political power depends upon the power 
to make war, and this in turn, apart from the incalculable factors of 
morale and leadership, rests upon the power to provide men and 
material. The potential supply, of material, which for a long time has 
been greater importance relatively to the supply of man- 
power, depends both upon the total volume of production in the 
country and upon production per head, which y determines how 
much rodice can be turned to war material after providing 
se the support of the population. ~ 

In the 18th century when France still held her position as the first 
Bowen Benepe: a tale population aswell aa in 
wealth. Income depended pri y upon E R and no country 
had so much highly fertile land as France; her population in 1800 was 
some 27 million—greater than that of the area which subsequently 
became the German Empire, and 60 per cent greater than that of the 
- United Kingdom. The economic burden of the Napoleonic Wars, 
which cost Britain £800 million, or an average of more than 10 per cent 
of the national income during their continuance, fell relatively lightly 
upon France, largely because the Napoleonic armies lived on the 
countries they invaded,, though the cost in"lives was very heavy. ~ 

After the wars France, however, was definitély less wealthy than 
Britain, though she advanced more rapidly than any other continental 
country. Her population djd not increase as fast as populations in 
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other of Europe, and by 1870 that of the new Germany had just 
See R while that of the United Kingdom was only some 17 per 
cent smaller. The French and German national incomes, as well as 
incomes head, appear to have been of roughly similar orders of 
magnitude at the ane of the Franco-Prussian war, during which 
strictly military expenditure, on each side, was the equivalent of about 
£70 or £80 million, or some 12 or 13 per cent of the national income of 
. each for the 245 days’ duration of the’conflict. 

The indemnity of £200 million probably did not hinder France’s 
economic development greatly after the war, but the loss of territory 
was a serious matter for her metal industry, and it certainly seems 
that the intensified internal out and the mood of national dis- 
couragement, as well as the general’fall in world prices which lasted 
till the ’pineties, held up development: The Great Depression, whether 
it deserved that name or not in Britain, was certainly an era of relatively 
slow economic development in France. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the war ushered in a great burst of investment, especially in the 
heavy industries, though progress was interrupted by the slump 
following 1873. In 1870, France had produced 1,178,000 tons of pig 
iron against Germany’s 1,262,000:'in 1875 she ‘produced 1,448,000 
against Germany's 2,000,000. The great relative advance of Germ pe 
in the heavy industries, however, came in the ’eighties, when bo 
Britam and France were moving slowly i in this field, and it was due 
to the adoption of the basic process, invented in 1878, which enabled 
Germany to draw upon the immense deposits of phosphoric ore in 
Lorraine and Luxembourg. By the turn of the century, German pig 
iron production was nearly three times the French figure, and the same 
relation persisted in 1913. At that date, Germany produced nearly five 
times as much worked iron and steel as France. 

The relative slowness of the development of French heavy industry 
must be attributed largely to the poorness of the toal supply. French 
industry was not able to get under way at all until the completion of 
the railway network, and, even then, since coal deposits were mostly 

r and difficult, about a third of the nation’s requirements were 
imported, so that prices were Spee than in Germany or Britain. 
There was an especial shortage of good coking coal for metallurgy, and 
this ae largely imported from Wostphelie costing much more than 

or British ironmasters had to pay. The whole industrial- 
aoa ment of France, indeed, was alowed dave by, the fuel difficulty, 
a apid i increase of the total power used in ee coming only after 
1895. The discovery of great new iron ore deposit in Lorraine late in 
the 19th century was prevented by the of moving fuel from 
bringing about the expansion which might have been expected in the 
French metal industries, and, though steelmaking progressed relatively 
rapidly there after 1900, half the ore from the deposits in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle went to Germany. 

The growth of population in France was also much slower than else- 

where in Western Europe after 1870. In the territories left to France in 
- 1871 the increase was only 10 per cent by 1913; if the lost population of 
ceded territory is taken into account, it was only 3} per cent. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the increase between 1870 and 1913 was 
more than 60 per cent. How far the slowness of population growth in 
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France was due to lack of an industrial outlet for the icultural 

ulation, and how. far the slowness of population eld up 
mdustrial development cannot be considered here, but the two 
phenomena were certainly cònnected. ~ 

Thus it came about that on the eve of the last war the national 
income of France was (at the British prices then ruling) in the region 
of £1,500 million, while that of Germany was some £2,500 million. 
Average incomes per head of the total populations were still similar, 
so that similar proportions of the total income ultimately could be 
(and in fact were) devoted to military purposes. Germany, from 
having a very slight advantage in war potential in 1870, had come to 
have an advantage of five to . The war efforts put forth by France 
and Germany were comparable in the economic field in that both 
diverted to war purposes about half their national incomes in the last 
and most intensive year of war—the French fraction, after allowing 
for a fall of at least 25 cent in national income due to invasion, 
being perhaps a little higher than the German. The extent of the stram 

ut upon France, however, is not fully measured by this, since France 
ed from her Allies in 1918 a third as much as she provided her- 

self, and the imported material which this and similar earlier loans 
_ represent was used in conjunction with French man-power. Indeed, 

42 r cent of the French male population was mobilized, as se 
with 33 per cent of the German, and nearly 7} per cent of it was killed 
compared with just over 6 per cent on the side. 

The material damage due to the war was fairly quickly repaired, 
enormous though it was. The losses of men have perhaps had not their 
least important reflection in the failure to find political leaders of the 
first in the last generation, but this, and the more obvious effects 
of the human losses, were not peculiar to France alone. The tw€lve 
years or so after the war, however, though apparently years of 
perity, with no unemployment problem such as troubled other 
countries, did not bring the real national income back to the pre-war 
level, for, while industrial output per head rose, the fall in agricultural 
prices apparently caused agricultural incomes to decline more - 
than correspondingly. At the same‘time, agricultural protection 
prevented any substantial transfer of the population out of agriculture, . 
which would have been the most potent and: natural method of 
» increasing real incomes as a whole. The German income also was for 
some time well below the pre-war level. French national income in 
1928 (a peak year for both France and Germany) was about £3,000 
million, or even môre, against a German total of some £4,000 million— 
the German advantage of p to 3 in 1913 had been reduced to one of 
4 to 3. Moreover, average income per head of the total population was 
probably considerably higher in France than in Germany at this date. 
The territorial changes, too, coupled with immigration into France, 
had reduced the surplus‘ of German population above the French 
from the pre-war 68 per cent to about 55 per cent; the outlook for the 
future seemed somewhat brighter than before, since the French net. 
reproduction rate, which had already sunk below unity in 1900, 
long before that of any other ee country, had been fairly well 
maimtained since (at 0.929 in 1 ), while that in Germany had 
sunk (to 0.924 in 1924-6).and was still sinking. The population forecasts 
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of Sauvy, Kahn, and Btirgdorfer, made in the few following years, 
though, not strictly comparable because of the differences in their 
assumptions, provided a prospect of a substantially stable ratio 
between French and German populations for the next two generations. 

After the depression of 1929 had struck Europe the French position 
seemed, relatively, better still Germany received the heaviest blow 
of any European Great Power, while, until 1932, when the trough 
of the depression had been reached elsewhere, France maintained . 
substantial prosperity. The lateness of the impact of the depression 
on France is certainly one of the most important factors m recent 
European affairs. In 1935, when British and German real incomes 
passed their previous highest levels, France had reached the trough 
of her own depression, and recovery was only very slight until 1937. 
The reasons for this lag of the French conjuncture behind that of her 
neighbours have not been satisfactorily expounded; it seems, however, 
that internal activity was maintained in France after it had fallen 
off elsewhere in 1929-30 by the continuation of building work, perhaps 
traceable, ultimately, to the arrears accumulated in earlier years 
wher the constructional industri were occupied with reconstruction 
and fortifications. When this activity came to an end, further expansion 
being discouraged by the world-wide open and collapse of 
foreign trade, France felt the full force of the blizzard. Matters were 
made worse and ay prevented by the political instability, itself 
no doubt partly due to the depression, which was particularly evident 
from early in 1934. . 

The chief attempt to escape from the depression, the Blum experi- 
ment, cannot be properly discussed outside its political context. The 
measures taken were to a considerable extent dictated by political 
necessity rather than economic logic, but, be that as it may, it is clear 
that they were, from the economic point of view, misconceived. A 
country where output per head in manufacturing industry was only 
two-thirds of the corresponding British figure could ill afford to adopt 
a working week 17 per cent shorter than the British. What was even 
more important than this was the fact that, because prices and wages 
changed to about the same extent, there was very little net effect on 
the national economy apart from distributional es, and the budget 
deficit was nearly offset by the passive balance of trade which developed, 
so that the net expansionary effect was very small, and economic 
activity increased only slightly in the year of the experiment. The 
persistent passive balance, indeed, frustrated all attempts to institute 
recovery by Government spending, and it seems that, in the circum- 
stances, the attempt to discourage the speculative export of capital 
by the use of the Exchange Equalization Fund merely aggravated the 
trouble by preventing any rapid adjustment. Either exchange control 
or a policy of boldly allowing the depreciation of the franc to take its 
course would probably have been better. 

The net results of the Blum experiment-in the economic field (though 
it is arguable that, in the political field, it prevented civil war) were 
thus the increased distrust of the nati destiny on the part of 
wealthy investors, manifesting itself in the flight from, and successive 
devaluations of, the franc, and an industrial régime which, while it 
reduced uhemployment, made it impossible for the nation to attain 
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ity even with full employment, and in particular, impossible 
for it to Pon sufficient armaments to meet the new political 
' situation. It is fairly certain, ite the unreliable nature of French 
national income statistics, that by 1988 the German income (not 
including that of Austria or the Sudetenland) was more than ‘twice 
the French. German output per head of the total population, moreover, 
was by. this time considerably higher than French, so that it should 
have been pogsible for Germany to divert a greater proportion of 
total income to war bal i ý 

The actual Frendi fence expenditures including items not so 
classed in the budget were equivalent (at purchasing-power parity, 
so far as that can be estimated) to about £182 million in 1937, and were 
estimated at £215 million and £750 million for 1938 and 1939 respec- 
tively. For 1987 and 1938 these expenditures were less than the 
British, and very much less than the German, which were probably 
of the order of £840 million in 1937 and £1,470 million in 1938. Yet the 
need for armaments was obviously very great, and, moreover, 
expenditure upon them would have been the readiest way of liftmg 
France out of the economic eesi from which she was still suffering. 
The reason why larger expenditures were not undertaken was partly 
budgetary. Receipts from taxation (excluding income from public 
enterprises) in 1937 and 1938 were only ‘about a fifth of what the 
Ministry of Finance ap tly thought the national income to be, 
and.a considerably er proportion of what it really was, but the 
difficulties of expanding revenue were great. Moreover, the credit 
situation was not particularly favourable, owing to the suspicious 
attitude of investors, and the determination of many of them to 
remove their capital from the country if possible. Purely budgetary 
difficulties do not often hinder modern States in defence efforts far 
greater than those made by France; it is largely true that, provided 
that the Government has sufficiently rigid control, or commands 
sufficient support, internal financial considerations are of very little 
account to it in an emergency. Nothing can be more clearly indicative 
of the divided state of French loyalties than the fact that purely 
financial considerations proved to be so great an obstacle to the 
necessary action. ; ° 
~- The scale of diture which France achieved in the war itself is 
indicated by the tact that defence costs in the first half of 1940 were 
equivalent to about £800 or million, compared with a German 

diture in the same period of about £2,500 million, and a United 

Kingdom expenditure of about £1,500 million. The proportion of 
French war diture to national income in this period was therefore 
perhaps as high as, and perhaps rather higher than, the co ding 
Proporrion for Britain, and probably not far, if at alt, below the 


an proportion. It was impossible at that date, however, to make | 


up for the years of inadequate preparation which had gone before. 
Looking back at the long decline of France from her old Euro 
primacy one may see that the main factors which have brought it 
about are the decline in the rate of French population growth and the 
failure to achieve a high degree of qidustrialination. These two factors 
pre closely connected; with a peasant system of agriculture, families 
are limited to avoid subdivision of holdings unless there f an outlet 
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into non-agricultural occupations. To whatever extent industry was 
hampered by lack of a supply of labour, it is certain that it was 
hampefed also (and probably more) by lack of fuel. The causes of 
France’s relative decline are thus to a large extent independent of 
policy, though it is no doubt arguable that some of them may be traced 
to the political strength of the peasant interest, which has been so much 
more important there than in either Britain or y. 

The future of France cannot be discussed usefully apart from her 
political fafe, which remains unpredictable, but the population trends 
of the last few years do not indicate any early alteration of those 
which have ruled for the last half century. The French net reproduction 
rate in 1937 was 0.87, ae the intensification of the present rate of 
decline sida x ent per generation is therefore to be expected 
. if this persis eee on the other hand, the rate was 0.904 in 
1937 and O. 0. 945 i in ae The great fall in net reproduction rate which 
followed the last war may be taken as evidence that a relatively high rate 
in Germany is unlikely to persist, but if it does persist, the rate of 
decline ultimately will be much slower than in France, and it will 
also be longer before it commences. 

A. J. B. 


THE INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL MEETING IN LONDON 


ON Sept. 24 a meeting of the Inter-Allied Council was held in London, 

the first since June 12. It was attended by representatives of the 

Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the 

Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, and of the 

Free French. It was opened by My. Eden, who said it was the first 

eeri they had had to welcome a representative of the Soviet 
nion, who had an important statement to make. 

+ M. Maisky read a declaration stating that in this war ihe destiny of 
Europe and of humanity itself for many decades to come was being 
decided. “It cannot be tolerated,” it went on, “that peaceful and 
freedom-loving peoples should be menaced by the Nazi yoke, and that a 
gang oi of Hitlerite marauders, armed to the teeth, pretending and pro- 

itself to be-a ‘Herrenvolk’, a master race, should continue to 
E towns and villages, to convert flourishing lands into deserts, to 
exterminate thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of peaceful people, 
with the delirious idea that the Hitletite murderers must dominate the 
world. 

“The first task of all nations and‘all States compelled to wage war > 
against Hitlerite Germany and her allies is to bring about the speediest 
and most decisive defeat of the aggressor. For the full accomplishment 
of that task they must assemble and devote all their strength and 
resources, and determine the most effective ways and means of reaching 
their goal. It is the task which at the present time unites all the Govern- 
ments which have sent their representatives to this conference. Our 
countries face also the most important problem of laying the basis for 
the organization of international relations, and of constituting the post- 
war world in such a way as to spare our peoples and our future genera- 
tions the monstrous crimes of Nazism, incompatible with human 
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culture. The U.S.S.R. is firmly convinced that this task will be success- 
fully accomplished, and that as a result of complete and final victory 
over Hitlerism there will be laid the true foundations of interrational 
cooperation and friendship, corresponding to the aspirations and ideals. 
of freedom-loving peoples.” 

The Soviet Union had applied, and would apply, in its foreign policy 
the high principle of respect for the sovereign rights of peoples, and was 
gui by the principle of self-determination of nations, a principle 
which formed one of the pillars on which the political structure of the - 
U.S.S.R. was built. The Soviet Union had also consistently and with 
full force denounced all violations of sovereign rights of peoples, all , 
aggression and aggressors, all attempts of aoa States to impose 
their will on other peoples and to involve them in war. It had also 
untiringly and resolutely advocated, and did so to-day, the necessity of 
‘collective action against aggressors, and had at thé same time fought 
for complete and general disarmament.. Finally, it had always been, 
and still was, willing to render all possible assistance to peoples becoming 
victims of aggression and fighting for their native land. 

In accordance with-a policy by these principles. the Soviet 
Government, it went on, “proclaim their agreement with the funda- 
mental principles of the declaration of Mr. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, and of Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain— 
principles which are so important in the present international circum- 
stances. Considering that the practical application of these E 
wil necessarily adapt itself to the circumstances, needs, and historic 
peculiarities of particular countries, the Soviet Government can state y 
that a consistent application of these ciples will secure the most 
energetic support on the part of te ernment and peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 
a~ “At the sanfe time, the Soviet Gorenn consider it imperative to 
declare with particular emphasis that all oe which have recognized 
the necessity of smashing Hitlerite aggression and annihilating the yoke + 
of Nazism to-day have onemain task—to mobilize all the economic and 
military resources of freedom-loving peoples, in order to attain a full and 
speedy emancipation of the nations groaning under the oppression of 
the Hitlerite hordes. Attributing great importance to the equitable use 
of all material resources and foodstuffs in the post-war period, the Soviet 
Government believe that the most imperative and most pressing task 
of to-day is the correct allocation of all the economic resources and war 
supplies with a view to an early liberation of all the European peoples 
now oppressed by Hitlerite slavery.” 


The Belgian Foreign Minister said his Government adhered without , 
any reserve to the Atlantic Charter, which showed very clearly the 
triple goal towards which they must aim—political security, economic ` 
prosperity, social well-being. They, should not seek in the Charter a 
reply to all the different questions which would eventually have to be 
answered; aaa ie a aoa 
of future action. 


THE RESOLUTION 
Mr. Eden then introduced a resolution stating that the Governments 
represented, having taken note of the Declaration, “now make known 
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their adherence to the common principles of policy set forth in that. 
Declaration and their intention to cooperate to the of their ability 
in givirle effect to them”. 

. Prof. Cassin, in the name of General de Gaulle, said the Free French 
were certain of being the French people’s faithful interpreters in adher- 
ing to the Declaration. The Czechoslovak representative said it was a 
most important corner-stone in the process of preparing a better world. 
Disarmament would go a long way towards the reinstatement of decent, 
democratic rule but even when total disarmament of the aggressor 
nations was accomplished, the defensive position of nations which, for a 
long time, had been victims of aggression would have to be considered. 

The Greek Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister of Luxemburg 
accepted the resolution, and the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands 
did so with the following comment. The 4th point of the Declaration 
stated that the British and U.S. Governments would endeavour, ‘‘with 
due respect for their existing obligations”, to further enjoyment by all 
States of access, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials ot the 
world. He said that the words “with due respect for their existing 
obligations” appeared to be in the nature of a reservation, and in their 
strictly legal sense these words seemed natural enough. But it seemed 
to him equally natural that, if the object expressed in this fourth point 
was to be achieved, such existing obligations should not be perpetuated, 
even as exceptions, when it was clear that their continued operation 
would seriously impair or diminish the beneficial effect which was to 
accrue to all from the application of the general rule. 

His Government therefore took the reservation in point 4 to mean 
that, just as no existing obligation was invalidated by that point ipso 
facto so no such obligation was thereby to be perpetuated. 

The Norwegian and Polish representatives then accepted the resolu- 
tion, the latter saying his Government were confident that none of the 
illegal acts perpetrated by Germany on the territory of Poland would 
be recagnized by the victorious democracies, which would finally con- 
vince the German nation that aggression did not pay. In particular, 
the Polish population of the western provinces, so ruthlessly trans- 
„planted, must be given a possibility of an immediate reintegration in 
the land of their ancestors, and the German settlers installed in Polish 
homesteads, sent back to the Reich. 

The remedial measures against a new war should be varied, as were 
also the causes of the outbreak of the two wars. Point 8 of the declara- 
tion, concerning the disarmament of nations guilty of ion, 
represented an important guarantee. It could, however, hardly remain 
as the sole guarantee. The experience of the last 20 years was there to 
prove it. It would be necessary to find other effective additional 


guarantees. 


The Polish and Czechoslovak Governments made a joint declaration, 
in which they stated their opinion that safeguards against a third 
German war must be sought not only in the coffiplete preventive 
destruction of the means which Germany might use in the future in 
another attempt at the realization of her aggressive plans but also in 
furnishing effective political and material guarantees, and in offerin 
the necessary economic assistance for the reconstruction of the despoi 
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economies of the nations which were, and might again become, the 
object of the initial aggressive acts on the part of Germany. They were 
convinced that the carrying out of the Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration 
in the spirit of justice would lay the foundations of a new order in 
Europe, based upon a permanent system of general security, on general 
prosperity, and on social justice. 

The Y v Foreign Minister said that the conception of justice 
inspiring the Declaration had his Government’s entire approval. It was 
clear that it would not be easy to put this conception into practice in a 
world divided by the aggressions and the barbarous treatments of which 
the peoples had been the victims, The inequality of the resultant 
positions in different nations was very great, and it would be necessary 
to take account of this, inspired by the conception of justice. 


Later, Mr. Eden proposed a resolution dealing with the practical” 
steps to be taken to provide for the supply of necessities to the ocqupied 
countries as soon as the Germans had been removed. In the transition 

‘from war to peace an initial pooling of resources would be needed, he 
said, and it was their duty oo such a pool in good time. 

Preliminary work had been done by the establishment of a ministerial 
committee on export surpluses, ted of another committee under the 

' chief economic adviser to the Government. He outlined the work they 
were doing, and the steps being taken by the other Governments, 
notably those of the Netherlands, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and’ Belgium in preparing: memo. on the estimated needs of their 
countries, Stocks ay certain essential foodstuffs were already 
accumulated in those parts of the world not ravaged by war, and the 
yield of the season 1941-42, added to existing stores, would secure that 

`~ the granaries and warehouses arranged for would be full. 

After saying that the United States would be kept fully informed 

ing the course of the exploratory discussions'and consulted before 
any concrete plans were adopted he said the U.S. Government had 
authorized him to make a statement which showed that it would “not 
be unwilling at the right time to join in framing the plans for the supply 

. of Europe’s needs on a basis of co-operation”. 

Mr. Eden then proposed a resolution reading: 

1. That it is the common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw 
materials, and articles of prime necessity should be made available for 
the post-war needs of the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. 

2. That while each of the Allied Governments and authorities will be 
primarily responsible for ing provision for the economic needs of its 
own peoples their respective plans-should be co-ordinated in a spirit 
of Inter-Allied collaboration for the successful achievement of the 
common aim. 

3. That they welcome the preparatory measures which have already 
been undertaken for this purpose, and express their readiness to collab- 
orate to the fullest extent of their power in pursuing the action re- 
quired. i 

4. That accordingly each of the Allied Governments and authorities 
should estimates of the kinds and amounts of foodstuffs, raw 
mites and articles of prime necessity required and indicate the 
order of priority in which it would desire supplies to be delivered. 


. portant that the Central 


- the Bureau which would 


t 
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5. That the oe of Europe will require the most efficient 
employment after the the shipping resources controlled by each 
Government and of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those be- 
longing to other European countries, and that plans to this end should 
be worked out as soon as possible between the Allied Governments and 
authorities in consultation as ahd when appropriate with other Govern- 
ments concerned. 

6. That as a first step a bureau should be egtablished by his Majesty's 
Government in the United dom with which the Allied Govern- 
ments and authorities would collaborate in framing estimates of their 

uitements and which after collating,and co-ordinating these 
estimates would present proposals to a committee of Allied representa- 
tives under the chairmanship of Sir Frederich Leith-Ross. 

The resolution was generally accepted, and speeches supporting it 
were made by the representatives of Norway, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, ium, and General de Gaulle. The Dutch Foreign 
Minister said his Government gladly accepted it on condition that 

-nothing in it would prevent them from carrying out on their own 
responsibility arrangements made by them. for the relief of the Nether- 
lands after the war. 

M. Maisky said his Government accepted paras. 1 to 5. As to 6, ‘they 
had no objection-to the ae dealt with, but considered it im- 

u envisaged should have an inter-Allied 
character and that this should be dealt with on the basis of equal 
representatien of all the Governments concerned. The Soviet Govern- 
ment believed that it would be best to submit all questions concerned, 
the structure, scope, and activity, and methods of this Bureau for 

consideration to the Allied Governments, so that the final 
decision on this point could be come to at the ner Allied conference. 

The Soviet Government was not able to accept paragraph -6, and re- 

served its right to put forward certain pro at a later date. 


Winding up the conference, Mr. Eden said that the proposal was in 
effect a first attempt by the Allied Governments working t er to 
lay the foundations of reconstruction of Europe after the war. “It is the 
answer to Hitler’s New Order which is now depriving these people of 
‘their means of livelihood. It is further a step of gteat importance in 
Allied co-operation, and I am very grateful’ for the reception it has 
received from the conference. First of all; the representative of T 
Netherlands wanted it to be made clear that ‘this joint Allied pro 
no way affected the dction which ‘individual Governments t tac 
for their own peoples. I entirely agree. That was exactly what was in 
mind. The first responsibility hes upon the Governments themselves. 
What we are anxious for is that our efforts shall be co-ordinated and 
that in so far as lies in our power we shall help each other. ~ 

“The Soviet Government can, I think, also be met. Article 6 sets up 

resent certain proposals to the committee of 
Allied representatives. I dodd like to assure M. Maisky that there is 
nothing at all sacrosanct about this Bureau, only we thought the time 
had come to get to wark, particularly in view of the most helpful state- 
ment I was able to read from the United States Government. I think 
the Bureau shouldeget to work now, but there is no reason whatever 


« 
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why, in the light of exchanges between the Allied Governments, the 

composition of the Bureau and the scope of its work should not be 

either modified or extended. 

; “So far as-the British Government is concerned all we want is that 
the Bureau and the committee of Allied representatives to which it will 

report should fully represent the views of the Allied Governments, and. 

any alterations-in machinery can readily bé agreed between us.” 


= 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
September 16 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS i, 
Air Ministry: Nothing- to report. i 

Against y: Hamburg attacked in night by a powerful force; 
many large fires started in shipyards, factories, and railway yards. 
Bremen, Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Havre, and other rro also 
bombed, and aerodromes in occupied territory attacked by fighter 
formations. Nine bombers missing. During day shipping off Dutch 
coast bombed, and a patrol vessel smk. One bomber missing. Offen- 
sive operations by Fighter Command; 7 enemy fighters destroyed. Two 

German communiqué: A tanker sunk west of the Hebrides, and, in 
the night, 2 cargo ships in a convoy in British waters set on fire. 
Enemy attempts to attack the German Bight and the Dutch coast 
previous day meffective; 2 aircraft shot down. Bombs dropped in 
night on places in North-West Germany; casualties among civil popula-_ 
tion, especially in Hamburg. Nine raiders shot down. 


5 i GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting e ere previous day; 15 enemy 
aircraft destroyed on Sept. 13; 10 Russian lost. An enemy attempt.to 
land on Oesel Island on Sept. 13 prevented by warships, aircraft, and 
coastal batteries, and the party wiped out. The air force bombed 
Galatz, Constanza, and Sulina. Enemy attempts to force way through 
to Odessa frustrated in fierce battles. ater Fighting throughout night. 
Four laden enemy transports, a destroyer, and 10 launches sunk in 
unsuccessful attack on Oesel, and ae transports ed. On 
Sept. 12 an enemy aerodrome raided and 20 aircraft destroyed “in the 
north-western direction of the front’’, and another attacked and 16 
aircraft destroyed in the south-western direction. On- Sept. 13 10 
aircraft destroyed in a raid 6n an aerodrome in the southern sector, 
and 7 in one on an aerodrome in the western direction.of the front. 
Three large German transports sunk in the Barents Sea by torpedo 
boats and a submarine. 

Moscow press statements: The Germans oe control of the 
occupied areas by we their rear garrisons to caused by 
losses at the front. ailla activity so effective that skeleton Nazi 
forces occupying 52 communities had been annihilated and several 
expeditions sent to punish the raiders had been forced to return, with 
great losses. The Germans driven out of strategic positions near 
Leningrad after hand-to-hand fighting, and a group of small islands in 
the river “V” recaptured, and hundreds of Germans killed. ; 

German commeuntqué: Bridgeheads now formed at es pane 
over broad fower course of the Dnieper. These held and widened after 
several days’ fighting, and German divisions now advancing victoriously 
beyond them on a broad front. South of Lake Umen during past few 
weeks 9 Soviet divisions completely destroyed and 9 athers smashed 
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with bloody losses; over 53,000 prisoners taken, and 320 tanks, 695 
guns, and much material cap or destroyed. 
Berlin wireless: Troops east of Kiev bombed previous day an tank 


columns hit; 16 aircraft shot down and 33 destroyed on ground. The 
railway leading to the Crimea effectively bombed and interrupted. # 
News Agency: Large forces of dive-bombers flung against Murmansk 
defences; also attacking in and Kiev areas. 
- Press reports: The second ring of defences round Patera broken.: 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols from Tobruk penetrated deeply ito enemy 
positions on night of Sept. 14, but no actual contact made. Only en eny 
reply was intensive, but ineffective, shelling. In frontier area 
remaining in contact with enemy armoured units, which with- 
drawy to positions occupied before operations begun on Sept. 14. 
Egyptian communi Cairo raided in night; 39 persons killed and 
93 injured, and slight damage to property. Alerts sounded in several 
provinces. : 
German commumigué: A successful sortie with tanks on Solum 
front, and an important height near Tobruk captured after hard 
fighting. Qn Sept. 14 8 British aircraft shot down in North Africa . 
without any German loss. > 
Italian comewnigud: On Sept. 14 and 15 a strong offensive carried 
p oe tian territory by German mechanized units supported 
ritish compelled to retreat. Enemy aircraft repeatedly 
elt helices and 12 destroyed. Ten Axis ’planes missing. 
and Mersa Matruh bombed ad tdrgets set on ae Benghazi 
mde no damage. 


September 17 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland in night; bombs at a few points 
in eastern England, but no damage, and no casualties reported. One 
raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Targets at Karlsruhe and, elsewhere in Western 
Germany bombed in night; also Havre docks. All aircraft returned. 
During day a power plant at Mazingarbe near Béthune bombed and 
many fires started. Seven enemy fighters destroyed. One bomber and 
7 fighters lost, but one pilot saved. Offensive operations over France 
later in day; 4, later confirmed as 5, enemy fighters destroyed. Six 
British lost, but 3 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: Two freighters damaged by dive-bombers in 
night. Port installations on British south-east coast and several 
aerodromes attacked. Enemy formations dropped a few bombs in 
night in a few places of South-West Germany. Bees oer 
ings in residential quarters. Three raiders shot down. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS i 

Admiralty: The submarine P32 presumed lost. 

German communsqud: U-boats sank 6 cargo ships ip North Atlantic. 


L 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commentqué: Fighting everywhere day and night. On 
Sept. 14 29 German aircraft destroyed; 18 Russian lost. On Lake 
Ladoga Rahmasaari island recap , and 800 Finnish soldiers killed. 
Supplementary: The German report that buildings in Leni being 
blown-up untrue, and showed the enemy were trying to shift the 
responsibility for large-scale bombing of non-military objectives they 
were preparing. In one sector of western front 60 enemy tanks 
destroyed or capturéd, with many guns, etc., and in another 46 firing- 
points and 15 field batteries captured in one day and 16 defence 
emplacements and 5 ammunition dumps de&troyed. In a sector of 
north-western frorit the air force destroyed 27 cars full of troops, 5 
of ammunition, 5 tanks, and an A.A. battery. In first attack on Oesel 
4 laden German transports destroyed, also a destroyer, 10 launches, 
and 3 other craft. In Latvia much destruction caused by guerrillas. 

Red Star. On northern part of Smolensk front the enemy pushed 
back to Yartsevo, 35 miles north-east of Smolensk, after 8 day battle, 
and to the west bank of River Vop. This enabled Soviet forces to 
begin investment of Smolensk. On Leningrad front the strategically 
important village of “P” captured at junction of 2 main roads leading 
to city. 2 

German communiqué: Offensive actions now developing into one 
operation on a very big scale. News me ART A fortified park outside 
Leningrad broken into by an armo division, all Russian counter- 
attacks failing. Berlin spokesman: Dive bombers very active against 
Russian defence at Murmansk: advance forces sent against Leningrad, 
driven back once, returned with flame throwers, with support of 
hundreds of dive-bombers, and smashed way h second belt of 
fortifications. In Gulf of Finland the small island of Worms captured: 
Attacks on Odessa resumed in full force after Rumanians relieved by 
crack German troops. In the north Russian counter-offensive launched 
from VYaldai Hills smashed with heavy loss. ~ 

Giornale d'Italia: Mass air raids by Axis bombers on fortifications 
outside Kiev through Sept. 16 and night of 16 and 17, with “a veritable 


- rain of bombs”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
- G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy shelling of positions east. of Tobruk still 
heavy, but less in south and west sectors. Offensive activities resumed 
in Gondar area, owing to better weather. Several deep penetrations 
made into positions in Wolchefit area. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 14 and 
15, starting fires; also Bardia, where harbour damaged, and shipping 
at Tripoli, where several explosions seen. All aircraft returned safely. 

German communiqué: otor-car concentrations on Egyptian 
frontier bombed and di on Sept. 15. Heliopolis aerodrome also 
attacked; large fires in hangars and munition dumps. - 

Italian communiqué. Enemy elements everywhere repulsed in 
operations jn the North Africa and Gondar sectors. Tripoli and 

hazi raided; no casualties, but slight damage. Enemy columns 
bombed and hit at, Jerabub. - TE + 
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September 18 (Thursday) . 


WESTERN EUROPE ee we 
AIR OPERATIONS 
- Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country in night. Bombs at 
2 places on south-east Coast; a few casualties and some damage.’ Some 
bombs in East Anglia, but no casualties or damage reported. 

Against Germany: Karlsruhe bombed in night; fires started in target 
area. One aircraft missing. St. Nazaire docks and a supply ship off 
Norwegian coast also bombed. AJF aircraft returned. During day an 
enemy supply ship off Belgian coast attacked and damaged, and 2 
A.A. ships sunk; off Dutch coast a motor-vessel' damaged, and at 
Rouen a power station bombed and hit. In offensive sweeps over 
Channel area 17 enemy aircraft destroyed. Two bombers and 9 fighters 
` missing, but 2 pilots saved. 

German - communiqué: . Port installations in south-east England 
bombed in night. In attempts to bomb occupied territory previous day 
18 British aircraft lost; 8 German missing. Nuisance raids on South- 
West Germany in night by a few British bombers. 


` GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting all previous day and night. ` 
On Sept. 15 78 German aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. Enemy 
announcement on Sept. 3 that Briansk captured pure fantasy and 
. boasting. Heavy attacks launched against it repelled, and 20,000 
casualties inflicted and up to 500 tanks, 70 armoured cars, nee? 
lorries, and 197 aircraft destroyed. Booty included eens 
machine-guns, and much other material, The German detach- 
ment, having lost over two-thirds of its tanks, was hurled back a long 
way behind Briansk. In Lake Imen region claim of destruction of 3 
Soviet Armies, with 53,000 prisoners, etc., also a lie. In a month’s 
fighting the Soviet losses actually about 30,000 killed and wounded, 
and 42 (not 695).guns. -According to prisoners, German losses there 
between 45,000 and 50,000 including wounded and captured. Later: 
Near Odessa a field battery and over 60 tanks and lorries destroyed by 
Black Sea Fleet bombers in past 2 days. In Dnepropetrovsk sector the 
air force destroyed a military train, including several tank lorries with 
fuel, 5 lorries, several guns, 3 A.A. batteries, etc. Another unit des- 
troyed 57 German aircraft in 2 days, and some 80 lorries, and in the 
western sector of the front a formation of fast bombers destroyed 12 

tanks, 7 armoured cars, and 29 lorries in a mechanized column. 
communiqué: East of the Dnieper the advance continuing 

irresistibly, and round Leningrad t successes; 119 Soviet pill 
boxes stormed by units of a-single a division. Three transports 
and 2 submarines sunk by aircraft and 16 other ships damaged in 
White Sea, Gulf of Finland, Lake Ladoga; and Black Sea. 

Berlin wireless: Crossing of the Dnieper forced at all points impor- 
tant for future operations, despite fieree Soviet counter-attacks. Latest 
successes threatened whole of Kharkov area and Donetz basin, and 
Russians must retire to positions east of industrial area. 

- Berlin spokesman: Panzer units made a lightning thrust deen into 
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enemy lines in centre, gurung off large sections of Timoshenko’s army. 
y MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Munition factories at.Licata bombed previous day and sheds 
and buildings destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Licata, Sicily, bombed and machine-gunned; 
about 10 civilians injured, and slight damage. An enemy aircraft shot 
down by an Italian sailing vessel and a cargo ship sunk by a submarine 
in the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrolling activities continuing. During fighting 
with enemy who crossed the frontier on Sept. 14 10 German tanks 
captured for loss of one armoured car. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Sept. 16. A 
tanker hit previous night seen still ablaze, and many bombs seen to 
fall in target areas. Bardia also raided and large fires seen in stores 
dumps. Positions north-east of Azozo bombed ively. All aircraft 
returned. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attempts to attack at Tobruk repulsed, 
and the fortress bombed by German aircraft. Tripoli and Benghazi 
raided in night; some civilian casualties, and slight damage only. An 
enemy aircraft shot down at Wolchefit. 


September 19 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over country in night, mainly in coastal 
districts. Bombs at points in South Wales and East Anglia; no casual- 
ties reported. During day bombs dropped in Thames Estuary area; 
buildings in a coast town shaken but no damage or casualties hri 

Against Germany: Havre docks bombed in night. All aircraft 
returned. ing day a supply ship in Bay of Biscay hit by 4 bombs, 
and in several offensive sweeps over Channel area supply trains, troops, 
and a patrol ship attacked. Two enemy fighters destroyed by two 
members of Americam Eagle Squadron. One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets in East of England bombed. 
In attempts by enemy to make sweeps over Holland and the Channel 
previous day 20 aircraft shot. down, 4 of them pene No flights over 
Reich territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communtguéds: Fighting everywhere throughout the previous 
day and the night. On Sept. 16 112 enemy aircraft destroyed; 29 
Russian lost; and on Sept. 17 45 German.and 23 Russian. Especially 
intense fighting i in direction of Kiev in the night. Supplementary: More 
and more fresh units being brought into action at Kiev by the enemy, 
who had suffered enormous losses in men and material in past few da 
The outer defences pierced in one sector and the outskirts of the aty 
reached. In attempts to capture Oesel the Germans had lost 4 trans- 
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and 15,000 men, but were sta that no attempt was made. 

er: The fighting near Kiev particularly serious. In Murmansk area 
heavy loeses fnficted on 8 Ceman SS. battalions, one of the Gérmania 
division, and one Death’s Head; about 1,000 killed and 2,000 wounded. 
In one sector 1,000 killed in repulse of attacks, and in another 30 tanks 
and 30 cars destro 

Moscow press: Situation at Kiev most grave, following 45 days of 
continual a Enemy casualties estimated at about 70,000 men, 
of whom 30,000 ed in t Goloseyer Forest. 

Red Star, German 1 tank division thrown back by a counter- 
attack when trying to storm defences south-east of Leningrad previous 
day and forced to original positions, with 40 tanks destroyed and others 
captured. 

German comnuniqué: Concentric attacks of Bock and Runstedt led to 
tremendous battle of encirclemént. Strong forces advanced against 
upper and lower reaches of Desna and forced crossings. Attack con- 
tinued southward and, contact made with armies which crossed Dnieper 
both sides of Kremé&chug on a front of 180 km. Union of these forces 
completed on Sept. 13 200 km. east of Kiev, and 4 Soviet armies 
surrounded. Moscow and Odessa bombed in night; many fired started. - 
Eee captured by forces advancing north-east from Kremenchug. 

s H.Q.: Kiev e entered and the Reich flag flying from the citadel 
since the morning. 

Berlin wireless: More successes “in the fortifications” of Leningrad 
the previous day; a large village taken, establishing contact with other 
units in neighbourhood. Russian counter-attacks defeated, and 3 
52-ton tanks destroyed. 

Finnish communiqué: The whole of the Leningrad-Murmansk railway 
now in Finnish control, and in sector between Lakes Ladoga and Onega 
and in Repola and Salla sectors the troops now far beyond former 
Russo-Finnish frontier. Press report: The “important fortified centre” 
of Rukajervi, in the central sector, occupied. Italian report: Genichesk, - 
on the sea of Azov, entered by the Germans. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Dutch Admiralty: A submarine in the Mediterranean recently sank 
an Italian sailing ship of 1,200 tons and a supply vessel of 6,000 tons. 


. NORTH AND EAST. AFRICAe . 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrolling at Tobruk interfered with by dust storms. 
a of advanced elements in frontier area. 
: Benghazi bombed in night; direct hits on moles. 
Da or iA Tripoli and Benghazi raided. Two more enemy 
pe shot down in addition to those announced previous day.. The 
r to flight, leaving numerous dead, when trying to attack 
t ; 


September 20 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE z 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Against Germany: Stettin bombed in night, causing 
many fires in docks, warehouses, and railway-yards. Two aircraft 
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missing. Targets at Nantes attacked, without loss. During day’Emden 
attacked; also targets from Cherbourg to well up Dutch coast, cluding 
a convoy in which 2 ships hit and 4 seen on fire, railway centres at 
Hazebrouck and Abbeville, shipyards near Rouen, Cherbourg docks, 
and a fish-oil factory in Norway. Sixteen enemy aircraft destroyed. 

German commen aE adda area’ kip eda eaat ef Hull 
Slight civilian ties in dead and wounded from bombs dropped in 
residential quarters of Stettin in night. Two raiders destroyed. Violent 
air battles over Channel in day; 39 aircraft destroyed and 2 German 
lost. e 





‘GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in night, especially fierce at gates 
of Kiev, and throughout day. On Sept. 18 16 German ‘planes destroyed 
in air fighting; 14 Russian lost. A large German transport sunk by 
warships in the Barents Sea. _ 

German communiqué: As already announced, Kiev entered in a bold 
attack, and the Reich flag hoisted. After the higher leadership of the 
Soviet troops had fled the whole garrison surrendered. Poltava entered 
on Sept. 18, and Worms and Moon islands captured by combined 
ee . Odessa and Moscow bombed again in the 

t. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RAE: A convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean on night of 
aa 18; at least one ship hit and stopped. All the aircraft returned. 
talian comemwniquéd: Two Italian motor ships carrying troops in 
convoy sunk off Tripdli; nearly all crews and troops saved by escort. 
‘ NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storms continuing at Tobruk. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Sept. 18; direct 
hits on ships and on the moles. Gambut airfield and Bardia harbour 
also raided. Dumps at both places and ey ge and camps at Mersa 
æskh bombed in day by South Africans. aircraft returned safely. 

German communiqué: Spez oil depots and Port Said and Alexandria 
port installations bombed in night of Sept. 18. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks at Sollum repelled. Tripoli and 
Benghazi raided, and Arab dwellings hit. One raider shot down at 

hazi. Wolchefit garrison troops captured’a strong position, after 
routing the enemy with heavy losses. At Chelga a brilliant offensive 
ended with the enemy’s retreat, leaving 300 dead. 


September 21 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale; bombs at points in 
south and east England, causing some damage and a few casualties. 
One raider destro . l : 
Against Germany: Targets at Frankfurt, Berlin, and other places in ` 
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North-West Germany bombed in night; many fires started. Ostend 
docks also attacked with good results. Four aircraft missing, hat crew 
of one saved. During day 2 offensives over Northern France, with 
‘direct hits on Gosnay power station, near Béthune, and on the railway 
at Lille. In air combat 24 enemy fighters destroyed. Thirteen fighters 
lost, but-2 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: Southampton attacked in night by strong 
formations and port installations and utility plant bombed; warehouses, 
‘docks, etc. hit, and large fires started. Several aerodromes and harbour 
works in south and east England also bombed. A freighter sunk north- 
‘east of the Wash. Enemy ’planes flew into Northern and South-West 
‘Germany in night, and a few penetrated to Berlin; inconsiderable 
‘damage in residential quarters. Three raiders destroyed. Berlin wire- 
dess: During the day 30 Spitfires shot down, and one German fighter 
WESTERN EUROPE 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Unsuccessful attacks by E-boats on in North 
Sea in night; Be regen renee mA No British e or 
casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian comemeniqué: Fighting continued cea in night. 
Supplementary: >` In 3 months 8,500 German aircraft sia Fae 
omitting losses in off and landing. On Sept. 19 Leningrad raided 
several times. A considerable number of enemy planes driven off, but 
isolated groups broke through to city apd dropped bombs, a 
particularly houses, public buildings, hospitals, etc.: 17 raiders brought 
down. 

An enem transport of 6,000 tons sunk by a submarine of the ` 
Northern Fleet. | ; 
- In White Russia in first half of September guerrillas in Minsk and 


Pes cat ool ies cree ean nd destroyed 14 bridges, put 23 
and 204 lorries out of action and blew ope 2 munition dumps. ~ 


Later: Fighti everywhere during evacuated after 
many days’ fierce fighting. On Sept 19 00 German aircraft destroyed; 
24 Russian lost. 


Moscow wireless: Timoshenko had advanced 13 miles towards 
Smolensk. Fourteen villages recaptured by a Soviet rifle division which 
advanced 12 miles. i : 

Red Star: The Germans launching “mad attacks” against Kiev 
Si lets of casualties. Continuous fighting still going on in northern 
suburbs and southern approaches. New. German divisions thrown in 
previous day, thus enabling them to move forward. First attempt to 
storm ci ten off, but some sections of defences penetrated. At 

45 per cent of inan-power of all German divisions destroyed. 

Pravda: No further advance towards Leningrad for several days, 
and the enemy thrown back by counter-attacks; 2 villages recaptured, 
with an important railway area, 

German ; e Sea of Azov reached, after heroic action 
of infantry which forded wide lower reaches of Drtieper near Borislav, 


La 
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40 miles north-east of Kherson. Annihilation of enemy encircled in 
Kiev aşea progrėssing, and violent enemy attempts to break through 
failed. A patrol boat, a gun boat, and 3 cargo ships sunk by bombing 
north-west of the Crimea. 

Fthrer’s H.Q.: Large sections of encircled Soviet Army annihilated, 
150,000 prisoners taken, with 157 tanks, 602 guns, and much other 
material. Later: Arensburg, capital of Oesel Island, taken by exem- 
plary co-operation between army, Davy, and air force. 

Berlin wireless: Inconceivable devastation wrought by Bolshevists 
in Kiev, vital supply stores burned or removed, water and electricity 
works destroyed, and many railway lines and bridges blown up. A 
_ mass attack by enemy at Poltava previous day defeated and 51 Russian 

tanks wrecked. Berlin spokesman: The forces-reaching Kiev found, 
apart from the Militia, only Ogpu troops to defend the city. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA : 

Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta bombed on night of Sept. 19. 

A British bomber shot down by a warship over the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy parties moving around Tobruk defences 


effectively engaged previous day. 
German communiqué: A tent camp near Tobruk bombed and 
destroyed. 


Italian communiqué: An- enemy bomber destroyed in Bardia area, 
and south-east of Sollum motorized vehicles effectively machine- 
gunned by aircraft. Tripoli raided again. 


September 22 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Nothing to report“ . 

German communiqué: A tanker sunk 1,000 miles west of La Rochelle 
by aircraft, and military targets on British south-east coast bombed. 
In Channel region 29 British aircraft destroyed in air combat; only one 
German lost. Another enemy ‘plane shot down by A.A. fire. No 

‘activity over Reich territory day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: Submarines in Atlantic-attacked a convoy 
and one ship alone. After hard fight sank 13 heavily-laden ships and 


damaged another. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day. On 
Sept. 20 100 German aircraft destroyed, 72 of them on aerodromes; 
21 Russians lost. Supplementary: Black Sea Fleet bombers in 2 days 
destroyed 9 tanks, 30 TEA 3 infantry companies, 4 guns, and several 
i , and the air force on the western direction of the front on 
Sept. 20 destroyed 15 tanks, 90 lorries, and 11 guns. The rear of the 
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German-Finnish Army raided by guerrillas, who blew up 2 new bridges, 
several lorries, and destroyed communication lines. Accor ie: 
Eo pi some divisions operating in a sector of north-western 

ost nearly 50 per cent of their effectives. Reinforcements included 
youths of 17 to 19 from Poland and Rumania who had had little 


training. 

- Red Star. On central front 32 villages so ag feos arcana 
and 2 battalions smashed. The Finnish coast defence ship Idmarinen 
sunk by a mine in an action in Gulf of Finland. - 

German communiqué: East of Kiev annihilation of enemy forces, ` 
smashed into several groups, continuing. Numbers of pona and 
quantities of material captured increasing. In air attacks on shipping 
in Black Sea previous day a cruiser, 2 destroyers, an A.A. vi , and 
9 cargo ships sunk, and 2 other warships and 2 large cargo ships set- 
on fire. In waters west of Kronstadt the battleship October Revolution 
and the cruiser Kirov both hit twice, and another cruiser 4 times. 
Direct hits also on 3 destroyers, a minesw , and a gunboat. 

News Agency: Annihilation of Soviet air force continuing systemati- 
cally; on Sept. 21 51 destroyed. Berlin spokesman: No serious resis- 
tance ‘met at Mariupol, and the troops expected to reach Rostov 
without difficulty. This proved Russian resistance weakening. In 
Kiev area Budenny made mistake of waiting too long before beis 
retreat, and consequently about 500,000 troops trapped. 


; MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: A convoy of 3 large liners attacked b 7 submarines on 
Sept. 18 in Central Mediterranean; 2 destroyed and third probably 

ed.» 

Italian comemnigué: Two large tankers and a cargo ship sunk in 
Gibraltar harbour by m.t.bs., and a ship of 12,000 tons (later stated to 
sagan poli severely damaged and driven against the rocks, where | 
it foun 


R 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols aétive on frontier and at Tobruk. 

R.A.F.: Two schooners hit and blown up recently off Tripoli, a 
heavily-laden cargo ship set on fire off Kerkensah on Sept. 20, and a 
destroyer off Tripoli attacked successfully. Benghazi bombed on night 
of Sept. 20; direct hits on moles. Two aircraft missing. 


: Kufra aerodrome bombed. 
Italian communigué: ` Tobruk defences and motor concentrations at 
Jerabub bombed. i raided; one aircraft destroyed. 


September 23 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS . 
Air Ministry: Bombs in night in East Anglia from one aircraft; no- 
casualties, and only slight damage.. 
- Against. Germany: A large supply ship hit bombs off ‘Norway: 
previous day, and in night Boulogne docks ete | b¥ a small force. 
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German communiqué: A cargo ship sunk off the Humber in night, < 
and Great Yarmouth harbour bombed. Minesweepers shot down 4 
bombers attacking a convoy. Nop activity over Reich territory. 








GERMANY AND RUSSIA ` 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front previous day and 
in night. Supplementary: At ‘Dnepropetrovsk guerrillas destroyed 
transport aircraft and a fuel depot, and at Krivoi Rog iron miners did 
much damage and killed many Germans. Many local successes iñ 
“western direction of the front”, and on Sept. 20 the Black Sea Fleet 
Air Arm brought down 9 ’planes and destroyed 10 guns and 34 lorries. 

Tass cy: The Germans driven back 7 miles in one sector of 

i front. Moscow wireless: The Germans lost 30,000 men in 
the Kiev fighting and 14,000 on Oesel Island. Red Star: Heavy fighting 
round Lake Ilmen, where the Germans had lost in 3 weeks between 
45 and 60 thousand killed, wounded, or prisoners. Seven divisions 
flung against Russians in’ Staraya Russa sector, and eventually broke 
through, but after very heavy losses. The forces which broke through 
were afterwards encircled and put to flight, only small groups regaining 
their own lines. 

German communiqué: Increasing signs of disintegration among 
enemy east of Kiev after failure of attempts to break out of encircle- 
ment. At many points officers and commissars left their troops in 
cowardly flight, but failed to avert their fate. Prisoners now totalled 
380,000, including C.-in-C. of 5th Army, with over 570 tanks, and 
2,100 guns ca or destroyed. Fifty Soviet divisions completely 
destroyed. In Black Sea previous day dive-bombers set fire to a cruiser, 
hit a torpedo boat and a patrol ship, and destroyed 9 freighters. Off 
Kro t a cruiser and a destroyer sunk by the air force, another 
cruiser and 2 destroyers hit, and a tanker set on fire. 

Berlin wireless: A Russian battleship sank after a bombing attack 
in Gulf of Finland previous day. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA ' 

London statement: Italian claims of previous day exaggerated. 
Only a hulk sunk at Gibraltar. * 

Italian communiqué: Air bases at Micaaba and Halfar bombed in 
night. Some bombs dropped indiscriminately. at Leros; one raider 
shot down. Air attacks made on British shipping in Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; 2 small ships severely damaged and could be assumed lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity forcing the enemy to evacuate nightly 
positions outside Tobruk perimeter defences. Aggressive action also 
in frontier zone. 


Italian communiqué. Bombs dropped indiscriminately at Benghazi. 


` 


September 24 (Wednesday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i t 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coastal areas in South Wales and 
south-west England in night. Bombs at several points; some damage 


v 
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and a few casualties. A single aircraft dropped bombs anne day at 
a place on east coast of Scotland; no casualties or 

Against Germany: A heavily-escorted supply ship of 6,060 tons. 
attacked and believed-hit by a Hudson while entering a fjord in south- 
west Norway during day. No damage to aircraft. 

German communtgué: Port installations in St. George’s Channel and 
on the British south coast bombed in night; large fires caused at 
Milford Haven and elsewhere. No enemy aircraft over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting A hehe day and night. On 
Sept. 21 53 enemy aircraft destroyed; 16 siting Supplementary: 
At approaches to Odessa two newly reorganized Rumanian divisions 
routed, and 2 heavy batteries, 100 machine guns, and other material 
captured. On Sept. 22 the Fleet Air Arm shot down 13 aircraft and 
destroyed 10 on the ground. In a sector “‘in western direction” of the 
front .the troops killed 450 of enemy, destroyed a field battery and 
10 lorries, and captured 10 guns, 11 trench mortars, 21 machine guns, 
3,900 mines, and other material. 

Red Star. Ina sector south-east of Leningrad the Germans drove a 
wedge into defences, but a Cossack tank onslaught forced them to 
retreat. A series of counter-attacks launched on the bridges to Lenin- 
grad inflicted heavy losses on Germans; one attack lasting all previous 
day ended in capture of fortified positions from German 126th mfantry 
position. In Dvina River area after 4 days’ struggle 2 German divisions 
routed and forced back across the western Dvina, leaving 2,500 dead. 

In the Ukraine bitter fighting near Kherson, and a German attempt 
to capture a point “N” thrown back. 

Tass Agency: A message from Zaporozhe stated that despite bomb- 
ing of railway junction the workers continued work under ji and 
restored the working of the lines. 

British Air Ministry: First reports of wentians of R.A.F. in the 
U.S.S.R. showed a number of patrols fiqyn and encounters with 
enemy in which 7 shot down with one British lost. 

Swedish reports: A setback to the Germans and Austrians west of 
Murmansk, despite reinforcements of Alpine troops. 

German communiqué: Further amy forces wiped out east of Kiev 
previous day, and remnants redu to restricted pockets, where 
conditions chaotic. In Bay of Kronstadt hits scored by dive-bombers 
on battleships and a destroyer, and in the White Sea an important 
power works destro by bombers. Berlin spokesman: German 
troops in suburbs of Leningrad, and the noose round the city now 
tightening. The population facing the fate of Warsaw, and “catas- 
trophic conditions will soon develop”. 

Unofficial report: Peterhof captured. 

Berlin wireless: The Isthmus of the ities bombed and de 
bombed during day; heavy explosions and fires seen. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Aan, An enemy supply ship and a transport to oed in 
Central Mediterranean by a submarine; the first believed and the 
teansport-seen’ on-fire. A minelayer of the Crotone class torpedoed and 
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probably destroyed by another submarine, and a supply ship of 5,000 
tons hit by torpedo. A e schooner hit and pro bly sunk by 
-fire from a submarine, which suffered no damage though engaged 

y shore defences. 

R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm aircraft on night of Sept. 22 torpedoed a 
large cargo ship in Central Mediterranean; a large patch of oil seen. 
A smaller vessel also hit, and seen later down by the bows. Heavy 
bombers hit a small vessel and secured a near miss on a large one. 
Reconnaissance on Sept. 23 showed one ship with only stern and bows 
above water. 

Italian communiqué: A convoy in the Mediterranean attacked by 
air force; a 2,500 ton cargo ship, sunk, and a 1,000 ton vessel badly 
damaged. A tanker of 12,000 tons smk by a submarine in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. i 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour and targets at Tripoli bombed on night 
of Sept. 22. Bursts seen at bases of moles and hits on barracks, etc. 
near Tripoli wireless stations. At Gondar positions effectively bombed 
during day. One ajrcfaft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions. 

Italian communiqué: Positions at Tobruk shelled effectively, and 
enemy attempts to a pproach Italian positions repulsed. Benghazi, 
Tripoli, Homs, and Marati raided; 5 persons wounded at Misurata. 
Two bombers oe t down at Tripoli and Homs. In Gondar area 
enemy units repelled with heavy losses. 


September 25 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS i 

Air Ministry: A very small number of aircraft crossed south coast 
in night. One dropped bombs at a point near coast; no casualties and 
only slight damage. 

Against Germany: Enemy Sa by patrols previous 
day despite very bad weather, «larg soppy bombed from a low 
level off Norway and a minesweeper a sepply $i off Dunkirk. 

German communtqué. Various railway lines hit on east coast of 
Scotland during day, and Dover harbour bombed in night. No fighting 
operations over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS ‘ 

German comemnigué: A convoy of 12 ships on way to England 
attacked by bata west of aan and all sunk except gne smali 
vessel. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
alan communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day and in- 
night. On Sept. 22 75 German aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. In 
Gulf of Finland an enemy transport sunk. Supplementary: 14 German 
and one Finnish at Soviet recently, and several others put out of 
action. Untrue that Soviet ships lost, and also untrue that 302 tanks 


c 
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eco near Leningrad. In Minsk area the guerrilla movement 

increasing daily, and in 2} months over 2,500 aa killed and 
wounded. Three Staff H.Q., 112 bridges, 39 tanks, 12 armoured cars, 
22 aircraft, and about 400 lorries, 450 bicycles, and 200 
destroyed. Eight stores, 15 food columns, 75 tank lorries, and 40 
ammunition lorries blown up, and 27 guns, 40 machine guns, etc., 
captured. In August and September 4 punitive expeditions sent against 
the guerrillas; all suffered heavy losses and achieved nothing. A group of 
Black Sea aircraft destroyed 22 guns, 40 infantry motor-cars, and 2 
tanks, and fighter aircraft raiding aerodromes destroyed 11 aircraft at 
one and 15 at another. 

Tass Agency: Five aircraft shot down when raiding Moscow in 
night, and 2 during previous day. 

German communiqué: Desperate attempts to break out by last of 
forces encircled east of Kiev prevented with heavy loss. The body of 
the C.-in-C. of the Soviet south-western front found. His staff, with 
those of 5th and 2ist Russian Armies, wiped out. Military targets 
in Moscow and arms factories near Tula bombed in night. 

Berlin wireless: A Russian m.t.b. sunk and a submarine blown up by 
a mine. oe a boat lost. bs 

News Agen Many “Russian batteries destroyed on western 
approaches to but however fast this done the Russians 
re-established them, fighting on hard despite heavy losses. The 
total number pe peen military and civil, inside the German steel 
collar about 44 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A number of enemy aircraft intercepted off North African 
coast previous day, and an Italian seaplane shot down in Ionian Sea. 
Ascertained that the ait ship attacked on night of Sept. 22 in Central 
Mediterranean bad sunk 

Italian communique: Palermo raided in night; damage to private 
houses, but no casualties reported. One raider shot down. Air bases 
in Malta bombed during past 2 nights, and in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean a small vessel seriously damaged. - 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
Lan H.Q. Cairo: Patrols from Tobruk opera over a wide front. 
. Tripoli and Benghazi successfully raided on night of Sept. 23. 
e (aye eh a A straddled, and 
fires started among shipping at Tripoli. Bardia bombed by Fleet 
Air Arm and a large fire started. Traffic on road between Misurata 
and Sirte bombed previous day and a petrol tank vehicle blown up, 
and near Bardia a large dump bombed by South Africans. Five 
aircraft missing from these and Mediterana actions; 2 pilots saved. 
German comment. : East of Sollum 7 fighters and a bomber brought 
down by fighters without logs. 
Italian communiqué: Intense aerial activity over the Western desert 
and frontier zone; 8 aircraft brought down by the Germans. Tripoli, 
, and Bardia raided; at the last the hospital hit, and 3 patients 
kiled. One raider at Tripoli shot down. The Culquabert garrison 
made a sortie and captured an enemy fortified position, inflicting 
heavy losses. 


ya) 
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September 26 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: An enemy aircraft dropped bo:bs harmlessly near 
East Anglian coast. 

Against Germany: Four enemy minesweepers and 2 A.A. badly 
attacked off Dunkirk; 2 of former set on fire and both latter 
‘damaged. Off Cherbourg a small patrol ship sunk. All 
returned. - 

German communigud: A large cargo ship set on fire in English waters. 
No activity over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS : 
Admiralty: The trawlers Skudd III and Strathborvs sunk. 


, GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian pain et Fighting pian in night. Two German 
reconnaissance ‘planes brought down at approaches to Moscow 
previous day. Sept. 23 the air force destroyed 86 tanks, 32 
armoured cars, 7 small tanks, 339 lorries with troops and equipment, 
27. fuel lorries, 7 anti-tank guns, and 15 A.A. emplacements. In 
addition, “11 AA. batteries put out of action, 5 infantry companies 
destroyed, and in air fighting and on ground 138 aircraft destroyed; 
36 Russian lost 

Supplementary Fighter aircraft operating with British fighters 

uring Sept. in one sector, and in a few days 26 enemy ‘planes brought 

peed 7 by the British: only 1 Russian and 1 British lost. The Black 

Sea Air Arm on Sept. 22. destroyed 30 aircraft, and on Sept. 23 8. 

Aircraft bombing one of the crossings of the Dnieper destroyed nearly 

2 infantry battalions, 67 motor-cars, 10 guns, and several dozen 

supply lorries. Guerrillas destroyed 12 bridges over the Desna and its 
tributaries. 

Red Star: The Germans driven back 5 miles at Leningrad by a 
counter-attack, and 4 heavily fortified villages recaptured. Voroshilov’s 
left flank now ‘secured; for a month the sector at Novgorod had been 
stabilized, with his forces strongly entrenched on eastern bank of 
Volkhov river. 

Swedish reports: North of Smolensk the Germans driven back 
across the Dvina, and the Russian counter-attack at Glukovo (between 
Chernigov and Kursk) developing, and threatening the German 
: left flank south of Gomel. 

German communi ee ks eae oe 
roe Tula, an Moscow abel ard air bombing. Fihrer’s 

-= Annihilation of enemy east of Kiev being relentlessly pursued, 
“prisoners totalled 492,000. Later: The prisoners now 574,000. 

Berlin wireless: Shipping at and Kronstadt successfully 
shelled by artillery. A large village and 3,000 ers taken south-east 
of the Desna river in fighting on Sept. 24 an 
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, MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Micaaba aerodrome bombed im night. e 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: No change. 
oes communiqué: Enemy attacks at Wolchefit and Chelga 
ed with heavy losses. Strong gunfire at Tobruk. Misurata town 
raided on Sept. 24 by 2 aircraft; bok shot down, and another destroyed 


over Beaghezt 
- . September 27 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
` AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Agåinst Germany: Targets at Cologne and elsewhere in 
Western Germany bombed in night; also Calais and Dunkirk docks. 
One aircraft missing. During day, successful operations over Northern 
France, Amiens railway centre and a junction near La Bassee bombed 
effectively, and 21 enemy fighters destroyed. Thirteen fighters lost, 
but 3 pilots saved. One fighter lost during offensive patrols in morning. 
German communiqué: Two freighters in convoy sank east of Hull in - 
night and arms works on east and south coasts bombed. Minor enemy 
forces flew over German Bight ae into Western Germany in night. 


Bombs, caused insignificant 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous da 
Sept. 24 118 enemy aircraft destroyed; 29 Russian lost, and on oot 98 t, 25 
44 German, and 19 Russian. Now ascertained that Rumanian lees 
near Odessa on Sept. 24 numbered 5 to 6,000, of whom 2,000 killed. 
On game day.in western direction of the front bombers destroyed an 
airfield with 50 aircraft, and set fire to munition dumps, all without loss. 

American report: Parachute troops landed in Crimea previous 
day between Eupatoria and Theodosia, but were successfully dealt with. 

Moscow military commentator: The Odessa forces in a 2-day offensive, 
drove the enemy from 2 important towns, and killed over 50,000 
Germans and Rumanians. 

Leningrad wireless: Further attempts to pierce outer defences 
smashed with heavy losses in men and material. One Soviet unit 
killed at least 2,000 Germans and drove them out of several villages. 

British Air Ministry: R.A.F. fighters continuing to escort Soviet 
bombers on offensive operations, and had shot down 2 more of enemy 
without loss. 

German communiqué. Battle east of Kiev concluded, and 5 Soviet 
armies annihilated. Prisoners numbered 665,000, with 885 tanks, 
3,718 guns, and vast quantities of other material. “A victory has thus 
been won which has no parallel in History.” Arms works near Tula and 
military targets in Moscow bombed. 

Finnish Aiea AR 25 miles west of Petroskli, captured, and 
near Pyk&j&rvi, in Karelia, a Soviet Division and an armoured 
regiment annihilated, much booty captured, and several oasa 


prisoners. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
anA Palermo harbour attacked by heavy bombers on night of 
t. 24. 
talian communiqué: Palermo raided; no casualties. 
NORTH AND RAST AFRICA ~ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy working party engaged successfully in the 
western sector previous day; patro. activity at night. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi raided on nights of Sept. 24 and 25. 
Direct hits scored and fires started. Motor transport on coast road 
east ‘of Sirte bombed previous day; lorries blown up and set on fire, and 
direct hits scored on transport concentrations. Tripoli a ship blown 
up and sunk. A dump and camp at Gambut bombed by South Africans. 

Italian communiqué: Some troops and vehicles captured at Sollum by 
the Germans. Tripoli and Benghazi raided; no casualties, and 8 raiders 
destroyed and a 4th forced to land in Italian lines. 


September 28 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Offensive patrols over France during 
day; a supply train and 2 petrol wagons set on fire, an A.A. gun silenced, 
and aircraft on ground, troops, and a machine-gun post attacked. All 
the aircraft returned. i - - 

German communiqué: Two freighters sunk in day in Faroe Island 
waters. Enemy lost 23 aircraft in attempts to attack Channel coast 
previous day. No flights over Reich territory. . 
NAVAL OPERATIONS ' 

German communiqué: U-boats in several days’. attack on convoys 
sank 12 ships and an escort yessel between Gibraltar and England, and 
in Souther Atlantic a tanker. - 

Canadian Naval communigud: -The Canadian corvette Levis sunk 
with loss of 18 lives, g 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communique: eS whole front previous day and night. 
On Sept. 25 44 German air destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Supple- 
mentary: The 392nd German Regiment routed in one of the sectors of 
the Leningrad front, and its documents captured. Guerrillas very 
successful m occupied areas near Vitebsk, and in September killed over 
200 Germans, destroyed several tanks and over 40 cars, and captured 
or blew up 7 supply lorries, 18 fuel dumps, and 11 bridges. In 7-days 
fighting on western front one army unit wiped out 18 Infantry com- 
panics killing some 2,300 and destroying 18 tanks, 41 ammunition 

tries, and 10 trench mortar batteries, and capturing many Germans, 
with 48 field guns, 64 machine guns, and other arms. In a sector of the 
Leningrad front 5§0 officers and men were killed, 6 tanks put out of 
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action, and guns; etc., captured. On a south-west sector the air force 
destroyed about 37 lorries with enemy 

Captured documents showed extent of eee sa eg., the Ath 
Army Commander stated that in 22 days his Corps lost over 4, 000 killed, 
and, including the wounded, one-third of its men. In Rumania much | 
damage being done by sabotage to railway trucks of German equip- 
ment, provisions, stores, etc. 

Later: On Sept. 26 98 German aircraft destroyed; 86 Russian lost. — 
Northern Fleet units sank 2 transports of 8,000 and.4,000 tons, and 
coastal batteries and Baltic Fleet units sank a cruiser and a destroyer. 
In the Black Sea an enemy tanker of 1,000 tons sunk. Two reconnais- 
sance ‘planes brought down over Moscow previous day. 

Ixvestsa: Ten more villages recaptured in vicinity of Yelnya front 
affer a crossing of the Desna forced in which 3 defence lines taken 
and many tanks, etc., destroyed. ; 

Reuter telegram from Moscow: Extra t German claims of 
encirclement of hundreds of thousands east of Kiev denied in Moscow. 
Information that bulk of troops from Kiev evacuated in an organized 
manner and final rearguard actions entrusted to Home Guard. 

A Naval broadcaster: Oesel and Dago islands still holding out. 

German comm Aa ss at Kronstadt and nearby by 
the batteries on the nt and a cruiser set on fire. Railwa 
and transport trains in the Kharkov and Moscow areas and near the 
source of the Volga raided, and a direct hit also scored on a battleship 
near Kronstadt. Military targets in Moscow attacked in night. 

News Agency: A Russian attempt to land troops on southern shore 
of Ladoga prevented by bombers, which destroyed a tug, 2 transport 
boats, and 15 smaller craft full of men. 

Two Soviet attempts to land on shore of Ladoga on Sept. 25 and 
27; on second day units managed to land, but were annihilated and 
2 gunboats destroyed. Wireless report: The landing was attempted 
at Schifisselburg. In waters round Oesel a Soviet speedboat and 
8 laden transports sunk by aircraft. 

Finnish communiqué: Kandalaksha captured, thus isolating Leningrad 
from the north. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Elmas air base, Sardinia, and Marsala and Borizzo, aay, 
attacked previous day. Many aircraft and seaplanes damaged, low 
ftying attacks made on a h and wireless station, and ground crews 
machine-gunned. Bombers off Sicilian coast also engaged and aes ber 

At Porto Empedocle Gee hits scored on an electrical plant and on 
a bridge and barracks in neighbourhood. In the Gulf of Taranto a. 
cargo ship sèt on fire and left sinking. Palermo raided on night of 
aa 28; also Agrigento railways and warehouses, causing a large fire. 

talian commun Agrigento, Marsala, Porto Empedocle, and 

Trapani, Sicily, an Cagliari, Sardinia, raided; 3 civilians killed and 8 
wounded. Two raiders destroyed. 

In Central Mediterranean violent attacks being made by aircraft on 
a large British naval formation which sailed from Gfbraltar. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity on frontier continuing; a staff car of 
4 Italian officers captured by South Africans previous day. - , 

The Wolchefit garrison surrendered. 

R.A.F.: Bardia raided previous day, and store dumps in vicinity. An 
enemy fighter shot down and others damaged. Transport and tents at 
Mersa Lukk also bombed. Five aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: The heroic garrison of Wolchefit ordered to 
cease hostilities on Sept. 26, after a last audacious sortie inflicting heavy 
losses on numerically greatly superior enemy forces. On other sectors 
attempted enemy attacks 

Benghazi and Bardia raided; 3 aircraft shot down, and another while 
on reconnaissance over Kufra. 


September 29 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS. f 

Air Ministry: A few single aircraft over England and coast of South 
Wales in night; some damage at 2 places and a few casualties at one. 
An aircraft flew over a northeast of Scotland town during day firing 
its machine-gun, but did no damage. 
inst Germany: Frankfurt and other targets in Western Germany 
attacked in night; also St. Nazaire oil depots and refineries, where 
many large fires started. Seven aircraft missing. During day enemy 
flak ships and a attacked off Belgian coast; two set on fire, 
6 others , and the barge sunk. A convoy of lorries in Northern 
France hit and 5 set on fire. A gun position put out of action. One 
fighter miny but the pilot safe. 

Against Italy: Targets at Genoa, Turin, and elsewhere in Northern 
Italy attacked by heavy bombers in night. Large fires started in 
docks and factories at Genoa. 

German communiqué: Mili targets in St. George’s Channel and 
south-east coast bombed in night. Weak formations flew over North- 
West and South-West Germany in night. Slight damage caused; one 

Italian commwmtqud: Genoa raided and some houses demolished. 
Fires which broke out in nearby villages rapidly extinguished; one 
civilian killed and 3 wounded. Turin also attacked and a raider shot 
down, Milan, where no bombs reported, La Spezia, where fires started 
were extinguished; 4 persons wounded by shell splinters; and Savona, 
where dwelling houses damaged: . i 

; GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communsqué. Fighting everywhere in night. In Odessa 
sector 2 Rumanian infantry brigades destroyed, with 2,500 killed, 
and 300 prisoners, 47 guns, and 2 tanks captured. Many successes 
by guerrillas in Pskov region. Revised figures showed 113 G air- 
ak denoye ou Seni 2, and 150 on Sept. 27, when 28 Russian lost. 
Also ascertained that one cruiser (believed to be the Kön, of 6,000 
tons) and 2 destroyers sunk by Baltic Fleet and coastal batteries, 
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Supplementary: In a 7-day battle in Leningrad area a tank unit 
inflicted 1,500 casualties, destroyed 12 tanks, 2 long-range runs, 36 
A.A. guns, etc., and put out of action 14 tanks and 8 whippet tanks. 

Moscow announcement: The Germans still in full retreat after defeat 
near Briansk, and 2 more villages recaptured. In Leningrad sector an 
enemy battalion wiped out and 40 lorries and armoured cars destroyed. 
In another sector airmen destroyed 30 tanks, 40 cars, and a German 


sg oth 
Air Ministry: Up to night of Sept. 27 12 enemy aircraft 
destroyed by R.A.F. wing for logs of one fighter. 
‘ German communiqué: North-east of Dnepropetrovsk 3 Soviet 
divisions encircled and wiped out by German and Italian troops, and 
13,000 prisoners, 69 guns, and other material captured. Railways i 
Donetz basin and round Moscow effectively bombed and Leningrad and 
Moscow raided in night. Off Kronstadt a cruiser hit. 

Berlin wireless: Kronstadt and Oranienbaum shelled previous day. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Despite pira attacks by enemy aircraft an important 
convoy passed thro Central Mediterranean with loss of one vessel, 
but no casualties. One ec8 rting warship damaged, but except for 
slight reduction,in speed te de efficiency unim 

Italian communigud: A convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean by 
aircraft. Two heavy cruisers of 10,000 tons and one light cruiser 
certainly sunk, and one battleship, a second large ship, 6 of lesser 
tonnage, and a destroyer severely damaged. Of the merchant 
one torpedoed in Sicilian Channel one sunk off Algeria, and 2, totalling 
23,000 tons, sunk by aerial torpedoes between Sardinia and Tunisia. 
In encounters with enemy ‘planes 6 of latter destreyed; 8 Italian 

missing. Rhodes raided; several buildings and a hospital destroyed, 

and 12 oS killed. In Central Mediterranean fighters shot down 2 

ue bers. Palermo, Trapani, Marsala, and Castel Vetrano also 

9 people killed at Palermo. 
Ships anchored at Malta bombed in night 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols on night of Sept. 27 penetrated defences 
outside Tobruk and attacked a strong inflicting several casualties. 
On Sept. 28 enemy working parties dispersed by gunfire. 

German communiqué: Camps and dumps near Tobruk hit by bombers, 
and 7-enemy air destroyed. 

Italian commemiqué: Bardia raided; 4 raiders shot down, An enemy 
attack near Gondar repulsed. i l 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Sept.16.—The Chamber passed the second reading of the declaration 
condemning the German Ambassador, adding the words: “To be com- 
municated to the Government”. The Parliamentary Contmittee issued 
a 3rd report, stating that the Transocean and the Correo Periodistico 
Sudamericano were simply political instruments of the German Govern- 
ment, 

Sopt. 17-The Chamber passed unanimously a motion that the 
Committee of Constitutional Affairs be asked to report on whether the 

“declaration of the German Ambassador to the press constituted an 
infringement of the Chamber’s oP lal 

Sept. 19.—Wiedemann left Buenos Aires for Kobe. : 

Sept. 23.—The Acting President told the press that military pre- 
cautions had been taken at Cordoba aviation school and Parana air 
base owing to the discovery of subversive movements, but the measures 
.were normal in such cases, and the Federal capital and provinces were 
absolutely quiet. The Government possessed all information concern- 
ing the origin of the affair. 

It was rted that at Cordoba the military authorities removed 
vital parts the engines of training aircraft, and that at Parana 
several officers, including the commander, had been arrested at the 
Justo José de Urquiza air base. 

Sopt. 24.—Further reports of the affair stated that a number ‘of 
officers at Cordoba aviation schoob had been arrested, charged with 
being closely connected with the leaders of the Nazi movement. Also 
that a military rising was planned to occur simultaneously at Cordoba, 
Parana, and Tucuman, and that the air bases at El Plumerillo, Coronel 
Pringles, and El Palomar had also been occupied by troops 

Señor Taborda, Chairman of the Congress Committee investigating 
anti-Argentine activities, told the press that he had received 
of death the previous day. The movement was an attempt to seize 
control of the Government by local quislings. 

The acting President stated that there was complete tranquillity 
throughout the country, as much in the ranks of the Army as among 
the people. The precautions taken had proved that the incidents 
had exaggerated; some arrests had been made, but only in order 


to out a detailed investigation. 

The Minister of Marine said the reason for the precautions was the 
disappearance of some cases of munitions belo: to the Air Force, 
causing the Government to withdraw all bombs and ammunition from 
that Service. He confirmed that the commanders of the airfields at 
Cérdoba and Parang had been arrested. General Zul , commanding 
the » Military Air Arm, and the ene i tommand o the Air Force, 
asked to be relieved of their posts. 

Sept. 25.—The Government issued a , decree retiring General Zuloaga 
at his own request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sept. 16.—Dr. Hsu Mo, the first Chinese Minister to the Common- 
wealth, presented | his credentials to the Governor-General, and said 
1301 
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recent events in the Pacific and elsewhere had convinced the Australian 
and Chinese Governments of the necessity of cementing and strengthen- 
ing the relations which had always so happily existed een, them. 

Sopt. 22.—Siy Earle Page left for London. 

Sept. 25.—Mr. Fadden presented the Budget for 1941-42 in the 
House of Representatives, showing expenditure on war p 
of £A217 million. Of this, £A63 million was available at exsti 
rates of taxation, and of the balance, {A122 million would be borro 
and new taxation and War-Time Contributions would make up the 
deficit of £A32 million. 

Among tax increases were 6d. in the £ on the company tax, surcharges 
on all postal articles, and higher telephone charges. The War-Time 
contribution would be assessed on every income, and the scale of 
contribution would progressively increase up to 18s. in £ on large 
incomes. 
. The estimated revenue at existing rates of taxation was 

£A163,227,000. The Budget provided for total diture of 
£A322,000,000, and expenditure on all services other war was 
placed at £A102,306,000. Of the war expenditure £A160 million would 
be spent in Australia, and £A55 million im providing a wide range of 
war material for the British, Empire, and Allied Governments. 


BELGIOM 

Sept. 23.—The German Commander in reported 
to kave ordered the arrest of 05 hostages ad a-reprisdl for (he stcctne 
of 2 German, policemen at Tournai, and to have stated that 5 would 
be shot at once if there were any more attempts. 

Sept. 27.—General Falkenhausen announced the execution of 

, members of an armed band, ‘‘undoubtedly Communists”, 

who stole a large quantity of explosives from a dump in France on 
Sept. 23, and on Sept. 25 tried to blow up troop trains: 


BERMUDA i 
Sept. 25.—The U.S. Secretary of the Navy arrived and inspected 
e American defence. bases in the island. 


BOLIVIA i 

Sept. 17.—The Foreign Minister invited the entine, Brazilian, 
and Chilean Ambassadors and the Paraguayan and Peruvian Ministers 
to a meeting as prescribed in the Havana Conference, and gave them a 
memo describing a certain tendencious campaign “of known ori 
designed to undermine friendly relations between the South Americgn 
nations. The memo quoted articles in South American papers inviting 
their countries to attack their neighbours. 


BULGARIA 
Sept. 16.—It was announced that a reply to the pata Note had been 
handed to the Moscow Foreign Office the previous day.. The Govern- 
` ment protested against the assertion, that the change in certain penal 
regulations, duly voted by Parliament, was a preparation for an attack 
on Russia, and they ed with regret that the Soviet were misinformed 
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over the situation in Bulgaria; otherwise they would have no serious 
sear parece fe of Bulgaria’s disloyalty. 

in the Soviet assertion that Bulgaria had 
ones a disloyal attitude was untrue. The Soviet Government had 
been misled by propaganda from “various radio stations”; actually 
“B ia has merely taken the course corresponding to her interests. 
The Government know nothing of provocative action against the Soviet ’ 
Union on Bulgarian soll”. 

Sept. 17.—Soviet statement that the Bulgarian Note was unsatis- 
factory. (See U.S.S.R.) > 

Sapt. 19.—It was understood that the Government had sent a Note 
to Russia protesting against the landing of parachutists and saboteurs 
oú Bulgarian territory on Sept. 15, when they attempted to establish 
themselves in the Dobritch region in the Dobruja, but were all killed 
or captured. 

It was learnt that the Government had prohibited the publication 
of the Soviet Note of Sept. 10. 

Sept. 20.—A state of emergency was declared throughout the 
country, fo the announcement of the arrest of “a number of 
Russian parachutists and other persons who had succeeded in reaching 
Bulgarian soil”. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement that B ia would adhere 
strictly to her policy of friendshi ae and support for the Axis, and called 
on all officials to report at once all “breaches of discipline” 

were current that 17 divisions had been mobilized, of which 
12 were on the Turkish frontier; also that song forces of Italian troops 
recently arrived in the country. 

It was announced that M. Todorov, a leader of the Peasant Party and 
an exile from the country, was leaving for America to raise a Free 
Bulgarian Force. 

Sopt, 22.—Papen arrived in Sofia. ` 

Sepi. 24.—It was learnt that a total black-out find been ordered at 
Varna and Burgas, and that the Turkish population at Yambol, a large 
air base, had been evacuated. Mobilization was being speeded up, and 

, units stationed near the Turkish frontier had been transferred towards 
the Rumanian border. 

The Minister of the Interior told the foreign press, according to the 
German News Agency, that all was quiet in the country, and no prepar- 
ations were made for war. They had no aggressive intentions and 
no presstire was being exerted on the country from any quarter. 

e declared that the report of tHe landing of Soviet parachutists was 
true; they had been rounded up. Reservists had been called up, he 
admitted, but only for 3 weeks’ training. 


CANADA 

Sept. 17—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in Ottawa, said he had 
returned from England convinced that the union in purpose and aim of 
the democratic forces would not suffice, and that nothing less than one 
_ vast brotherhood of freedom, acting in unison, would preserve the 
world’s freedom and save humanity prolonged and bitter agony. 
The brightest light on the world’s horizon now was the growing recogni- 
tion of the deepening interdependence of the British Commonwealth 


` 
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and the United States, which was each coming to realize that neither, 
acting alone, could destroy Germany’s mili machine, 

"Lincoln’s conclusion that the United States could not 
exist half ve and half free, he said the lesson Lincoln had learned had 
now come to have world-wide application. And the issue had to be 
fought out to re finish. 

Cpt. 20.—. ent with the U.S. Government was signed 
whereby the pra forces of each country might cross the frontier 
freely. 


CHINA 

Sept. 19.—The 10th anniversary of the Mukden incident was ob- 
served in Chungking, with renewed vows to fight on until victory. 
Chiang Kai-shek, in a manifesto, declared China’s ultimate war aim 
was to recover Manchuria, and said “the future stability of the Far East 

i on the settlement of the Manchurian problem, because so long a3 
the North-East remains in Japanese hands so long will China’s war 
continue”, 

Sopt. 21.—Broadcast by the Ambassador in London. (Ses Great 
_ Britain.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Sept. 16.—The press reported the repulse with. heavy losses of 
rg attacks in the Tayun hills, m Northern Hunan. 
18.—The Chinese reported the recapture of T , on the 
upper Fu River in southern Hupeh, after fierce fighti They also 
that some 30,000 troops of the Nanking Administration in 
northern Honan had mutinied and killed their officers. 

Sept. 20.—Chinese reports admitted Japanese successes in Northern 
Hunan, where strong forces based on Yochow were driving south in a 
poe offensive to destroy Chinese bases east of Tungting Lake. 

e Japanese had also a new attack in Southern Hupeh in the 
area bounded by the Han River and kati 

Sopit. 21.—Fierce fighting was in C ekiang Province, east of 
Shaoping, the Chinese Brai ia heavy losses. 

A Japanese spokesman in S$ i stated that a column operating 
from the Tayun Hills had defeated a strong Chinese force, killing some 
4,000, while another column south of Yochow had crossed the Sintsiang 
River and advanced some 20 miles. A combined naval and army force 
had landed on the south shore of Tungting Lake. 

Changsha was bombed by 4 formations of aircraft and 3 large fires 
started. 


Sapt. 22,_-The Japanese were reported to have crossed the Mi River 
some 50 miles north of Changsha. 

It was stated in Chungking that the Japanese were usihg 60,000 
troops, with 20,000 in reserve, but that-they had been halted along a 
40-mile front running east and west across the railway. On Sept. 17 _ 
some 15,000 casualties had been inflicted on them. 

Sept. 23.—The Japanese reported the continuation of the advance 
down the Siang River valley towards Changsha, and claimed full control 
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of Tungting Lake and the lower reaches of the Siang. The Chinese 
strong counter-attacks against Yochow. 

Sept. 24.—The Chinese claimed to have checked the Japanese 
offensive in Hunan. Changsha was raided again. 

et i. 25.—The Japanese claimed the capture of Chinching, 30 miles 

of Changsha. Chungking rts, claimed that the Japanese 
teeta iS OW aa E eee ’ fighting in Hunan, and that 
the air force was bombi Tapas vessels on Tungting Lake. 
Changsha was bombed heavily. 

Reports from Tokyo claimed the T of Yingtien, a stronghold 
on the south-east shore of Lake T 

Sept. 26.—The Chinese claimed that the situation was well in hand; 
they had some 300,000 men im the field, and the Japanese 100,000. 
The Japanese were reported to be making powerful attacks with 
aircraft, artillery, and tanks. 

Yochow, the apanese H, ., was bombed, but the damage, according 
to the Japanese, was negligi le. 

pit 27.—Japanese reports claimed the capture of Changsha. 

ee reports admitted that the Japanese had reached the line 
ey were turned back 2 years previously. Chuchow, 25 miles 
ert of Changsha, was raided by waves of bombers. 

Sept. 28.—A Me acne spokesman in Shanghai said Changsha was 
the nerve centre of the Chinese 9th war zone, and must be captured. 
The Japanese, he added, were advancing along the whole line, after a 
series of advances and encircling movements which had trapped large 
Chinese forces. 

Sopi. 29.—The Japanese reported that Changsha was now completely 
occupied. The Chinese reported violent fighting in Hunan and claimed 
to have recaptured several important points on the enemy’s flank and 
rear. Troops, assisted by guerrillas, were tearing up the lines on the 
Canton-Hankow railway to disrupt Japanese supplies. 

They also said their” forces had launched pr e ves in Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi so as to ease the pressure in Hunan. 
A Chungking message peice that Santu and Nanjih islands had 
been recaptured. - 








SovuTH CHINA 
Sopt. 23—The Japanese were reported to -be attacking in the East 
River district and in the West River area west and north of Sunwui 
and Yanping. They had also attempted, according to the Chinese, to 
> push inland from Toishan, but had repulsed. 
Sept. 24.—The Japanese reported the capture of Toishan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

‘Sept. 26.—It was understood that the German military authorities 
had ordered an inquiry into the causes of a series of railway accidents - 
most of which occurred on the lines directly linking the industrial 
areas of Austria with the’war zones in Russia. Collisions had occurred 
at Holesovice, Vlasska-Polanka, and Bratislava and an explosion had | 
taken place in the Vlarsky Pass and destroyed a troop train. Trains ` 
carrying hay had. b&en set on fire, and petrol tank trucks emptied. A 
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preliminary report by the court of inquiry attributed the collisions 
to a faulty signal system ° 

Tt was also learnt that a re had been sent to Göring showing 
that in the Protectorate uction by highly skilled workers had 
fallen by 90 Pi a Taly ancl by d0 per eat in Aent in the 
Skoda works, the Zbrojovka. arms factory at Brno, and the Poldi 
Huts at Kladno. Explosions had occurred at the electrical works 
at Trebenice and the munition works at Vlasim. 
=S 27.—The resignation of the Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, 
von eurath, was announced, owing to “undermined health”, and 
the appointment of Heydrich, of the Gestapo, to succeed him. 

Sept. 28.—Heydrich took over as Deputy Protector, and proclaimed 
a state of emergency in 6 districts—Prague, Brno, Moravska-Ostrava, 

“Kladno, Hradec (Königgrätz), and Olomouc (Olmtitz). 

Heydrich visited Dr. Hacha, accompanied by Frank, State Secretary 
of the Protectorate, and, acco to the German News Agency, told 
him that irresponsible sections of the population in enemy pay had 
recently committed a number of individual actions hostile to the Reich, 
and had, by means of propaganda connected with this attitude, brought 
the people of the Protectorate into conflict with the interests of the 
Rei very order-loving person was oe of the protection ‘of the 
authorities, 

Heydtich then informed Dr. Hacha that the Prime Minister, General 
Eliash, had been arrested on a charge of plotting high treason. 

In the afternoon Dr. Hacha sent Heydrich a written statement in 
which he expressed the readiness of the Protectorate Government to 
co-operate in the task ahead, and asked for support of the Government’s 
ve 

Sept. 29.—The execution was reported of 20 persons out of a e 
number arrested on Heydrich’s orders. They included General Bily 
and General Vojta, shot on Sept. 28 by order of the Prague “War 
Court” on a charge of preparing treason, and Brigadier-General 
Horacek (retired), a journ , a clerk, and some workers, all described 

as “leading Communists”. 

“Herd also ordered a police curfew at 10 p.m. on all hotels, 
restaurants, and places of amusement, the banning of all meetings, 
theatre performances, and concerts except those sponsored wa the 
Germans, and the locking of all house doors at 11 p.m. 


EGYPT 


Sept. 17.—The Government protested to the German and Italian 
Governments against the bombing of Cairo. 

Sept. 29.—The Government issued an import restriction Order 

cating down and in some cases prohibiting the import of goods other 

ose necessary for war purposes 

The Prime Minister broadcast an ap to the nation to join in 
an anti-waste and economy cam . He said it was a vain illusion 
to suppose that Egypt alone could live in tranquillity and plenty; - 
thanks to her geographical position and her alliance with a Power 
commanding the sea she had been able to maintain her pre-war 
standard of living, but “if this was to continue everyone must realize 
that waste must come to an end. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

Sept. 21.—Mr. Duff Cooper and the British Ambassador to China 
arrived in pore to consult together. 

Sept. 25—Further reinforcements for the Indian Expeditionary 
Force arrived in Singapore. 

ie Dak Coe —The British Minister in Bangkok arrived to confer with 


FINLAND 

Sept. 16.—Reports from American sources stated that before making 
his speech on Sept. 14 the Minister of Trade was ordered by the 
Germans to dissociate the Government from the demands for peace, 
and was shown incontrovertible evidence that, should Finland attem 
to discontinue fighting, the country would at once be occupiéd by 
German forces. 

So t. 23.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 

e British Government that if the Finnish forces went on to invade 

= y Russian territory Great Britain would be compelled to treat 

oo an enemy both during the war and when peace came to be 


m ji. 25.—Reports from French sources stated that it was announced 
in Helsinki that the text of the British Note to the Governmént was 
not in conformity with that published m London and broadcast 
by the B.B.C.; that the British representations were regarded 
as “a sequel to a peace offensive to which Finland has been subjected 
for the last month”. The report also said: “Tt is known that Finland 
has never sought peace of any kind, and has rejected all these 
propositions. These same quarters emphasize that a peace cannot be 
concluded with a Government in which Finland has no çonfidence, 
and whose elimination is her- present war aim.” 

Sept. 27.—Publication of British Note. (Ses Great Britain.) 


FRANCE 
Sept. 16.—The Paris wireless announced the execution of 10 
“hostages”, including a youth of 19 and a man of 62, as reprisal for 
attacks on German soldiers on Sept. 9, 10, and 11. It was alse stated 
that a German N.C.O. was shot and seriously wounded the previous 
evening in Paris. 
Marshal Pétain received General Dentz. J 
Further action was taken by the Vichy Government to get rid of 
“undesirable” and “Communist elements’, and to control the press. 


Sept. 17.—A German N.C.O. ‘was reported to have died from shots 
fired at him in Paris on Sept. 15. The German authorities issued a 
warning that if any further attacks occurred an increasing number of - 
hostages would be shot, and that they would be chosen from all classes 
of the Paris population. 

The Vichy authorities released 22 trade unionists who had been in 
a concentration camp for many months, in order to mark the difference 
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between “Communist tors” and trade unionists who were sincere 


in their poem fae of the Government. 
Alphand in London to join General de Gaulle. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Sept. 19.—The Vichy Government announced that $ Generals had 
been retired in “ʻa purge of Freemasons from the ranks of the Army and 
the Government”, ånd that the Secretary-General of Police also 
been removed. 

A curfew was imposed in Paris to come into force the next day and 
continue till Sept. 23. 

General Stül , the Commander in Paris, in a statement decreeing 
the curfew, said the population had not accomplished their duty: in 

ting with the occupation authorities to maintain quiet and 
order. Secret agents working for foreign countries, am om were 
Communists, were endegvouring to create difficulties tween the 
French people and the Germans. He declared he would not tolerate the 
continuous menace to the lives of German soldiers, and would not’ 
shrink from any decision necessary to fulfil his duty. 

-Further arrests of ‘‘Commpnists” were reported from Nice, Lyons, 
and central France. i 


Sopt.*20.—-Twelve more ‘h ” were shot in Paris, and 3 mere 
persons were sentenced to death. The German military administration 
announced that on Sept. 16 a’further attempt was made on a German 
soldier and that the hostages were shot as a reprisal. It was learnt that 
the secretary-general of the French Communist Youth Organization 
had been executed the previous day, with 5 other “Communists”, and 
that the former political editor of L’ Humanis had been sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

The Vichy Government were to have given the Germans 
the right to transport war material from Gabes, on the east coast of 
Tunisia, to Tripolitania. 

Sept. 21.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an appeal to ae nor of the 
occupied zone to give up resisting the German troops e attempts 
committed against isolated members of the Army of Occupation were, 
he said, crimmal, and might lead to further misfortunes. “They should 
be Hg ase to foreign agents”, he went on, “‘for it is not in conformi 

rench tradition to attack under cover of the dark soldiers who 
are carrying out their orders.” 
' If they allowed these criminal acts to increase there was a risk that 
repression, despite all his efforts, would extend to the innocent. 

Sept. 22.—Speaking at Chambéry Marshal Pétain said the whole 
world looked on them with sympathy, ‘‘in spite of the defeat which we 
doubtless brought about by our own faults, but which exceeded the 
just punishment of our mistakes”. 

He announced that a Commission had been set up to devise a Labour 
Charter, the object of which would be to sup class struggles. Under 
it the management and the workers in ea undertaking. or group of 
undertakings, would be in-continual contact, and would all take part 
in the success “which they will all have equally at heart”. He went on, 
ee ee ae ee ee 
system which, taking into account social and economic evolutions, will 
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in many ways recall the close solidarity existing in the olden days 
between remarkably conscientious workers and our old families”. 

Stong by stone'the new house was being built in which they hoped to 
live in happiness; soon the foundations would be laid in accordance with 
the principled drawn up by the Constitution Commission, and the 
cement of this basically new State would set firmly in the soil of France. 
He had faith in the success of their common un 

_ It was learnt that the Paris State Court had sentenced 4 persons to 
death and 20 others to imprisonment. i 

Sept. 23.—It was annotinced (in London) that two new bodies had 
been set up: a Free French National Committee, and a National Ad- 
world wich a the latter drawn from French organizations all over the 

rld which supported the movement and were in a position to give 

free expression to their feelings. 

General de Gaulle, in a statement for the press, said the Free French 
recognized none of the violations of the Constitution and laws of the 
Republic perpetrated by the Germans and their accomplices in Vichy. 

H.Q. in Lille announced the carrying out of 3 of the death 
sentences pronounced on Aug. 23 against Communists at Pas de Calais 
“for repeated crimes with explosives and arson” 

Paris radio stated that several “Communists” had been arrested 


there during the day. 
Sopi, 24.—General Stul el issued an order that any person of 
the male sex aiding, y or indirectly, the crews of enemy 


landing by parachute or aio had made forced landings, allowing them 
to flee or hiding them, or helping them in any way whatever, would 
be shot on the spot. Women ty of the same crime would be sent 
to a concentration camp im y. Persons seizing crews forced 
to land or parachutists, or contributing by their behaviour towards 
their capture, would receive a reward of up to 10,000 f. 

Reports from Vichy stated that a state of siege had been declared 
in Paris. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that the members of the French 
National Committee were: Economy, Finance, and the Colonies, 
M. Pleven; Foreign Affairs, M. Dejean; War, General Legentilhomme; 
Navy and Marine, Admiral Muselier; Justice and Education, Prof. 
Cassin; Interior, Labour, and Information, M. Diethelm; ‘Air, Air- 
Commodore Valin; and National Commissioner without Department, 
Captain Thierry KTS 

t, near Vichy, sentenced General Legentil- 
homme to death and orderéd the confiscation of his property. 
ss esr aerances E A p Hees had Deas eS 
aris 

Sept. 28.—The Vichy Government protested to the Japanese 
Government against the action of Ja ae troops who on the mght of 
Sept. 25 “went to Haiphong and Hanoi and carried out police operations, 
including the closing of streets, searching of houses, an 
of arrests”. About 100 Chinese and Annamites were stated to be 
in custody. This action “constituted an indisputable violation of 
French sovereignty, which has been solemnly guaranteed. by the 

apanese Government in all the agreements hitherto reached between 
it and the French Government”. 

D 
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Sept. 27.—The German Commander -announced the execution of 
2 men condemned the previous day for illegal possession of arms. 

Sapt. 28.—It was learnt that the Germans had broadcast a tħreaten- 
ing message to former French prisoners of war accusing them of “taking 
up the work of anti-German propaganda and becoming agents of 
the de-Ga and the Moscow Commurists’”’. Such behaviour did not 
encourage German clemency, arid they were warned that for every 
German attacked 10 Communists would be shot at once. The 9 o’clock 
curfew in Paris was another ing. It concluded: “It is for you, 
ae renchmen, to decide. You must decide whether you will continue to 

en to British poparen with its message of death and revolution, 
or whether you will listen to our voice, which is the voice of freedom. 
France is' supposed to be a country of common sense. The time has 
come to prove it.” 

Marshal Pétain in an interview in Vichy, said England's relations 
with France had been a succession of psychological errors for which 
England was to blame. England knew that France would never 
use her armed forces against her, and “I am pledged,” he said, ‘‘not to 
use our Fleet, our ‘planes, or our troops against England. Yet England 
attacked us and is still attacking. The sufferings imposed on Jibuti 
are inhuman, and our northern ports are being hammered to dust by 
the RAF.” 

Twenty men were executed at Lillevfor sabotage on the railways. 








Sept. 29.—The number of shot since the attacks on Germans 
began in August was belie ides ae A OO 
had been taken as hostages. ` 
GERMANY 


Sept. 16.—The- D.A .Z. stated that when the Finnish Trade Minister 
- said that Finland’s objective “in this defensive war” was to obtain 
secure frontiers and lasting peace once for all he had pointed ont that the 
fight of Finnish soldiers alongside, their German comrade against 
Bolshevism would contmue as before. 

Papen arrived in Berlin.. | 

Sept. 19.—The High Command announced that up to Aug. 31 the 
losses in Russia were: Army, 84,354 killed, and Air Force, 1,542; 
Wounded, 292,690, and 3,980; and missing, 18,921 and 1,978. The 
number of aircraft lost was 725, only a fraction of the mon y pro- 
duction. 

~The Russian losses in ers were over 1,800,000, and in dead 
probably the same, if not higher. . 

Sopi. 20.—The News Agency e rted that all Berlin morning papers 
had commented on the “ iting in the Argentine”, which 
reached a climax. The VolAtscher Beobachter threatened that if the 

campaign against the German Ambassador and German nationals 
continued Germany would revise her traditionally friendly attitude to 

entina. - 

ept. 23.—It was learnt that a decree had recently been issued 
com all Jews over 6 years old to wear the badge of the Star of 
David in pubjic always, on pain of being sent to a concentration camp. 
Jews were also forbidden to use any hired ener unless they 
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obtajned a police permit, and were excluded from railway mist 
none and restaurants. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 18.—General de Gaulle arrived in London. 

Lord Halifax told the press that, as he read American history, the 
determination ressed by President Roosevelt to keep the menace 
-of war well away from the United States and from the Western Hemis- 

here was in the true lineage of American thought. From the time the 
early settlement‘existed in what was now the United States they 
had been perpetually pushing their land boundaries out, always 
extending their frontiers in the interests of security. That process 
continued westward until the sea was reached. Now they were watch- 
ing the curious paradox of the world shrinking and at the same time 
the necessity forcing itself on the minds of American statesmen and 
thinkers of pushing their defensive boundaries further out. 

That was the explanation of the President’s action in 
Iceland as an essential outpost of defence and of his thought about 
keeping the waters of the Atlantic essential to American defence clear 
of ei ae menace and potential attackers. 

t. 17.—Intimation to Turkish Government in connectidén with 
report. of the transfer of Italian wgrships to Bulgaria. , la ce Turkey.) 

S 18.—M. Alphand, Financial Attaché to the Vichy Eileen i in 
Ww on, arrived in London to join General de Gaulle. He said 
that he was cbnvinced that a German victory would mean the complete 
economic vassaldom of France and had presented the Vichy Ambassa- 
dor in Washington with a memo to.prove this, but M. Haye professed 





to believe that Germany must win the war. , He also said that Darlan , 


had stated in May that a Germany victory would mean that France 
would oe become a great Power, whereas a British victory would 
relegate her to a lower rank. On hearing this he had resigned. 
. Sept. 20.—Air Vice-Marshal Andrews, at Newcastle, said 
that from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 fighter, aircraft and the other defences 
under the Fighter Command destroyed over 1,000 enemy aircraft 
for the loss of some 300. Day agi destroyed 636. 

Coastal Command aircraft since the war began had attacked 710 

- enemy naval units and ly ships 

When General Wavell his attack in Libya the air force was 
greatly outnumbered, but when the victory was complete 1,100 
Italian aircraft were found abandoned or useless of captured enemy 
airfields, and in Tobruk harbour were 23 bombed ships. 


Sept. 21.—-The Chinese Ambassador, in a broadcast, said China was . 


now in her 5th year of war against aggression. The military situation 
was better now than could have been expected 2 years ago, and China’s 
- dauntless soldiers had fought the mighty war machine of Japan to a 
standstill. In the last 18 months the Japanese had actually lost ground, 
and had withdrawn from Kwangsi, a province of 13 million people 
and had been driven from Foochow, capital of a province of 24 million. 

At least a million eager had POR killed or wounded and another 
million were immobi 

The Chitese realized ae thane 
of their country, but also for the preservation of their race; also that 


eir struggle was not only for the freedom 
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-there could be no durable peace in the Far East until the menace of 
Japan was resolutely faced and finally removed. Finally, th a Bilge 
sustained in their resistance by their faith in the ultimate triufhph of 
good over eviL 

China needed aid. of two sorts: first the withholding of supplies to ‘ 
Japan, and the maintenance of the freezing of her credits, and secondly, 
direct help in the form of material. 

Sept. 22.—-The King of Greece arrived in London, with the ‘Crown: 
Prince and the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance and Labour. 

Sept. 23.—-The Soviet Ambassador, addressing the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, said that conservative estimates of the 
Gérman losses in the east were 3 million killed, wounded, and missing, 
and the aircraft destro about 8,500. Hitler could not afford to 
disclose such losses to German people, but before long they would 
be known. { 

There was no baseness, no crime, no barbarism, no torture of 
prisoners and wounded, of the peaceful population, to which Hitler’s 
Army had not stooped. “The blood freezes in one’s veins”, he said, 
“when one listens to stories of the bestialities to which the so-called 
Hitler warriors resort in the occupied regions of the Ukraine and 
Byelo Russa. Hitler’s Army is not an army in the usual sense of the 
word; it is a Panzer horde of ravaging beasts which simply besmirches 
the name of the German nation.” 

Jt was not an exaggeration to say that the fate of humanity for 
many generations to come was being decided on the battlefields of the 
east. e original tet Eien ed bezn upet there were also many 
reasons to, believe that the war there would not be at a standstill in 
the autumn or winter. 

He ended by porrig out the urgency of material help bei ae 
to them. They had lost some valuable factories and industrial areas, 
and had been compelled td destroy a number of important enterprises 
in carrying out the scorched earth policy. The Soviet people had the 
right to expect such co-operation, as they all—mei, women, and even 
children—were fighting not only for themselves, but also for the free- 
dom and security of other countries. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that General Wavell had paid a visit 
to London and had left again for India. 

conclusion of an ent was announced for the exchange of 
an equal number of British and German diplomatic and consular 
officials and their families, who had been prisoners for over a ; 
Among 12 British diplomats to be released was Sir Lancelot Oli t, 

the Ambassador to Belgium, who was captured in May, 1940. 

Conference of the Allied Governments in London and speech by 
Mr. Eden. (Ses Special Note.) 

Hr. Hartmann, Lord Mayor of Oslo when the Germans landed and 
until April, 1941, arrived in London and joined the Norwegian Govern- 
ment as Minister without Portfolio.’ He told the press that the position 
of the Quisling Sorena whose members were despised, was 
becoming more and more difficult, and that the Norwegian people 
were more than ever wholeheartedly in favour of the Allies and confi- 
dent of final victory. 

It was announced in:Loridon that the Sorginek had withdrawn 


: 


é 
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the facilities under which Switzerland had been obtaining passage of 


materials for her industries through the blockade, owing to the con- 
clusiomrecently of a commercial agreemeht between her and Germany. 
The Government would, however, continue to give facilities within 
reasonable limits for Swiss. imports of foodstuffs and fodder and of 
certain other things exclusively for domestic consumption. 
Sept. 25.—It was stated in London that the amount of munitions 
and war material being sént to Russia was the maximum quent 
. which could be carried by any system of transport available. 
complete programme of transportation for the larger supplies that 
were going later was being organized concurrently with the munitions 
programme itself. 
Sept. 26.—Lord Halifax left for America via Lisbon. Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton arrived in England from the Middle East. 
Sept. 27.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in London, and told the press 
that “we have a lot more friends in Spain than anybody thinks”. 
The text of the Note to Finland was issued. It stated that so long as 
“Finland, in alliance with Germany, was ing on an aggressive war 
against and on the territory of the ally of Great Britain the Govern- 


ment were bound to consider her to bée a member of the ee since it ~ 


«was impossible to separate the war Finland was Tae De on the general 
European war. After stating that if the invdsion of Russian territory 
continuéd Finland would have to be treated as an open enemy, the 
Note said that although the Finnish Government had expelled the 
British Minister, the Government were ready to overlook this act of 
discourtesy, and would welcome an early restoration of normal 
diplomatic intercourse. But the first essential was that Finland should 
evacuate all territories beyond the 1939 frontiers. As soon as this was 
done the Government would be ready to study sympathetically any 
pro for the improvement of relations. 

e Ministry of Supply received a telegram from M. saying 
he had just been informed that the production of tanks in the “Tanks 
for Russia” West yee 00 Der cert cereetel shan “the: Previous Were, 
itself a record. 

Sopit. 28.—The Ministry of Supply stated that the increase in tank 
output in the week was nearer 20 than 10 per cent over the record 
output, of the week before, and that of Sept. 27 was the highest ever 
reached. A telegram of warm thanks and congratulations was received 
from M. Maisky. 

Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in London and siw Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden. He also conferred with Mr. Winant and Mr. Biddle, the 
U.S. Ambassador to the Allied Governments. 


Sept. 29.—It was announced that hundreds more Canadian eee . 


had arrived. 


a 


GREECE : i 

Sopt. 19.—Reports from “American sources stated that some 600 
people were d every day from starvation, and that 2 million 

ildren were facing death during the winter owing to the looting of 
all food stocks by the Germans. Prices were reported to’ have risen 
by 1,000 per cant, a loaf of bread costing the equivalent of 5/-. 

X 


P 
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Sept. 22.—The King and Prime Minister in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 23.—In a broadcast to Greece (from London) the Kéng said 
that during the 5 months since he left he had been in the Near East 
and “in Egypt we supervised the reorganization of our armed forces. 
Our Navy and Air Force are already in action at the side of our Allies 
and are continuing their splendid tradition. Moreover, the Greek 
Middle East Army, now composed of 2 brigades, will in a short time 


be in a position to place a full division in the field, thanks to the enthu-- 


siasm of our officers and men wits are rallying to the colours fom | 


every side”. 

He emphasized that Britain and the United States exercised absolute 
‘control of the seas, and paid a tribute to the increasing strength of 
Britain and the fortitude of of her people. 

Sopi. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking in London, said: “Bulgaria’s 
unscrupulous action in the present war is the natural consequence of 
the hostile and unneighbourly policy which has made her the firebrand 
of the Balkans.” She was a belligerent, and had been for a long time. 


The Bulgars had invaded 2 Greek provinces and plundered them; over | 


60,000 Greeks had been dispossessed of their farms and homes. 

` Sept. 29.—The Cabinet was reconstituted ‘as follows: In London: 
Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, who was also Foreign Minister; Minister 
of Finance, M. Varvaressos; Minister of Labour, M. Dimitratos. The 
Permanent Foreign Under-Secretary was M. Simopoulos. In the 
Middle East: Vice-President of the Council and Minister of Marine, 
Admiral Sakellariou; Minister of War, M. Dimitrakakis; Minister of 
Air, General Nicolaides. In the U.S.A.: Under-Secretary of State for 
Shipping, M. Theophanides. 


INDIA 

Sept. 20.—The Government introduced a scheme for the training 
of supervisory staffs and artisans for ordnance factories to meet the 
demands for war supplies by countries of the Eastern Group. It provided 
for the training by t: 1, 1942, of over 1,300 supervisory and 6,000 
skilled artisans, and the cost was 25 lakhs (£187,500) to be borne by 
the British Government. 

Sept. 22.—It was announced that the Viceroy’s term of office had 
been extended until April, 1943. 

Sept. 24.—It was stated in Simla that recruits for the Army were 
now coming forward at the rate of nearly 50,000 a month. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced in Peshawar that the Government, in 
accordance with the policy of taking precautions against any emergency, 
had ordered the preparation of plans for the evacuation or dispersal of 
all classes of the general public from threatened areas. 

Sept. 29.—It was announced in Simla that General Wavell and 
General Auchibleck met in Baghdad on Sept. 26 and 27 “to work out 
full details of cooperation between India and the Middle East 
the anti-Axis front now established drom S through Irag and Iran 
to the left flank of the Russian Armies”. er senior officers present 
included the Air Officers Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East and 
Palestine and Transjordan, the G.O.C., Palestine and Transjordan, 
and the G,O.C.. Iraq: 


`~ 


ki 
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Sept. 6.—The Shah received the Prime Minister early in the morning 
and announced his abdication; he then left Teheran. The wireldss ger- 
vice announced that at 11 am. Parliament met in extraordinary 
sesgion and heard that the Shah hdd abdicated on account of failing 
health, and that, according to the Constitution the Crown Prince, 
Muhammed Riza Pahlevi, had been appointed the rightful ` i Ba 
added: “He will attend Parliament, and will begin to out his i 
according to the law of the Constitution and constituti Ear AES 

Some 240 Germans left Teheran, 200 of them on their way to Tadia 
for internment, and the rest on their way to Russia. 

Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that Allied 
troops were advancing towards Teheran, but the Government had 
asked them not to approach the city. He added: “We hope this will be 
effective, but even if they do come Members should be easy in their 
minds, as they have no hostile intentions, They have assured us of this, 
and we are certain we can rely on that promise.” 

He had been, authorized to say for the new Shah that he would rule 
as a “completely constitutional monarch”, and would observe the law 
of the Constitution and the rights of the people, and would do his best 
to amend the wrong done to them, y or collectively. The Shah 
himself appeared before Parliament, acid VASNA -in-Shah, 
He made a short statement the co-operation of his Govern- 
ment with Britain and Russia “whose interests lie close to ours”. His 
speech was broadcast. 

The Government prescribed severe penalties for sheltering Germans. 
Some 150 German males were stated still to be in the Legation, and the 
decision to concentrate them all in barracks and hotels under Iranian 
supervision had not yet been put into practice.” A number at Isfahan 
and Meshed were rounded up, and the authorities gave the diplomatic 
staffs of the German and other Legations notice toleave the next day. ~ 

The Germans in Teheran left in the evening in about 100 buses, cars, 

and lorries for the Turkish frontier. 
- The Germans maintained that under international law males over 
45 were exempt from mternment. p à 
Russian parachute troops in the evening occupi all army an air 
-force barracks in Teheran and the city’s arrfields and railway yar 
British mon arrived im the southern outskirts, and establie 
in the B Legation’s summer residence at Gulhek. 

the Beta Lagto's ar redo at Gao 
Shah measures of collaboration to meet the Russian and British terms 
he was thrown into prison, after being beaten by the Shah with the 
flat of his sword. 

Sept. 18.—The Italian doimati and other residents left Teheran. 
About a dozen political agents were interned. A second party of Ger- 
mans also left Teheran. 

„Four Italian agents were held in n Teheran while the question of the 

of the remaining 350 Italians was discussed. It was understood 

that the greater part of the Czech colony of 200 people would be allowed 

: stay, and that they would help in the transporting of supplies to 
uæia. 

Sepi. 19.—A British armoured column occupied the inner suburbs of 


a 
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Teheran and the Skoda factory east of the city. Russian forces which 
had entered the city on t. 17 withdrew. 

The Jhah confirmed M Ali Feroughi in the office of Prime 
Minister. He also granted a general amnesty, and many political 
prisoners were released. 

Sept. 21.—It was understood that the former Shah, before leaving, 
signed a document all his pro to the State. All the Germans 
sheltering in the Legation:were stated to have been deported, the 
British taking about 400 and the Russians 58. Gamotta and Mayer, 
believed to be implicated in the Iraqi revolt, were reported to have 
escaped to Turkey. 

Sept. 23.—The Government decided torecall their diplomatic missions 
in Germany, Italy, and Rumania, 

Parliament, after a stormy session, passed a vote of confidence in 
the new Cabinet. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that the British forces had moved 
from the outskirts of Teheran’ to a more suitable and healthier site, 
and, at the request of the Iran Government, had occupied the machine- 
gun factory outside the city. Co-operation between the Allies and the 

ans was reported to be close and cordial. 

It was understood that the police had warned all Germans who did 
not give themselves up by the next evening that they would be arrested 
and tried by the Iranian Courts. About 80 “wanted’’ Germans were 
stated to be unaccounted for. : 

A trainload of Axis nationals and eo i ae Ahwaz. They 
included some 50 Germans, 80 Italians from shi in Persian 
Gulf ports, and 40 Iraqi Tarak of Rashid All. R was announced 
that the Shah had decided to*make over to the nation more than 
£1 million from his private estates, to provide hospitals in Teheran 
and in all towns of over 10,000 inhabitants, medicines for supply to the 
poor, and an improved water system in the capital 

Sept. 25.—An official announcement in T stated that the 
Government, after close inquiry, had discovered that there was no 
confirmation of a report that the ex-Shah had deposited money in 
foreign banks. _ 

The Journal de Teheran stated that all the ex-Shah’s family, except 
his wife, were at Kerman, and would Probably go with him to the 
United States. 

The ex-Shah left Teheran Bandar Abbas. 

Sept. 27.—The ex-Shah sailed from Bandar Abbas and was re- 
ported to be going to Chile. 

Sept. 28.—A committee’ was set up to in te charges that 
a ply ay had spent much of the income of the Teheran Muni- 

od Noviko for his personal use. General’Wavell conferred 
vikov, Commander of the Soviet Forces, in Teheran. | 


ITALY 

Sept. 22.—Farinacci, writing in Regime Fascista about the Fascist 
party, said “unfortunately serious mistakes have been made, and itis 
now necessary to face the consequences. The Party had become an 
enormous top-heavy organization with a rigid buréaucracy’”’. He also 
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said the corporative system had not been able to regulate prices or deal 
with fgod supplies; the laws of the régime had not been applied. 

The P d'Italia also published a criticism of the Party, saying it 
contained a large group- which tried to retard nee eae “It is 
precisely ‘in the Fascist ranks”, it said,*“that one finds democrats, 
socialists, freemasons, and liberals.” 

Sept. 27.—Mussolini submitted figures to the Council of Ministers 
showing that the crops throughout the country were below the 
estimates, and inadequate to cover unrestricted consumption. The 
Council adopted his proposal for bréad rationing as from Oct. 1, at 
7 oz. a day, with 104 oz. for manual labourers, and 14 oz. for hard 
labourers.” 

t It also adopted his proposal that promotions in the Civil Service 
and political life should depend on the approval of the Fascist Party, 
and that advances should be reserved for full adherents to the Fascist 


pi 

. It passed a measure imposing a tax of 8 per cent on all sales in land 
estate, and 20 per cent on unearnéd increment from stocks and 
shares. ` 


JAPAN 
_ ` Sept. 17—The Asahi, referring to the American decision to “shoot 

first”, said. that inasmuch as the orders were directed only against 
submarines and other ships which attacked by surprise “it cannot be 
said that war in the Atlantic has already started”. 1 

Sept. 18.—It was announced that the Government had lodged in 
Moscow a “most categorical protest against the dangerous situation” 
created by the laying of Russianmimes off Vladivostok, stating that 2 
fishing boats had been sunk by them in Japanese territorial waters. 

mise 20.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the protest to 
the Soviet Government, said that under international law mines must 
be so constructed that if torn from their moorings they automatically 
became harmless, They had accordingly demanded that Russia should 
entirely sweep up any mines drifting m the high seas, and comply with 
international law or cease laying them. . 

The 10th anni of the “Manchurian incident” wag celebrated, 
and the Minister of War broadcast an address in which he said the 
“incident” was a heaven-sent signal for the dawn of an e in East 
Asia. The spirit of national unity with which the coun marched 
towards the disposal of this holy war was being solidified, and the 
determination of the people to establish the Greater Eastern Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere been further strengthened. 

As the result of the measures of other countries against Japan the 
nation must recognize that there might be an expansion crisis. But it 
was the character of Japan to break oppression by all means and kee 
the Yamato spirit burning’ in confidence of victory. Japan, he add 

all other races in loving peace and in ing moral principles 


her guidé. -- 

. ‘the chief of the Army Press Section at Imperial H.Q. stated that the . 
withdrawal of Japan from the e was the background of the Italian - 
campaign in Abyssinia and of the withdrawal from the League, 
and had inspired the efforts of the Axis to construct a new order in 


ey 
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Europe. An officer of the’ War Ministry Press Bureau said that ever 
since the Russo-Japanese War Japan had been conducting a lone and 
heroic struggle to free 1,100,000,000 Oriental souls from the clutches of 
the Whites. He’gave a warning that if any nation tried to force the 
Dutch East Indies to refuse Japan vital materials “Japan will show 
them the folly of their manœuvres” 

He also said Japan’ had never used her full against Chiang 
Kai-shek. Durmg the past 4 years she had increased her production 
of aircraft 10 times, and of munitions 50 times. 

Sept. 22 —Reports from American sources stated that at least a 
million troops had been sent to Manchukuo and Korea in the previous 
few weeks, and that ever since June events in Japan had pointed to a 
ne ae ee E a 

Sept, 27.—The anniversary of the Tripartite Pact was celebrated 
with an official lunch to Axis diplomats and a mass meeting. The 
Foreign Minister spoke at both and emphasized that the purpose of 
the Pact was the creation of the new world order, adding that this 
task was to be pursued by Germany and Italy in Europe and by Japan 
in Asia, respectively. He made no mention of Great Britain, the 
U.S.A, or Russia. 

The German Ambassador, a S to the Eis said the . 
three countries were pledged to fise their “combined strength” towards 
the establishment of the new world order, and denounced ‘“Anglo- 
Saxon world mtrigues and Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s declaration as 
moral bankruptcy’*. Germany intended to destroy Bolshevist Russia. 
` The official press commentator said that Germany ought to conclude 
a separate peace with Russia at the first opportynity in oe “not to? 
lose fighting strength against Britain’. thie Genki war against 
Russia was of secondary importance, and a sated peace, he said, 


would give Japan great encouragement. 


ie NETHERLANDS 
sta —All ee 
order of the General Commissioner of the Security 
eosin and : e Reich Commissioner stated that “the former 
petra a AD y her istence in adhering to the Bolshevist- 
pitalist front, bas excluded herself from the unity of the New Europe. 
She heaps insults on the head of the German Rei and on the German 
Army, and from afar exhorts the Netherlands in the most irresponsible 
way to deeds of violence against the forces of occupation”. 
ept. 17—The Nuremberg laws for Jews were introduced into the 
ee territory of Holland. 
. 21.—The execution of 5 Dutchmen was reported, for helping | 
Baten airmen who had made emergency landings. 


NORWAY 
eek Po —Terboven proclaimed the cessation of the atate of 


Sept 23-—Reports reaching Sweden stated that two journalists whom. 
had sentenced to death (later commuted to life im t Britain 
m had escaped, and that attempts to escape to Great 


a 
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were increasing in frequency. Two steamers had recently been bombed 
and sunk near Bergen by German aircraft while trying to put to sea at 
night with about 100 passengers. . 

Sept. 28.—Swedish reports stated that a large submarine base 
was being constructed at Trondheim. 


POLAND i 

Sept. 16.—General Sikorski’s chef de cabinet, after visiting Moscow, 
. stated that the Russian authorities were showing the utmost loyalty in 

the fulfilment of the obligations of the agreement of July 30 with Poland. 
Poles were being released and helped to re-establish normal conditions 
of life even in the difficult situation created by the war. A ian 

und for the Polish Army had been provided east of the Volga, 
m presenting its own requirements in supplies to the British and U.S. 
Governments the Soviet Union was taking into consideration the 
equipment of several Polish divisions. A women’s auxiliary force was 
also being formed. S 

Sopi. 18.—General Sikorski, broadcasting from London to the Poles 
in Russia, said: “To-day victory is more certain than at any previous 
time; yet it depends entirely on our vigilance, our labour, and our un- 
limited devotion”. When a Polish Army numbering hundreds of 
thousands was fighting on the Eastern Front side by side with the 
Soviet troops Poland would be making a new contribution to the war, 
and one of great political importance for the future. 

Sept. 25.—Official figures of the German losses in Poland in Septem- 
ber, 1939, issued by Military H.Q., gave the killed as 90,000 and the ` 
wounded as 200,000, with 400 tanks and 500 aircraft destroyed. 

Sept. 29.—The press reported many cases of persons, including 
women, being shot or sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for 
offences such as listening to the British wireless and passing round 
the news, resisting the isitioning of their property, and hiding arms. 
The Ostdouischer Beo reported that 30 women were arrested 
at Wloclawek for trying to take milk by force from the local dairy 
when they saw it being taken for the Germans. Two were shot and 
the others sentenced to long imprisonment. 


PORTUGAL 
Sept. 27.—The Prime Minister received Lord Halifax. 
Sept. 28.—President Carmona received Lord Halifax. -, 
Sept. 29.—Sir Lancelot Oliphant and 11 other British diplomatic 
and consular officials arrived in Lisbon on their way home. Lord 
Halifax left for New York. i 


RUMANIA 

Soft. 25.—Reports from neutral sources stated that 5 Rumanian 
divisions were ‘washed away and almost annihilated” by the floods 
in the Dnieper after the blowing up of the dam at Zaporozhe. 


SPAIN > a 
Sept, 24.—General Franco received Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Sept. 25.—Sir Samuel Hoare left for London. 


~~ 


< 
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Sept. 22.—The Swedish Journalists’ Congress passed a vote of sym- 
pathy with “Norwegian journalists, sentenced and unsentenctd, who 
are prevented from fulfilling their proud task as champions of the free 
word and the free thought”. ' 

The Foreign Minister, addressing the Congress, said they felt pro- 
found sympathy for the Norwegian people, and went dn to say that the 
war might come still nearer to their own shores, ‘but the world should 
be aware by now of our fixed determination not to let ourselves be 
involved in it, and of our intention to do our utmost to maintain our 
position as a free nation standing outside the war... .” 

Sept. 24.—The Canal through the Falsterbo Peninsula was opened 
to traffic enabling large steamers to Hers through Swedish territorial 
waters when leaving or entering the Baltic through the Sound. 
` Sept. 28.—It was announced that a delegation of officers, including 
the son of the Crown Prince, had gone to Finland on a study journey. 

Stockholm papers stated that the British Government had some 
justification for the warning given to Finland. 


SWITZERLAND i 
Sept. 24.—Restriction of” import * facilities into Switzerland by 
the British Government. (Ses Great Britain.) ; 


a 


.  Sopt. 20.—Sheikh Taj-ed-Din, the former Premier, was proclaimed 

First President of the Syrian ublic. 
* Sept. 21.—The President issued a Proclamation urging the people to 
achieve a united front, and to show the world they were Raa A of the 
independence secured after many years’ struggle. They should col- 
laborate with the Allies in achieving the triumph of the cause of justice 
and humanity. 5 

Sept. 28.—The Free French C.-in-C. proclaimed the independence 
and sovereignty of the Republic in a ceremony at Damascus. He said 
Syria would now assume and practise rights and prerogatives of an inde- 
pendent sovereign State, would be free to nominate diplomatic representa- 
tives in the countries im which she had special interests, and to create 
her own military forces.. Free France had undertaken to secure the 
recognition of the Republic "by the other Allies. As a de facto ally of 
Free France-and Great Britain it was required, however, that Syrian 
policy should conform closely with that of the Allies, and her economic 
and monetary measures should harmonize with those of the sterling 
bloc, of which Syria was now a member. 

The Allies would assume the defence of the country and of war 

production, and they would dispose, as far as military necessities 
` required, of communications, aerodromes, and harbours. There would 
also be the closest collaboration between the Allied military authorities 
and the.Syrian gendarmerie and police. , 


TURKEY l 
Sept. 17.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
-by the British Government that the passage through the Straita of any 
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warships under the Bulgarian flag would be a violation of the Montreux 
Convention, since Bulgaria was not a non-belligerent, as Greece and 
Yugodlavia ‘had declared war on her. 
An agreement was signed in Ankara with Germany for the reconstruc- 
Ss of the ramet bridges at Pythion and Svilengrad on the Greek and 
ntiers. 

e British Ambassador, speaking at Smyrna, said trade relations 
with Turkey had developed tremendously in the past 3 years; Turkish 
exports had risen from {T2 million to £T35- million, while British 
exports to Turkey in the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to £3,600,000. 

Sept. 23.—Papen arrived back in Istanbul. German propagandists in 
the country represented that the German advance towards the 
Caucasus was irresistible, but that Turkey had nothing to fear from it, 
It was added that the presence of German troops in that area would 
create new situations in the East, to which Turkey should adapt herself 


and shape her policy accordingly. 
Sept. 28.—The German an ian Mifisters to Iran arrived 
at Ankara, with 500 women and chil and invalids from the German 


colony. The Italian Minister arrived at Erzeram. 
The Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian Ministers to Iran, with their 


staffs and some 300 other subjects arrived in Ankara. 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 16.—The House of Representatives passed a compromise ‘Bill 
imposing $3,553 million of new taxes, including an increase in the basic 
income-tax rate from 4 to 10 per cent in the lowest category, a reduction 
in the income-tax exemptions, and increased and new Excise taxes. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, speaking at Fordham University, 
said no one could predict the day of the fall of the house of Hitler, “but 
all men of keen ion know that this house will fall from within 
by the falsity of the architect—by the refusal of Hitler himself to believe 
that the human being and his rightful needs are the bricks and mortar 
of any permanent house of God and government upon this earth”. 

Sept. 17—The Secretary of the Navy told the , when asked if 
the Navy was using convoys, that since the Wor. War many ee 
besides escorting convoys by combatant vessels had been found for 
protection of ships, and that the Navy was using them all to ensure the, 
arrival of Lease and Lend goods to Britain. There had been no 
brushes with Axis raiders since the President’s ‘‘shoot first” order, but 
the Navy had heard that there was a raider in the Southern Pacific and 
was now hunting for it? 

Tt was learnt in Washington that the United States and Norway were 
adding from 50 to 150 ships to their carrying fleets, to expedite the 
movement of war supplies to the war fronts. 

The Navy Department listed 968 vessels as under construction for the 

tre cecan Wiest and every contract involved in construction had now 

been placed. Among vessels building were 17 battleships,. 12-aircraft 

carriers, 6 large cruisers, 8 heavy cruisers, 40 light cruisers, 74 sub- 

marines, and 197 destroyers. Since July 1, 1940, the Navy had ordered 
2,831 vessels, costing $7,234,262,178 (£1,808 million od \. 

_ The Federal Loan Administrator announced that the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corp. was providing Russia with $100 million to buy war 
material in the United States. This was not a loan, but a contract for 
the American purchase of minerals from Russia whereby the R&ssians 
could get payment before the goods -were actually delivered. . 

The Senate gave final approval, viva voce, to the largest tax Bill in 
American history, totalling $3,553 million (£888 million). 

Sept. 18.—President Roosevelt asked Col for a further appro- 
priation of $5,985 million, so that there ht be “no interruption in 
the flow of aid to those countries whose defence is vital to our own” 
He stated that of the original sum of $7,000 million appropriated i in 
March for the Lease-Lend programme $5,280 million had already been 
allocated. He'enclosed a letter from the Budget Director showing how 
the new funds should be allocated, the largest sum proposed being 
$1,875 million for “agricultural, industrial, and other commodities and 
articles”, .and the second, $1,190 million for ordnance and ordnance 
stores. 

The Navy announced that it had designed a ship of a radically r new 
character which could be produced by hundreds in about 2 months to 
make “a new bridge from this to the fies nations of the world”. Their 


o capacity was about 1,500 tons. 
The Maritim time Commission took possession of 3 cargo steamers in 
New York harhour to end a strike which had held them up for a week. 
(Eleven others were idle.) 

“Sept. 19.—The he Warsia Department announced that 12 British war- 
ships, including the i and 2 aircraft carriers, were in U.S. 
ports for repairs, aa ob etc. 

Sept. 20.—Signature of frontier agreement with Canada. (Ses 
Canada.) 

Sept. 22.—The State Department announced that the Government- 
owned steamer Pink Star had been sunk near Iceland on Sept. 19. 
She was carrying a general cargo and was flying the Panama 

It was reported in Washington that supplies from the United tates 
had now reached Russia across the Atlantic as well as the Pacific, a ` 
vessel having arrived at Archangel. 

Sept. 23.—President Roosevelt stated that the Administration was 
studying the question of arming U.S. merchant ships. The main 
-objective was national defence, and this should not be obscured by 
details such as the type of flag the ship was flying or whether she had 
a gun. Such details were unimportant when the world was facing ea 
most ou us movement of all history with a certain group of 
trying to dominate the whole wor me He added that the Pink = 
carried a, gun. She was sunk by a submarine 275 miles north-east of 
Cape Farewell, Greenland, while in company with a Canadian-escorted 
convoy. 

The Secretary of the Navy, speaking at the launching of the 35,000 
ton battleship Massachusetts, urged the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
which, he said, was “‘no longer an asset but a liability”. He also said 
the casualties in Russia were greater than in any other conflict in 

, and the fighting there had “a direct bearing on our own 
situation”. It was possible the Massachusetts might have to take part’ 
in another fight for human Hberty. If American security was to be 
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maintained the United States would have to rely for years to come or 
the d ce of sea power. $ 

The Federal Reserve Board ordered the reserves required of member 
banks to be increased to the statutory limit from Nov. 1; 1941. The 
increase was estimated to absorb about $1,200 million of the existing 
$5,200 million of excess_reserves. 

. Sopt. 24.—The Secretary for Agriculture stated that the Government 
had promised Great Britain $1,000 million worth of food, to be 
delivered before the end of June, 1942.. 

Sept. 25.—The Duke and Duchess‘of Windsor arrived in Washington 
and were received by President Roosevelt. The Duke also saw Mr. Hull 

and Admiral Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
‘ Senator McKellar introduced a resolution in the Senate for the 
of the Neutrality Act, which, he said, was “in direct conflict 
with our policy of the freedom of the seas”. - 

President Roosevelt, writing in Coller’s Magarine, said the repeal 
of the Arms Embargo Law in July, 1999, “would have been a strong 
factor in preventing the outbreak of war from occurring as quickly 
as it did. While I cannot say that it would have st the war, 
Germany and Italy counted very heavily on the fact that under the 
Law we could not sell a single ‘plane, tank, or gun to Britain after 
war had been declared”. - 

Mr. Hull, in a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
giving the Government’s views on the question of sending food to the 
small democracies in Europe, said Germany had “‘direct responsibility”’ 
for ee eee of the occupied countries, as “it is well known 
that the have removed from these countries vast quantities 
of foodstuffs belonging to the peoples of those countries, and diverted 
food supplies to those countries from children to persons working on 
behalf of Germany's military effort’. 

Sept, 26.—The Duke of Windsor left for Canada, after seeing 
Mr, Stimson. ; 

-Sept. 27.—Speaking on the occasion of the launching of 14 merchant 

. vessels at various yards President Roosevelt said the programme 
both of the Navy and the Maritime Commission would take on always 
greater proportions, and was the country’s answer “to aggressors 
who sle at dur liberty”. Later he said: “We propose that these 
ships shell aliie seas ae they ere intended to We pose to the 
best of our ability to protect them from torpedo, from shell, and from 
bomb.” 

Sept. 28.—-It was learnt that another shi flying the Panama flag, . 
the Trinidad, eee es some 400 miles north- 


wee of Ca ae 

told the press he favoured the modification rather than the 
eres, of the Neutrality Act. The moment was ripe for the lifting of 
the restrictions im by it. 

The Secretary of the Navy, speaking at Portsmouth Navy Yard, said 
“Tt is not up to us whether we get into the war—it is up to the other 
fellow.” . 

Sept. 29.—The Secretary for Agriculture, speaking at Memphis, 
said “We have ly freed the seas of the Nazi menace. Before we 
have finished seas will be completely free. American food will 
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continue to get to England. Already we have shipped or brought 
to England about $500 million worth, and within the next we 

to ship or buy at least another $1,000 million worth.” rica 
would have to do its part in feeding Europe when Hitler was beaten; 
and “since we have got to help to clean up this mess we might as 
well make a good job of it”. 


U.S.S.R. ° 

Sept. 16.—Bulgarian Note in reply to Soviet protest. (See Bulgaria.) 

A message to London was broadcast from 
Londoners for their warm greetings, and declaring that “from the 
-east and west we shall ruthlessly avenge the innocent blood of the 
FRE inhabitants of London, Coventry, Plymouth, Liverpool, ’ 

arsaw, Moscow, , Kiev”. 

A Moscow broadcast, fore the Shah’s abdication, accused Fran of . 
‘insincerity, and stated that the Soviet Government viewed with 
«concern the actions of Hitler’s agents there. Some indispensable 
measures, and a time limit. for their implementation, had been agreed 
tmpon with the Iranian Government concerning, in particular, the 
removal of German agents’and of the diplomatic missions of Germany, 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. Nevertheless, the 
Iranian Government had shown unforgivable slowness in carrying’ 
them out, and a desire to postpone by every means a. 
realization of those directed against the actions of Hitler’s agents. 
The insincerity of the Government was thereby made manifest. 

Another broadcast pointed out that not a word had been published 
in the Bulgarian press about the Soviet. complaint of oyalty. 
Hitler had set himself the aim of breaking the century-old friendship 


between the Russian and eee ples and of ee 
into the war. When on March 3 the Soviet Government 
a aer to the passage of German troops was not a 


of peace but to Bulgaria being drawn into the 
“A the ee Coverimnent tried to withhold this from the people 


and forbad the m Nra of the Soviet Note. - 

Sept. 17.—M. Molotov received the Bulgarian Minister and told’ 
him that his Government’s reply to the Soviet representations was 
unsatisfactory. 

> Announcement of advance of $100 million by the United States. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sapt. 18.—The State “Defence Committee decided that as from 
Oct. 1 all males between #6 and 50 must do military training. It would 
take place outside the Regular Army training without mterrupting . 
the work of the men in ther factories, worshops, farms, etc., and at such 
hours as would not disturb the normal course of work in factories or 
` hold up production. The duration would be 110 hours in all, and the 
first groups to be called up would be those of 1923 and 1924 and. 
untrained reservists up to 45 years of age. 

It was announced that the delegation for the Moscow Conference 
would be headed by M. Molotov, with Marshal Vorgshilov, M. Mikoyan, 
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the F Trade Commissar, Admiral Kuznetsov, Commissar for 





the Red , M. Shakurin, Commissar for Aircraft Production, and 


other officials. 

Sept. 19.—M. Lozovsky stated that the situation at Odessa had 
improved. The Rumanians had Jost 140,000 men since the attack on 
Russia began, about half of them in the tions against Odessa, and 
they had told Hitler they could no longer be responsible for the conduct 
of the war unless they received German help. 

The Head of the Central, Mohammedan Administration, in Moscow, 
issued an appeal to the Islamic world to rise in the name of Islam to 
“defend the Moslems and the people of Russia, their peaceful life and 
religion, from the devastation of Fascism” 

Sept. 23.—M. Maisky’s speech in Landoir (Ses Great Britain.) 

Sopi. 24.—Members of the British and U.S. delegations to the 
Moscow conference arrived in Moscow. 

M. Maisky’s statement at the conference of the Allied Governments. 
(See Special Note.) , 

Sept. 28. —It was announced that -the Government had 
General de Gaulle as leader of all Free Frenchmen, and that M. sae 
had informed the General of this personally. He had also told him that 
“the Soviet Government'is prepared to render to Free Frenchmen 
every help and assistance in the common cause against Hitlerite 

y and her allies”. 

‘ Moscow radio announced that M. Litvinov had been appointed 
an additional delégate to the conference vih the British and U.S. 

Sept, 27.—M. Lozovsky told the press ‘that a fierce battle was 
raging for the Crimea, but German soldiers had not set a foot there. 
Fighting continues east of Kiev, and “the farther the Germans push 
eastward thé nearer they are to the grave”. 

Sept. 28.—Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Harriman, and other members 
of the British and U.S. delegations arrived in Moscow and were received 
by M. Stalin in the presence of M. Molotov and M. Litvinov for a 
discussion lasting 3} hours. 

Sept. 29.—The Conference opened, with M. Molotov TETTA 
and set up 6 cornmittees to deal with i core naval, and air supplies, 
Taw materials, transport, 'and.medical es. M. Voroshilov came 
from the front to attend. 


VATICAN CITY 
Sopt. 16.—The Pope received Mr. | Myron Taylor in audience. 


Sept. 17.—American reports stated that the Pope’s reply to President 
Roosevelt’s letter indicated that he was unable to ae sides in the 
war or to consider it, or any war, just, and that his reply coe. 
amounted to a polite “No” to-the request that he should declare the 
war against Nazism to be a just war. - 


Sopit. 22,.—The Osservatore Romano, referring to mpeg that the.. 
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Pope gave a negative reply to President Roosevelt’s request, said: “We 


are authorized to say that no such request has ever been madą, con- 
sequently the report is without foundation.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 7 ; 
Sept. 19.—The Government issued, in London, a statement repudia- 


ting the administration set up by General Neditch. 


é 


Sept. 20.—Reports from official quarters reaching abroad stated 
that recent attacks by guerrillas on the railway south of Belgrade had 
been so serious that the ter part of the Belgrade garrison had been 
sent to deal with them. e garrison had just been increased to 23.000 
men.) Railway traffic was stopped for 10 days. 

Russian reports stated that over 150 well-armed bodies of guerrillas 
were operating in the mountains of Bosnia and Montenegro, and had 
recently broken up 2 German battalions, killing some 250 and capturing 
5 mountain guns, 2 A.A. batteries, and other arms. 

Sopt, 23.—The German ‘News Agency reported that 50 “Jews and 
Communists” had been shot in connexion with the bomb explosion at 
Zagreb on Sept. 14 as they were the “intellectual perpetrators of the 
crime”. 


Sept. 24.—Reports from German sources announced the issue of a 
decree by the ian puppet, administration making the spreading 


~ of Communist or anarchist pro da punishable by death. Summary 


courts would deal with all cases within 24 hours of arrest, and there 
would be no appeal. f ' 


Sept. 25.—Further German reports stated that 2 battalions of 
German troops had been’ sent to aid General Neditch in quelling 
guerrilla activities in many parts of the country, aay a Sarajevo. 
A big battle was reported to have taken place near je, in the 
hills a few miles from the Albanian border. According to Hungarian 
reports some 12,000 Serb guerrillas attacked a town, forcing the 
German ison to appeal to General Neditch for aid. Dive-bombers 
were in operations against the guerrillas. f 

Sept. 28.—The Germans announced that in each of the 3 towns of 
Melensi, Kumane, and Mokrin 10 Serbian “Communists” had been 


` 


shot publicly for committing sabotage. , . 
Sept. 27 —Hungarian r stated that some 300 guerrillas and 
20 Croat troops had been in a 3-day battle at Doboj, in Bosnia; 


also that Uzice had been destroyed by German dive-bombers in ` 
retaliation for attacks on the railways. 


Sept. 28.—Turkish reports stated that 3 German divisions had been 
sent to deal with the risings in Serbia and with fresh cases of destruction 
of railway lines. The bands operating near Sabac, west of awe sles 
were believed to be led by M. Lebedev, former Counsellor to the Soviet 
Legation, and they were stated to have captured 63 Germans and 
carried them off as hostages. 

__ Some 1,500 Serbs and Jews were rted to be detained in Belgrade 


prisons, 50 being taken at random and shot whenever a German soldier 
was killed. 7 ° 
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In Croatia the Ustachis were believed to be carrying out a systematic — 
extermination, of the Serbs (originally some 2 million) of whom 300,000 
- had esæped to Serbia, while a further number also estimated at 300,000 
had been ruthlessly massacred, including women and children. In some 
EAT e.g. Banja-Luka in Bosnia, the entire Serb population had been 

out. 
Montenegro the Italians, having failed to quell the rising, were 
stated to be bombing villages containing only women and children. 

Sept. 29.—-It was learnt that the Serbian patriot, Dusan Jevtano- 
vitch, had been executed with 18 others the previous week. 
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RUSSIAN COMMUNICATIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
REGION l 


THE development of modern technical methods, and especially of air 
transport and wireless communications, has in recent years made the 
opening up of communications in the Arctic region a possibility. The 
Arctic sea and air routes have the advantage of being in many cases 
shorter than the usual routes in lower latitudes, and, in time of war, of 
being less liable to attack from the potential enemies of the countries 
using them. On the other hand, climatic conditions make the season 
of sea navigation a short oné, while air transport is to many 
hazards, especially from the fog which is uent in latitudes. 
In an emergency, however, the existence of additional means of trans- 
port, even if difficult and normally uneconomic, may be of great 
importance. i 
greater part of the polar region is occupied by the Arctic Ocean, 
surrounded, by the northern coasts of Scandinavia, the U.S.S.R., 
Alaska, the Canadian Arctic Archi , and Greenland; it communi- 
cates with the Atlantic by the Greenland Sea, the broad channel 
between Greenland and the coast of Europe, in the middle of which 
lies Svalbard (Spitsbergen), and with the Pacific by the 49-mile wide 
Bering Strait, where the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
‘lies between Big Diomede and Little Diomede Islands, which are only 
a few miles apart. Nearly two-thirds of the Arctic Ocean is covered at 
all seasons with a thick layer of pack ice, slowly drifting with a circular 
motion from the direction of Bering Strait towards the coast of Green- 
land. The rest is more or less open to navigation for a period of three 
to four months in the late summer, approximately from July to 
September, though even then it is not ice-free and the use of ice- 
breakers is often necessary. The only ¥ part which is ice-free throughout 
the year is the eastern part of the Greenland Sea and a strip along 
the north coasts of Finland and Russia nearly to the entrance of the 
White Sea and including Murmansk, which is kept clear by a warm 
current coming from the Atlantic. 
Of the countries adjoining the Arctic region the U.S.S.R. has the 
largest Arctic territory. By a decree dated April 15, 1926, the Soviet 
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Government claimed all lands and islands, discovered or undiscovered, 
north of its territory up to the Pole. No fọrmal claim of this kind has 
been made by other States adjoining the Arctic region, though Ganada 
_is considered to have sovereignty over the islands to the north of her 
coast, and the U.S.A. would-presumably not tolerate any infringement 
of its rights in the sector north of Alaska. The U.S.S.R. bas a special 
interest in Arctic routes both as a means of communication between 
the European and Asiati¢ of its own territory, and as a means of - 
access to the outside world. Since the establishment of the Soviet 
regime an immense programme of work has been undertaken for the 
exploration and development of the Far North, and large sums have 
been devoted to this p . The work is in the hands of the Central 
Board of the Northern Route; this large department, which was . 
created by a series of decrees in 1932-1934, is responsible for all matters, 
economic and scientific, connected with the country north of latitude 
62° N., including the development of the Northern Sea Route and its 
hinterland, ports and refuelling bases, surveying, colonization and 
sovietization of the hinterland, etc. 

For the development of the Northern Sea Route itself, it has been 
necessary to build more and more powerful ice-breakers—there were 
13 in use in 1940 engaged in convoying merchant ships along the route 
—to establish “polar stations” which are not only wireless stations but 
engage-in meteorological and other’scientific research—there are now 
60 such: stations, mostly along the coast or on Arctic islands—and to 
establish flying services. During the navigation season ice conditions 
are continuously reconnoitred, often by long-range flying boats; if a ship 
finds its passage blocked by ice, it can communicate by wireless with 

a polar station, and a reconnaissance aeroplane explores ice conditions 
ahead and drops a message near the ship indicating the best route. It 
has also been necessary to construct ports at the mouths of the rivers 
flowing into the Arctic’ Ocean; the most important are Novi Port on 
the estuary of the Ob, Igarka on the Yenisei, and Tiksi at the mouth 
of the Lena; others are also being established. In general, however, 
these ports have few facilities. The rivers themselves have been charted 
and are used for transport d the season when they are not frozen. 
The air services, which are foot means of internal communication, 
follow the course of the rivers from Omsk and Novosibirsk down the 
Ob to’ Novi Port, from Krasnoyarsk down the Yenisei to Igarka and 
Dudinka, and so on, The aircraft used are fitted with floats and skis 
for landing on water or ice, as air-fields cannot readily be established 
on the tundra, the soil of which is perennially frozen at a depth of six 
or eight feet, while the top layer becomes a swamp in summer. For 
this reason, railway construction is very difficult, and roads can only 
be made by laying logs on the tundra and nailing planks on them to 
form a smooth surface. 

The work of the Central Board of the Northern Sea Route also in- 
cludes the development of the mineral resources of the Arctic region, 
which are believed to be considerable, as well as its resources in fur- 
bearing animals, fish, etc., and the rt of the valuable timber of 
Siberia. In addition, much has been done to promote the cultural 
development of the primitive races which inhabit the country and their 
education in moder? technical methods and Soviet principles. 
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The unshaded area of sea ts ice-free throughout the year 


The Northern Sea Route 

One reason for the importance of the Northern Sea Route is that it 
is the shortest way by sea from the west of Russia to the extreme east. 
From Murmansk to Vladivostok i is about 6,000 miles, as compared with ~ 
about 14,000 via the Indian Ocean or the Panama Canal; from Odessa 
to Vladivostokis 9,300 miles. From west to east, the route, after leaving 
the permanently ice-free port of Murmansk, proceeds through the 
Barents Sea, leaving to the south the entrarice to the White Sea with 
its port of ‘Archangel. 1 It then passes through the straits south of 
Novaya Zemlya into the Kara Sea, which giyes access to the 
estuaries of the Ob and the Yenisei. During the navigation 
season ocean-going ships can go as far as Novi Port on the Ob 

1 Archangel is not ice-free in winter, , as Mr. Lanrenoe Cadbury of the 
British Economic Miamon to the USS stated recently, some authorities 
maintain that it could be kept open all the year. 
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and I ka on the Yenisei; goods can be then trans-shipped amd 
taken by river steamer to Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk respectively. 
The route continues through the difficult Vilkitski Strait uber 
Severnaya Zemlya (Northern Land) and the mainland into the Laptev 
Sea, into o which flows the Lena, the largest river of Siberia, where 
goods can be trans-shipped at Tiksi and taken by river nearly as far 
as Yakutsk. It then passes between the New Siberian Islands to the 
East Siberian Sea, and though the Bering Strait to the Pacific. 

As a result of the work of the Central Board the route was declared 
a “normally operating sea route” as far as the Kara Sea in 1931. An 
ice-breaker service was organized throughout the Arctic in 1934, and 
in the following year the whole route was declared a normally operating 
one. In 1989 10 ships, escorted by the ice-breaker Joseph Stalin, went 
from the west to Ugolnaya Bay m the Gulf of Anadyr (passing through. 
the Bering Strait), and back to Murmansk; this was the first time that 
the return journey had been made in one season. It was apparently 
not possible to go as far as Vladivostok and to return m the same 
season. In 1940 100 freighters and 13 ice-breakers were ed in, 
Arctic navigation, and the Northern Sea Route carried 160, tons. 


of goods. 
As regards international traffic, European vessels, especially British 
ships in the timber trade, visit the Kara Sea in normal times. 


Recently, however, the possibility of sea communication with America, 
by the Northern Sea Route has also been considered. Although the 
season would in any case be short and the difficulties considerable, the 
route would present advantages if difficulties with Japan were to 
arise in connection with’ the route to Vladivostok. Ships could, it has. 
been suggested, go westward from Seattle, through the Unimak Pass. 
into the Bering oe and north of the Aleutian Islands, arriving at 
Komsomolsk, a river port on the Amur and the terminus of a newly 
built railway which joins the Amur Railway at Habarovsk. Komso- 
molsk is, however, frozen in winter, and Nikolaevsk, at the mouth of 
the Amur, is an inadequately equipped port which is ice-bound for six: 

months of the year. > 


Air romtes \ 

The use of air for internal communications in the Arctic 
has already been mentioned. But the Russians have also done much 
to develop the technique of long-distance Arctic flying. Among the 
more famous pioneer flights were, in 1936, the non-stop flight from 
Moscow by way of the Arctic coast to Wikolaevsk, a distance of 5,860 
miles (200 miles less than if the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
had been followed, flown in 56 hours. This route could be broken by 
a stop at the airfield at Tiksi); a flight from Krasnoyarsk to Kamchatka, 
and thence along the northern coast to Ar el; and a flight from Los 

eles to Moscow via Alaska, the Chikotski eninsula and Yakutsk, 
a distance of 12,000 miles. This, which was of course not a non-stop 
flight, was intended to establish the possibility of communication 
between: Moscow and California via the Arctic. Further progress in 
establishing this route was made in the followmg year, when flights. 
were made across the Pole from Moscow to Vancouver and from 
Moscow to California (6,200 miles). This route is actually the 
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shortest, and while the possibility of using it is obviously limited, 
the progress which has béen made since 1937, especially in high-level 
flying, may well have enhanced its potential value. It should be 
noted that the U.S.A. has naval air bases at Sitka, Kodiak Island, and 
Dutch Harbor; there is a large army bage at Anchorage, and an 
advanced base at Fairbanks. The Canadian and U.S.A. Governments 
are improving commercial air bases on the route to Alaska, and 
the Canadian bases are to be open to U.S.A. commercial and 
military aircraft. ; i 
M.C. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


THE month of September marked a notable stage in the development 
of the American industry, for output of military aircraft in it 
‘came within a short distance of the significant number 2,000—the 
monthly output with which American estimates generally credit this 
coun It is interesting at this moment, therefore, to glance at the 
eee y which this t has been reached. 


In 1009, the total number of aircraft of all kindi produced in, the 
United States was only about 2,400, or an average of 200 per month. 
Of these, 1,435 were ex ‘ ‘nearly all to France and the British 
Empire. Information about output in the first half of 1940 is not 
readily available, but in that period the ’planes sealer numbered 
1,462, or more than in the whole previous year. This incr center A 
tion was made le by an expansion of output which 
financed y by the industry itself, but partly by the British and 
French Governments, The British Government alone invested in 
American industry between the of the war and the 
of the Lease-Lend Act no less than {44 ion, a considerable part of it, 
no doubt, in aircraft production, and it is relevant to mention in this 
. connection that an investment of £10 million in the aircraft industry, 
properly distributed, will serve to secure'an additional output of about 
200 or 300 aircraft of mixed types per month — though the results 
naturally enormously with the types required. 

It was in May, 1940, that the first great demands for increased output 
came from within the United States, the President setting 50,000 per 
year as an eventual objective. In July, 1940, the publication of monthly 
outputs of military aircraft began, and from that time onwards the 
results ran as follows: 

MonTHLY OUTPUTS OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT IN THE UNITED STATES 


1940 
July 547 February 972 
August 586 March ` 1,216 
September 670 April 1,389 
October 742 May 1,334 
November 779 June 1,476 
December 900 July 1,460 k 
1941 i A 1,854 | 
January 1,086 , September 1,914 
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2. Engines and the Motor Industry 
This series has many features of great interest. In the first place, it 
shows a far from smooth rise. The first considerable spurt in eee 


was from August to October 1940. It may be can that this 
was due to the expansion of the bottleneck in engine—especially 
liquid. engine—output, which had been the object of consider- 


able complaint throughout the summer. Engines continued to provide 
one of main difficulties for some months longer, and it is probable that 
shortage of them was to blame for the fact that output was some 30 
per cent behind schedule at the end of the year. In this period, endeav- 
ours were made to enlist the help of the automobile industry eye? 
of engine manufacture, and very startling statements were e about 
the output which it could cove On investigation, however, it was 
found that the machine-tools employed in the motor industry were for 
the far greater part highly specialized, and incapable of making com- 
ponents as much bigger than, and as much different from motor engine 
parts as were required. Where these machine-tools would have been 
useful for aircraft engine manufacture, it would frequently have been 
impossible to set them to work profitably until tools for making com- 
plementary parts had been built, so that the time saved by employing 
them would not have been great. Moreover, it cannot be said that the 
automobile manufacturers were enthusiastic about turning over their 
plants to aircraft production. To persuade them to do so very special 
terms, going even d the generous depreciation-allowances eventu- 
ally agreed upon for new plant, would probably have been required. 
In the event, therefore, the contribution of the motor manufacturers 
has consisted in the construction of new plant, or in the working on 
lease of new plant built by the Government’s Defence Plant C 
tion. This contribution has been extremely valuable, since the skill and 
experience of the motor manufacturers, working in collaboration with 
the aircraft industry, were more directly applicable to the needs of the 
situation than was their plant. © D 
In the Autumn of 1940, the British Government tried to persuade 
the Ford Company to build Rolls Royce ‘Merlin” engines, but the 
company refused. The Packard Company was later persuaded, partly 
through the good offices of the National Defence Advisory Commuissién, 
to accept the contract, along with one for similar engines for the 
American Government. The first of these engines were actually produced 
at the beginning of August, 1941. Other motor manufacturers were 
meanwhile brought into the field of engine manufacture, the Ford 
ee, for instance, developing a liquid-cooled engine of its own, 
uilding a special plant to turn out Pratt and Whitney air- 
cooled engines under licence. The expansion in the capacity of the 
original aircraft-engine manufacturers, such as Pratt and Whitn 
Curtis-Wright, and the Allison division of General Motors (the only 
manufacturer of liquid-cooled engines a year ago) was also 
apace, and in March, 1941, engine output had reached 2,400 per month, 
which still stood rather under the needed ratio of at least 24: 1 to 
airframe output, but was approaching adequacy. By the summer, 
engines had ceased to be the main bottleneck. 


There has been a good deal of discussion about the American Govern- 
ment’s decision to build most of its standard fighters (including those 
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known here as the “Tomahawk”, “Airacobra”, “Lightning”, and 
Apache”) round liquid-cooled engines on the ground that they 
facilitate streamlining. Not only was it pointed out that this decision . 
accentuated the bottleneck constituted by engine uction, but it was 
argued that the existing liquid-cooled engines—. and Rolls-Royce — 
“Merlin’’—were of much smaller power than the best American air- 
cooled types. The edge of this criticism has been blunted to some 
extent by an increase in the horse-power of the Allison engine, the 
development of the new Ford engine, which has a high power, and the 
report that the Packard compan pany is eq equipping itself to produce the 
2,000 H.P. Rolls-Royce “Vulture” when its contract for “Merlins” is 
completed. 


3. Bombers and Fighters 

In the early summer of 1941, the first heavy bombers of the Con- 
solidated “Liberator” and Boeing: “Fortress” types went into service in 
Britain, and it was decided to concentrate upon the production of these 
types. To this end, a system somewhat Vike the British ‘‘Shadow 
Factory” scheme was worked out, whereby the motor manufacturers 
were to produce components for subsequent assembly in four 
Government plants in the Middle West. United States has especi 
coed facilities, both from its experience of transport ‘planes and its 

ormer specialization on air-cooled engines, for aircraft of this kind, 
which, moreover, are easy to fly to any battle-front, but they involve, 
in the nature of things, many times the difficulties in production of, 
say, fighter aircraft. It will almost certainly be more than a year before 
the President’s hope for an output of 500 heavy bombers per: month is 
realized, and present output is still low. Senator Byrd asserted that the 

1460 aircraft produced in July included only 12 four-engined bombers, 
together with 95 medium bombers, 243 light bombers, 410 fighters, and 
700 trainers. 

The great increase in output between July and August appears to have 
consisted mainly in fighters, and to have been due to the completion of 
the new Curtis-Wright factory at Buffalo, started only in November, 
1940, and designed for an eventual output of 500 aircraft per month, 
and the Bell factory at Niagara Falls. 

An entirely new and very important development in the field of air- 
craft production, meanwhile, was the Ford Company’s decision in 
June, 1941, to build complete “Liberator” bombers. Thus, the 
duction of complete aircraft has for the first time been undertaken bie 
firm outside the original aircraft industty, a development which may 
have permanent importance. 


4. Exports and Prospects 

The proportion of American aircraft output which is coming to the 
fighting fronts is not precisely known, but export figures up to April, 
1941, suggest that the President’s “rule of thumb” whereby about half 
was to go to the American forces and half to the other democracies had 
been fairly closely adhered to up to then. The number of aircraft 
exported to all destinations in April, was 591, or 42 per cent of output. 
The distribution of aircraft and parts exported (by value) in 1939 and 
1940 was as follows: 


- 


+ 
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U.S. Exports OF AIRCRAFT AND PARTS: MILLION DOLLARS 
G.B. France Canada Australia China 
1939 . 8 42 Bie “nt 2 ol 
1940 133 73 ' 14 10 


. The American achievement in the field of aircraft production is 
already a very remarkable one, and it is only recently that administra- 
tive machinery and business sentiment have, as a whole, attained a con- 
dition to make anything approaching a full effort possible, Hence, even 
more striking advances are to be expected in the future. Since July, 
1940, the output of military aircraft was, roughly speaking, doubled m 
every eight months. It is hardly to be expected that this geometric 
rate of expansion can continue for very long, especially as considerable 
difficulty has already been experienced or anticipated on account of 
shortages of aluminium and magnesium, but an output of 3,500 per 
month by the middle of 1942 is hoped for, and its attainment seems well 
within the bounds of possibility. 
A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 30 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed‘ the war situation in Parliament on 
Sept. 30, and began ee en that the 
“submarine war would begin in earnest,” and ‘‘the L e and the 
Nazi offence force will thus bring about an ultimate decision”. ‘Cer- 
tainly the Germans had used even larger forces of U-boats and long- 
range bombers, but the counter-measures, taken in good time on the 
largest scale, had proved very successful. Though the figures of losses 
were no longer published he could, he said, make the following state- 
ment: 

“Losses by enemy action of British, Allied, and neutral ships during 
the quarter Yí July, August, September have been only one-third of 
those losses during the quarter April, May, and June. During tbe same 

iod our slaughter of enemy ships, German and Italian, has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In fact, it is about one and a half 

times what it was in the previous three months.” 

‘Very few important ae carrying munitions had been lost on the 
way, and the reserves of food stood higher than at the ottbreak of 
the war, and were far greater than 12 or 18 months ago, and “it seems 
likely now’, he said, “that we shall bring in several million tons more 
than the total imports I mentioned in private to the House earlier in the 
year, which total was in itself sufficient to keep us going. We are now 
within measurable distance of that flow of American new building 
which, together with our construction, we look to carry us through 
1942 and progressively to the end of the war”. 

At the same time, he indulged in no sanguine predictions about the 
future. They must expect U-boat and bombing warfare to be intensi- 
fied, and must not relax one instant, but the facts he had stated mist 
certainly be stultifying to Hitler’s hopes and plans. Saying then that 
he might be pardoned for making an observation of a somewhat 
encouraging character he went on, “we are no longer alone, A little 


~ 
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more than ae ago we seemed quite alone, but as time has 
our own:st t conduct and the enemy’s crimes have bro 
other very t States-and nations into the most intimate and way 
contact and consort with us. f 

“Whether we look to the East or.whether we look to the West we 
’ are no longer alone. Whether we look at the devoted battle lines of the 
Russian Armies or to the majestic momentum of the United States 
reserves and actions we may derive comfort and good cheer in our 
struggle, which nevertheless, even if alone, we would carry on inflexibly, 
E and with steadily increasing resources. The, fact, 
however, that at every stage we have to consider the interests of our 
Russian ally and alea the outlook, wishes, and actions of the United 
States makes it more necessary, imperative even, that I and my 
colleagues should be particularly careful about any pronouncements, 
ay rea or forecasts in which we might otherwise be isa sia to 


He continued: “We have climbed from the pit of peril on to a fairly 
broad plateau; we can see before us a difficult, us upward 
path that we must tread, but we can also feel the el movement 
of the convergence of the two mighty nations I have mentioned— 
Russia and the United States. We feel around us the upsurge of all 
ae enslaved countries of Europe, and we see how they defy Hitler’s 

parties, and far away in the East we see the faithful, patient, 
sit ustible ga ole of the Chinese race who, too, are battling for home 

e are marching in company with tbe vast majority of 

mankind, all trending, bearing, and forging steadily forward towards 
the final-goal, which, although distant, can already be plainly seen.” 
' He could not attempt, however, to discuss questions of future” 
strategy, and say, for instance, anything about’ the question whether 
they should invade Europe. The enemy gave no information about 
their plans; Hitler had said nothing since February. If he decided to 
stand on the defensive in Russia and exploit the territory of immense 
value which he had conquered, “we do not know”, Mr. Churchill said, 
“if he will turn a portion of his vast army southwards towards the 
valley of the Nile, or if he will attempt to make his way through Spain 
into North-West Africa, or whether, using the great continental railways 
of Europe and the immense chains of airfields which are in excellent 
order, he will shift his weight to the West and assemble an extensive 
army with all the special craft he has constructed for an attempted 
invasion of the British Islands. 

“Tt would certainly be in his power wake standing on the defensive 
in the East to undertake all three of these hazardous enterprises on a 
great scale together at one time. The enemy’s only shortage is in the 
air. That is a very serious shortage, but for the rest he still retains the 
initiative. We have not had the force to take it from him. He has the 
divisions, he has the weapons, and on the mainland of Europe he has 
ample means of transportation.” 


Mr. Churchill next dealt with the ion of assistance to Russia. 
Many important supplies had already realy despatched, and the British 
and American representatives had gone to Moscow “with a clear and 
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full knowledge of what were able to give Russia month by month from 
now onwards’. The Soviet had a right to know this, as only when they 
did could they themselves use their vast resources and reserves to the 
best possible advantage. He emphasized, however, that, in order to 
enable Russia to remain indefinitely in the field as a first-class war- 
making Power, sacrifices of the most serious kind and the most extreme 
efforts would have to be made by the British people, and enormous 
new installations or conversions of their existing plants would have to 
be set up in the United States. Supplies must be sent from both Britain 
and America “month after month upon a growing scale and for an 
indefinite period”, and it was not only the making of the weapons and 
the giving of materials such as rubber, copper, aluminium, etc., that 
had to be organized but their transportation-and reception. “It may 
be,” he said, “that transportation rather than our willingness or ability 
to give will prove in the end the limiting factor.” He went on: 

“In some respects the problems we have to face are similar to those 
which rent our hearts last year when we had to refuse to send away 
from the country for the help of France the last remaining squadrons 
of fighter aircraft upon which our whole future resistance depended. Or 
again, they remind one of the occasion when, rightly judging Hitler’s 
unpreparedness for invasion in the summer of 1940, we took the plunge 
of sending so many of our tanks and trained troops all round the Cape to 
the valley of the Nile in order‘to destroy the Italian armies in Libya 
and Abyssinia. 

“Tf it is now thought that we solved those problems correctly we 
should hope-that there might be-grounds for confidence that in these 
new problems his Majesty’s Government and their professional advisers 
will not err either in the direction of reckless improvidence or through 
want of courage. Anyone who without full knowledge should attempt 
to force the ds of those responsible would act without proper 
warrant, and also, I say with great respect, he would not achieve any 
useful purpose, because in‘the discharge of the duties which the House 
has confided to us we are determined to take our own decisions and be 
judged accordingly.” 

After a tribute to the qualities of the Army, now a ‘‘medium-sized 
but very good Army”’, he said that it was upon it, supported by nearly 
2 million armed and uniformed Home Guard, that they relied to destroy 
an invader or, hurl him into the sea. When he learnt, he said, about 
the frightful, indescribable atrocities the German police troops were 
inflicting on the Russian population in the rear of the advance of their 
armoured vehicles the responsibility of the Government to maintain at 
home an ample force to beat down any invading lodgment from the sea 
or descent from the air, came to him in a significantly ugly and imposing 
form. As the Army must be small, comparatively, it was very necessary 
that it should be highly mechanized and armoured, and for this’ purpose 
a steady flow of skilled tradesmen and technicians would be needed 
to use the weapons the factories weré producing. Above all, they 
could not have the existing formations pulled to pieces and gutted by 
taking out of every platoon and section trained men who were an 
essential part of these living entities on which, in case of invasion, the 
whole existence of the nation might depend. 


HITLER’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 3 ' Ws : 1741 
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Mr. Churchill then referred to the criticisms of the Government as 
weak and timid, usually asleep, or held back by excessive scruples and: 
inhibitigns. Why, for instance, did they not bomb Rome? Apart from 
the fact that Cairo had not yet been bombed—for it was argued that 
they had said they would bomb Rome if Cairo were bombed—they 
would not, of course, hesitate to do so as heavily as possible “if the 
course of the war should render such action convenient and helpful”. 
Then, as to Persia, they had been accused of acting feebly. This sur- 
prised him, since “I do not know of any job that has been better done 
than that”, and the Government hoped soon to present to the House a 
new and loyal alliance made by Great Britain and Russia with the 
Persian State and people which would ratify the somewhat abrupt 
steps they were forced to take and would associate the Persian people 
in the future movement of the war. ‘ 

In conclusion, he repeated that he could not-give the House any 
flattering hopes, still less any guarantee that future would be 
bright or easy. On the contrary, even the coming winter afforded no 
assurance that German: pressure on Russia oul be relaxed, or’ that 
the danger of invasion would be entirely lifted from the British Isles. 
Also, they must certainly expect in the spring that very heavy fighting, 
very much heavier than any they had experienced in this war, would 
develop in the East, and that the menace of invasion would present 
itself in very grave and sharp form. 


HITLER’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 3 


HITLER made a speech in Berlin on Oct. 3 to open the Winter Relief 
Fund and said he had come there from the Paen Front “from 
which new and enormous happenings'are to emerge. Since the last 
48 hours operations have been started which will help to shatter our 
enemy in the East”. He then declared that he had not wanted this 
le either, and had never given up the Nazi Party programme 
laid down when he first took over the leadership of the nation. “To me 
and my collaborators,” he went on, “it often appears an insult to have 
to deal with those democratic nonentities who cannot show a single 
positive achievement. I and all the others did not need this war to 
make eur names eternal. Our deeds during peace would have taken 
care of that.” ` 
After his usual reference to the rejection of all his peace offers, he 
said that meanwhile he had gained Italy and Japan as allies, and in 
Europe there were countries who were friendly—. and several 
of the Nordic States, and they were joined by others. Unfortunately 
the nation whose friendship he wooed (geworben) the most--the 
British—did not join in. The responsibility for this was not with the 
whole nation. There were a.few who, in their stubborn hatred and 
blindness, had sabotaged eg Beer attempt, assisted by the world 
enemy—international Jewry. the moment came when the hard 
decision had to be taken. “I was not afraid to make it,” he said, “for 
if I did not succeed in ote E land’s friendship, then it was better 
to have her-as an enemy w myself was the leader of the 
German Reich. For if it was impossible to gain her friendship through 
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my measures and my overtures then it was obviously ee to 
gain it for the permanent future. Then there was nothing left but to 
fight, and I am grateful to fate that this fight can be waged by myself.” 
. He was now convinced that it was not possible to come to an under- 
standing with all these men; “they are lunatics, blindfolded people 
who, for the last 10 years, knew nothing else than the slogan ‘we want 
another war with Germany’.’’ That was Churchill’s aim during the 
last 10 years. England incited Poland, and at that time offered help, 
but “one hears no more of England offering help to a hac aloe but 
only that England is going round the world asking for help herself”. 

` After referring again to his offers, which were not accepted, he said 
that since the war battles were taking place between truth and 
lies and, “as always, the war will end in favour of the truth’. All his 
offers were repelled, he repeated; they were taken as weakness, “‘so 
I gave up. In 1939 I decided. You wil all understand how difficult it 
was for me and the, I might almost say, degradation I felt when I 
sent my Ministers to Moscow, but human feelings have to give place 
to the consideration of the future of millions”. - 

He had kept his promise, and in the press and in meetings not one 
word was said about Russia; but ‘the other side did not keep their 
promise. “How difficult it was for us,” he declared, ‘‘to look on silently 
when the small Finnish people’ were strangled I need not emphasize 
... I observed what was going on from week to week. F learned that 
Russia felt that the hour to go against us came when we had hardly 
3 divisions in the East, while 22 Russian divisions were already on 
the other side of the border . .-. I was forced, on my side, to introduce 
slowly defensive measures. All this was going on in August and Septem- 
ber, when it was clear that we would have needed for the decision in the 
West the whole air force, and that would be impossible because in my 
rear was standing a State already j ae Rie o against us at 
such a moment.” He went on to say that he invited Molotov to Berlin, 
as he wanted ‘to clear this whole problem’’. Molotov presented 4 
demands: Germany was to agree that Russia should proceed to a 
liquidation by Finland, since she felt herself again threatened by 
Finland. He could not do otherwise than refuse. Secondly, Molotov 
asked whether the German tee would protect Rumania against 
Russia also, “Here again’’, he said, “I had to keep to my word, once 
given.” Thirdly, Molotov asked that Russia should be given the right 
to establish garrisons in, Bulgaria, and thus guarantee it. He was able 
to answer that such a guarantee was dependent on the wish of the 
party to whom it applied, that he knew nothing about it, and that he 
would first have to make enquiries and talk to his Allies. Fourthly, 
Molotov asked for bases in the Dardanelles. “If he now tries to deny 
it?’, he went on, “this is not astonishing. If to-morrow or the day after 
he is no longer in Moscow he will also deny that he is no longer there. 
He made this demand and I refused it, and had to refuse it.’ 

He watched Russia very carefully, and by May the situation had 
got to such a stage that “there could no longer be any doubt that Russia 
intended -to fall upon us at the first opportunity.” He had to remain 
silent, however, because if he had only breathed a word “Stalin would 
not have changed his resolve in the slightest way, but the E S 
of sur pride which remained my Bst weapon would have been iminated., 
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Every hint ... would have cost the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of our comrades”. One could only come to peace with one’s 
own conscience, and “then pray to God—not that He should‘help one, 
the support is not for us—but that He should give His blessing to him 
who is ready and determined to fight for his existence in a sacred and 
sacrnGng manner” 


In the 3}.months of “this greatest fight.of the world’s history’ 
everything had gone according to plan, and the Command had never 
for a second lost the initiative. They had not been deceived in any but 
one ee had no idea how gigantic had been Russia’s prepara- 

y and Europe, and how immense the danger 

oe teeibly , near they] had come to the destruction of German uae of 
Europe. He could enly say this now because the enemy lay defeated, 
and could not rise again. This was due not only to the bravery and 
perseverance of the German soldier, but to the sacrifice of all those who 
were marching with them—Finns, Rumanians, Italians, Hungarians, 
and Slovaks, while the Croats were on their way there, and Spaniards, 
Belgians, Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, and even Frenchmen had joined 
this huge front. 

se ee ee 

sear aa: EA of the truth, he’ announced that prisoners taken now 

24 million, the guns captured or destroyed 22,000, the tanks 

ore 18,000, and the planes destroyed, over 14,500. The area con- 
quered was ‘about twice the size of the Germany of 1933. 

Along the entire front they had seen what Bolshevism could make 
of men. The enemy was “an opponent who fights out of animal blood- 
thirst, on the one hand, and out of cowardice and fear of their commis- 
sars, on the other”. The so-called Soviet paradise was really “just one 
armament factory at the cost of the living standard of these people—an 
armament factory against Euro And against this cruel, bestial 
animal-like opponent...our soldiers have gained these victories”. 
He went on to eulogize the valour of the men in all the Services, with 
special praise for the infantry, some of whom had marched on their 
feet as much as 2} to 3,000 km. since the Spring. In the course of 
history they had never been surpassed in forward marches—they 
could only be beaten by the feats of some English regiments in running 
away. He also gave high praise to the o tions behind the front, 
which had repaired , railways, and bridges, and altered over 15,000 
km of railway to the German gauge. Then there was the achievement 
of delivering to the armies the weapons and ammunition. This was a 
problem of transport, and yet they were able'to maintain fully the 
output of arms at the same time from the factories. They had been 
able to do this because “We put into the service of this war an entire 
Continent; we don’t speak of capital, but of the power of labour, which 
we put into this seryice 100 per cent”. 

After ref in sarcastic terms to the ‘ ‘anconquerable” tanks, 
“miracle” aeroplanes, and better cannons of the enemy Hitler con- 
cluded with an appeal for support for the Winter ‘Relief Fund, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
' OCTOBER 9 


TN a Memage to: Coneeas OE 9 urging speed revision of the 
Neutrality Act Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that world conditions had 
“changed violently” since the first Act was passed in 1935, while that 
of 1939 was passed at a time when the true ag Num of the Nazi 
attempt to dominate the world was visualized by few persons. In the 
ee of that time the Act seemed reasonable, but so did the 

ot Line. Since then devastation more widespread than ever before 
ee gia visited upon God’s earth, and the pattern of the future—the 
future as Hitler sought to shapé it—was now as clear and as ominous as 
headlines in the newspapers. 

Americans, he went on, had never been neutral in thought during 
these war years; they had never been indifferent to the fate of Hitler’s 
victims. And increasingly they had become aware of the peril to them- 
selves. “We know’, he said, “that we could not defend ourselves in 
Long Island Sound or San Francisco Bay. That would be too late”, 
It was neceasary, then, that the Government should not be handicapped 
in carrying out the announced policy of Congress and the people, and 
for this revisioh of the Neutrality Act was essential; but the revision he 
suggested did not call for a declaration of war. Under the Act they had 
established certain areas as zones of combat into which their ships might 
not proceed. Hitler proclaimed certain far larger areas as combat 
areas into which neutral ships could proceed only at their own peril 
“We know now”, he went on, “that Hitler recognizes no limitation on 
any zone of combat in any part of the’Seven Seas. He has struck at our 
ships and at the lives of our sailors within the waters of the Western 
Hemisphere . . . he considers the entire world his own battlefield”. 


He recommended the repeal of Section 6 of the Act of Nov. 4, 1939, 
which prohibited the arming of ships engaged in foreign trade. The 
aE of arming merchant ships for defence had never been prohibited 

y international law, and until 1937 it had never been prohibited by the 
United States; throughout their whole history merchantmen had been 
armed whenever it was considered necessary for their defence. Now it 
was an imperative need, and one of extreme urgency. Their shi 
were sailing the seas on missions connected with the defence of i 
United States, and it was not just that their crews should be denied the 
means of defending themselves. 

Already, he said, they had taken many precautions against the danger 
of mines, and it seemed incongruous that they had authority to 
“degauss” ships, but no authority to arm them against bombers, sub- 
marines, or raiders. There were other phases of the Act which called 
for early reconsideration. It was essential to their own defence that 
they ceased giving the definite assistance they were now giving to the 
aggressors; “for in effect we are inviting their control of the seas by 
keeping our ships out of the ports of our own friends”. Vast numbers of 
aie were being launched, and the were carrying food and supplies to 

rts to withstand er's Juggernaut. Most of the vital 

pia wanes delivered, yet many of them were being sunk, and as 

they approached full production it would be mercasinely necessary 
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to deliver American goods under the American flag. “We cannot and 
should not”, he d , “depend on the strained oe of the 

nations, Norway and Holland, to deliver our goods. Nor shquld 
we be forced to masquerade American-owned ships | hind the flags of 
our sister republics”. 

Nowadays, he reminded them, under the control exercised by the 
Government, no ship, no cargo, could leave the United States save on 
an errand which had first been approved by Govetnmental authority. 
And the test of that approval was whether exportation would promote 
the defence pf the country. 


He concluded by sents ee ee TERTA! of the military situatión, 
declaring that they would be blind if they did not recognize that Hitler 
was determined to expénd all the resources and all the force and man- 
power at his command to crush Russia and Britain. He knew he was 
racing against time; he had heard the rumblings of revolt among the 
enslaved peoples—including Germans and Italians, and he f the 
gen force of American aid. It was America’s duty as never before 
more and more assistance and ever more swiftly to Britain ' 

and Russia, and to everyone fighting slavery. “The ultimate fate of the 
Western Hemisphere lies in the balance’, he said, and concluded: 

“I shy to you solemnly that if Hitler’s present military plans are 
- brought to a successful ent we Americans shall be f to fight 
in defence ‘of our own homes and our own freedom in a war as costly 
and as devastating as that which now rages on the Russian front. 
Hitler has offered a challenge which we as Americans can not and will 
not tolerate. We will not let Hitler prescribe the waters of the world on 
which our ships may travel. ... We cannot permit the affirmative 
defence of our rights to be annulled and diluted by sections of the 
Nettrality Act which have no realism in the light of the unscrupulous 
ambition of madmen. We Americans have determined our course. We 
intend to maintain the security and integrity and honour of our country. 
We intend to maintain the policy of protecting the freedom of the seas 
against domination by any foreign Power which has become crazed with 
the desire to control the you ; i 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S BROADCAST, OCTOBER 12 


IN a world broadcast on Oct 12 Lord Beaverbrook described what 
had been achieved during his visit to Moscow. He began with a warm 
tribute to the Americans, who, he said, “sustained and supported us 
in everything. ;[hey gave us their entire confidence and trust im all 
our operations. How much we owe to Averell Harriman and his 
colleagues we can never tell Certainly the debt cannot be repaid”. 
Before going to the Kremlin they tried to afiticipate Stalin’s 
questions, and prepared answers which were translated mto Russian, 
so when the questions came they were able to hand oves the answers 
to Stalin all typed'out in his own language.. Broadly, the conclusions 
were that out of the resources of Britain ant the United States the 
Russians were now, being supplied with much that they asked for, 
and certainly with all that at present they could give them. The 
numbers of tanks and aircraft Stalin asked for had been promised, and 
the full numbers promised for October had been provided. Guns and > 
B y i ' 
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raw materials were also promised, and of all these practically everything 
asked by Russia had been agreed. Petroleum products had been 
avidi, by the United States according to the Russian requirements; 
several raw materials remained, however, for further, inquiry in 


` London and in Washington. 


It was on Sept. 30 that Stalin’s demands were finally formulated, 
after 3 days of listening to Russian needs, of considering these, and 
compiling lists. The interpreter anxiously read out each item. Most 
things they were ready to supply, and “‘as the list rolled on Litvinov 
sprang up from his seat, ayog out with enthusiasm; Stalin’s relief 
was manifest. He was pl , he was confident, he was satisfied”. 

He was not an easy man to satisfy, but an exacting man, and a 
judge of values, with a know. of armaments both vast and wide, 
comparable only to that of Mr. Churchill. “I have never before known 
another man,” said Lord Beaverbrook, “whose knowledge and under- 
standing of the munitions of war could compare with Churchill.” ` 

He went on to emphasize that it was on behalf of the workers of 


. Britain and America that he had made these promises. He and 


Mr. Harriman had pledged their faith as well. “We have spoken the 
word. But you must do the deed.... Stalin trusts us, Harriman and 
me. He puts his faith in our pledges. He believes we speak truly on 
your behalf. He thinks that what we have promised you can perform. - 
I think so, too.” ; 

After a tribute to the efficiency and big output of.the Russian 
munition factories, he said they had most skilfully developed 2 new 
types of aircraft, the M.I.G.3 fighter, corresponding in performance 
to the Hurricane and Spitfire, and the Stormovik dive-bomber, which 
was, heavily armed and had proved an outstanding success. He also 
described how a new airfield for the’ reception of the aircraft they 
were sending Russia had been completed in 30 days, though forest 
had first to be cleared and a swamp drained. ° 

The Russians told him much about German tank production; they - 
believed that the Germans started the campaign with 30,000 and were 
using 14,000 in the present offensive against Moscow. ‘‘Let us, then,” 
he said, “aim at 30,000 tanks, let us say we will mobilize so many for 
the day when our defensive operations are abandoned in favour of 
the attack.” ; f . 

Stalin knew the people of Britain meant to fight to a conclusion, to 
carry on till victory, and “it is my belief,” he said, “that the people 
of Russia are possessed of the same determination”. It was a sombre 
hour, however; and dark with fate. Russia’s armies were in dire 
peril; her agony was heart-breaking, but the morale of her people 
was unbroken; an army of men united urider one barner, with ability 
to defend themselves and conquer their enemy. 

They in Great Britain must not fail in their self-denial. “We will 


. forgo food from abroad if the ships are needed for Russia,” he con- 


‘cluded; “we will give up all of our leisure if munitions are required to 


defend their cities. Shadows we will endure with them, and sunshine ' 
we will share with them. Stalin must be sustained. The Soviet Union 
must be enabled to enter the spring campaign with adequate sappi 
of all munitions of war.... These are the promises we made to Stalin 
in your name. These are the-pledges that we shall carry out.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
September 30 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 


Ministry: 

Against Germany: Stettin and Hamburg docks bombed in night by 
powerful forces; subsidiary attacks on Cherbourg and Havre. An 
enemy fighter shot down. Eight aircraft missing. Offensive patrols 
flown over aerdromes, and at Lannion a bomber set on fire and 

ints and gun positions raked with fire. Two fighters missing. 

ice: Stettin attack lasted 5 hours; many large fires started on mai 
ways, docks, etc.; and at Hamburg many bombs fell on Blohm and Voss 
yards. day 2 armed m tmen attacked off Cherbourg; one 
set on fire. Norwegian coast the largest ship in q heavily guarded 
convoy hit with a torpedo. One fighter 

German communiqué: A freighter and a destroyer sunk east of Great 
Yarmotth in night. Harbour areas on Scottish east coast and south- 
east England bombed. Enemy aircraft over North German coastal 
areas in night, a few penetrating to environs of Berlin. Some dead and 
wounded among civilians by bombs being dropped in residential 
quarters, py in Hamburg. Eleven British bombers destroyed 
in the 24 hours . 


/ GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: On Sept. 27 150 German aircraft destroyed; 
28 Russian lost, and on Sept. 28 65 German and 27 Russian. Poltava 
evacuated after stubborn fighting. 

Supplementary: In central r 2 regiments of enemy 268th infantry 
~ division routed, and over 1 en left on battlefield. Press ‘reports: 
Substantial reinforcements from Moscow had arrived in Leningrad by 
the railway via Vologda. In past few days 3 Nazi attacks on 
repelled with heavy losses, and in last day of these the 260th Division 
lost over 1,000 men killed and wounded. Moscow Radio: Three German 
aerodromes bombed and 73 aircraft destroyed on central front recently. 

German communiqué: East of Dnieper major enemy forces wiped out 
and several thousand prisoners taken. In northern sector of front 210 
enemy pill-boxes stormed in an infantry attack on 2 previous days 
Transport trains in area round Kharkov raided, and destruction vi 
railways east of Leningrad and of installation of Murmansk railway 


. continuing. 


News Agency: Heavy losses inflicted on enemy when counter-attacks 
made on Southern front. On Lake Ladoga all islands formerly held by 
Finns now recaptured by them; and counter attacks n sat of 
Leningrad between A and Onega repulsed, 

Italian repoit; During past few days Italian force carried out opera- 
tion of great scope on a front 60 miles north ofthe Dnieper, inflicting 
heavy losses and taking over 5, 000 prisoners. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: In operations in Central Mediterranean for passage of 
convoy 13 Italian aircraft, 10 of which bombers, destroyed; 3 naval. 
. 1747 
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fighters lost but crews of 2 saved. H.M.S. Nelson hit by one torpedo 
and her speed slightly reduced; no casualties on board. During the 
operations reports were received that an Ftalian naval force at sa; it 
took evading action and could not be brought to battle. ` 

R.A.F.: Palermo bombed on night of Sept. 28; direct hits on power 
station, on shipping, and in dry dock area, and the aerodrome and sea- 
plane base babed previous day, seriously damaging 2 bombers, 6 
seaplanes, and a flying boat. Rhodes bombed on night of Sept. 27, caus- 
ing very large explosion and fires in harbour works and gutting a build- 
ing at the Governorate. An enemy aircraft destroyed and others 
severely damaged. 

German communiqué: A British merchantman damaged anda banter 
shot down in Mediterranean. 

Italian communiqué: Cagliari and Catania machine gunned and 
‘scatter-bombed the previous day; slight e and no casualties. 
ie raiders Ere at Cagliari. Over the Mediterranean a sco apan 


a a 6 enemy fighters, shooting down 8. Eventually f 
own i Pare OL Rowen vee: A’ Blenheim also shot down. 


NORTH we EAST AFRICA 
es -H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storm at Tobruk. Patrols agerasive on 
mtier. -~ 

R.A.F.: Bardia attacked by R.A.F. Fleet Air Arm and South Africans 
several times in past 48 hours. A ship badly damaged, petrol dumps set 
on fire, aircraft on ground, destroyed, and bamacks ed. Three 
aircraft missing from these and M iterranean actions. 

G.H.Q. Nairobi: Italian commander at Wolchefit and 3,000 prisoners 
in British hands. Patriot forces in Lake Tana area had recently 
established themselves between Wolchefit and Gondar, thus helping to 
force surrender’ of former. 

German communiqué: Jetties and arms dumps at Tobruk attacked by 
dive-bombers. 

Įtalian communtgud: Camps and stores at Tobruk bombed on Sept. 27 
by German ai ; violent explosions and vast fires. Targets near 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh bombed by Italians on night of Sept. 28. 


October 1 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity i in night not on a large scale but included a 
fairly sharp attack on an English north-east coastal district, which 
ceased before midnight. Considerable damage and a number of casual- 
ties, some fatal. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Hamburg and Stettin again bombed in night, 
causing large fires and setting oil tanks alight. Cherbourg docks, 
Nantes oil depots and shipyards, St. Nazaire docks, and Lorient 
aerodrome also attacked. Dutch coast a large supply ship in aa 
hit amidships and a smaller one set on fire. mes in occupied 
territory attacked by fighters. ' One aircraft missing. During day in 
sweeps over Channel 2 enemy fighters destroyed without loss, ana in 
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attacks on 8 E-boats off French coast 2 badly damaged and all brought 
to standstill. Two fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Newcastle shipyards attacked in night by 
strong formation; numerous fires and explosions in docks, etc. Attacks 
also on targets in east coast of England and Scotland. Bombs dropped 
in night on residential quarters of various towns in Germany and on 
Baltic coast; civilians killed and injured, and several houses ate 
eee *planes attempting to attack Berlin forced to turn back. ee 
raiders destroyed. : 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Rissian communiqué: On Sept. 29 26 enemy aircraft destroyed; - 
9 Russian lost. One reconnaissance ‘plane shot down over Moscow. 
Supplementary: An air squadron on north-westerly part of the front in 
one day destroyed 80 cars, over 20 armoured cars, and 4 tanks, and set 
fire to 2 large dumps of stores and equipment. Another on the western, 
part in 10 days destroyed 60 tanks, 20 A.A. guns and 420 cars, and 
another on south-western part, destnoyed on Sept. 28 70 cars, 14 

“tanks, and 10 armoured cars. ' 

German communique: East of Dnieper operations continuing success- 
fully, and east of Dnepropetrovsk several enemy batteries captured. 
To north Russian OE eE forces routed and 45 out‘ of 80 tanks 
destroyed. Military targets in Moscow bombed in night. Semi-official 
report: Leningrad shelled by heavy guns previous day. Bombs dropped 
on battleship October Revolmtion, and harbour works at Oranienbaum 
and shipping also bombed. Further enemy attempts to land on coast 
of Ladoga repulsed with heavy loss. 

Berlin spokesman: No information for the present as to develop- 
ments, since military o tions of such magnitude and moment were 
impending that the High Command, out of precaution, obliged’ to 
withhold trom enemy any information that might be of military value. 


, | MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Gerbiny and Comiso aerodromes, Sicily, bombed and 
machine-gunned on night of Sept. 28., Enemy fighters engaged; one 
destroyed and others damaged, and 2 or more aircraft destroyed on 
groutid. ‘ S ` 

Italian communiqué: An aerodrome in Sicily bombed previous day by 
aircraft; one shot down. A Red Cross rescue ’plane attacked by 7 
Hurricanes, 2 of which shot down by fighters which intervened. Five 
submarines attacked the British naval formation on which heavy losses 
had been inflicted by Italian aircraft, and scored torpedo hits on 2 units. 


NORTH AND EAST kan 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dust storms continuing at Tobruk. R.A.F.: Tripoli 
raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 29, parked motor transport 
set on fire and the aerodrome, railway, motor garages, and other build- 
ings hit. Resulting fire seen 100 miles pee Benghazi attacked same 
night, with several hits on a cargo ship, and in day traffic on road from 
there to Tripoli attacked, troops machine-gunned, and a transport park 
near Sirte hit. One aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions. 


~ 
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e E oa comminiqué: Camps near Tobruk bombed in previous day 
ood results. ~ 
T communsgué. Positions and depots at Mersa Matruh bombed, 
and the quay at Tobruk by the Germans. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; 
roads and private houses damaged. Two raiders shot down. 


‘ October 2 (Thursday) 


: WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Several aircraft over south-east coast in night. Bombs 
dropped in an east of England area, in a rural area in Midlands, and in 
the south-west. Little damage and very few casualties. 

Against Germany: Stuttgart bombed in night, other places in West 
and South-West Germany, and Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend docks. 
One enemy fighter, destroyed and another . Shipping off 
Frisian Islands also attacked and a cargo ship set on fire. One air- 
craft missing. During day 7 enemy aircraft destroyed in Channel 
sweeps, a barge set on fire off Dunkirk, 2 mbtor vessels bombed off 
Norway, and a factory on shore blown up. Three fighters een 

German commumeué. A merchant ship sunk in harbour at the Faroe 
Islands. War targets bombed effectively on British east and south 
coasts, and at several aerodromes. A British E-boat in the Channel-sunk . 
and another badly damaged. Some bombs dropped at random on 
various places in- South: West Germany in fn damage insignificant 
only. News Agency: Dover harbour bombed in night; fires and ex- 
plosions caused. Several aerodromes in south-eastern England and the 
Midlands attacked; 3 aircraft destroyed on the ground. i 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué. Fighting everywhere previous da di night. On 
pept. 30 20 German air destroyed; 9 Russian lost. lementary: 
In 2 days in one sector in south-west over 2,700 Caine ed, and 500 
prisoners, 41 guns, 16 A.A. guns, 17 mortars, several tanks, etc., cap- 
tured. 


Priceless aid being given to the Odessa garrison by guerrilla’, one 
band of whom in September made 18 raids on supply columns, killed 


over 200 men, and captured much material. Another destroyed 7 large 
bridges and mined the road at 16 points, blowing up 6 lorries full of 
Rumanians. 

Ixvesita: 4 more villages captured near Leningrad, we an’ unimport- 
ant hill near Staraya-Russa. 

German commmmigné:-Operations proceeding ee to plan. East 
of the Dnieper between Sept. 28 and 30 Italian troops took over 8,000 
prisoners and inflicted heavy and bloody losses. In Karelia the Finns 
captured Petrozavodsk previous day. Moscow and Leningrad bombed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Nicosia airport bombed in night. A formation of 
8 Hurricanes attacked by pursuit planes off Sicily; 2 shot down. 


` 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ` 

_ G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery fire forced enemy to withdraw from positions 

near south-west sector of Tobruk defences R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily 
bombed on night of Sept. 30, starting a large fire among transport con- 
centrations. Benghazi, Barce, and Gambut aerodromes, and transport 
on coast road also bombed Four aircraft missing. 
_ Italian li ie os A British bomber destroyed on coast and targets 
in Tobruk bom by Germans. Benghazi raided; also a few villages, 
where a hospital hit, and- Tripoli, where a hospital damaged. 


October 3 (Friday) 


? WESTERN EUROPÈ 
AIR OPERATIONS > 

Air Ministry: Aray in night chiefly oger coast on north-east-and 
south-east England. Bombs at several points and some damage. 
Casualties feared heavy in one north-east town. Bombs also in south- 
east Scotland and elsewhere; damage slight and no casualties reported. 
Three raiders destroyed by night fighters. - 

Against Germany: Brest attacked in night; the German warships 
still there. St. Nazaire docks and shipyards also bombed, and aero- 
dromes in occupied territory by fighters on patrol. All airtraft re- 
turned. During day a supply ship escorted by 7 flak ships attacked off 
Gravelines; one of latter sunk, the supply ship and 8 flak ships set on 
fire, and other 3 badly damaged. Ostend docks bombed, several fires 
started, and an enemy fighter destroyed. Three fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Newcastle attacked again in night by a stro 
formation with pronounced effect, also military targets on east an 
south-east coast and several aerodromes. Three British ’planes shot 
dowri in the Channel area previous day. No enemy aircraft over Reich 
territory. ` 


r 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front. On Oct. 1 16 enemy 
aircraft destroyed; 8 Russian lost. A U-boat sunk by a unit of the 
Northern Fleet. Supplementary: On north-western front 2 enemy 
regiments defeated and over 1,500 meh killed. Valuable documents 
captured. In western direction of the front operations in enemy’s rear 
ended in over 3,000 Germans being killed and 32 tanks destroyed, and in 
one section of south-west front, over 2,700 killed, and 300 prisoners, 
41 guns, 17 mortars, and many other arms captured. ; 

German commumgué: Operations continuing successfully. Military 
targets id Moscow and arms works south-east of Kharkov bombed in 
net. Wireless report: Leningrad shelled previous day; also shipping at 
Kronstadt and Oranienbaum.‘ < 


a MEDITERRANEAN AREA ; 
Italian communiqué: Aerodromes in Cyprus attacked, Causing con- 
siderable fires. 
; NORTH AND EAST AFRICA . 
German communiqué, Harbour works at Mersa Matruh and Tobruk 
dive bombed on Oct. 1, and 3 British ‘planes shot down off Libyan coast. 


+ 
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Italian communiqué. Dive bombing by Italian dnd German ’planes at 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. rs a town again raided; one raider 
forced down and the pilot cap è 


October 4 (Saturday) 
: WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 5 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over England and Scotland in night. 
Only a few bombs, and no casualties reported. 
German communiqué: Three ships sunk by bombers east of Yar- 
. mouth, and attacks also made on aerodromes in eastern England. Two 
churches at Rotterdam destroyed in night, a Dutch hospital ship sunk, 
and civilians killed and injured by British bombers. No Tn 
over Reich territory. k 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: A German supply ship sunk in the Atlantic by a war- 
ship. 
German communiqué: U-boats sank 4 cargo ships'in Atlantic. 


se cp AND RUSSIA 

a Russia communiqué: F ighting everywhere during night. On Oct. 2 
aei aircraft destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Supplementary: Letters 
revealed a slackening of discipline in a number of German 

ie British fighters in one sector brought down 4 Germans without 
loss. In one sector of Ukraine'front some 500 lorries captured and 250 
motor cycles. Bombers on the Leningrad front destroyed on one day 
33 cars full of infantry. Irosstia: High Command orders captured 
showed A EN E EA to attack. An important town and 
rail centre on Isthmus sector recaptured. Red Star: The 
Finns had been persistently but vainly attacking for several days on 
shores of Ladoga, and in last battle lost 1,200 killed. Naval comment- 
qué: Large Russian forces which fought their way out of Finnish 
encirclement and reached shores of Lake rescued, after killing 18,000 


Finns, and were now fighting on the a es to Leningrad after an 
evacuation comparable with Dunkirk. In Barents Sea 3 German - 
transports sunk. 


Tass Agency: Two German regiments which crossed Litsa river 40 
miles from Murmansk surrounded and forced to retire, losing probably 
over 1,600 killed and several thousand woungled. 

German commeunsqué: Large scale operations in progress. A transport 
of some 20,000 ‘tons sunk by aircraft in Black Sea, and in night war 
targets in Moscow and Leningrad bombed. Berlin wireless: In southern 
sector previous day an armoured division penetrated deeply ‘into 
enemy positions,’ destroyed considerable forces, and captured 23 guns. 
In air attacks on enemys rear 20 trains completely or-partly destroyed 
+’ and munitions train blown up. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
` Italian communiqué: Cantanzaro railway station and some houses hit - 
by bombs, 2 people killed and 11 wounded.. > ; 


~ 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Several important raids from Tobruk pretious day, 
forcingsenemy out of strong points, inflicting considerable casualties, 
and blowing up munition dumps. In the frontier area reconnaissances 
made deep into enemy lines and dugouts and hangars destroyed by 
gunfire opposite Rasel Medawar. , 

R.A.F.: Benghazi and Bardia raided 2 nights running; moles and 
shipping hit at former and 2 large fires started at latter, which also 
attacked in day by South Africans. Near Sidi Barrani several German 
fighters damaged by S.A. fighters, and Bardia raided also in day by 
S.A. bombers. Motor transport between Tokra and Barce and at 
Gazala and camps on Tobruk—Bardia road machine-gunned. Four 
aircraft missing, 

German communiqué: Tobruk bombed effectively in night. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided; some material damage, but 
no casualties. One raider destroyed. The Station and railway plants 
at Mersa Matruh squarely hit by Italian bombers, which also attacked 
Tobruk. 


October 5 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
on y A few aircraft over an east coast area in ńight; slight 
damage o and one casualty 
Rest Corman: Docks p Dunkirk, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and 
Brest = bene in night, and aerodromes at Aalborg, Denmark, attacked 
by Coastal Command. In evening an aerodrome in northern France 
a attacked, and flak ships off the coast damaged. One aircraft 


Gerad communiqué: Military targets on ‘English east and south- 
east coasts bombed in night. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA ' 

Russian communiqué? On Oct 3, 41 enemy aircraft destroyed, 18 
Russian lost. During day 2 brought down on approaches to Moscow. 
Supplementary: In one sector aircraft, destroyed 15 tanks and 30 
lorries full of infantry, and in the western zone a raid on a mechanized 
column destroyed 33 thotor cars, 4 companies of infantry, and a squad- 
ron of cavalry. In approaches to Odessa naval troops destroyed an 
S.S. battalion, and, in all, killed or wounded over 1,000 Germans. 

Pravda: Position in Ukraine very much improved, and in one 
sector 30 villages recaptured in last 3 days. Much booty taken and 
many prisoners, including a Rumaniah Divisonal Staff. In other-area 
an advance of 20 miles made in 36 hours. 

Red Star: In one Leningrad sector an advance of between 2 and 3 
miles, after intense fighting. 

Moscow wireless: In central sector several inhabited points Gti’ 
in advances up to 12{ miles in which aircraft took important part, 
routing tanks, etc., besides paralysing German aircraft. 

German coment: Operations progressing favourably. In fighting 
in Perekop area and during mopping-up in Peninsula south of Dnieper 
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mouth and in small islands in Black Sea over 12,000 prisoners captured, 
with 34 fanks, 175 , and 472 machine-guns during Sept. 24-29. 
Assault boats from captured Abrike island, to the sough. An 
important arms factory south-east of Kharkov bombed in night; also 
fargets in Moscow and Leningrad. 
ews Agency: The Kirov works SY, damaged in the shelling 


of Leningrad by heavy guns. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: The rail on, power station, and arms factory at 
yRAR: he mil junction, power 3 from a low level; hits on all 
objectives and factories buildings demolished. 

Italian communiqué: Malta air bases bombed eee 
airfields at Nicosia and Larnaca. Enemy ships sunk a Paphos 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Bardia and targets nearby heavily bombed on day and 
night of Oct. 3; also a camp near Sollum by South Africans. Many 
reconnaissance flights made. One aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. 

German communtgué: Unloading stations and stores at Tobruk and 
Mersa Matruh dive-bombed with good effect. TPO British fighters 
shot down. 

Italian communiqué: Intense bombing of quays and harbours at 


Tobruk and barracks, etc., at Mersa Matruh, causing fires and explo-, 


~ sions.- Benghazi attacked, 3 raiders brought down. 


October 6 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE x 
AIR P AE 
ee Slight activity iñ night in coastal areas of east and 

eee o bombs rted. Ascertained~that a raider destroyed 
off east coast on ages of Oct 3. 

Against Germany: ping off Ostend attacked by fighters in day, 
a trawler sunk an AR damaged. One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: À merchant ship sunk west of Brest and 
targets in the Shetlands bombed during day, and in night harbours in 
south-east England attacked. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Fighting on whole front. On Oct. 4, 63 enemy 
aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. A German transport sunk in the 

Barents Sea. upplementary: One air unit on western zone destro 
45 tanks, 160 lorries, 156 motor-cycles and about a battalion of in- 
fantry; also brought down 19 aircraft in air combats. The Black Sea 
Fleet Air Arm in one day dispersed 10 infantry battalions, and des- 

troyed 6 tanks, 33 armoured cars, 13 lorries with troops, and 5 guns. 
communiqué. Further successes previous day. At Strelna, 


West of Leningrad, an attempted landing, rted by forts of Kron- 
stadt and by naval batteries; frustrated. frustrated, while heavy ussian attacks 


rA 
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intended to break n h ring round Leningrad from direction of the 
city failed, with heavy losses. Several transports full of troops sunk. 
Harbours in Sea of hint a junction west of Moscow, and military 
targets in Leningrad bombed in night. 

Berlin wireless: Air attacks intensified ante transport, tank 
columns, gun positions, aerodromes, etc., with special successes 
railways. In one area 44 lines bombed, and 14 trains destroyed and 
23 damaged. -Russian air defence nowhere’ effective in this area, and 
83 bombers destroyed. Spanish aircraft took part, for first time, on 
Oct 3. 

Berlin spokesman: A vast operation begun on night of Oct. 1 which 
would carry Moscow in one irresistible rush. Attacks launched from 

* north-west (south of Valdai Hills) and south-west (from Roslavl, 75 
miles $.S.E. of Smolensk). 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Vichy communiqué: The liner Théophile Gasdter sunk by a submarine 
in the Aegean on ct. 4. To protect her from British submarines, whose 
recent aggressions cost the merchant marine 2 tankers and 2 cargo 
ships, the Ministry of Marine agreed to allow: the liner to.join an 
Italian escorted convoy. It was believed that she was particularly 
watched and that the British Navy swore not to allow the ship, which 
aE inthe defence of Syria, to return to France. The steamer 
guem sunk by a submarine, presumably British, in the Tyrrhe- 
nian rage 
Italian communsqué: Catania raided previous day;4 people injured, 
and 2 raiders brought down. A British plane brought down in the 
Mediterranean by a warship. ey 


SOs AND BAST AFRICA 





German commu : The town and harbour of Tobruk hit by dive 
TEY Oct. 4, and Suez dock also attacked. 
Italian commu : Benghazi and Barce towns raided; houses 


Tepe and 4 civilians injured. Two raiders destroyed, and one over 
lr, Prisoners and arms captured om Solium front by advanced 
o-German detachments, and 2 aircraft brought down by German 
aie Port installations at Tobruk attacked in day by a serjes of 
waves of German and Italian bombers; barracks and stores hit, and 
several advanced aerodromes also attacked. Bombs on native market’ 
at Gondar killed 9 natives. , 


October 7 (Tuesday) 


‘WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS . 
Air Ministry: Bombs at a point in south-west England in night: no 
damage. 
German communigud: Important war targets on south-west England 
bombed in night. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communtgud: Especially fierce fighting during day in the 
Vyazma and Bri sectors. On Oct. 5 42 enemy ‘ircraft destroyed; 
e l 4 


À 
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27 Russian lost. Another large enemy transport sunk in Barents Sea. 
. Supplementary: In south-western direction 2 Austrian battalions 
- touted, and much booty a dere On approaches te Leningrad 19 
enemy forts demolished, and many guns and tanks put out of action. 
Guerrillas operating successfully in Smolensk district. 

Red Star. Timoshenko’s forces had counter-attacked in various 
- sectors; in one area 62 out of 81 enemy tanks destroyed by air bombing? 
Extremely fierce fighting in many sectors of central front, and some 
wedges driven into Russian itions. In 3 sectors alone over 1,000 
Germans killed, 198 tanks crippled, and 31 aircraft shot down. 

Intense fighting in Murmansk area for 18 days; at least 1,400 enemy 
casualties. Moscow wireless: Round Hangö at least 4,000 Finns killed 
to date. Tass Agency: Germans outside Leningrad forced to dig in, 
and in 2 days’ fighting several thousand killed. 

British Air Ministry: Enemy bombets attacked an R.A.F. aerodrome 
in Russia previous day; were driven off without doing damage, 3 being 
destroyed and many others badly ed. 

German sei og A great battle fonght in area north of Sea of 
Azov; German troo Ps, by side of their allies, pursuing defeated enemy, 
and had penetrated deep into his rear and captured the Russian 9th 
Army The C.-in-C. escaped by ‘plane. Another Russian attempt 
to land on coast west of Leningrad repelled, and most of ships s 
Arms works at Rostov and fnilitary targets in Moscow and 
bombed in night. Berlin spokesman: Mariupol and Bendyansk, “on 
Sea of Azov, captured. 

News Agency: A big Soviet thrust a Aa day outside Leningrad 
with tanks, aircraft, etc., made “in vain 

Berlin wireless: Among ers taken in northern sector previous 
ae e pouiea ho tad ilken ‘part actud atin On 
Eastern front air attacks hit 30. ee trains and completely 
destroyed 8 laden trains. 


: MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: Submarines in the Mediterranean had niy sunk or 
ee. damaged 11 more enemy ships, i.e., a torpedo boat of Generals 
Sousa hala ly ship of 3,500 tons, a sailing ship full of troops, and a 
sunk, and two tankers of some 6,000 tons hit and seriously 
cheer (one set on fire) and 2 transports of 5,000 tons, a large supply 
ship, and 2 medium, sized ones hit by torpedoes, but extent of CET 
not possible to establish. 
R.A.F.: Aerodromes and seaplane bases at Marsala, Gherbini, and 
Catania attacked on night of Oct. 5, and several aircraft severe 
damaged. On night ayes 4 Trapani, Marsala, and Licata oe 


gun positions ombed. The Fleet ‘float ‘planes damaged, and hangars 
and slipways bombed Fleet Air Arm from Malta attacked 3 large 


ships on Oct. 5, leaving 2 sinking and the other damaged ina convoy 
of 4 steaming cont tro from Ionian Sea. No aircraft damaged. 
Italian commentqud: Catania and Licata districts raided; no damage. 


NORTH AND ‘EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active everywhere on night oi Oct. 5 
and throughout previous day. Much information secured and 2 
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ee 
Italians captured. In frontier area one patrol overwhelmed by superior 
forces, and an officer and 8 men missing. 

RAE: Tripoli bombed on night of Oct. 5, a large tanker set on 
fire, and direct hits seen in 2 other, ships and on are of lighters. 
Benghazi heavily bombed on nights of Oct. 4 an one ship hit 
causing a fire and many explosions, and another, at Outer Mole, hit, 
followed by a terrific explosion. Benina and Barce landing grounds 
also attacked and power stations and repair shops set on fire. Bardia 
bombed previous day, also munition dumps north-west of town. 
South Africans engaged enemy fighters in Sidi Omar area, shot down 
one and severely damaged others. Three aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour attacked previous day with 
good effect. Suez roadstead bombed on niglit of Oct. 5; 2 cargo ships 
destroyed and 2 others heavily hit. 

Italian commarigu: An airport near Merea Matrah and land target 
at Tobruk bom Tripoli raided in night; most of the 
bombs in the sea. A British ‘plans destroyed when attacking Gondar. 


` 4 
October 8 (Wednesday) - 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale; aioe tinction 
land mainly in south-west land and South Wales. Bombs at 


several points; sorne damage and a few casualties, including fatal. 
German communiqué: No enemy flights over the Reich. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The auxiliary vessel Corfield sunk; no casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

„Russian communiqué: Intense fighting in night everywhere, especially 
in directions AS noes and Briansk. In a south-western sector the 
air force destroyed 64 tanks and armoured cars, 130 lorries, and several 
petrol tanks. afore Odessa ja 2 days 4 battalions of Rumanians 
routed. Aircraft destroyed 57 lorries and much other material on 
approaches to Leningrad, and shot down’7 enemy fighters. A 
of aircraft “in the south-western direction” destroyed 35 lorries ot 
troops, 3 armoured cars, several guns, and about a battalion of infantry. 
The Baltic Sea Fleet Air Arm in 2 days desttoyed 6 aircraft, 20 tanks, 
136 lorries with troops, and a number of guns, etc. oe ae ae 
all day, particularly fierce in directions of V 
MelitopoL Orel evacuated after fierce battles. Oct. 8 19 German 
sat dacoved: 12 Russian lost. On Oct.-7 10 raiders shot down 
near Moscow, and, during day, 6 more. 

Red Star. German tactics were to drive a wedge into Russian lines 
and then make flank attacks; 300 tanks which penetrated to Russian 
rear all destroyed. Tanks broke ‘through in Briansk and Vyazma 

ons, but Timoshenko now counter-attacking everywhere and 
ae immense losses. Tass Agency: Six aircraft brought down 


t 


r 
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yp 
previous day on approaches to Moscow, when solitary ‘planes tried to 
reach the city, but failed. 
Swedish report: Bening fe Bunian on round Poltava. In Lgningrad 








_ area new counter-attacks b 


. German communiqué: ile offensive and pursuit operations in full 

swing in Ukraine, break-through begun in central sector on Oct. 2 led 
to new series of tremendous battles of destruction. In Vyazma area 
alone several armies encircled and “approaching their inevitable 
annihilation”. Later: In operations from area east of Dnepropetrovsk 
a Panzer Army, reinforced by Italians, Hungarians, and Slovaks 
reached Sea of ee and barred retreat of Russian Sth Army, defeating 
it in battle near Melitopol. A fast unit of a S.S. regiment pushed 
forward along coast to Berdiansk and joined up with -Panzer forces 
coming from north. Six to 7 enemy divisions thus hemmed in, façing 
immediate annihilation. Weak remnants of`enemy, attempting to 
retreat to Rostov, already being followed by the S.S. unit up to 
Mariupol. r 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A:F.: Piraeus harbour bombed on night of Oct. 6, oil stores set 

on fire, and chemical works, warehouses, and pier facilities hit. Marsala 
air field, Gherbini dispersal area, and Licata warehouses bombed same” 
night by Navy. Comiso aerodrome raided previous day; barracks, 
hangars, etc., seriously damaged. At Catania 5 direct hits on railway 
engine sheds. 
_ Haifa was raided during day; no casualties and damage slight only. 
` Italian communiqué: Malta airport raided in night; large explosions 
seen. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Tripoli raided on night of Oct. 6; direct hit on a large cargo 
ship and many bombs on Sena Quay and on Moles. At Bardia 
fuel dumps set on fire. 
German communtguée: Suez P bombed; a large ship hit. 
Italian comeyunigud: Ascertained that in air fights at Scilium : reported 
on Oct. 6, 5 (not 2) enemy aircraft ai Tripoli raided again, 


causing 5 deaths; damage insignificant 


October 9 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i : 

Against Germany: Offensive, patrols during day over Channel and 
occupied territory. An enemy fighter destroyed in Calais area, and a sea- 
plane at Ostend, where ships attacked, one set on fire, another damaged, 
and a flak ship damaged, and a small tanker set on fire off Cherbourg. 
All aircraft returned. An enemy bomber shot down while approaching 

lish south coast. 
conmmmunsqué. Mining of British waters seed according 
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to plan. No flights over Reich territory. In first week of October 35 
British aircraft destroyed for loss of only 3 German. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiralty: The trawler Lady Shirley” ats in ae 
Atlantic, hit her with her 4 in. gun and Hay tag to 
crew of 44 were landed at Gibraltar. The U-boat sank. One a 
casualty in thestrawler. 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA i 

Russian communiqué. Fighting all day, especially fierce in areas of 
Vyazma, Briansk, and Melitopol On Oct. 7 34 German aircraft 
destroyed; 17 Russian lost. Supplementary: Stubborn resistantce against 
enemy who was throwing one division after another against Russian 
positions. Red Star: In Vyazma sector the enemy numerically superior 
ın some places and able to push Russians back, but not everywhere, 
and they failed to capture Vyazma itself. Orel fighting lasted 3 days. 
German forces penetrated into western suburbs, and then Soviet ’planes 
made mass attack throughout day, and the town was retaken. Mean- 
while fresh defensiye positions prepared east of the town and the 
Russians withdrew. The enemy suffered enormous losses battering 
against this line. On Oct. @ die ER tel Woche nadine: 
from the town but were countered by tanks in“a battle lasting for 
hours; many of their tanks.destroyed. ` 

German communiqué: The far-reaching break-through in ‘central, 
sector had led to another t battle of annihilation. Three armies 
being attacked in rear round Briansk and threatened with annihilation. 
Together with forces encircled near Vyazma Timoshenko had thus 
sacrificed last thoroughly trained and equipped army capable of fighting , 
on whole Russian front. Renewed attempts to break through ring west 
of Leningrad failed with hea 

Arms works south-east of aos., again bombed, and'during night 
important war installations in Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Haifa bombed by oe in night 
and oil refineries and stores hit, causing vast All the aircraft 
returned. Localities on east coast of Sicily bombed in night; no damage 
or casualties. One raider brought down and crew captured. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A number of tanks used by enemy on night of Oct. 7 
in areas east of Tobruk defences in attempts to regain mastery of 
no-man’s'land. Patrols nevertheless continued to penetrate deeply into 
enemy positions and seriously damaged a tank. In frontier area an 


party dispersed by gunfire. X 

A .: Tripoli heavily bombed on night of Oct. 7 and a cargo ship 
repeatedly hit and set on fire. Direct*hits also on quays and seaplane 
base, and moored lighters destroyed. Two hits on a cargo ship off 
Tobruk, the crew to beats. T rt between Misurata and 
Sirte bombed previous day; many lorries destroyed and a large petrol 
tanker blown up. ap Gaala landing grounds dive-bombed on night of 


° 
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Oct. 7 by naval aircraft; explosions and fires seen. One aircraft 
Two German aircraft raiding Suez Canal zone same night Sa down 
_and crews captured. 

German communiqué. A batt Re i position and loading facilifies near 
Tobruk dive-bombed with effect, and aerodromes at Mersa 
Matruh and elsewhere bombed on night ‘of Oct. 7. 

Italian communiqué The enemy ien on Tobruk front and some 
prisoners taken. Two aircraft shot down at Sollum þy the Sa 
who also raided an ‘advanced airport, hitting stores and destroyi 
aircraft on ground. Tripoli raided; slight damage only. A sortie 
‘Walag (north-east of Gondar) ted in destruction of British 
- position of Ambar Diorgis, with capture of prisoners, arms, and 
material. 


October 10 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
` AIR OPERATIONS 


Against Germany: y Shipping, etc., at Aalesund bombed in night, a 


He ee fish oil pe! hit and low-level attacks made on ships, 2 of which 
hit. trols over Channel and Northern France without 
opposition, ceed date Res ory ee er No aircraft missing 
day or night. 


* Admiralty: Shipping and communications in Vest Fjord area of 
Norway attacked early on Oct.’8, a supply ship set on fire, and electric 
power pylons on Grond Island destroyed. day a ship of 1,500 
tons hit and abandoned, and 2 supply ships of 2,000 tons in convoy off 
Bodo hit. All aircraft ret 

German, communiqué: Important installations in Faroe Islands 
attacked during day, and 4 cargo ships sunk north of British Isles. No 
flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly intense in Vyazma, 
Briansk, and Melitopol directions. On Oct. 8 39 German aircraft 
destroyed; 29 Russian lost. Supplementary: In one sector “in western 
direction” 65 tanks destroyed and over 1,000 Germans killed in 3 days. 
Two battalions charged in'a state of intoxication; most of them killed. 
In another much destruction done to supply lorries, mortar batteries, 
etc., by air attacks. Red Star: Enemy aim of encircling Timoshenko’s 
armies frustrated, action of Soviet aircraft‘ind artillery having enabled 

ae to maintain a coordinated defence. “Enemy progress has con- 
tinued, but over piles of his own dead” (telephoned from Briansk sector). » 
Nearly 3 tank divisions, 2 of motori infantry, and 3 infantry 
divisions hurled against Soviet positions; su ed in smashing 
defences in a number of places, but at terrific cost. Orel sector reported 
that southern claw of enemy move against Moscow held up by resistance 
just north of Orel 

Pravda: Continuous air attacks kept up on enemy columns in Briansk 
and Vyazma sectors, mostly from very\low level, one to weather. _ 
\ 


a 
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Tass ae In 5 days in Vyazma sector some 220 enemy tanks and 


140 lorries destroyed and between 7,000 and 8,000 Germans killed. 
Fieree fighting near , where enemy continually throwing 
im fresh troops. Considerable advance by Russians in one sector. 
An attempted raid on Murmansk repulsed; 8 raiders brought ‘down. 
ee ee re ; TT 
Briansk, and V: were further pressed ther previous da 
Break through m middle of 300-mile front a er enlarged towar 
east. Orel railway junction in German hands since Oct. 3. Further 
ehemy attempts to break out west of [Leningrad frustrated. In 
fighting. for Oesel and Moon islands 12;531 prisoners captured, with 
161 guns, etc. Aerodromes in the Crimea rajded in night; AN 


military targets 1A Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A cargo ship of 6,000 tons sunk by naval torpedo-carrying 
aircraft on night of Oct. 8, and another of similar size badl damaged by 
a bomb in low level attack. Contes aerodrome pombed and hangars 
and barracks damaged. 
Ttalian comm : Two mn flying over Sicilian coast collided 
and caught fire owing to A.A. barrage; both d yed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

RA. F.: Fighters active over Libyan frontier previous day, but no 
decisive engagements; numerous reconnaissances carried out. Berka 
aerodrome attacked by heavy bombers on night of Oct. 8, and fuel 
dumps, , workshops, etc., set on fire. Twa aircraft missing from 
these and Mediterranean operations. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided. Axis aircraft attacked Tobruk 
in successive waves; also Mersa Matruh station, a train, and énemy 
aerodromes. All objectives effectively hit, and all aircraft returned 
safely. 


October 11 (Saturday) ` 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coastal districts in night; bombs at 
2 points in eastern. England, some damage and a few casualties at one 
place. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Targets at Cologne and in the Ruhr attacked in 
night by powerful forces; raids also on docks at Rotterdam, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, and Bordeaux. Fighters attacked aerodromes in occupied 
territory. Ten aircraft missing. Offensive patrols over France d 
day. Barges,.lorries, stores, road convoys, and aerodromes attack 
successfully. AN aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Two cargo ships sunk in a Faroe Isles port 
previous day, and m night an aoea harbour-on east coast of 
A and port installations on south-west coast bombed. Bombs 

night in variqus localities in North-West and West Germany. 
SHO lox ies among civilian po el danni and houses’ destroyed of 
sig in some places. Six Taj shot down, 


or 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
‘Dutch Admiralty: The minelayer Van Meerlant and Nawtilus and 
the trawler Caroline lost. © é 


e 


BONG MEDITERRANEAN’ AREA 

, German communique: Hatta oil stores bombed effectively on night pt 

Oct. 9 
re 
sea AND RUSSIA - 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere, with particular fierceness 
in directions of Vyazma and Briansk. On Oct. 9 64 German aircraft 
destroyed; 25 Russian lost. On Oct. 9 and 10 12 raiders brought down 
near Moscow. Supplementary: In V: a and Briansk directions the 
enemy at cost of heavy losses pressed Soviet forces, which retreated 
to new positions, Scene stubborn resistance. During day’s ` 
fighting 72 tanks, 222 lorri soldiers and ammunition, 41 guns, etc., 

ed, and 9,000 casualties inflicted. Very large numbers of tanks 
aa lorries full of infantry destroyed by airattacks. Red Star: Reinforce- 
ments for Timoshenko ing to the front in endless columns, all 
with new equipment. Izvestta:. In battles in Vyazma sector aircraft 
giving ‘powerful help to ground forces, attacking tank formations, 
motorized infantry, aerodromes, and petrol dumps. At one aerodrome 
20 aircraft destréyed on ground: 

German communiqué: The battle’of the Sea of Azov ended; the bulk 
of the 9th and 18th Soviet Armies beaten and annihilated. Prisoners 
numbered 64,325, with 126 tanks, 519 , and innumerable material. 
Since Sept. 26 von Rundstedt, with talian, Hungarian, and Slovak 
troops cooperating, hdd taken 106,365 prisoners, 212 tanks, and 672 
guns. The commander of the 18th Soviet Army killed. Annihilation 
of forces encircled in Briansk and Vyazma areas proceeding apace; 
all attempts to break through broke down im the face of German 
attacks. Numbers of prisoners wing daily. Attempts to break 
out of Leningrad ring previous p frustrated; 28 mammoth tanks 
destroyed by one infantry division ale: War installations in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow bombed in night. 


, a » 
3 x 1 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA - 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Many enemy tanks in`action against Tobruk on 
night of Oct. 9, overpowered a small post manned by 9 men, 2 of whom 
managed to withdraw. Later, the enemy were and engaged 
by British tanks at close range, were repeatedly hit, and withdrew. 
Darkness prevented prolong pursuit. creased British activity in 


* frontier area. 


German : Abu Sueir aerodrome bombed in night of 
Oct. 9. Three British ’planes shot down without loss in North Africa. 

Italian communiqué: Prisoners ca tured in Tobruk zone. Tobruk 
and Mersa Matruh bombed by ; port facilities, batteries, arms- 
dumps, motor parks, railway plant, airports, etc., hit with many 
bombs. Benghazi and vicinity raided; material damage, nut no 
victims, 


g to», 
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, Le Petober ae (Ogay) EE 
° ESTEN unre E eee ey 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale. Bombs at points in 
eastern and south-western areas and at one in South Wales. A few 
casualties; damage not latge: Two raiders destroyed, one colliding 
with a British aircraft which was also destroyed. 

Germany: Emden and other targets in North-West Germany 
bombed in night; large fires started. Two supply ships off Norway and 
one off Friesian Islands attacked; also a fish of factory in Norway and 
. aerodromes in France. One aircraft missing. During day heavy attacks 
on French coast, especially on Boulogne, and‘on a convoy off Dutch 
coast. Many fires at Boulogne and one very large one between: there 
and Calais. "A tanker and a large. supply ship hit. Offensive patrols 
also, carried out over Channel. Seven enemy aircraft destroyed; 4 
British lost. 

Admiralty: A bomber attacking a convoy in North Sea on night of 
Oct. 10 shot down in flames by patrol vessel Shearwater. No British 
casualties or damage. 

German communiqué: Two cargo ships sunk in night in waters round 
England and one set on fire. Aerodromes and war installations bombed 
effectively on south-east and south-west British ,coasts. Bombs 
droppéd at several points in North-West Germany in mene damage 
insignificant only. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA s 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting particularly in Vyazma and 
Briansk sectors, and Briansk evacuated. On Oct. 10 27 German air- 
craft destroyed; 14 Russian lost. On Oct. 11 and 12 16 raiders bro 
down near Moscow. Supplementary: In one sector in western direction 
a large enemy force engaged, over 4,000 casualties inflicted, and more 
than 80 tanks: destroyed, and in north-western sector over 2,200 
casualties inflitted on enemy forces trying to break through Russian 
defence line. Baltic Fleet artillery in 3 days destroyed 20 long ae 

, 17 of medium calibre, 3 mortars, and over 300 of enem 

ter: In ‘‘the western direction” the fighting constantly growing in 
intensity, and Germans keep hurling fresh units into action. Having 
built up numerical superiority in some sectors they succeeded, at cost 
of tremendous losses in men and armaments, in pressing back our 
troops and driving wedges into our defence lines in these sectors”. 
Stubborn resistance offered, and during day some 90 tanks, 270 lorries 
of men and ammunition, 62 guns, and many machine guns destroyed, 
and over 12,000 casualties inflicted. The air force in one sector: of 
Vyazma area destroyed 33 tanks, 80 lorries, and smashed a. large 
infantry concentration.. 

Red Star: Despite immense losses, nanai superiority in attack 
sectors, both in effectives and material, still rested with enemy, who, 
ae , edvantage of this, had succeeded in forcing back Soviet troops 

Briansk sectors. At a number of points the sane 
ey yet yet hell he had launched his hand-picked Nazi 
Moscow. Germans’ second attempt to b through defentes in S Orel 
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area failed, and a frontal attack .held by fire from artillery and 
stationary tanks. 

Pravda: Three parachutist parties which landed at V do dis- 
organize Soviet rear wiped out. Red Fleet fighters and British Hurri- 
canes engaged 25 enemy bombers approaching Murmansk and destroyed 
4. The rest fled, one on fire. No Allied losses. 

Moscow wireless: Many Hungarians deserting, and the Hungarian 
Command ordered all to be shot without trial. 

Communiqué from Hitler’s H.Q.: Annihilating blows against enemy 
ee Oe ee 

pein From Sea of Azov to,Valdai Hills German and allied 

attack, and battlefields of Briansk and Vyzama already . 

behind the front. Enemy attempts -to, break through failed, and 

over 200,000 pes risoners already announced. Budenny’s armies trapped 

in the pocket bounded by the triangle BSS meee =e perverse 
arene RE and annihilated. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy of 4 ships escorted by 5 destroyers attacked on 
night of Oct. 10 in Central Mediterranean 3 times in 7 hours. -At least 
3 vessels hit by torpedoes. 

Comiso aerodrome bombed. . 

R A few aircraft over the island previous day and day before. 

ian commeuntqué. Vittoria and Ragusa areas, Sicily, raided on 

night of Oct. 10; houses damaged and 4 civilians wounded. In Mediter- 
ranean 3 aircraft ans a convoy brought down and some of crews 
captured. 


NORTH AND EAST 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tanks approached Tobruk defences again in strength 
on'night of Oct. 10 and overwhelmed a listening post nearly a mile 
outside outer perimeter. In other sectors patrols maintained initiative 
and continued offensive tactics very successfully. ‘An Australian 
patrol captured an Italian officer, destroying the whole of his platoon; 
another ambushed a party 114 strong, which fled after suffering 40 
casualties; an enemy patrol 50 strong ambushed dnd practically wiped 
out; and one of 30 Italians ised and routed, leaving 15 dead and 

their officer eaptured. 
R.A.F.: Shipping in Gulf of Sirte bombed eta day; 2 set on 
ree and one righ eves) sunk. Benghazi raided on “of Oct 9 causing 
Berka and Bata aerodromes, wand explosions 
A Motor transport and tank concentrations attacked, Bardia 
and Derna heavily bombed on night of Oct. 10, fires started in work- 
shops, a power station left burning, and buildings near Derna harbour 
set on fire Five aircraft missing from these and Mediftrranean 


Italian communigud: Enemy attacks o1 on Tobruk front repulsed with 
losses. Tobruk and Mersa Matruh areas bombed by Axis; all aircraft 
returned. Derna raided; civilian buildings damaged. Five raiders 
destroyed. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 





e 
AIR OPERATIONS . i =e 
Air Ministry: Enemy activity on a small scale in night. Bombs at 
several points in north and east England; damage in the north and some 
casualties; a few fatal. Elsewhere little damage. News Service: Bombs 
scattered over several towns in north-west coastal and inland areas, 
causing deaths and injuries, mostly in working-class districts. Two 


raiders destroyed. 

oE Germany: Nuremberg and Bremen and other places in West 
and North-West Germany bombed by large force of over 300 aircraft in 
night; many fires started, aera ‘over a wide area at Nuremberg. 
ake docks, an aerodrome in Holland, and shipping off the coasts 
of Holland and Norway attacked, a supply ship hit amidships and 
another vessel hit. Aerodromes in France attacked by-fighters. Eleven 
aircraft missing. During day targets in Northern France attacked, 


` . including chemical works and power station near Béthune. Twenty 


sary fighters destroyed; one bomber and 12 fighters lost, but pilots of 
saved. : 

German communiqué: Industrial centres of Manchester and the port 
at Hull bombed in night; also aerodromes and harbours in east and 
south-east England. A merchant ship sunk off Great Yarmouth. 
Eight British fighters shot down in the Channel area. A large number of 
bombers over North-West, West, and South Germany in night. Bombs 
at a number of places; dead and injuréd among civilians, and at various 
places buildings destroyed or damaged. Thirteen raiders brought down. 


= GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communtqué: Fighting all night, particularly fierce in direc- 
tion of Vyazma. Later: Vyazma evacuated. Pravda:"Soviet reinforce- 
ments pouring up in centre. In Vyazma area in one week the Germans 
lost'97 aircraft in air combat, 205 tanks; 605 lorries, 16 batteries, 54 
A.A. guns, and over 100 firmg points, all destroyed or silenced by dive- 
bombers. Moscow wireless: On Oct. 11 3 and next day 12 German air- 
> craft brought down at approaches to city. 

. German communigué: Operations proceeding according to plan. A 
Soviet group o en and destroyed fleeing fram battle of Sea of 
Azov; 1,100 prisoners captured. East of Dniepet a Croat regiment 
stood its test of fire. Destruction of forces encircled at V ap- 
proaching a.conclusion. Attempts of enemy to break out before Lenin- 
grad repulsed with very heavy losses. Prisoners taken in double battle 
of Briansk and Vyazma now over 350,000. 

Berlm wireless: Very heavy losses inflicted when enemy tried to 
break out of “pocket” at Briansk. One regiment (Finnish) counted 
1,600 dead within 300 yards, including 12 commissars and some women 
and boys. i 

Finnish report: The ‘forces advancing from Petrozavodsk alo 
railway towards Kondopoga, on west shore of Ladoga; others 

ed along Svir River, crossed the Onega canal and captured 
‘ytegra on east shore of lake. i 


- 


` port, but one hit, and they withdrew. Four German armo 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Barracks at Cape Passero Sicily, bombed, and a merchant 
p attackéd in Central Mediterranean on night of Oct. 11. Results 
own owing to cloud. All aircraft returned safely. 
T a 


NORTH AND EAST. AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols, supported by tanks, in night of 


.Oct. 11 forced enemy out of he had ecol. captured. In south- 


west sector Polish patrols inflicted numerous a on a of 
a strong point and withdrew safely. Enemy wo 
previous day outside south-east sector, German P attempted sup sup- 
cars put 
to flight and a 5th destroyed. Several prisoners and a quantity of 
a ca 
A.F.: Benghazi ‘and Tripoli bombed on night of Oct. 11, a large 
Fes started on Mole at former, and the seaplane base, barracks, and 
the $ Mole and Quay hit at latter. Bardia and Gazala also 
raided, starting large fires at former in motor workshops. In air fighting 


in frontier area 4 enemy aircraft destroyed and others badly damaged. 


Four. sabe tape missing. . 
enn ge A successful local attack at Tobruk on night of 
oct an 9, and a Bri stack repulsed. - The town and harbour bombed 
ight of Oct. 11, man 5 aircraft shot down in air combat. ` 
ot communiqué: Renewed enemy attempts to attack at Tobruk 
ulsed at once. The fortress there and railways, air-ports, etc., at - 
Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; several 
houses hit and one person injured. Enemy TOR put to flight in 
Gondar sector. 


; a os 


AUSTRALIA i 

Oct. 3.—The opposition ee a` Sie of censure on the CEN 
ment on the Budget, and the Government were defeated by 36 votes . 
to 33. Mr. Fadden resigned, and advised the Governor-General to 
summon Mr. Curtin, who accepted the commission to form a Govern- 
ment. He issued a statement saying that they would proceed at once 
ta.recast the Budget and make effective the widespread desire that the 
a5 possible the war should be squarely faced and spread as equitably 
as le 

4—Mr. Curtin stated that all appointments in the previous 
eesti which were not a cardinal affront to Labour would stand, 
and there would be no dislocation of the machinery of government. 
He had asked ‘Sir Earle Page to proceed with his mission to the United 
Kingdom. ' 

Oct. 6..-Mr. Curtih announced his Cabinet, as follows: uty 
Prime Minister and Army, Mr. F. Forde; Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Chae 
Attorney-General and External Affairs, Dr. H. Evatt; Supply and 
Development, Mr. J. Beasley; Interior, Senator Collings: avy and 
Munitions, Mr. N. Makin; Social Services and Health, Mr: E. Holloway; 
Trade and Customs, Senator Keane; Air and Civil Aviation, Mr. A. 
Drakeford; Commerce, Mr. W. Scully; Postmaster-General and Infor- 
mation, Senator Ashley; Labour and National Service, Mr. E. Ward; 
Repatriation, Mr. C. Frost; War Organization of Industry, Mr. J. 
Dedman; Home Securi |. Mr. H. Lazzarini; External Territories, 
Senator Fraser; Aircraft uction, Senator Cameron; and Transport, 
Mr. G. Lawson. 

The Prime Minister Bimel took the Portfolio of Co-ordination of 
Defence. 

Oct. 7.—The Cabinet ` was sworn in. Speaking at a Sydney rally to 
launch the £100 million war loan Mr. Curtin said the Government’s 
immediate obligation was to the war with the maximum of 
Australia’s capacity. No country in the world could escape participa- 
tion on one side or another of the gulf which divided the aggressors 
from those resisting it, and no people and no country was entitled to 
enlist support in defence of its own liberty unless it was willing to 
collaborate to the utmost with all the other countries similarily engaged 
in defence of their liberty. 

Mr. Fadden urged the people to back up Mr. Curtin and his Govern- 
ment. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Curtin telegraphed to Mr. Churchill assuring him of the 
desire of the Government to cooperate fully with the U.K. and Dominon 
Governments in all matters associated with the welfare of the Empire, 
and, in particular, to devote their energies to effect the organization of 
all their resources so that they might play their in bringing victory. 

Parliament passed a Bill authorizing a War of £A50 million. 

Mr. Fadden was elected Leader of the Opposition by the United 
Australia and Country Parties. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Menzies said he had accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Fadden to be one of the Pye representatives on the Advisory 
War Council. by ons 
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BELGIUM 

Oct. 1.+-The Secretary of the Rex Party was killed by a bomb at 
the Party’s central office. 

Oct. 3.—General Falkenhausen imposed the death penalty for 
enlisting in any armies fighting against Germany, and heavy penalties 
for recruiting tor such armies. 

Oct. 8.—M. Pierlot broadcast a message to the nation to “keep a watch 
on the traitors” and to “prepare their dossiers”. The executions steadily 
mounting in the occupied countries were, he said, the most striking 
demonstration of the elessness of collaboration. 

Oct. 13.—Reparts ing abroad stated that in most industries half 
to three-quarters of me aie ee was being sent to Germany. Morg 
men were employed in the mines than before the war, but the output 
was falling owing to passive resistance. Coal supplies were short, and 
in some towns gas was available for only a few hours a day. Food 
rations were described as always insufficient, many of the articles also 
being unobtainable altogether. 





BRAZIL 


Oct, 1.—Signature of Lease and Lend a with the: United 
States. (See U.S.A.) 


BULGARIA i" ’ 

Oct. 5.—The President of the Sobranje, speaking at Varna, said 
(according to French reports) “The Bulgarian people sympathize with 
the Russian people, but not with Bolshevism”. B ia’s relations. 
with Turkey were “more friendly and more full of goodwill than ever”. 

Oct. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources gave the number-of German 
troops in the country as 2 divisións, and of Italian as 6 divisions. 
Aerodromes were being prepared to receive large air forces, railways ' 
and roads being improv: Fae new ones built, all running n A 


BURMA 


Oct. 1.—It was announced that an International Volunteer Air ' 
Force to help China was being formed and would have its headquarters 
in Burma, for which aircraft were already arriving, Many volunteers 
came from the United States. 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister’s visit to London. (Ses Great Britain.) 


CANADA 


Sept. 30.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement on Canada’s war effort. (Ses 
_ Great Britain.) The Minister for Air announced that the Commonwealth 
air training plan was to be extended gntil the number of schools and 
aerodromes already constructed was ost doubled. An exclusively 
French-Canadian squadron would: be established oversea under a 
Frenth-Canadian leader. 

Oct. 8.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor left Calgary to return to 
the Bahamas. 

Oct. 9.—Five members of the Yugoslav Govérnment arrived in Canada 
to establish headquarters for the canis of the war, 
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Oct. 11.—The Government issued a decree i imposing drastic restric- 
tions on buying and borrowing on the instalment system with the aim . 
of divefting more production and a larger share of the national income 
to the war effort. 


+ 


CHINA 


Oct. 10.—The “double-tenth”’, the 10th day of the 10th month, and 
the 30th anniversary of the Wuchang revolt of 1911 was celebrated in 
Chungking. Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the nation, said two 
memorable events had occurred during the year; first, the peace-lo 

-nations of the Pacific had formed a cordon round Japan to eer 
further aggression, and secondly, China had reached equality with - 
other nations with the decision of Britain and the U.S.A. to relinquish 
their extraterritorial rights when peace was restored. China’s prestige 
had grown very considerably as the result of over 4 years’ resistance 


to 
ar 18.—The Minister of Information told the press in Chmmgking 
that “the Government High Command want to match, by redoubl 
thilitary effort, the increased su of the democratic Powers to 
this ae and their ightening of the blockade against Japan. Till 
a just and durable peace has been secured China will never shrink from 
making further sacrifices against Japanese aggression”. eat 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Sept. 30.—A Chungking spokesman said that several hundred 

panese parachute troops reached the outskirts of Changsha on 
ey 28 but were all, wiped out. e rted that 100,000 
Japanese were encircled on the north bank of the Laotao River, north 
of Changsha. 

The Japanese in Shanghai stated that their forces had captured 
Chuchow but had later withdrawn, after defeating a large ee 
force with heavy losses. 

The Chinese claimed that their forces in north Kiangsi had attacked 
near Pengtse, on the Yangtze 38 miles below Kiukiang. 

Oct. 1—-Chinese reports claimed that Changsha was still in their 
hands, and military authorities i in Chungking said the Japanese claim 
to have taken Chuchow was “more ridiculous than their claim to have ' 
captured Changsha”. They also stated that the offensives in Chekiang, 

, Anhwei, and were progressing well. 

Oct. 2,—The Japanese H.Q. in Central China announced that their 
troops were “voluntarily withdrawing” from Changsha after holding 
the city for 4 days after a series of ‘“‘smashing victories”. 

The Chinese reported steady progress in their counter-offensive, and 
said that about 50,000 enemy troops were encircled in the Northern | 
Hunan hills. Changsha had never been entered except by a few 
Japanese plain clothes men who reached the suburbs. General Hsueh 
Yueh, commanding the Sth War Zone, stated that the Japanese were 
deliberately lured into a trap in the Changsha te where they were 
now facing annihilation, 
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“- Oc: 3.—The Chinese” attacks on the retreating Japanese 
20 miles north of C . The.Japanese claimed the-capture of 
Siangyin by a force which landed on the south shore of ing Lake. 


They also reported a new offensive in Honan, where they had nearly 
reached Chengchow, on the Yellow River. 

' Oct. 5.—The Chinese reported the bombing of Changsha . by 9 
Japanese aircraft in rej for the loss of the city. 

pane .—A Chungking spokesman stated that Chinese forces were 
only a wills tron hatg alo that nome 20-000 Japa: oops E 
treating from Changsha had crossed the Mi River in Hunan, but 
large numbers were still fighting to extricate themselves from encircle- 
ment on the south bank. . 

Oct. 7.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Chengchow, but stated 
that the Japanese offensive in the Yellow River area was only a 
diversion aimed at preventing-the Chinese in Honan fronr supporting 
their offensive along the Ichang-Suihsien-Sinyang line. 

The Japanese in Shanghai stated that their forces had dealt a 
- crushing blow to the Chinese in the ee in Chekiang. 

Oct. 9.—The Chinese announced officially that 5 vantage points in 
the suburbs of Ichang had been captured; also that they had ‘cite the 
Pekin-Hankow line at many places, and the main roads from Hankow 
to Ichang and Hsiang Yang. Later reports claimed that 6 more points 
round I¢hang had been cap , and sections of the waterfront 
occupied.” 

Oct..10.—The Chinese established themselves in , Ichang, after 
storming the Japanese’ positions one after the other with bombs and 
machine-guns, and General Chencheu’s forces captured the height of 
Wantsinkuan, dominating the city. 

Oct. 12.—The Chinese reported mopping-up operations at Ichang, 
and said 300 gas bombs were dropped there by the Japanese in revenge 
for the loss of the the town. The Japanese denied its loss. Chinese reports 
claimed some 30,000 Japanese casualties in the fighting ndith of 


The Japanese réported successes in i, Anhwei, and Chekiang. 

Qc. 13.—It was announced in a ri that Ichang had been 
evacuated after 3 days’ tion. Japanese gas-bombing had caused 
‘heavy civilian casualties. The Chinese also announced the opening 
of a new offensive in the Shasi area, on the Yangtze. The Japanese 
claimed to have surrounded some 30,000 Chinese troops east of Ichang; 
also to have pepe Chinese attempts to retake Chengchow. 


SouTH CHINA 

Sept. 30.—The Japanese reported an advance up the North River” 
into the agricultural areas of northern Kwangtung, and stated that 
heavy raids were being made on Lokchong,’ Yingtuk, Hengyang, and 
ether places on the Canton-Hankow railway. 

Oct. 5.—The Chinese announced the recapture of Lupao, 16 miles 
above Samshui, on the North River. 

Oct. 7. —Pingsiang and Siayukai,. near the south-western border 
of Kwangsi, were bombed by Japanese aircraft operating from bases 
in Indo-China. 

Oct. 12.—The Chinese reported the destruction of a force which 


* 
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„invaded Yeungkong, in west EE and sanded on an island off 
the harbour. x 

e * 
CUBA 


Oct. 11.—President Batista announced that Cuba was abandoning 
‘her policy of strict neutrality éwing to,the dangers threatening from an 
extension of the war. She was wholeheartedly with the United States. 

Oct. 12——-A German Army officer mei Stohl was arrested in 
Santiago, charged with communicating with Germany through a secret 
wireless station discovered near the U.S. Navy base at Guantanamo.. 


ni 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ` ` 


Sept. 30.—It was learnt that General Jezek, Minister of the Interior, 
Prof. Krejci, Minister of Justice and Deputy Prime Minister, and Dr“ 
Havelka, Dr. Hacha’s chef de cabinet, had been arrested. 

It was announced, in don, that a military agreement had been 
signed in Moscow on Sept. 27 laying down the conditions of service 
na the Czechoslovak forces in Russia. They would form part of the 
Czechoslovak armed forces as a whole, and would serve under their own 
officers. They would be supplied out of a credit granted by the Soviet 
Union to the Czechoslovak Government. 

Oct. 1—It was announced by the Germans that General Eliash had 
been condemned to death by the German People’s Court, for Bsns 
the enemy and plotting high treason”, and that 59 more Czechs 
been shot and a further 250 handed over to the Gestapo. Those shot 
included Prof. Groh of Brno University, Dr. Virek, the physician, and 
leaders of the Sokol organization. 

A statement issued from Berlin declared that the Czechs must 
understand that their country was an inseparable of the German 
Reich, and that it was useless to try to restore the independence of the 
Czech State. 

A state of emetgency was declared:in 3 more districts of Moravia. 

Oct. 2.--The Germans announced that Generals Dolecal and Vatek, 
both retired, had been court-martialled the previous day, and shot, 
for plotting ‘high treason and economic sabotage and for’ possessing 
arms. ee T death sentences were passed 
on 38 Czechs, including 2 generals, and reports were current that 228 
more arrests had been mete R 

The wireless also announced that General Eliash had confessed 
to all his crimes, adding, “he now admits that Bohemia’s future lies 
within the Greater German Reich”. 

Oc. 3.—The wireless stated that 10 persons were executed 
there during the day, and that Dr. Klapka, ex-Mayor of Prague, 
had been sentenced to death for “hostile complicity and disposition 
towards high treason”. In Bohemia-Moravia the number of executions 
since Sept. 28 was stated to be 139, of whom 39 were executed that 
day; Jews were hanged and others shot. 

Oct. 4.—Seven. persons were executed for‘ ‘preparation for ‘treason, 
economic sabotage, and the illegal possession of weapons”. They 
included Dr. Klapka. Among arrests made were the chief of the food 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and the largest Czech food 
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wholesaler, both charged with purposely creating a shortage in order to 
ae kos populace and induce them to revolt. 


Prague paper Poledns List, in a report ofthe p 
General His Eliash, said he participated in a plot maar the 1 eee at 


Schmoranz, head of his press department, and in another illegal 


r led by Klapka: 
e executions were officially reported to number 166 to date. 

Oct.6.—The Germans announced the”execution of 5 ms at 
Brno. Der Neue Tag, teporting the trial of General Eliash, said the 
evidence “revealed twists and weaknesses of a character which could 
not resist the temptation to try oe on both sides at the same time”. 
In February, 1940, ina letter to Reich Protector, he had given his 
word as an officer that he could be trusted, and afterwards he helped 
the enemy, and admitted now that he knew that “a certain ex- 

eneral who struts about in London as Benesh’s ‘War Minister’ wanted 

im to throw in his lot actively to overthrow the solution of March, 

1939, and admitted that he fad a conversation with this ‘general’ ` 
before the latter’s flight”. 

The Prague wireless annouńced that all the synagogues in the 
Protectorate had been closed by decree, because they were “centres 
of subversive Jewish mouth-to-mouth propaganda”; also that the police 
would apply-police measures and protective custody to all persons who 
in the streets or public places behaved in a friendly manner to or talked 
to Jews. 

Oct. 7—The Germans announced that the execution of General Eliash 
had been suspended. Reports were current that 27 more people had 
been sentenced to death. Six Czechs were executed in e and 
Brno, convicted of “preparation for high treason, industrial sabotage, 
and the possession of arms” by the German Summary Court. . 

Oct. 11.—Heydrich issued an order dissolving the Sokols and con- 
fiscatmg their property. Fifteen more persons were executed in 

‘ Prague and Brno. 

_ , Oct. 13.—Eight more péople were sentenced to death and executed 
in Prague. The e wireless announced that 5 leading Czech quisling 

editors had been poisoned at a dinner 2 weeks previously, and that one, 

the editor of the German controlled Ceske Slovo, had died. 

Russian reports stated that the number of Czechs now in prisons and 
concentration camps had reached 150,000, and that sev thousands 
had been executed or put in prison within the previous few days. 
. Peasants living in Central Czechoslovakia, in Brno, and in Moravia had 

been expelled from their farms and Germans put in possession. 


EGYPT. 

Oct. 2.—British G.H.Q., Middle East, announced the creation of 2 
Army Commands dependent on the C.-in-C., the first covering the forces 
at present in Syria and Palestine, and the second those in the Western 


Oct. 6. —The Government recognize the Government of a 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Sept. 3).—A large number of British troops arrived in Singapore 
direct from England. 








+. 
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- Oct, 1.—It was announced that a conference had been held in Singa- 

pore, om Sept. 29 attended by Mr. Duff Cooper, the Governor of the 
tseSettlements, the C.-in-C., Far East, the C.-in-C., China, the 

British Ambassador to China, and the Minister to Thailand. 

Oct. 2.—The C.-in-C., Far East, left Singapore for Manila to meet 
the head of the U.S. Mili Mission to the Chinese Government. 

Oct. 3—Mr. Duff Cooper left for Burma and India. 

Oct. 5.—More Australian ahd New Zealand troops arrived. 

Oct. 6—The C.-in-C. arrived back from Manila. 





FINLAND 

Oct. 3.—M. Tanner’s statement in Stockholm. (Ses Sweden.) The 
Social Democratic organ in Helsinki, referring to the capture of Petro- 
zavodsk, said Finland would not march on indefinitely, and that 
there was reason to hope that her war operati roper were nearly 
at an end. “When they are ended,” it said, “it will be necessary only 
to mount = treaty settles the frontiers.” 

Od. 6.— published articles pointing out that Eastern 
Karelia was P to be Finnish in character by the Dorpat 
Treaty, and claiming that the Russians admitted it was Finnish by 
the ejmployment of the Finnish and Russian languages and the teaching 
of Finnish in the schools. The Finnish troops had not, therefore, pene- 

: trated into Russian tetri 

Oct. 7—The Government's ‘reply to the British Note was transmitted 
to London. The wireless service reported that it declared that Finland 
was conducting a defensive war, and had taken no political engage- 
ments. The campaign was really a continuation of the war of 1939-40, 
and Finland was “grateful that this time she is not baving to fight 
alone”. The Government was astonished that Great Britam should 
consider herself “entitled and even com ” to consider Finland an 
enemy. It had been necessary to advance into Russian territory 
because Russia had prepared aerodromes and otber bases to be used 
against Finland, and she had to occupy them herself in self-defence, 


FRANCE ; 

Sepi. 30.—The Vichy Official Journal announced the geat ofa 
new Cail of Political Justice of 8 members to supplement the Riom 
Comt pnd to act he ha of 
France. 

Oct. 2.—General de Gaulle, speaking in London, said, “For a century 
the flames’ have always come from the same place, and the flames 
always have the initiative over the fire-brigade.”” He declared that 
‘France, crushed, pillaged, and betrayed is recovering and arising. 
Despite the maltreatment and lies by which the invader and his 
caccomplices are determined to keep her down, a vast secret activity is 
going on in the spirit of the people. . . . Little by little a vast French 
resistance is forming again 

It was learnt that Colette, “who shot Laval, had been sentenced to 
death. Another round-up of Communists was reported in Paris, and 
arrests were also made in Lyons, Riom, and other places. 

Oct. 3— Marshal Pétain commuted to penal servitude for life the 
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death sentence on Colette. The Vichy News cy reported that 6 
Paris synagogues were blown up on the night of pt. 30; only 2 Leone 
were injured. 

Oct. 4.—A Frenchman was shot for carrying arms, aae. “Com- 
munists” were sent to hard labour for terms varying from 3 to 20 


yor. 

The Vichy News Agency stated that. Rumania was to send France 
12,000 tons of oil a month under an agreement just signed. It also 
announced that all officials, no matter ae thejr peas must take the 
oath of fidelity to Marshal Pétain as Head of the State. 

Oct. 6.—The Government dismissed the Minister in Bangkok. < 

Oct. 7.-The Germans in Paris announced that they had executed 
` the 73rd victim for attacks against the occupation troops. : 

Oct. 8—Vice-Admiral Bourrague was appointed Chief of Staff for 
National Defence. 

Oct. 13.—A Communist leadet was sentenced to death at Toulon 

and several of his followers to long terms of imprisonment. . 
‘Paris press reported the arrest of a former Communist Demni, 
and stated ‘that it had led to the discovery of the headquarters of the 
Party. They also stated that in recent weeks 76,500 persons had been 
searched, aad nearly t,200 arrested for Communist propaganda and 
de Gaullist activity in the Paris region. 

A court- at Gannat sentenced to death in their aisia 
6 officers and officials for “acts against the security of the State”. 
Long sentences of imprisonment were passed on several others- 

} . 
GERMANY 

Od. 1.—The D.A.Z., ref to Mr. Churchill’s speech said, “this 
autumn England is ‘not alone , as she was after the elimination of 
France last year, but, try as he would, Churchill could not hide the 
fact that her degree ally, the Soviet Union is in reality nothing but a 
burden, and t.associate, the United States, one gigantic 
question mark sical which not Germany, but England has to worry”. 

The Börsen Zeitung said that the “miracle doctor”, Churchill, had 
this time addressed to Britons a course of treatment which’ even for 
such mentally sterile patients as they, must exceed all the bounds of 
endurance. The only truthful statement in the whole was his 
admission that “the enemy retains the initiative, of whi we have not 
had the strength to deprive him”. 


Oct. 3.—Hitler’s speech in Berlin. * ee 

Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said they had T] ly million 
children and over 150,000 mothers from the very dangerous areas. 

Quisling arrived in Berlin. He was reported to have wished to see 
Hitler but to have failed to do so. 

Oct. 5.—Das Reich, in an article by Goebbels, said the British had 
always made false predictions, but still had the effrontery to boast 
about being fanatical lovers of truth, whereas they accused thé Germans 
of terrorization in the press, and of being unable, from sheer lying, to 
tell black from white. They might, he said, have made a few mistakes, 
but broadly speaking they had always been right. It ought to be 
thought that in neutral countries the British information service had 
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long ago lost the last vestige of esteem, but the a ee was the case. 
Swedish and Swiss papers day after day still printed their lies with the 
gréates$ complaisance. “Even among us,” he said, “there are still 
some unteachables. Two death sentences and recent terms of penal 
servitude prove that some ‘people cannot refrain: in the evening, 
behind closed doors, from secretly turning on the London broadcasts 
in order to enrich their political and military knowledge with British 

i tation. Is it really worth-while listening in to the British?” 

Oct. 9.—An Order of the Day to the troops issued on Oct. 2 was pub- 
lished. It alleged that Russia intended to destroy Germany and the 
whole of Europe.and said, “I called on you on June 22 to avert the 
threatening danger, and you opposed yourselves ta the largest military 
Power of all time. In 3 short months ... you succeeded in defeating 
one armoured brigade after another, in overcoming countless divisions, 
in taking innumerable prisoners, and in occupying boundless areas... . 
In a few weeks the enemy’s three most important industrial areas will 
be completely in your hands.... You have taken over 2,400,000 
prisoners, destroyed or captured over 17,500 tanks and over 21,600 
guns, and shot down or destroyed 14,200 ’planes.”’ 

These results had been reached with sacrifices which were not 5 per 
cent of those of the world war. He went on, “You have prepared the 
ground for the last vast stroke which will smash our foe before winter 
sets in.... Step by step preparations have been made.to bring the 
enemy into the situation in which we can now give him a mortal blow. . . 
You will deal an annihilating blow and thereby at England herself, who 
is ae ere for the war, for by beating this foe we are removing the 
last ally of Britain on the Continent. From the German Reich and from 
the whole of Europe we remove a danger more horrible than any 
threatening since the times of the Huns and later the Mongolians....” 

Dietrich, the, press chief, told the foreigh press in Berlin that “from 
the military point ‘of view Soviet Russia is done for’. The armies 
encircled were estimated at 50-to 70 divisions. “The final military 
decision has been made,” he said, “and further military developments 
will go as we want them to. The British dream of a war on two fronts 
has been dissipated.” ; f 

Signature of trade agreements with Turkey. (Ses Turkey.) ? 

Oct. 10.—Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse stated that Russia had no 
more full-grade reserves. Military operations would, of course, continue 
for some time, but they could not last through the winter. There were 
still vast stretches of Russia which must be occupied, and a residual 
army keeping up resistance, but there was no longer any Russian front. 
“The Soviet Union,” they said, “will not be, able to raise any new 
army, either bY spring or by next yeat, or in the next decade, that could 
give us more than a fortnight’s work.” cs 

Oct. 13.—The News Agency said “comment on Beaverbrook’s 
is considered superfluous in the Wilhelmstrasse. This illuminates 
better than any commentary the material side of British-Soviet rela- 
tions”. It was sufficient to read to foreign press representatives striking 
sentences of it, beginning with the remark that “the death struggle of 
the Soviet is heart-breaking, but must be endured”. * 

It was learnt that the Minister of Economic Affairs, in opening the 
Eastern trade fair at Königsberg, had declared that the Ostraum would 
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include Russia in the German new European order. The whole of East 
Prussia would acquire a new status as a transit highway, and Königsberg 
as a trans-shipment , a distribution centre, and a gateway fer trade 
between Europe and the newly conquered territories. Funk also pre- 
dicted an extensive eastward movement of German industries, destined ` 
to relieve the co ion of the Rhineland and the Ruhr. This was 
possible now that the immense raw material sources in occupied Russia 
were conveniently accessible. The conquest of: Russia meant the end 
of the shortage of raw materials and agricultural land. ` 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war situation. (See Special 

Summary.) , 
_ Mr. Malcolm MacDonald told the press in London that Canada’s 
war effort had now reached terrific proportions, and was still gerere 
momentum. Every shade of political opinion was united in the deter- 
mination to make whatever sacrifices were necessary for victory. The 
Navy now Had'200 exceedingly useful small vessels and next year the 
number would be 400. : j ; ; 

More than 40 cent of the national income was being contributed 
in taxation for the war; half of itqvas allocated for the equipment and 
majntenance of Canada’s own fighting forces, and the other half to 
finance Britain’s military purchases in Canada. In relation to size 
, and wealth Canada’s financial contribution was greater than that of 
America under the Lease and Lend arrangement, generous and gigantic 
as that was. Canadian foodstuffs also were an immense contribution 
to the British larder. But the most important was the Air Training 
Scheme, which was months ahead of its schedule, and would reach its 
maximum uction of airmen some time in the course of 1942. He 
could not give the figure of that production, but it was a terrific one. , 

The Minister of Economic Warfare! replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment, said the number of ships arriving in French Mediteryanean 
para lead from French North Africa, was 248 im April, 261 in 

y, 300 in June, and 286 in July. Of these 50, 36, 48, and 47 entered 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Oct. 1.—The Secretary for Air, ing at Middlesbrough, said 
they must be prepared for the possibility that Germany might con- 
centrate powerful long-range bomber forces in the west during the 
winter and make attacks which, though not so continuous, might be 
as bad op worse than the previous year. He said the Navy and R.A.F. 
had inflicted in recent months greater losses on enemy shipping than 
the enemy had inflicted, though British shipping offered incomparably 
the bigger target. Bomber Command were now beginning to blaze 
the trail to victory. It: was not until they had dislocated German 
communications, smashed up important war industries, and broken 
the will to fight of the German people that the Allied forces would be 
able to reap the fruits of victory. 

The House of Commons voted a further credit of £1,000 million for 
war expenditure during the year, the third one of this sum for 1941-42. 
Sir Kingsley Wood stated that they were now spending about {13 
million a day, and the indications available showed that the dangers 
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of inflation had been held in check, but the.danger remained, and the 
efforts to meet it would have to be intensified. In 2 years of war total 
expenditure was {7,018 million, of which £5,668 million was on the 
war. Of this, £2,785 million, or 40 per cent, was met out of current 
revenue. In these 2 years they had had to raise, by means other than 
revenue, £4,380 million. Of this 21 per cent had come from small 
savings, which were now nearing the notable figure of £1,000 million. 
With the combined rates on the highest scale at 19/6 in the £ it was 
clear the ‘maximum rate for income tax had been reached, at least 
in certain rates of income. 

Oc. 2.—It was announced in Parliament that from -Nov. 17 the 
domestic fat ration would be increased from 8 tp 10 oz. a week and 
the sugar ration from 8 to 12 oz. 

Capt. Oliver Lyttelton informed Parliament that in the Middle East 
there was a Middle Eastern War Council of which he was chairman, 
the members being the Ambassador in Cairo, the three C.-in-C.s, the 
Intendant-General, the Ambassador in Baghdad, the High Commis- 
sioner in Palestine, and the Governors of Cyprus and Aden. The last 
two attended when they conld, and a re tative of the Indian 
Government was being appointed. “This body,” he said, “deals with 

eneral matters of policy within the framework laid down by the 
vernment. There are sub-committees of the Middle Eastern War 
Council, ef which the most Gr eia is the Sub-committee on Supply 
and Transport, again under my c oe This Sub-committee 
deals y with those communications which are common to the 
three ices. Under it is the Middle Eastern Supply Centre, which 
was set up before my arrival. This body is in close liaison with the 
Eastern Supply Groups of Delhi, and is concerned with supplies, 
military, and civil, over the whole area.” 

He had had meetings with the three C.-in-C.s, and in his 
office in Cairo he had the assistance of 5 administrative Civil servants. 
There were two departments associated with his office—that of the 
Intengant-General, and the other for occupied enemy territory adminis- 
tration. He had also organized a propaganda ent, which 
worked in close co-operation with the Ministry of ormation, 

Oct. 3.—It was announced in London that consignments of raw 
materials from India for Russia had already reached Meshed, in Iran, 
more than a week previously, and had been delivered to the Russian 
forces there. 

Oct. 6.—The total raised in small savings under the National Savings 
ce inaugurated in November, 1939 passed the £1,000 million 


ar 7.—The Finnish reply to the Government's Note of Sept. 23 
was received. (See Finland.) 

The Secretary for War announced in Parliament that a projected 
arrangement for the exchange ,with Germany of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war had been cancelled owing to the German Government 
demanding, at the last moment, that repatriation should be on a man- 
for-man basis. He said that the conditions tea, Bad ar repatriation of 
guch prisoners were clearly stated in Article of the eens 
Convention, which the present German Government had 
binding. This stated that ‘“‘Belligerents shall be required to send hack 
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to their own country without elena to rank or numbers . + prisoners 
of war who are seriously ill or seriously wounded.” .The negotiations 
had been conducted on the clear understanding that the exshange 
dealt with those eligible for repatriation under Art. 68 and no others, 
ie. not with civilian internees and protected personnel entitled to be 
repatriated. In reply to a German request, however, the Government 
agreed to include some 60 German civilians and to a proposal for the 
repatriation of sick and wounded combatants in third countries, such 

as Eire, Uruguay, and unoccupied France. At the last thoment the 
Geran Government said they were Ms aly to agree only toa - 
“limited exchange” on a numerical basis. He concluded by saying that, > 
while the Government were most reluctant to forgo any chance of 
bringing home the sick and wounded, kea were not prepared to risk 
being made the victims of a flagrant br of faith on the part of the 
German Government, more especially as ‘the bulk of the British sick 
and wounded would thereby lose all chance of repatriation (there were 
some 1,200 British prisoners approved for repatriation by the Mixed 
Medical Commission in Germany. The number of the same category to 
be sent from England was only 150 odd). 

Oct. 8.-The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that a new issue 
of National War Bonds at 24 per cent on short security would be made 
the next day and until er notice. The Bonds would be issued at 
par, and repaid on Aug. 1, 1951 at latest. 


Lord Woolton told the House of Lords that the country entered the 
third year of war with better reserves of such as wheat and 
sugar than were held at any time since the war b e had explained 
to the United States—from whom they had received most valuable aid 
—the need for canned and dried milk, canned meat and fish, cheese, 
dried fruits, eggs, etc. 


Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister of Burma arrived in London to convey 
personally to the Government and people of Great Britain a message 
of good will from his Government and people. It was also understood 
that U. Saw intended to seek a clarification of policy from the Gevern- 
ment in relation to pledges of constitutional advance. : 

Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman arrived back in London. Lord 
Beaverbrook told the press that the results of the Moscow.confererice 
were very good indeed, and the Russians were most admirably satisfied 
with the plans made. The terms under which Russia was getting 
munitions from England were lease and lend, and these munitions were 
all of British production. 

The Americans took a very prominent part in the ERTS and 
probably America would, on the whole, send a larger quantity of 
supplies than Great Britain. To some extent Britain had had to make 
sacrifices of American supplies destined for England. He added that 
members of the Mission had been very much impressed by the aircraft 
factories and other works in Russia. Mr. Harriman told the press that 
the United States were part in the construction work to improve 
the railway from the Persian Gulf to the i To a question whether 
he thought Russia would continue to stan even if Moscow fell he 
replied, “I think they will stand-up. [believes e moral to he very high, 
and to be improved by the holding of our conference in Moscow”. 
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Oct. 12.—Lord Beaverbrook’s broadcast regarding help to Russia. 
(See Special Summary.) ` - í . : : 

Oct.e13.—The Canadian Defence Minister and the Chief of the 
General Staff arrived in London. 


GREECE a ee ‘ 

Oct. 7.—Turkish var stated that the Bulgarians had been 
massacring large n of Greeks in Western Thrace and Greek 
Macedonia, alleging as a pretext that Greek armed bands had attacked 
Bulgarian territory. ; ` : 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister announced, in London, that he had 
received a telegram from the War Minister, who was in Cairo, reporting 
the most terrible atrocities committed by the Germans in Crete. Three 
villages had been burned to the ground, and in several towns and 
villages every single house had been looted. Large numbers of people 
flying for safety in the open country were.shot down in cold blood, and 
even women and children were murdered in their homes. Persons con- 
demned to death after parodies of trial were forced to dig their common 
grave. At one village 3 men, only wounded during the mass execution, 
were buried while still alive. Several priests and monks had been 
executed, and others had disappeared. At Heraklion the prefect was 
executed, also a colonel in the Army because he tried to help the 
persecuted to escape. At Canea, Rethymno, and Heraklon alone the 
number of persons murdered was nearly 700. 

Oct. 12.—Reports from neutrals who had recently left the country 
stated that Italian troops occupied the interior, but that all the ports 
and coastline were in German control. The whole south-western part of 
the Peloponnese was closed to travel in Angu owing to fighti 
between Italian troops and fragments of the Greek Army, suppo 


by A aaa 
he shortage of food, especially of bread, was stated to be very 


serious, and fiour extremely scarce. 


HONG-KONG - l 

Oct. 5.—General Magruder and other members of the U.S. Military 
Mission to-China arrived in Hong-Kong and were met by the personal 
envoy of General Chi Kai-shek and Chinese mili authorities. 

Oct. 6.—The British bassador to China arrived Singapore. 
General Magruder told the press that the purpose of the U.S. Mission 
was to make available to China in the most effective way Lend-Lease 
supplies to assist her to maintain her independence. 

Oct. 8.—-Dr. Grady, American Economic Investigator in the Far East, 
arrived in' Hong-Kong to join the discussions. , 

Od. 9.“Sir Otto Niemeyer and Mr. Cochrane, technical assistant to 
the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, arrived by air from America. 


at 
ICELAND : 
Oct. 1.—American Regular troops arrived, equipped for the winter. 


INDIA 


Oct. 6.—The Viceroy opened the first meeting of the National 
Defence Gouncil, and read a message from Mr. Churchill, who-said that 


ha 
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“during 4942 the armies of India, with their British comrades, will be 
fighting on a long front from the Caspian Sea to the Nile. By so doing 
they will be barrmg the eastward progress of the war, and thus keeping 
the horrors of Nazi invasion 1,000 miles away from the plains of 
Hindustan and the homes of their dear ones.” 

Lord Linlithgow said: “India is to-day the base of operations for a 
great campaign and great strategic movements. Her contribution in 
fighting men has been on the grandest scale, and will be greater yet.” 


INDO-CHINA 

Oct. 3.—The Japanese seized a number of warehouses and -other 
‘buildings in the dock area at Saigon, and were reported to be ignoring 
the French authorities by making arrests freely and to be putting pres- 
sure on them to hand over oil stocks and oil storage depots. Shipments 
of rice and rubber were being made to Japan frequently. 


IRAN 
Oct. 2.—It was announced in Parliament that all cash and deposits 
belonging to the ex-Shah in the National Bank had been transferred to 
the new Shah. ~ : 
Oct. 11.—The Shah addressed a gathering of Members of Parliament 
and proclaimed his adherence to a constitutional monarchy, em- 
hasizing that he wag responsible to Parliament in the same way that 
M bers were responsible to the electorate. 





IRAQ 

Oc. 9.—A new Cabinet was formed, with General Nuri es Said as 
Prime Minister and acting Defence Minister, and Sayid Salih Jabur as. 
Minister of the Interior and acting Foreign Minister. 


ITALY ; 

Sept. 30.—The Cabinet decided to impose restrictions on the 
domestic consumption of gas, a new tax on wine, and the closing tem- 
porarily of shops IN OS clothing with a view to the introduction 
of a coupon system. purchases were restricted to 30 per cent of 
the previous year’s figures. 

Oct. 1.—Reports from American sources stated that Hitler had asked 
Mussolini to send 10 divisions to Russia, but that the Italians could 
only send 3, with 4 battalions of Blackshirts. A shortage of equipment 
was believed to be responsible for this, and there was also a shortage of 
raw materials. 

Serious riots were stated to have occurred in Sicily. 

Oct. 4.—The Popolo di Roma said of Hitler's speech that the meaning 
of the war was clearly explained as an extreme endeavour to save 
Western civilization from the most powerful military machine which , 
had ever been set in motion for the detriment of Europe. 


JAPAN i 

Oct. 2.—Col. Mabuchi issued a statement declaring that the Army 
was determined to finish the China affair by military means, to con- 
-struct the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere and also to repudiate 
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any peace based on the state of thi before the China war, as 

suggested by ‘countries hostile to Japan’. He also said the withdrawal 

from Changsha was due solely to the attainment of the objectives of 

that Particular campaign, which had ended in the annihilation of 

4 Armies of 20 divisions, 200,000 strang. The campaign showed that 

ine Jorane forces could go anywhere they pleased, including Chung- 
, UD ; 


ecessary. 
Oct. 3.—The Domei Agency reported that a vigorous protest had 
been lodged both to Great Britain and Iran seins the denial to the 
Japanese Legation in Teheran of the freedom of parcels mail and 

, which had been notified to Japan on Sept. 30. ; 

The Asahi stated that investigation by the Foreign Office had shown 
that reports that the Legation had been harbouring the ex-Mufti of 
jerusalem and a prominent German were untrue. 

Japanese action in Indo-China. (See Indo-China.) 

Oct. 4.—The Deputy Foreign Minister told the Polish Ambassador 
‘that the Embassy in Warsaw had been abolished and the Polish 
Embassy in Tokyo had ceased to exist, and an official announcement 
stated that “the Government regards the Polish Embassy as having 
fulfilled its duty”. 

Oct. 5.—It was learnt that two British residents in Tokyo and 
the former Czech Minister had been arrested by the military police 
at the instigation of the Gestapo. The activities of the latter were 
reported to be extending with the arrival of Col. Meisinger, who was 
head of the Gestapo in Warsaw after the conquest of Poland, and of 
alba other key men, including Heinz, who organized their work in 


pain. 

“The Minister of War, speaking at a patriotic rally, said they 
were experiencing “the greatest crisis the nation has ever witnessed’ , 
and the Minister for the Navy said the road ahead of them was not 
clear, but the Navy was ready for any contingencies. 

Oct. 8.—The Domei Agency published an article urging Germany to 
end the war against Russia, to conserve man-power for an all-out assault 
on Britain. 4, i 

Oct. 10.—The Government spokesman told the press that United 
States participation in conferences with Britain in Manila and Hong- 
Kong constituted an unfriendly act. 

Oc. 11— ent for repatriation of Americans and Japanese 
from Japan and the U.S.A. respectively. (Ses U.S.A.) ` 


THE NETHERLANDS ' 

Oct. 1.—It was announced that the Government in London had 
instituted the compulsory taxation of Dutchmen abroad, including 
those in Great Britain. ra 

Oct. 2—The German-controlled press reported the execution of 
Dutchmen for sabotage and the sentence of life imprisonment on a 
ourth. : 


NORWAY i 
Oct. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources indicated that the cost of the 
German occupation and other German impositions had reduced the 
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country to the verge of bankruptcy, and that the scarcity of raw 
materials threaten to close down mdustry. The direct charge for the 
occupation already imposed was at least 2,800 million kroner, omitting 
other costly services which had been exacted. 

Oct. 4.—-Terboven addressed a meeting, attended by Quisling, in 
Oslo, and told the Norwegians that they were foolishly looking to 
England for help, not realizing that Britam wanted to starve Norway, 
whereas the Germans brought -Norway food although they were not 
bound to do'so by the international rules for forces occupying another 
country. Speaking as Gérmany’s official representative he could 
promise that Germany would not insist on her definite right to let the 
Norwegians starve “provided only that the Norwegian people, in 
return, adopt a definite attitude’. 

He added, “I have only, one demand, that the Norwegian people,’ 
in their own interests, should work for the restoration of their own 
economic life’. Either Germany would take Norway under her own 
sovereignty, depriving Norway of independence for ever, or “the ' 
Norwegian ple will march shoulder to shoulder with their own 
brother nation, treating Germany’s enemies as their own enemies’. 

Oct. 13.—Reports reaching the Government gave the number of 
Norwegian workers employed on military works or in industries worki 
for the German war effort at 150,000, and their position was di 
as virtual serfdom. mr ik 


PALESTINE nas . 

Oct. 4:—The Middle East Trade Conference met in Jerusalem and 
discussed questions of the supply and transport of goods to Turkey. 
It was attended by representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Syria, 
and Turkey. r 

Oct. 11.—A recruiting campaign was carried on during the week 
with the slogan “England’s war is our war”. It was strongly supported 
by the Jewish Agency. 

Oct. 12,—‘‘Soldiers Day’? was celebrated at Tel-a-viv with a display 
by Jewish soldiers. 


PANAMA } 

Oct. 7—President Arias fled the country by air and was believed to 
have gone to Cuba. It was learned that the Government had notified 
owners ofall ae sailmg under Panama registry that they would no 
longer be allowed to carry arms in the war zones. (Some 125 American- 
owned vessels were flying the Panama flag, 40 of them owned by the 
U.S. Government. Only 8 or 9 were armed). President Arias was 
understood to be responsible for the order. 

Oct. 9.—Sefior Ernesto Guardia, the Second Vice-President, was 
sworn in as provisional President. He was reported to favour collabora- 
tion with the United States. Reports from U.S. sources stated that Dr. 
_ Arias’s Government had been fully overthrown by democratic 

elements led by Sefior Adolfo de i Guardia, the Minister of Government 
and Justice. 

Señor Guardia remained in office only long enough to appoint a new 
Cabinet. : . Sos 
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Oct. 10.—The new Cabinet assumed office, and Señor Adolfo de la. 
Guardia was sworn in as President of the Republic. He issued a state- 
ment that his Government “will be inspired by the most absolute senti- 
ments of collaboration in defence of the continent, maintaini shih 
national dignity and the greatest respect for contractual obli 
with the Government of the United States”. 

Some of the followers of Dr. Arias were detained as a precaution, 
including the Mayor of Panama City, the former President’s secretary 
(who had been Consul-General at Hamburg), and another Presidential 
secretary. 
aa reports stated that Dr. Arias had sent a message to Wash- 
ington declaring that he was “through with politics” and desired to 
return to Panama as a private citizen. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Od. 3.—Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, British C.-in-C., Far East, 
arrived in Manila. , 

Oct. 5.—The British C.-in-C. left for Singapore after seeing President 
Quezon, the U.S. High Commissioner, General McArthur, C.-in-C. of 

‘the U.S. Army in the Far East, Admiral Hart, and General Magruder 
(head of the U.S. Military Mission to China). 

Oc. 7.—Sir Earle Page arrived in Manila on his way to London, 
and saw General McArthur. 

Oct. 10.—Dr. Grady told the press that while touring the countries 
of South-Eastern Asia he had been assured by officials in China, Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies, Burma, and Ceylon, as well as the Philippines 
that no war materials would be supplied to Japan, and that all those 
countries had pledged their efforts for increased production for the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain of several strategic materials. 

The U.S.A. and South-Eastern Asia, he said, were establishing a vast 
economic pool which the Axis could penetrate only ong = military 
force. This meant the collapse of any peaceful prospect tor Japan’s 
co-prosperity sphere and an Anglo-American victory in the economic 
war with Japan. 

He also said that within a few weeks China would have an effective 
air force composed of American aircraft. ; 


POLAND 

Oct. 2.—The Governor-General issued a proclamation announcing 
that the police and Gestapo had been ordered to deal specially drastically 
with everyone suspected of sabotage. Anyone found in the pi would 
be. shot out of hand and trials of suspects would be speeded u p. The 
penty for aiding or hiding saboteurs would be life imprisonment. 

_were current of more damage to the railways, a bridge 

30 ries east of Bialystok being blown up and a cutting blocked 
some 3 miles further on. Over 300 people were arrested in the vicinity, 
and 15 shot at Bialystok and their bodies exposed in the main square. 

Oct. 4.—-Closing down of Polish Embassy in Tokyo. (See Japan). 


PORTUGAL 
Sept. 30.—Fresh reinforcements for the Azores left Lisbon. 
Oct. 10.—Further contingents of troops left for the Azores. 


|j 


r 
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RUMANIA 

Sept. 30.—Reports from American sources stated that the losses i in 
Russia totalled 150,000 men. 

Oct. 5.—The High Command issued figures of the losses m Russia 
showing, according to a German report, 20,000 killed, 76,000 wounded, 
and 15,000 missing. Aircraft lost numbered 120. The Russian losses 
in fighting the Rumanians were roughly 70,000 killed, 100,000 wounded, 
and 60,000 prisoners; also 553 aircraft. About 90 per cent of the Soviet 
parachutists and 90 per cent of the terrorist organization ye into 
action behind the Rumanian lines had been captured, and the 
succeeded in effecting no destruction or outrage, nor had enemy 
shelling succeeded in destroying a single munition train or factory. 
The damage at Ploesti abies to 300 million lei (nominally between 
£500,000 and £600,000). 

Oct. 7.—Turkish reports stated that 12 generals had been shot a 
few days previously for signing a memo. deprecating further military 
action against Russia, and pointing out that now that Bessarabia and 
the Bukovina had been recovered the war was a German war only. 


SPAIN - l 
Oct. 4.—It was announced in Madrid that a number of workmen were 


going to Germany on a 2 years’ contract, under an agreement concluded 
in August. The age limits were 16 to 19. < 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 3.—M. Tanner, the Finnish Trade Minister, told the press in 
Stockholm that Finland would not make peace with Russia’s present 
rulers. The people were not only united in this view, but: also realized ’ 
that Finland was not taking part in the war between the Great Powers 
but was fighting only for her own future a 


SWITZERLAND 
-~ Oct. 18.—The Army Command announced that an anidentified 
aircraft had dropped bombs during the night dn a village in Thurgau 
Canton, killing 3 people.” 


TURKEY 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that a new Trade Agreement with 
Great Britain was signed the previous day Ast a: Sg the export 
to se ritish Empire of {14 million worth of f 

oreign Minister received the British Ambassador and then the 

pase and was understood to have told Clodius and Papen that 
Turkey would not supply any chrome to Germany. (Under the Agree- , 
ment of Jan. 8, 1940, Turke ete Te to supply Great Britam and 
France with all her rtable The Germans now claimed the 
French wong el? a nageales or aaa 50,000 tons.) 

Oct. 2.—The chief delegate to the trade negotiations with Germany 
gave a dinner to Clodius and the German delegation. 

Oct. 7.—Clodius demanded that the Government should bind them- 
selves to supply Germany in 1943 and 44 with either 150,000 tons of 
chrome a year or with half the yearly production, which ever was larger. 
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The Cabinet made a counter-proposal that Turkey would supply 90,000 
tons a year in 1943 and 44 provided that war material formerly ordered 
by Turkey from Germany to a value of £118 million was delivered 
before 1943, and also that the deliveries of chrome within these quantity 
limits during the 2 years should be compensated by equivalent German 
deliveries of war material. (The British and American agreements for 
the purchase of all Turkey’s chrome covered the period up to the end 
of 1942 only.) 

Oci. 8.—An official statement was. issued denying press and radio 
reports designed to give the impression that Germany had made de- 
mands, exerted pressure, and assembled troops in Bulgaria, and was 
on the point of attacking Turkey. “The Turkish and German Govern- 
ments,” it stated, “declare that these reports are devoid of all founda- 
tion and cannot in any way disturb the relations of confident friendship 
which the two countries confirmed in their agreement of June 18.” 

Oct. 9.—The trade agreements with Germany were signed in Ankara, 
Clodius having accepted the Government’s proposal. The total value 
of the goods to be exchanged was placed at about £T100 million, and 
they included raw materials, cereals, cotton, tobacco, olive oil, and 
minerals from Turkey, and steel, industrial products, and war material 
from Germany. The agreements were valid till March 31, 1943. 


U.S.A. 

Oct. 1.—A Lease and Lend Agreement with Brazil was signed in 
Washington. Unofficial reports gave the amount involved as between 
$90 and $110 million. 

CoL Knox, addressing the American Ban Association at Annapolis, 
said Nazism .would be defeated without doubt, and “that we shall 
proceed from one measure to another measure until we have taken 
A F to bring defeat to the legions of Hitler and his satellites 


in Ital apan, again I have no doubt . . . eventually we shall lock 
Nazi y up in an iron ring, and within that ring of sea~power 
pr sae perisb.”’ 


proposed that the United States and Great Brita should join 
Ea we 100 years at least”, to produce, by force if need be, an 
effective em of international law. To prevent another war the 
seas must be controlled for years to come by the great ‘“‘peace-minded 
and justice-loving’’ Powers, Britain and the United States. It was not 
sufficient that they clear the sea-lanes of the bandits now infesting 
them; they must do their full share, and more, to guarantee that they 
should be kept free of pirates in future. Their responsibility in this 
must be proportionate to their enormous powers and resources, and 
their geographical position, their ideals, and their aspirations. 

The promotion of international justice and law was vital to 
America’s own security, and that security was founded on the control 
of the seas. Defensive thinking, as he called it, was dangerous—“a 
Maginot Line complex ’—America’s in having a Navy was 
defensive, but “when it comes to fighting the Navy must always 
act offensively”. They would keep the sea lanes open, wherever they 
might lead, to the end that “totalitarianism shall be defeated and the 
principle of free governments of free peoples be preserved”. If asked 


` 
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why they should provide both leadership and major force to insure 
against another war, or what business was it of theirs to police the 
seven seas, he would say, “My answer is history-made. Twice we have 
learned from bitter experience that, no matter how great our reluctance 
to participate, the world has grown so small, so inter-related, sc so inter- 
dependent, that try as we will we cannot escape”. 

rd Halifax arrived back in New York. 

Oct. 3.—President Roosevelt stated that he had asked Mr. Harriman 
to discuss with the Soviet Government the question of religious freedom 
in Russia. 

Te-was learnt that thé tanker 7: C. W heie, under Panamanian registry, 
had been sunk on Sept. 27, 450 miles east of Recife, Brazil. ‘Her crew 
was American; she was awaiting transfer to Great Britain, and sailing 
under British direction. 

Oct. 4—Mr. Hull told the press that the sinking of the vessel “seems 
to be another act of lawlessness and piracy and attempted frightfulness 
in connection with the general movement to drive péople off the 
Atlantic Ocean, which is part of a world movement of conquest’ 
Every nation had an inherent right of self-defence in meeting attacks 
which were part of an attempted conquest of the earth, and in such 
unusual circumstances abstractions of international law must be 
construed and dealt with in the light of self-defence. 

He pointed out that the United States was committed to the policy 
of doing her utmost to supply the material Britain needed, and “if 
we say that we can do no because some vessels which’ are tor- 
pedoed are under neutral flags our aid to Britain would drop to a 
minimum”. When the gees, Bie nations were moving against some 
new area for the of conquest it was part of their plan to seize 
control off the ers seas and then deny the rights of any country to 
defend itself. “If that aan be done no nation can defend itself,” he 
declared. 

It was announced that the aircraft industry delivered 1,914 military 
aircraft in September. 

Lord Halifax told the press that the actions President Roosevelt 
had taken regarding the protection of shipping carrying supplies to 
Britain, “dictated as they were, by the definite intetest of the United 
States, have been of immense value to us” 

Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in New York, and stated that he had 
information of the “utmost value” which he would convey to the 
President at once. ` 

Oct. 6.—Lord Halifax, ad ing the National Republican Club, 
said he had told people in England that substantially the American 
people were at one in feeling that they could not secure peace until 
Hitler and his had been destroyed. knew that aid to all 
countries was most immediate way of ing their weight felt 
in a businęss that touched them no less vitally than it touched the 
life of Great Britain or the other countries in the forefront of the fight. 

He had little doubt that if at any time American citizens became 
convinced that “this action or that” was essential for the achievement 
of the overriding purpose of defeating the Nazi dream of world domina- 
tion they would not hesitate to act. As to the military: situation 
he said they were now in “the battle for victory, which, when the time 


\ 
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is ripe, will be won, and will only be won by. a combination of bold, 
audacious, and well- -planned projects and of material strength to put 
them into tion”. 

Oct. 7. -President Roosevelt told the press that the decision of 
the Government of Panama increased the need for a rapid revision 
of the Neutrality Act. He also made it clear that he was dissatisfied. 
with the neutrality position, and said that what applied 2 years, or even 
6 months, ago- did not apply to-day. , 

- The President sent a message to the National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour sa that “only by united’ actiom 
can we turn back the Nazi threat. reestablishment of 
between labour organizations would be a patriotic step forward of 
incalculable value in the creation of national unity. Our programme 
of defence must be all out . . . This is no time to take chances with 
national safety through any stoppage of defence’ work or defence 
production, Yours is a t responsibility. Workers in bondage 
throughout the world nares you as ucers of the weapons of 
freedom to release them from slavery. I know you will not fail them.” 

The Secretary for the Interior announced that, “due to the greatly 
reduced sinkings in the Atlantic, Britain believes she can within a short 
period release temporarily 10 to 15 American tankers now hauling > 
oil for Britain”. 

Oct. 8.—A new Lease-Lend Bill amounting to $5,985 million was sent 
to the House of Representatives by the Appropriations Committee, 
with, a recommendation for swift passage. The Secretary of Agriculture, 

before the Committee, said the United States were going to be 
to furnish the amount of food necessary to take care ef about. 
one-fourth of the population of Great Britain. 

It was announced that in the first 7 months of 1941 aircraft and 
engines and equipment to a value of $284 million had been delivered to 
British air forces in various parts of the world. 

Col. Knox, broadcasting in Chicago, said that invasion of the Near 
East and the British Isles was “a certainty the moment the Nazi 
octopus cari get itself ready for the assault”, and the United States was ' 
on ri German list of “unfinished business”. 

9.—President Roosevelt's Message to Congress. (Ses “peaa 
aa The Supply, Priorities, and Alterations Board issued an 
order forbidding the starting of any public or private construction 
which would use materials critically necessary to the nation’s defence 
or to public health and safety. 

Oct. 10.—The House of Representatives passed, by 328 votes to 67, 
the Bill providing the further $5,985 million for the Lease-Lend pro- 
gramme. A pro made previously that no part of the appropriation 
should be used for aid to the U.S.S.R. was defeated by 217 votes to 162. 

President Roosevelt told the press that about one million young men 
—nearly half those examined—had been rejected as unfit for service in 
the Army owing to physical or mental defects, and said such a condition 
was an indictment of America. He cited.an Army report which said 
that some 200,000 of the men rejected could be rehabilitated. 

Dr. Grady’s statement in Manila regarding supplies to Japan. 
(See The Pai nes.) 

Oct. 11.-=The Navy Department announced that a German radio - 
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station had been discovered and disposed of in Greenland, and a small 
Norwegian vessel sent to establish the station captured with her crew of 
some 20 men. An agent of the Gestapo was captured on shore. 

The State Department announced that arrangements had been 
made with Japan, after many weeks’ discussions, under which 3 
Japanese ships would leave on Oct. 15, 20, and 22 bringing home 100 
Americans, and carrying on their return some 600 Japanese who 
desired repatriation. 

Oct. 13.—The President issued a formal statement saying that 
munitions for Russia were leaving United States ports oe ; 
and everything possible was being done to send material there to 
“the brave resistance which continues to be made”. Large A 
had gone in the previous few days and everything promised at the 
Moscow conference for October delivery would be sent before the 
month ended. 


Mr. Hull appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
read a statement on the Neutrality Act. When it was passed the 
Government did not contemplate the ruthless sinking of American 
ships, it pointed out, and recalled that in 1936 Germany, with 46 
other nations, adhered to an instrument binding herself not to sink 
merchant ships without iat or without making provision for the 
safety of the crews. 


American ships had been sunk, and the Neutrality Act, he said, 

“makes it impossible for American vessels to defend themselves on 
the high seas against the lawless forces seeking world domination”. 
He also gaid section 2 (excluding ships from war zones) should be 
modified or repealed. . 


Mr. Hull went on to say that: the eat aac of conquest was so 

. unusual that many Americans “do not at ive the danger to 
this country that this movement portends. This E ioe to realize and 
comprehend the vastness of the plan and the savagery of its unlimited 
objectives has been, and still is, the greatest single source of peril to 
those free peoples who are yet unconquered. The danger has come to 
us—it has been thrust upon us”. A further revision of the Act was 
“tmperatively required”. 

Mr. Stimson said he recommended the immediate repeal of the 
“humiliating provision” prohibiting the arming of merchant ships. 
This he said, would conduce to their regaining their self-respect on the 
ocean. He added that Section 2, “Which in effect closes to us the ; 
of those belligerent countries now recognized by Congress to be sektin 
our common enemy, has also been shown by current history to be 
entirely futile for deca plihiog the purpose for which it was enacted”. 

CoL Knox advocated a swift repeal of the arming ban, since the 
resultant risk would be “far less than the risk of allowing England to 


lose the war” 

It was learnt that a ferry air service was to be established between 
the United States and the West Coast of Africa to link up with the 
Sudan. Landing grounds and depots had been stahiki at places 

-across the African continent which would be serviced by American 
ground engineers. 








A 
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U.S.S.R. 


Sept. 30.—Moscow radio stated that “a second British air squadron” 
was now operating on the front in co-operation with the Soviet Air 
Force. 

Announcement of military agreement with Czechoslovakia. (Ses 
Czechoslovakia.) j 

Oct. 1.—A joint statement issued at the conclusion of the Moscow 
Conference by Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman announced that 
it had been decided that Russia should be granted practically every 
requirement for which the Soviet civil and military authorities had 
asked. Transport facilities had been fully examined and plans made to 
increase the volume of traffic from all directions. 

It was annpunced that the Soviet Government had supplied Britain 
and the U.S.A. with large quantities of raw materials which they needed 
urgently. M. Stalin had ed the two countries for “the bountiful 
supplies of raw materials, machine tools, and munitions”. Their assis- 
tance had been generous, and the Soviet forces would be enabled 
forthwith to strengthen their relentless defence and develop vigorous 
attacks. 

M. Molotov, speaking at the close of the Conference, described the 
aves of co-ordination of the war effort of the 3 Powers as “a decisive 

oe which an ety ope Suet om taal ice ow 
Hitlerite Fascism, however misleading the tem 
pieces of the latter in this or that sector of the front may appear”. 
He also said: “I wish to assure the re tatives of Great Britain 
and the United States that our will m the le with Hitlerite 
Germany is unbending, and that our conviction of victory over the 
sworn enemy of all freedom-loving countries is neste kable; ” It was 
necessary to finish for ever “the criminal band of enslavers and an- 
nexationists, at the head of which stands the curse of mankind”, and 
to achieve this it was “of particglarly great importance to frustrate 
their calculations, which consist in the-simple plan of annihilating One’s 
enemies separately, one after the other. The political significance of 
the Conference lies in the fact that it shows how decisively these 
intentions of Hitler's are frustrated, as there now exists opposing them 
the powerful front of freedom-loving nations headed by the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States”: 
Od. 4.—The Moscow wireless stated Hitler’s visit to Berlin was not 
Seri to open the Winter Help pe rosy “the Pia pny ‘reason lies 
deeper—namely, in the mood o people, who have 
Begone desperate by the failure of the ‘blitz’ war against Russia, 
by the war on two fronts, and by the bad living conditions in Germany 
. . After the ‘blitz’ failed he explained that operations were pro- 
ceeding according lan. Was it among Hitler’s plans that the mighty 
coalition of Todand the United States and Russia should agree to 
fight together until Hitleris defeated? Was it also according his plan 
that the campaign should go on through the winter?” 

M. Lozovsky issued a declaration reading, “In the Soviet Union the 
Churches are separated from the State. This means the State does not 
give an priority to this or that religion, and does not assume the cost 
of subsidizing the upkeep of churches, chapels, mosques, synagogues, 
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or any other religious building. Religion is a private matter for the 
Soviet citizen ... The Soviet Constitution provides not only the right 
to practise this or that religion, but also the right of the Soviet, citizen 
not to belong to any Church and to conduct anti-religious propaganda. 
The Constitution provides that freedom for practising any religion 
means that the religion of a Church or congregation will not be used 
for the overthrow of the existing régime.” The Government’s policy 
was clearly formulated in Article 124 of the Constitution. 

Oct. 5.—The Soviet Foreign Bureau issued figures of Russian and 
German losses showing their own as 230,000 killed, 720,000 wounded, 
and 178,000 missing. Losses in weapons were some 7,000 tanks, 
8,900 guns, and 5,316 aircraft. The German losses were over 3 million 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, with over 11,000 tanks, 13,000 guns, 
and 9,000 aircraft. 

Oct. 7.—M. Lozovsky told the press that “the Ke is PEET 
Experience has shown that the capture of cities does not mean final 
victory. The situation is becoming more complicated. Naturally, the 
Red Army is mobilizing all its forces to meet the new thrust”. 

The Moscow wireless reported that a violent snowstorm was raging 
around the city. 

Oct. 10.—The Moscow wireless announced that manganese deposi 
ofmillions of tons had been discovered in the Bashkir republic and at 
the southern end of the Urals. 

Oct. 11M. Lozovsky told the press that the people of Russia would 
not lay down their arms until the annihilation of every’ Nazi soldier on 
their soil had been carried out. 

Oct. 12.—The evacuation of women and children from Moscow went 





on throughout the day. 
Pravda declared thet “the is great. Complacency is a crime: 

The enemy has succeeded, by ing use of his numerical superiority, 
. . in pressing the Red Army. Our gallant men are... holding back 


the enemy advance, but, though strewing the ground with dead the 
enemy ig still advancing . . . We must not lull ourselves with the hope 
that if Hitler's bli has failed we shall succeed in defeating him 
with a short and rapid blow. No, the war which will be the undoing 
of German Fascism will be along war .. each Ao PATEA 
a new test, ThE TOORE SEDIONE OK EL The enemy has ed everything 
on this card. . 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 30.—Reports reaching abroad of the situation on Slovenia 
showed that the territory had been annexed by Germany, with orders 
that it be Germanized as soon as ible. The churches had been 
closed and many clergy arrested and robbed. 

Oct. 1.—Reports were current of attacks by dive-bombers on 
Shabatz, Prnjavor, Umka, and Gogatitch; also of the arrest of over 
-450 priests in Maribor diocese and of 275 at Ljubljana soon after the 
German occupation. 

Oct. 2.—Much damage was reported on the railways in the Banat, 
and the Germans ordered the whole population of local villages to 
take turns in ing the track at night. If this were ineffective 38 
“Communists” under arrest would be publicly hanged. The Banat 
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authorities appealed to all persons in hiding to surrender their arms 
and return to their homes, promising them an amnesty. 

Oct. 4.—Reports from Russian sources stated that a German Panzer 
division was moving through south Serbia to mop up bands of guer- 
tillas, and the Luftwaffe, in co-operation, had bombed Leskovatz and ' 
Nishumka. : 

Pavelitch announced that after any attack on German or Croat 
authorities 10 hostages would be shot for every suspect not caught 
within 10 days 

Oct. 11.—Reports from Italian sources stated that the Pavelitch 
regime in Croatia had lost all authority and was expected soon to come 
to an end. Pavelitch’s home was surrounded by special police with 


machine guns. Italian and see ieee vie reparts indicated that 
Croatia could not survive as a separate 
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NETHERLANDS INDIA AND DEFENCE IN THE 
PACIFIC 


NETHERLANDS INDIA, as an integral part of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, automatically abandoned neutrality and became a 
part of the Alhed Front against Germany when Holland was invaded 
on May 10, 1940. In common with other Powers in the Pacific, she 
stands for the maintenance of the status quo in that area. 

The great chain of islands lying across the Equator in the South 
Pacific, known as Netherlands India, are generally shown on small 
scale maps, and their magnitude is apt to be under-estimated. The 
two thousand or so islands of the group cover an area of over 735,000 sq. 
miles and provide homes for some 70 mullion people. That is to say, 
the area is about half that of European Russia (1939 boundaries), 
or nearly three times that of Japan and her immediate dependencies 
(excluding Manchuria). The length from the northern tip of Sumatra 
measured along the southern islands to the eastern frontier of New 
Guinea is some 3,000 miles, a distance about as great as that from 
Liverpool to New York. The islands are rich in natural resources, and 
many countries depend on them for substantial supplies of petroleum, 
rubber, tea, copra, quinine, and other commodities. Thanks to a 
liberal commercial policy, excellent methods of development, and good 
internal administration, the Powers most interested in the products 
of the Indies (as the Dutch call the islands) have been content that 
Government should rest in Dutch hands. But, since the outbreak 
of the European war and the development of Japan’s claim to dominate 
East Asia and its outlying islands, Netherlands India has been com- 
pelled to take energetic measures for defence. ; 

In the matter of defence she does not stand alone, because the 
security of the islands and the maintenance of control by a Power 
which does not follow an aggressive policy either politically or com- 
mercially are matters of primary interest to the United States and to 
Great Britain, and because the Netherlands Government is in alliance 
with Great Britain. As Mr. Cordell Hull said on April 17, 1940, when 
Japanese ambitions in the area were becoming vocal, “intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial to the 

1 For an account of the economic and political development of the vid 
soo Netherlands Overseas Territories, Information Department Papers No. 28, 1941. 
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‘cause of stability, peace, and security, not only i in the region of Nether- 
lands India, but in the entire Pacific area” 

‘The map on page 1789 shows how important the Malay eArchi- 
pelago is ın the British system of defence. Sumatra and British 
Malaya, with Singapore, the main British stronghold in the East, 
command the Straits of Malacca, the normal sea route from India to 
Australia. The line of islands screen the approaches to Australia 
and its northern coasts. They: proyide easy air communication between 
the main base of British defence at Singapore and British naval 
stations in Australia and New Zealand. Great Britain has di 
interest in the Archipelago, as the north and north-west of Borneo 
are British territories and the eastern half of the great island of New 
Guinea is in Australian hands. 

siandive E, for the out ying islands of that Acatipelago lt general 
defensive position, for the ou islands of that Archipelago lie close 
to the shores of Borneo. Bay in the Philippines is the farthest 
defence point of the United States in the Pacific, and guards her 
interests in the China Seas.1 The main base for naval defence in seas 
off south-east Asia is, of course, Singapore, where the heaviest battle- 
ships and cruisers can be docked, and, if necessary, repaired and’ 
°” refitted. The main base in Netherlands India is Soerabaya, which is 
capable of harbouring a large fleet, including cruisers, but not of' 
handling battleships. There is a small base farther east at Amboyna.’ 
Soerabaya stands about midway between Singapore and the Australian 
naval station of Port Darwin—750 nautical miles from Singapore and 
1,000 nautical miles from Port Darwin. The secondary base of 
. Ambo or Ambon, is nearer to Port Darwin than Soerabaya. It has 
a good harbour and some repairing facilities. The distance north from 
Soerabaya to Manila is about 1,800 miles. The nearest Japanese port 
is at the Palau or Pelew ‘Islands in the Japanése Mandated area, ' 
' where there is a good port and an air base, approximately 500 

miles from the northern outposts of the Archipelago. The Japanese- 
` occupied port of Saigon in Indo-China is about the same distance from 
Borneo 


The Japanese occupation of all the important defensive positions 
in southern Indo-China early this year was felt to be a direct menace? 
to English, Dutch, and American power in the areas surrounding ` 
the South China Sea, and the result been increased aid to China, 
and a virtual, though informal, agreement between the A.B.C.D. 
Powers to resist further Japanese on in south-east Asia. 
Evidence of co-operation and of the realization that defence here is.a 
', single problem is to be found in the conference at Manila at the” 
beginning of October, 1941, of the British and United States Com- 
manders-in-Chief in the Far East, Air Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham 
and Lt.-Gen. Douglas McArthur, together with General Magruder, 
the leader of the U.S. Mission to General Chiang Kai-shek, Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, many high American officers, and representatives from — 


‘| 1 For the situation in the Philippines, see the Bulletin of Aug. 23, 1941. 

1 For a lst of bases in the Pacific generally and a map, sco the Bullsin of 
March 22; 1941. 
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other Pacific countries. They were joined later by the then Chief of 
Staff Lt.Gen. Ter Poorten, who has since succeeded Berenschot as 
Commapder-in-Chief. Nevertheless, although there is close co-operation 
between Singapore and Batavia the situation is not formally as clear 
as it might be.1 

The only country whose position is undefined is Thailand, fea 
by a Japanese army on the Cambodian frontier. That State maintains 
a strict neutrality, and her possible inability to defend it is one of the 
dangers of the situation. 

But, though there is no doubt that all recognize defence in the 
Pacific to be a single problem, that Great Britain would come auto- 
matically, as an Allied Power, to the aid of Netherlands India if she 
were attacked, and that it is extremely unlikely that the United States 
would not also intervene, Dutch authorities, now as ever, Tely primarily 
on their own strong arm. 

In the last two years enormous strides have been made in the 
defence of the islands. Budget estimates for defence, which amounted 
to 76.4 million guilders in 1936, were 314.4 million guilders for 1941, 
or about 67 per cent of the total budget. Supplementary estimates 
for specific objects have been voted since the 1941 budget. Moreover, 
of contributions to the Prins Bernhard Fund, the general Dutch 
armament find, from Dutch colonies and friends in about 40 countries 
all ovér the world, by far the majority of the amounts, which reached 
a total of £1,450,000 in July, 1941, were contributed by the Dutch 
East Indies. This money has been used to offer the Royal Dutch 
Navy two Mator torpedi boats and 32 bombers, and, td the British 
Air Force, 85 Spitfires and 3 night fighters. 

The regular army is small, but it'is a professional, well-trained; 
well-equipped, and mechanized force, brought to a high degree of 
efficiency by Lt.Gen. G. J. Berenschot, Commander-in-Chief until 
his death in an aeroplane accident three weeks ago. Behind it there 
is a reserve of trained men who have seryed for shorter periods of 
from one to two years. Service in the army has been compulsory on 
Hollanders between the ages of 18 and 46 since the invasion of Holland 
in 1940, and recently conscription has been extended to the whole 
pepe after debate in the Volksraad (the Parliament of Nether- 

ds India) when acceptance of the measure was practically unanimous 
There were already considerable forces of militia recruited from the 
islanders. The position is, therefore, that there is a small efficient 
professional army, with large reserves which can be drawn on in case 
of need. A Home Guard has also been formed for local defence, and 
` this force is'to be armed as efficiéntly as the army. 


Every opportunity is given to the islanders to play a part in the 


defence of their country. The new officers’ training army and navy 


1 A well-informed correspondent of The Times ( (Sept. 22, 1941) puts the poss- 
bilities as follows. “For some reason or other the alliance, which is quite 
unambiguous in regard to the Etiropean war, has never been specifically extended 
to-the Malayman region. The absence of such a declaration does not seem to 
have prevented tion between Singapore and Batavia, and the jepenem 
must know this ” The wnter goes on to that “the Dutch would like most 
- of all to see the establishment of a fo ‘A.B.C.D front’ mm the shape of, an 

alliance between Australia, Britain (in Singapore and Malaya), Chma, and the 
Dutch East Indies”. ~. 
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schools which have been started are open to natives as well as to 
Hollanders. Many natives are being trained as pilots, gunners, and 
observers for the Air Force.’ No less than 20 per cent of natives aecepted 
for training for the Air Force in the first full year of war qualified 
as ie : 

population is not evenly distributed. Over 40 millions, some 
woli of the total at the census of 1930, are concentrated in the 
relatively small islands of Java and Madura, and large areas of Borneo 
and New Guinea are still under jungle. The total population has 
risen since then, but the distribution is probably approximately the 
same, though the policy of settling families from Java in the Outer 
Islands is being steadily pursued. Since the war the defence system, 
which was concentrated in Java, has been extended to cover the main 
strategic points in other islands of the Archipelago. 

In an island State including some two thousand islands in addition 
to the considerable land masses of the larger islands, the problem is 
mainly one of naval and air defence. In the narrow waters of these 
seas a small navy and good coastal defences may play a considerable 

. The Royal Netherlands Navy works in close co-operation with 
the British Naval Commander-in-Chief in China, and Dutch warships 
perce actively in the hunting of Nazi raiders in the West Pacific, 

in peace time the main force of the Navy of the Netherlands 
was based on the Indies, and there it still 1s, although some units have 
acted with the British Navy ın other areas. It includes cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, and a variety of auxiliary vessels, minelayers, 
minesweepers, etc. There is not much information available of how 
this had been reinforced since May, 1940. But Vice-Admiral Helfrich, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Netherlands Navy in the Indies, told the 
Volksraad in August that the naval forces had been increased by one’ 
cruiser, a number of locally-built torpedo-boats, several squadrons of 
minesweepers also built in the Indies, numerous patrol craft, flying 
boats and trainer aircraft»and fast motor boats. Chartered tankers 
had been made available for the Navy, the number of naval guns had 
been largely increased, and merchant ships were now armed. 

When Holland was invaded, most of the Dutch Navy escaped, and 
ships under construction were destroyed. Even the cruiser Heems- 
kerok, a destroyer, and some submarines still in the dockyard half 
completed were towed to a British harbour.! 

A considerable amount of construction is now carried on in the 
Indies. ` Before the war shipbuildmg and ship-repairing facilities had 
increased, and much work formerly done at Singapore and Hong-kong 
was being carried out in the shipyards of Soerabaya and Batavia, 
which produced ships for inter-island trade and police purposes. Since 
the war minelayers and auxiliary naval vessels have been built there. 

The Dutch mercantile marine has rendered substantial service to 
the Allied cause, and'it may be mentioned that 19 German ships 
confiscated in the Indies in May, 1940, are now in use. 

As the Allied Governments have recognized the Netherlands’ claim 
to a certain eee of the tonnage now building in the British 
Empire and United States, the pressure on the mercantile marine 


iMr Wullem Arriens in an addreas to the Anglo-Batavian Society in London 
im August, 1941. 
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will be eased. The Netherlands Indies are, however, building for 
themselves. It was reported in July that the new shipbuilding yards 
at Semarang will be ready during the next few months, whenga start 
will be made with la down the keel of the first 10,000 tonner ever 
built in the Indies. The necessary machinery is being p urchased in the 
United States. Four ships a year are to be fondest the hulls will 
be made at Semarang, and the ships will be finished and equipped at 
Tandjong-Priok, Soerabaya, or-even in Australian yards. The ships 
will be welded and not riveted, as the native shipbuilders make good: 
welders, but have no experience of riveting. 

Equally important is air defence. The sea lanes around the islands 
are so narrow that aeroplanes based on airports far enough inland to | 
be safe om the guns of warships can dominate the ap roaches to the 
‘islands for thousands of miles.1 The Archipelago is excellently supplied 
with ai and landing-fields, because communication by air Pas 
been well developed for many years and is, indeed, in many cases, the 
only way-in which regular contact can be maintained with remote 
, places. The aircraft used are mainly of Americah make (the first 
large contract was negotiated by the Government at Batavia with the 
Glenn Martin Co. in 1915), and the Air Force is now supplied with 
Glenn Martins,‘ Lockheeds, Curtisses, Brewsters, and R , which 
are usually assembled in Netherlands India workshops by local labour. 
‘Fhe Navy is also provided with sea-planes. On July 26 it was announced 
that a-large number of Catalina flying-boats had been procured and 
would be flown oe from San Diego, California, via Hawaii, Guam, 
and the Phili 

The Air oie ala Povia training establishments for pilots. 
and other airmen, many of whom are now sering la Dutch ‘planes’ 
working side by side with RAF. squadrons urope. The first 
batch of pilots trained in Netherlands India arrived in Great Britain 
in March, 1941. These officers.were transferred to the R.A.F.; some of 
them man aircraft presented by free Dutchmen to the Force. 

Such are the forces'which defend the last stretches of the road from 
Great Britain to Australia. Netherlands India forces stand ready to 
defend not only their own territory, but, in self- rotection, to do their 
utmost to repel any attack on the line stret from Malaya to 
Australia. The ends of that line belong to Britain and the centre of 
the line is the East Indies itself.* 

Finally, it may be said that strong defences’ have been provided 
, for the oilfields of Sumatra and of Borneo, which could’be put out of . 
service before any aggressor could seize them. 

From the point of view ‘of economic war poten Gahan Netherlands 
‘ India takes an important place in the Allied ats Her were 
present as observers at the Eastern Grow ly Council, at Delhi 
of Interested Allied Powers for the supply ai ied armies east of 
Suez. Relations with Australia have grown steadily closer, as industry 
and production are in ei respects complementary between the 
two countries. Purchases of armamerits and munitions are mostly 


pas ls ae ce J Berenschot in an article published after his death by the 
Telegraph, Oct. 28, 1941. 
t, loc. c 
* Seo the Builans of Nov, 2, 16, and 30, 1840,: 
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placed in the-United States, where large credits have been provided 
by the Dutch Government, and representatives of the United States 
Services Mission, including Major-General Glazett, visited Batavia 
last August to discuss the delivery of war materials. The forei 
minister, Mr. van Kleffens, and the colonial minister visited the 
United States in March, on their way back from the Indies. 

Japan joined the Axis Powers on Rent. 27, 1940, when the ten years’ 
pact between Germany, Itdly, and Japan was signed in Berlin, pro- 
viding for mutual recognition of the “new order” and war in common 
against any intervening Power. At that time Netherlands India 
was seeking peaceable agreement with Japan on the exchange of goods, 
although it is now known! that excessive demands were made on the 
Indies immediately after’ the Germar invasion of Holland.. A large 
Japanese mission arrived at Batavia in September, 1940, to open 
negotiations, which made slow progress. The Japanese asked for 
permission to explore and open up undeveloped areas, for a freer 
entry for Japanese traders and professional men, for the establishment 
of an air lme from Japan" and for mining and fishing rights. Agreement 
proved impossible, and in June, 1941, the negotiations were dis- 
continued, with polite and even cordial expressions on either side. 
Meanwhile private Japanese negotiators with the oil companies in 
Netherlands India had had better success, and agreement was reached 
at Bandoeng on Nov. 14 for export to Japan of about 900,000 
tons of oil over the next six to twelve months “in addition to the 
quantities which the companies (the Mitsui interests) import to meet 
their quota of the trade in Japan”. Aviation fuel, which is required 
for the Netherlands India Air Force, was not mcluded in the Agreement, 
which was renewed in May, 1941. . 

As already explained, a turn for the worse occurred in relations with 
doan when the Japanese army occupied southern Indo-China in 
Joly, 1941, and threats were directed towards Thailand. The British 
Government, said Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on July 25, 
regarded these developments as a potential threat to their own 
territories and interests in the Far . They had been in close 
communication with the United States and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and with Dominion Governments. Mr. Sumner Welles had spoken 
even more plainly the day before.» The upshot was the adoption of 
measures by the United States and Great Britain, followed on July 29 
by Netherlands India, to freeze Japanese credits in their countries, 

This action meant a very serious sacrifice for’ Netherlands India, 
which, under war conditions in 1940, had taken nearly a quarter of her- 
imports from Japan and had now to find other accessible sources. As 
a Times special correspondent pointed out (Sept. 22) the action taken 


1 See a broadcast by Radio Orange on Sept. 8, 1941. “Acceptance would have 
meant that the mupp y of some of the most essential raw materials would have 
indirectly passed Germany, our vile arch-enemy. The Dutch Government 
were prepared to arrange that Japan could obtain those_raw maternals which , 
they need for its own use, but further than that, the Government was not 

to go.” i 7 
ae e agreement made with Portugal ın October for the construction of a 
Japanese air-ine from the Pelew Is to the Portuguese half of Timor in, the 
Archipelago aroused some distrust ; 
'3 Seo the Bulletin of Ang. 9, pp. 1058-9, 
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meant a large forward step. Though the Dutch had suspected Japanese 
designs, they desired to keep on good terms with oie “They felt 
that half their victory in the economic talks was that Mr. Y wa 
had left Batavia on the most amicable terms with their own negotiators. 
They parted nominally as good friends who had agreed to differ on a 
knotty problem.” . 

The measures taken did not necessarily mean cessation of trade, but 
large reductions were inevitable under a system of licence applied to all 
transactions other than those concluded before the decision was taken. . 
But it was reported in August that quantities of Netherlands India 
raw materials which would under normal circumstances have gone to 
Japan were being diverted to Soviet, Russia. There have been many 
Japanese’reports that trade talks were being renewed with Batavia. 
The Netherland authorities, however, have stated emphatically that 
recent discussions, “far frorn being connected with trade expansion, are 
exclusively concerned with the execution of the freezing measures”. 

i - . ‘M: B. 


ITALY’S ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 


ON no country not actually invaded has the impact of war fallen so 
heavily aS upon Italy. In the first place, Italy’s economy is perhaps 
the least fitted to bear the strain of war of any in Europe: in the second 
place, her adventures in the 5 years before 1940 had placed a greater 
strain upon her, relatively to her capacity to bear strain, than id the 
case with any of the other European belligerents; and thirdly, none of 
the belligerents (probably not even France) so completely miscalculated 
the course of the war before entering it. The factors of weakness in her 
pre-war and her wartime position repay study. 


THE ITALIAN ECONOMY, BEFORE THE WAR : 

A very obvious fact about Italy, but one which apparently escaped 
her rulers and many other people, is that she-has not the slightest 
chance, under modern conditions, of maintaining the position of a Great 
Power. Before 1914, the dépendence of war-making power upon the 
high development of certain kinds of industry was far less than it is ' 
now, and a country with a fairly large population, political unity, the 
knowledge of oe military organization, and some few arsenals 
could present that appearance of strength which conferred the highest 
political status. After 1918 these qualifications still retamed some, 
validity, because the countries which had shown that they alone could 
stand the enormous strain of modern war were disarmed, or disarmed 
themselves, to such a degree that lesser Powers with more bellicose 
Governments could still maintain forces which were fairly strong 
relatively to the strongest in the world. , 

This last point may be illustrated forcibly with statistics. In 1933/4, 
before Italy had started the ae oes expenditure connected with her 
` Abyssinian adventure, her itary expenditure was equivalent to 
_ about £70 million, as compared with {£93 million for the United 
Kingdom, £160 million in France (where the Maginot Line was then 
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under construction), and somewhat more than í 100 million each for the 
United States, Japan, and (probably) ) Germany. Yet this expenditure 

resented about 7 per cent of her national income (as estimated by 
Gmi for 1931)—a proportion more or less equalled only in Japan, and 
to be compared with 5 or 6 per cent’in France, about 3} per cent in 
Germany, less than 24 per cent in Britain, and little more than 1 per 
cent in the United States. 

In the present war, however, the full weakness of Italy stands 
revealed. War depends more than ever before upon industrial produc- 
tion of certain advanced kinds, which have been developed to a very 
high pitch by the main -belligerents. In Italy heavy industry, which 
lies at the base of armament-production, is hampered by an almost 
complete lack of fuel and raw material, and has to depend mostly upon 
imports of coal, ore, and scrap. Even supposing that such imports 
and imports of finished products to supplement Italy’s production are 
obtainable in sufficient quantity, the capacity of Italy to pay for them 
is limited by the low surplus o production over the bare necessities of 
Lr ae ee Only in the north of Italy is the 
standard of living (and efore a capacity to afford resources for 
transfer to export or war industries) comparable with that in the 
wealthier countries of Western Europe—and there it is much lower 
than, say, in Britam—while in the south the rapidly increasing 


population presses upon the means of subsistence, with the result that C 


the standard of life is as low as in the Balkans. There exist, in fact, 
neither the specialized resources for the support of modern wär, nor a 
sufficient surplus of general resources to make possible the purchase 
of them. 

What resources Italy had, moreover, she had uandered. Her most 
important resource, from the: point of view of defence, was the friend- 
‘ship of Britain,- who, by virtue of her naval power and her control 
of the vital outlet of the Mediterranean, was the Power best able either 
to injure or to help Italy. Since she deliberately threw this away, it is 
perhaps not surprising that her economic resources also were squandered 
with such complete irresponsibility. 

Extraordinary expenditure in Italian East Africa in the six years 
1934-5 to 1999-40 amounted to nearly 52 milliard lire. The bill pre- 
sented to the Spanish Government for materials of war used in Italy’s 
Spanish adventure was 7¢ milliard lire. In all, the cost of national 
defence and war in the six years mentioned above was nearly 108 
milliards—a total consistent with the Finance Minister’s statement on 
April 28, 1941, that Thie cost of Wat ii kits penod had beeg Szmilliard 
lire 

What do these enormous figures mean? To get their equivalent in 
sterling, it is probabl M justifiable to use the pre-war rate of about 95 
lire to the £, since, British and Italian price-levels, at this rate of 
exchange, were not dissimilar. This makes the total expenditure con- 
‘nected with active military operations and the holding down of con- 
quered territory between 1934 and 1940 equivalent to about £870 
million, or an average of £145 million per year. The significance of this 
expenditure for Italy, however, can be illustrated only by relating it to 
her national income. For 1931, this was estimated by Gini at 65 milliard 
lire: for the six years 1934-40, it may have averaged 80 or 100, so that 
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the Finance Minister's “82 milliard lire spent on war”' amount to 
14 or 17 cent of the national income for the period concerned. The 
burden of this for a poor country is further illustrated by the fagt that 
Italy’s whole ordinary revenue in these six years has ranged from 18} 
to 32 milliards, averaging 24 milliards, so that the war expenditure 
has been about 57 per cent of ordinary revenue. 

Italy’s period of non- erence was an extremely expensive one., 
The financial year ending June 30, 1940, which included only one 
month of hostilities, saw expenditure raised from the 40 milliards of , 
the previous year to over 60 milliards, of which 33 milliards was 
devoted to the armed forces and war preparation, in addition to , 
another 24 milliards t by the Ministries of Italian Africa and East 
Africa largely upon anena of order there. The magnitude 
of the war reparations is indicated b by Mussolini’s list, given in his 
apologia after the British Victories in Cyrénaica, of the war material ' 
sent to North Africa—a mass of material several times larger than that 
at the disposal of the British forces into whose hands. most of it had 
fallen. That these costly preparations were of no avail must be ascribed 
mainly to general lack Chen thusiasm for the war and bad leadership, 
as well as to defects of quality in much of the material provided. 


Tae Impact oF WAR 
There i is no doubt that .the Italians expected to have to face only a 
very short war.. The best evidence for this is their failure to accumulate 
‘large stocks of fuel and materials in the period of non-belligerency, , 
during which they passed on most of their surplus imports to their ' 
Axis partner. Ther monthly cost which (according, again, to the Finance 
Minister) the war was expected to mvolve, was, however, high— 
perhaps short but energetic campaigns in Africa, Greece, etc., were ` 
expected, or perhaps the hi h estimates were arrived at only when it was 
seen that British resistance was not going to collapse, as had at first 
been expected. At all events, the Finance Ministry is stated.to have 
anticipated a war cost of 10 milliard lire per month, and it was with 
satisfaction that Count Thaon di Revel announced that the actual 
cost, which had been 7 milliards in July, 1940, and 5.6 milliards in 
December, had fallen to 5.4 milliards in March, 1941. Since this fall 
was presumably due in large measure to the fact that the British 
Kir had relieved the Italians of the necessity or the possibility 
are RADEN on most of the forces originally in Africa, it 
d, however y appr to be a matter for self-congratulation: 
For the first full fan year of war (ending June 30, 1941), 
névertheless, the: total ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of the: 
State had risen from 6) milliards in the previous year to 96 milliards, 
while ordinary revenue had actually contracted to just over 31 mil- 
liards. What this represents can be appreciated. only in the light of a 
knowledge of the price-changes which had taken place in the mean- 
is and these, for a number of reasons, are obscure. In the first 
pee the publication of the cost of living index ceased in July, 1939. 
ndly, though the prices fixed’ by the controlling authorities are. 
known, control is completely unable to prevent the development of 
black markets, of importance com. le with or greater than that of. 
_ the legal markets, in which much higher prices are paid. A number of 
i ; 
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controlled food prices in the middle of 1941 showed an average rise of 
nearly 100 per cent since October, 1939. Further indications of the 
‘price rise are given by the decision on June 13, 1941, to raise the number 
of one-lira notes in circulation by 40 per cent and ‘the number of two- 
lire notes by 50 per cent, and oy the increase in family allowances, 
which were raised by 40 ee cent in March, 1941, and doubled in June. 
` It seems fairly certain t the cost of living has at least doubled since 
the ie of the war, for the selling prices of food as a whole must 
nsiderably higher than the controlled prices, and this may be set 
the smaller price-rise in other commodities and services. If ' 
„the prices of goods and services bought by the State have more or less 
doubled, as seems not unlikely, the aL ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure in the first full year of war must have been equivalent 
to about £600 or £700 million, and the war expenditure to about £400 
or £450 million. What percentage this‘represents of the national 
income it is impossible to say with any certainty—perhaps a third 
would be a reasonable proportion: to’ assign in view of the available 
evidence—but it is quite certain that, while the economic war-effort 
is not in absolute magnitude (probably no er than-that of 
Canada, which has little more than a quarter of Italy’s population), 
the burden which it imposes‘upon the population is extremely heavy. 

The real burden can perhaps best be appreciated by,considering the 
standard „of living imposed (nominally) by the existing van a 
system. The fuel ration for the coming winter is to be sufficient only 
for 40 days’ heating: the bread ration varies from 7 oz. per day for 
‘women ‘and children to 14 oz. for heavy workers. The fat and oil 
ratiom was reduced in February, 1941, to 3$ oz. per head per week. 
Pasta, cheese, and vegetables are also rationed, ‘and meat practically 
unobtainable. 

In spite of these reductions in consumption by the population, 
Italy has been unable to furnish to Germany, or to other countries 
‘ with which she had trade agreements, enough-exports to meet her 
obligations, and since June the provision of mili supplies from 
Germany has been at Germany’s expense, while Italy has: been 
responsible for the feeding of the German troops stationed in the 
country and its colonies. The debts of Italy tọ the Reich, moreover, 
have been largely paid by the labour of the Italian workers in Germany 
(of whom there were 132,000 in April last), since a large part, at any 
rate, of their earnings is credited to Italy in the clearing. The simple 
fact is that Ital ’s demand for imports is increased in many directions 
by the war effort, while the markets for almost half her pre-war 
merchandise exports have been cut off, antl her tourist income,’ which 
used to pay for something like a quarter of her imports, is completely 
lost, so that her international position during the war is hopelessly 
unbalanced in the absence of large foreign loans. These loans, or the 
equivalent, Germany is supplying, the price being Italy’s independence. 

It is clear from these considerations that Italy is in a ly un- 

happy position, but the conclusion should not be drawn that a 

pse” is imminent. . The control of the situation is liable, at any 
time when such an event threatens, to pass out of Italian hands 
altogether, and it is obvious that the Germans are succeeding at present 
in eee down many ESPRE even more resentful of their čontrol, 
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and even more openly hostile to them, than are the Italians. Italy is‘ 
strategically important, and has some-industrial capacity, a few food- 
stuffs and materials, and plenty of man-power which the Germans 
consider important, and the Germans brente find means to 
hold the Italians in their un et haar Da ership” as long as their 
general power lasts. The revolt of Italy agginst the present régime, 

and against Germany, which-is bound to come in the end, can come 
successfully only as Pere of the general disintegration of German power 
in Europe. 

A.J. B. 


LORD BEAVERBROQE S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, 
OCTOBER 23 


LORD BEAVERBROOK gave the House of Lords on Oct. 23 an 
account of the Moscow Conference. The Russians had lost a great deal 
of industry, a very serious loss, but one about which they should not . 
be too depressed. They could campare the position in Moscow some- 
what with the position of Britain in May, 1940. How had Britain 
faced the situation? She had at once turned to other countries and 
reconstructed her imports of industrial materials. The driving force 
for this came from the-Prime Minister, and it was he who reconstructed 
their industrial resources. He was “‘not only the leader of the orchestra, 
but he made the instruments, wrote the music, and taught us how to. 
play the instruments’. The nation went to work. There was no 
exertion labour was not ready to make; people worked incessantly, 

seizing only a few hours of rest so that the country’s resources mig t 


be built up again. 
The Russians, he believed, would be able to reconstruct their indus- 
trial resources. There was an immense ind out of reach of the 


enemy. Beyond the Volga and the Urals were the 2 principal arsenals, 
a vast new steel plant, another farther east, and heavy engineering 
works, all 900 miles from the position taken up by the Germans. That 
group of industries was capable of immense protuction, and Stalin 
had told him that, by a process which he called leap-frog, industries 
had been moved back, and moved again, as the enemy made further- 


eS 
elp to flow to Russia immediately after Mr. Churchill’s 
i on June 22, a continuous export of valuable munitions from 
en and up to the day the mission arrived in Moscow. Stalin then told 
them what the tank‘and airfraft output was before the invasion, what 
had been lost, and what the existing production was. Forthwith, the 
British and American missions promised at’ once to restore from the 
supplies in England and in America ‘everything they had lost up till 
then. This was only possible because Britain was ready to give up 
American production already ear-marked for her, a decision which at 
once placed them im a position of confidence and trust with Stalin. 
It was plain almost at once, too, that Stalin was determined to ask 
only for the things he urgently. required, and not just to take all he 
could get hold of. He had an immense knowledge of munitions, far 
. Superior to his (the speaker's) own. 
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Stalin told them much about the German tactics, and said that no ° 
tank had appeared so far with armour heavier than 3in. The armour 
in tanks varied from 1 to 2ġ ins., with only 1 in: on the top. There was 
no improvement in the types of tank and aircraft; the same type were 
being used as were used in France in 1940. The war, he considered, 
was a tank war—essentially a tank, rather than an aircraft war; he 
believed it would eventually be decided by tanks and aircraft in co- 
operation, and, when complete co-ordination of the two working 

” together was achieved, then he thought the war might be settled. War 
depended upon the motor, he added, and the country producing the 
“most and best motors was sure of winning. Mr. Harriman had oke 
* pleased at that. 

It was in raw materials that Stalin took most interest, and they were 
able to promise him practically all he asked for—eluminium, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, jute, cobalt, brass, rubber, Phosphor, shellac, and 

` diamonds. The Americans promised oil an petrol—everything he 
needed to keep his reserves up to a certain figure, and he was very 
gratified, and showed it too. 

At the end of 15 hours spent with Stalin in 4 days the Russian 
Premier handed them a-statement, written in ink, declaring the 
perfect unanimity shown by the Conference and “the close co-operation 
of the three Powers in their common effort to gain victory over the 
mortal enemy of all freedom-loving nations”. He then produced a list 
of raw materials which Great Britain had asked for, and said that, with 
3 exceptions, he proposed to supply them all—pitch, chrome, , potash, 

esite, potassium, timber, and canned salmon. Mr. Churchill had 
then telegraphed to Stalin indicating that AT promised to 
Russia in October was already on the way before he (Lord Beaverbrook) 
. returned. Furthermore, necessary locomotives and rolling stock for 
Persia for the re-equipment of the railways were already in the process - 
of delivery. 

As soon as he got back to London other materials which had been 
a over because he could not give an answer to the Russians on the 

t were made available, and they had now sent, or promised to send 
ver, steel, phosphates, ‘and large quantities of machine tools, army 
boots, and army cloth. They tad al also forwarded a considerable 
quantity of wheat, taken from their own stocks in Canada, and were 
now shipping large e of sugar, taken from stocks in England. 

He continued: “It would be wrong’to conceal from you that the ` 
burden on our production is very heavy indeed. We have promised to 
the fullest extent, and we have given more than some persons may 
approve. We have given tanks to such an extent that we must have 
an immense increase in output. I expect to be able to carry through a 
tank programme which will not leave us entirely bàre here, although 
the burden is great.” ' j 

He was quite sure their workmen would give them everything they 
required of them, but he reminded them that it was not only a Tom 
of providing tanks, but of sending the accessories to go with them, of 
despatching the tanks fully equipped and ready to fight. They now had 
plenty of raw materials, and enough machine tools, and the machine- 
tool plant was adequate, provided they ‘got additional tools from 
America. It only~ remained, then, to recruit labour to the fullest 
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extent. Labour was the only shortage, and night shifts must be started 
everywhere. 

Finally, he would tell the workmen that when they had dong their 
job and provided the tanks, guns, aircraft, and so on they must be 
prepared to leave the workshops and take up the weapons they had 
made to defend the country. “When the attack comes on Britain, 
as it surely will, rest assured the whole population will be involved”, he 
said, ‘just as the whole population of Moscow is involved in the defence 
of the capital now.” If Germany could “do Russia down” to the 
extent that she could not attack, but only fight to retain the part of 
the country not yet overrun—if the enemy were even successful in 
containing Russia—pinning her down to a defensive war, “then for - 
a certainty the dark terror will inflict its horrors upon our people”. 


PRESIDENT ROQSEVELT’S NAVY DAY ADDRESS, 
OCTOBER 27 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT spoke at the Navy Day banquet in ' 
Washington on Oct. 27 and recalled that it was exactly 5 months 
since he proclaimed the existence of a state of emergency, and then 
referred to the attacks made on American destroyers on Sept. 4 and 
Oct. 17. “We have wished to avoid shooting”, he said, ‘but the 
shooting has started. And history has recorded who fired the first 
shot.” In the long run, however, all that mattered was who fired the 
last ; 


He then emphasized that America had been attacked. The Kearny 
was not just a Navy ship, she belonged to every man, woman, and 
child of the nation, and he enumerated the 12 States from which the - 
dead and wounded on board had come. Hitler’s torpedo, in fact, was 
directed at every American, and his purpose was to frighten the 
American people off the high seas. It was not the first time he had 
misjudged the American spirit; and that spirit was now aroused. 
The freedom of the seas was now, as it had always been, the fundamental 
policy of the Government. 

Hitler had often protested, he went on, that his plans for conquest 
did not extend across the Atlantic. : The entire design , of his new world ° 
order proved otherwise. “I have m my possession’, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, “a secret map, made in Germany by Hitler’s Government . 
of South America and part of Central America as Hitler proposes to 
reorganize it. There, in South America are 14 separate countries. The 
geographical experts of Berlin, however, have ruthlessly obliterated 
all existing boundary lines, and have divided South America into 5 
vassal States, bringing the whole continent under their domination. 
And they have so arranged it that the territory of one of these new 
puppet States includes the Republic of Panama and our great life-line, 
the Panama Canal.” 

The Government also had another docuinent made in Germany— 
a detailed plan for the abolition of all existing religions, and for the 
seizure of the property of all the Churches by the eich. The clergy 
were to be for ever silenced under penalty of the concentration camps, 
“where eyen now so many fearless men are being toftured because they 
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‘placed God above Hitler. There would be set up an international Nazi 

Church, which would be served by orators sent out by the Nazi 
Government. In place of the Bible the words of Mein Kampf would 
be im and enforced as Holy Writ.” The God of blood and iron 
would take the place of the God of love and mercy. 

He went on to say that “these truths” would, of course, be 
hotly denied next day in the controlled Axis press. And some Ameri- 
cans would continue to insist that Hitler’s ao need not worry them, 
and the protestations of these people would as usual be paraded with 
applause’ throughout the Axis press and radio. The motive of such- 
people, however, was not the point at issue, which was that Nazi 
propaganda continued in desperation to seize upgn such’ isolated 
statements as poe of American disunity. The Nazis had made up 
their own list of modern American heroes; 1t was fortunately a short list. 

Continuing, he said ‘‘the-forward march of Hitlerism can be 
—and will be stopped. Very simply, very bluntly, we are pledg 
He our own oar in the destruction of Hitlerism. And when we ie 

elped to end the curse of Hitlerism we shall help to establish a new 
` which will give to decent people e here a better chance to 
five and prosper in security, in freedom, and in faith”. 

Their primary task was to provide each day more and more arms 
for the men who were fighting, and it was the nation’s will that these 
arms should be deli to those who needed them. In’ defiance 
. of that will their ships had been sunk and their sailors , and this 
they did not propose’to take lying down. He referred to the votes to~ 
amend the Act of Neutrality and said “that is the course of honesty 
and realism’’. Their ships must be armed, and they must be free to 

American goods into the harbours of their friends. “It can never 
be doubted”, he declared, “that the goods will be delivered by this 
nation, whose Navy believes in the tradition of ‘Damn the torpedoes; . 
full aa ahead’... Our output must be multiplied. We cannot be 

Dey. the selfish obstruction of a small but dangerous minority 
eae industrial managers who hold out-for extra profits or for “Business 
as usual’. We cannot be hampered by the selfish obstruction of a small 
but dangerous minority of Labour leaders who are a menace to the 
true cause of labour itself as well as to the nation as a whole”. 

The lines of their essential defence now covered all the seas. The 
Navy was ready for action—indeed, units of it in the Atlantic patrol 
were in action. Their new Army was developing the strength needed 
for defence and the men were worthy of the proudest traditions of the 
Army; “but traditions cannot shoot down dive-bombers or destroy 
tanks”, and that was why they must provide for their soldiers equi 
ment and, weapons better than those of any other army on ae 7 
This was what they meant by Total National Defence, and jts first 
objective was to stop Hitler. He could be ‘stopped, and could be 
compelled to dig in, and that would be the beginning of his downfall,’ 
because dictatorship of that type could live only through ponnnung 
victories. : 

After a tribute to the resistance of the Rusin people he said great 
qe of the arms they needed were going to them from both 

ritain and the United States, but the need would continue, and their 
Hep must go on. “ : 
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In conclusion, he referred to the spirit of adventure, enterprise, and 
individual independence of the American people, the qualities which 
had led them to develop the country, and ae ours has been the story 
of vigorous challenges which have been accepted and overcome °. . and 
we have come out of them-the most powerful nation—and the freest— 
in all history. To-day, in the face of this newest and greatest challenge, 
we Americans have cleared our decks and taken our battle stations. 
We stand ready in the defence of our nation... .” 


‘OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


October 14 (Tuesday) i s 


f WESTERN EUROPE 
. AIR OPERATIONS 

-. Air Ministry: Against Germany: Düsseldorf, Cologne, and other 
targets in West Germany bombed in night, also Boulogne docks by a 
small force. Shipping off Dutch and French coasts attacked by Coastal 
Command. Five aircraft missing. During day supply ships off Norway~ - 
attacked, 2 hit with torpedoes and crew of third abandoned . ship. 
Jn patrols over Channel area a goods train machine-gunned, a patrol 
vessel attacked, and a Heinkel shot down. All aircraft return 

German : Several British aerodromes bombed in night. 

In patrols over Channel area previous day 31 British aircraft destroyed; 
one German lost. Bombs dropped in night in various places in West 
Germany and in northern coastal areas; 5 raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy attacked off British coast ‘ss m.t.bs. 
on night of Oct. 12, and 6 armed cargo ships sunk. No German 
casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian Spinone Fighting everywhere, Sa fierce in 
Vyazma, Briansk and Kalinin sectors. Mariupol! evacuated. On 
Oct. 11 122 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost, and on Oct. 12 
89 German and 23 Russian. During day 14 raiders brought down near 
Moscow. Supplementary: In western sector many attempts RE 
during day to force Soviet defences, resulting in very heavy losses bass 
one p over 700 Germans killed, and in all operations of the oe on 
the western front German casualties at least 13,000. In one southern 
sector previous oe least 6,000 German casualties, and 54 tanks, 
190 trucks with try, etc., and 23 guns destroyed. 

Irvestia: Fierce fighting round Orel. Meeting with stubborn resis- 
tance Germans forced to hurl in fresh forces, including another tank 
division, and were m 6 to 7 fierce tank assaults every day. Resis- 
-tance in air and on ground slowed down advance, but enemy persisting 
. in efforts to break through. . - 

Moscow wireless: Vyazma sector reported powerful reinforcements 
teaching Timoshenko, but vastly superior enemy forces continued to 
advance, one wee of thrust lowe down. Briansk sector reported 
new ee en up and fresh German onslaughts beaten back. 
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Retreat from Briansk orderly and well organized, and troops withdrawn 
intact. 

German communiqué: Operations taking their prescribed course. In 
all sectors enemy throwing in all their reserves. Berlin wireless: Forces 
encircled in Vyazma region now definitely wiped out; destruction in 
pocket round Briansk continuing Prisoners now over 500,000, and 
total since June 22 far more than 3 million. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: ‘Submarines m Mediterranean sank a medium-sized 
steamer and a 3,000 ton motor ship, and hit ‘with several torpedoes a 
vessel of 4,000 tons, later seen aground. ; 

Dutch Admiralty: A submarine sank a laden supply ship of some 
3,500 tons. ; 

R.A.F.: Oil installations in Piraeus harbour bombed on night of 
Oct. 12, causing fires. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: In Eastern Mediterranean early previous day 
torpedo-carrying aircraft surprised a formation of 2 battleships and 
several cruisers; a battleship hit and a cruiser of 10,000 tons hit and 
left listing heavily. All aircraft returned safely. Micaaba aerodrome, 
Malta, attacked from low level at dawn; 3 aircraft on ground destroyed 
and several damaged, and 2 more shot down in air combat. No Itali 
losses. 

f NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A Polish patrol again raided a strong point outside 
Tobruk perimeter on night of Oct. 12, killmg 20 men, with only 4 
casualties, : . 

R.A.F.: Many mee in pork bombed on night of Oct. 12, including 
fortified positions, Gazala airfield and munitions dumps, and Derna, 
and in day South Africans attacked Derna‘and Bardia. Much damage 
observed. On previous day a convoy of petrol lorries bombed on coast 
road, many e lorries destroyed and others badly damaged. All _ 
aircraft returned safely. ` 

Italian communigué: Repulse of attempts to attack a position at 
Tobruk, and in fighting near Buq Bug and Sollum 5 British aircraft 
destroyed by German fighters; Derna raided; no casualties, also Tripoli 
where all bombs fell in sea. One Italian aircraft lost. 


October 15 (Wednesday) 
“WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Against Germany: Targets in South Germany bombed in night in 
bad weather. Four aircraft missing. Two enemy supply ships attacked 
off Norway and Frisian Islands respectively. During day shipping off 
Dutch coast and Havre docks attacked. Five enemy fighters destroyed. 
Many bombs hit quays and shipping. Seven bom and one fighter 


missing. 
German communtgud: Minor enemy forces over Western and South- 
ern Germany in night; slight damage caused. Six aircraft shot down. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front in night. In one sector 
of Leningrad front a height captured, and 1,500 casualties inflicted in 
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3 days’ fighting. Pravda: Fresh reinforcements arriving in Vyazma 
area, The air force attacking enemy supply stores and columns; set on 
fire a large oil depét for tanks operating north and east’ of Smglensk. 
Red Star: In the Kalinin sectors chutists landed behind Russian 
lines; all wiped out. Moscow wireless: Counter-attacks on i 
front drove Germans out of some positions, and killed about 10,000. 
Many infantry emplacements and anti-tank destroyed, and a 
German counter-attack defeated. Later, Vo v’s troops, advanc- 
ing on a wide front, crossed river “N” after ne 3 localities on 
the river a few days previously. Main road from Novgorod north to 
Chudovo and cman ey now A aah ate by Soviet artillery. 

Midnight communtiy evious day position in western 
(central) direction Geet ae Ths defences in one sector broken 
through when large masses of tanks and motorized infantry thrown 
rgant them. On Oct. 13 36 German aircraft destroyed; 11 Russian 


m communiqué: Double battle of Briansk and Vyazma ap- 
proaching its conclusion. Forces encircled in pockets north of Briansk 
smashed with most heavy and bloody losses; mopping upstillin progress 
sopth of Briansk. So far 560,000 prisoners taken, and 888 tanks and 
4,133 guns captured or destroyed. Moscow bombed in night; several 
fires in military industrial installations. 

Hungarian lanes re New positions captured along Don River, 
making possible tion of enemy forces still operating west of the 
river. ‘ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RA. F: An Italian fighter shot down and others damaged when 
ape roaching Malta on night of Oct. 13. 
el Vetrano aerodrome bombed; 3 violent explosions followed. 
An enemy convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean, and a medium- 
sized merchantman set on fire and later seen low in the water. 
Semi-official report: In attack on British warships in Eastern 
Mediterranean reported by Italy previous day all torpedoes missed and 
no damage or casualties sustained by warships. 
Ttalian communiqué: Valetta bombed in night; direct hits scored, 
and all aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
ni H.Q. Cairo: An enemy post attacked and captured previous day 
ite south-eastern sector of Tobruk defences. 

A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on night 
of Oct. 13; a Ean fire started at latter, and the Spanish Fort at Tripoli 
hit repeatedly. piel oti ships in harbour bombed. A landing 

d north of Derna-To fale road bombed previous day; also, on 

13, a land convoy going eastward towards Benghazi; many vehicles, 

AE trol ers, hit and set on fire, and troops both bombed 

and machine-gunned. One aircraft missing from these and Medi- 
terranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: More enemy attacks at Tobruk previous day; 

all repulsed and prisoners captured. Benghazi raided; native quarters 


damaged and 23 persons killed. 
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October 16 (Thursday) - : a, 
e. ` ' WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS i 

Air Ministry: Slight activity. over east coast in night. Bombs at a 
few points in eastern England; some damage, but ‘no casualties 
reported. —~ 

Against Germany: Targets in Cologne and other places in Western 
Germany bombed in night; also Boulogne docks. Docks and shipping 
at oe bombed and machine-gunned previous day. Three aircraft 
` day patrols flown over ‘Holland, France, and the 

‘Channel flak ships, a ship in dock, a goods train, and a motor boat 
‘ attacked, and a petrol store set on fire. Two enemy aircraft destroyed. 


One fighter missing. 

German : Mili targets in Humber estuary and south- 
east of England pombe i in night. In flights over Heligoland Bight, 
occupied territory, and the Channel previous day 20 British aircraft’ 
destroyed; no German losses. Bombs dropped in Western Germany in 
night; only house property damaged. Three raiders shot down. 
Between Oct. Sandi Peers 10 German missing. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting intense all night, particularly in . 
western sector. The'enemy continued to throw in fresh units. On 
Oct: 14 9 aircraft brought down on outskirts of Moscow. Supple- 
mentary: Prisoners captured before Leningrad reported that one 
regiment had refused to attack, and that losses among officers reached 
70 per cent. 
German communiqué: Fighti zal keeles ints on outer defence line, 
. some 60 miles from Moscow. Kaluga in German hands 
for many days past. Berlin omg VS enemy counter-attack, with 
” many tanks, in one sector of central front thrown back with ona 
losses. News Agency: Capture of Odessa announced by PPr 
Premier of Rumania. Rumanian G.H.Q. reported that troops of 4 
Army had taken offensive, and penetrated last lines of resistance. 
Last nests: of resistance being cleared up in street fighting.’ “The 
population received the German-Rumanian forces with enthusiasm.” 
Wireless reports: Odessa in flames. The Russians retreating along the 
whole front. Italian troops took part in the fighting round the city. 
. Lt gpd ae Important new positions on Don River captured.. 
northward from Petrozavodsk along the 
BP ers beside Lake Onega, and Kuntupolija reached. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian commwinigué: A British submarine sunk by submarine-chasers: 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active outside defences on night of 
Oct. 14 and on previous day; no engagements with enemy. 
. + Italian cotmentgud: Encounters with enemy on Tobruk front ended 
in favour of Italian troops: Defence works and barracks there bombed. 
Ey aa renin a a a eer 
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October 17 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ` $ 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft crossed east cgast in night. No 
` bombs reported. 

eee Germany: Targets at Duisberg and elsewhere in Rubr 
bo in night; also docks at Dunkirk, Ostend, and Calais. On 
previous day and in night shipping off Norway and near Frisian Islands 
attacked. Four aircraft missing. During day attacks made along 
coasts of Belgium and France 2 armed trawlers hit and left on fire. 

German communiqué: Cargo ships sunk off the Humber and west of 
the Scillys. Harbour installations bombed on south-east and west coasts 
of England. Bombs in Western Germany in night. In some places 
inconsiderable damage; one raider shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The corvette Ries de Lys lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting, especially in centre, with heavy 
losses on both sides. On Oct. 15 43 German aircraft destroyed; 28 
Russian lost. Guerrillas in Kalinin area killed over 1,000 soldiers, 
destroyed some 300 motor-cyclists, set fire to over 200 ammunition 
lorries, and blew up bridges, pontoons, and stores. In Orel district 
they destroyed a column of lorries carrying fuel. Later: Stubborn 
fighting all day. On Oct. 16 28 enemy aircraft destroyed; 17 Russian 
lost, and, during the day, 14 aes brought down near Moscow. 
Evacuation of Odessa, effected during past 8 days, was in accordance 
with decision of High Command, and completed in perfect order. 
The troops from there now transferred by sea to other sectors, and had 
been withdrawn on strategic grounds, without pressure from Germans 
and Rumanians. Claims of booty captured “merely empty boasts”. 

Moscow wireless: Pressure on Orel area appreciably relaxed in last 
3 days. The enemy worn out by ceaseless Russian counter-attacks, 
the 3rd and 4th Panzer divisions had sustained heavy losses. In Kalinin 
district Russian motor-cycle detachments in action for first time; 
recaptured a village and forced Germans out of a defence line. Russian 
cavalry, in a surprise attack, forced them out of a town. Mariupol 
sector: 5 important places recaptured after violent fighting. i 

Pravda: German losses very heavy when Russians counter-attacked 
at Kalinin, and German paratroops annihilated by special “extermina- 
tion squads”, 

German communiqué: Rumanian Armyy supported by special units 
of German Army and Air Force, occupied Odessa previous day. War 
material captured could not yet be estimated. In waters round the port 
transports laden with fleeing troops were bombed, and 6 sunk by direct 
hits, 8 damaged; and a m.t.b. destroyed. Between Sea of Azov and 
Donetz Basin enemy being pursued by German, Italian, H 
and Slovak troops. In the northern sector fighting units of the Spanish 
Legion took part successfully. Military targets in Moscow bombed in 
night and on previous day. 

Berlin wireless: River mouth and coastal waters off Odessa cleared 
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of mines and many vessels taken into German service. Broadcast by 
a war reporter: The Russians had now, for the first time, “succeeded 
in resting systematically”, and “since this morning the Russian 
artillery has hammered against the German itions. Snow is falling 
and the roads are in a very bad condition. Vehicles fall into ditches and 
have to be pulled out. The German advance is naturally hampered 
by such circumstances, but it goes on.” 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A merchantman attacked in Central Mediterranean by naval 
aircraft; results not seen. 
Ttalian communiqué: Naples raided in night. Fires in various parts of 
city promptly put out; 12 people killed. Valetta naval base bombed in 
night. Another British submarine sunk in Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active in Tobruk and frontier areas. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers in night of Oct. 15, 
causing fires on moles. Berka and Martuba aerodromes bombed and 
near Bardia a dump south of the road and a wadi attacked, All aircraft 
returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: An attempted sortie from Tobruk repulsed at 
once. Benghazi raided; buildings damaged. 


October 18 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Nothing to report. 
German communiqué: Great vermouth and Lowestoft harbours 
bombed in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS y 

German communiqué: U-boat caught a convoy en route from America 
to England when entering the blockade zone and in several days’ opera- 
tions sank 10 cargo ships, of which 3 were laden tankers. Two enemy 
destroyers also sunk in a night battle. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Rosin communiqué. Fighting on whole front, especially fierce in 
centre, where several attacks beaten off during day. On Oct. 17 
52 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. During iy 16 raiders 
brought down near Moscow. Supplementary: Some 3,000 Germans 

and wounded in an attempted attack on Russian flank in one 
part of Briansk sector, and 50 tanks destroyed. Guerrillas operating 
successfully in White Russia. 

Moscow wireless: Baltic Fleet m.t.bs. sank a cruiser and 2 destroyers 
and damaged another cruiser. On previous day 14 German aircraft 
destroyed attempting to reach Moscow. 

German communiqué: Offensive operations proceeding according to 
plan. Port installations at Murmansk and targets in and around Mos- 
cow bombed in day, and Moscow and Sees plant i ae A E in 
night. Later: Double battle of Briansk and y con- 
cluded, and the Amy group of Timeshedlis te. i.e. 8 armies with .67 
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' protecting divisions, 6 cavalry, 7 tank divisions, and 6 tank brigades 
annihilated. Mopping up of dispersed remainder in progress. Prisoners 
so far totalled 648,196, with 1,197 tanks and 5,229 -guns captared or 
destroyed. 


‘MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Res A.F.: Targets at Naples bombed on night of Oct. 16; direct hits on 
o factory, buildings in Royal Arsenal, an air frame factory, the 
Romeo, works, and docks, railways, and engine sheds. Large fires 
ie ee Syracuse seaplane base attacked igh ge Seed day; one 

emy fighter badly damaged. All aircraft returned safely 
communiqué: Bombs dropped on town of Syracuse damaged 
spices and killed 4 civilians. Elmas also raided; no damage. Malta air 

bases bombed in night, and targets hit. 


“NORTH. AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Transport on coast road in Tripolitania bombed and machine- 

ae previous day; several cars destroyed and -others damaged. 
aerodrome raided, barracks and a guard house blown up, one 

_ aircraft destroyed, and others damaged. Enemy positions also bombed 

south of Amba Georgis, Abyssinia. All aircraft returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: In raid on Benghazi rted previous 2 
bombers shot down. Dwelling quarters of Gouda aerodrome bombed. 
. during past few days; one raider hit and could be considered destroyed. ' 


October 19 (Sunday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
- Air Ministry: Several offensive patrols over Freneh coast and Cher-. 
bourg peninsula during day, hangars and radio stations machine- 
ean No aircraft encountered. : 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly fierce in night in western | 
sector. Supplementary: The Air Forte fighting courageously, and units 
“in south-west direction” in 20 days destroyed 56 enemy ‘planes, 104 
tanks, 700 lorries, 54 whippet tanks, 15 armoured cars, and more than 
8infantry battalions. Other units in past few days destroyed 117 tanks, 
Bribe 23 A.A. guns, and 27 aircraft. 

ht communiqué: Fighting particularly stubborh i in directions of 

Moz? isk and Maloyaroslaveis: several enemy attacks beaten back. 
On Oct. 18 38 German aircraft destroyed; 17 Russian lost. One unit in 
Moscow sector destroyed 42, over 60 lorries of equipment and fuel, and 
10 i during previous day. 

O aT. Powerful ranioneements including Sbe and 
Moneolians arriving in Moscow sector. Intense fighting, at Kalinin, 
where Soviet ‘forces keeping ‘up counter-attacks, and “even more 
stubborn and bloody fighting is to be expected i in the creation of an 
impenetrable iron barrier to the Germans in the Kalinin direction”. 
In Donetz basin, despite ferocious ae Germans had not achieved 
any great successes.and were suff vy losses. In spite of their 
resistance, situation of a number of ae units in south OER 
The enemy -disregarded all losses, and was advancing. . 
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In Orel region several German attacks launched previous day; all 
held, and successful counter-attacks made. On left flank of Vyazma 
% Germans at heavy cost drove a wedge into positions near one 
town. Fighting in Briansk sector still and position not get clear; 
certain, however, that the Germans nad failed to win a victory and had 
suffered enormous losses. 

Red Star. Germans driven out of 3 towns in central zone. 

Pravda; Heavy enemy pressure in Moscow sector, but reserves coming 
up were heavily and successfully bombed by Soviet aircraft. In south, 
struggle for Donetz and coast of Sea of Azov more acute every day. 
Heavy attacks on Oct. 17 all beaten off. 

Irvestta: Thick snow near Moscow, and “the battle is raging now in a 
cold, grey fog which envelops everything”. 

__ Tass Agency: A new line of defence being constructed along roads 
leading to Moscow by tens of thousands of working people. 

German communiqué: Pursuit of beaten enemy continuing between , 
Sea of Azov and Donetz. Taganrog captured by S.S. troops after street 
and house fighting. Aerodromes in the Crimea bombed in night. 
Prisoners in centre now increased to 657,948, with 1,241 tanks, and 


5,396 guns. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy in Central Mediterranean bombed on night of Oct. 
17; direct hits on 2 o ships, and a ape on a third. Elmas, 
aerodrome, Sardinia, raided same night, bombs exploding on runways, 
barracks, , and dispersal areas, and Trapani aerodrome, oly 
ere sing large All aircraft returned. 

talian communiqué: Cotrone raided previous day; no victims or 

PEA A fighter destroyed a British fighter. Malta raided in night. 
All aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activities continuing. 

R.A.F.: Landing grounds and camps at Derna and Gazala bombed 
previous day, and shipping and the harbour at Benghazi on night of 
Oct. 17. During Oct. 17 Azozo bombed; many direct hits on a fort, 
trenches, and huts, All aircraft returned safely. 


: October 20 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A single aircraft over East Anglian coast previous 
evening; some damage. Later a few crossed coasts; bombs at 3 points; 
slight damage at one. A few people injured in East Anglia. One 
aircraft destroyed. i 

Against Germany: Offensive patrols over Northern France during 
day. An ammunition train blown up and derailed, a supply column 
near Dieppe attacked and 7 lorries wrecked, Me. 109s on the ground 
destroyed and damaged, military buildings in the Cherbourg peninsula 
hit and troops machine-gunned, a ess station attacked, and a 
fiak ship blown up. A supply ship off Dutch coast attacked by bombers. 
Two fighters missing. 

German commsnstqué:. Harbours and important targets. bombed in 
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night in south-east, south, and south-west of British Isles. No ey 
flights over Germany. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian i aed Fighting on entire front in night, Sareal 
in Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets directions. Supplementary: In 
Kalinin direction on Oct. 18, 17 enemy tanks, 30 munition lorries, and 
15 infantry lorries destroyed, and in another sector of same area 300 
lorries destroyed, 200 carrying troops and 100 fuel and ammunition. 
In Briansk sector same day over 100 infantry lorries, 8 tanks, and a 
staff H.Q. destroyed. Later: Fighting in day particularly stubborn 
in Mozhaisk, Maloyaroslavets, and T.: directions. Several fierce 
enemy attacks with many tanks on central, ot repulsed. On Oct. 19 
23 German aircraft destroyed; 7 Russian lost. One air unit in Orel 
sector same day destroyed 23 tanks, 6 armoured cars, and 31 lorries. 

Moscow wireless: The e of Pogostie, near Leningrad, recaptured, 
In Murmansk area picked troops forced to withdraw after 
suffering heavy losses. In Orel area new enemy attacks frustrated by 
counter-attacks, in which one unit destroyed 60 German tanks. Enemy 
casualties now so high that reserves insufficient to fill gaps. 

Pravda: Large detachments of troops, described by Germans as 

“annihilated”, joining the main armies outside Moscow. 

; German communtoué: In south, Germans, Italians, E 
. Slovaks continuing irresistible advance towards Donetz Basin. Opera- 
tions progressing successfully everywhere, and air raids made on 
railways and road junctions along whole front. Berlin wireless: On 
day and night of Oct. 18, 94 Russian aircraft destroyed. Finnish forces 
made another attack on Murmansk railway between Soroka (on the 
White Sea) and Perguba (on Lake Onega). 

Reports from German frontier: Temporary slackening in attack on 

Moscow from west, and Timoshenko’s forces at Mozhaisk and Malo- 

vets reinforced. The Germans made a certain advance at 

orodino, and at'Tula were trying to by-pass the defences, but no 
success go far. 

Swedish reports: Some 100 German divisions operating between 
Kalinin and Orel regions, some half of which, with 4,000 tanks, attempt- 
ing smash through in centre. German losses there in first half of 
October reported by one source in Berlin as 200,000 killed and same 
number wounded and missing. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Licata munition factory and power house and Comiso 
aerodrome bombed previous day. Attack on convoy continued on 
night of Oct. 18;,the largest vessel hit by 3 torpedoes and set on fire, 
. and a second probably damaged. - 

Italian communiqué: Comiso and Licata raided previous day; most 
bombs in sea and no casualties or‘'damage. Two raiders shot down in 
combats off Sicilian coast and 4 severely damaged, without loss. An 
enemy cargo ship sunk in Eastern Mediterranean by aircraft on 
reconnaissance. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
GHQ. Cairo: Tobruk town area raided in night; no appreciable 


damage. A large Italian working party surprised on one south-west 
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sector previous day, and considerable casualties inflicted. Recon- 
naissances carried out successfully in Halfaya' area. 

R.A.f.: Benghazi harbour bombed on night of Oct. 18, causing 
large fires, believed to be petrol store on Cathedral Mole, and other 
fires on Juliana Mole. A dump at Sollum bombed by naval aircraft. 
Landing grounds in Libya bombed previous day.- One aircraft missing 
from these and Mediterranean actions. f 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour bombed previous day and 
in night with good results. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy on march on Buq-bug road and a camp 
and motorized units near Sidi Barrani bombed by strong formations; 
several tanks set on fire. Benghazi raided; slight damage in neighbour- 
hood of town. Three columns from the Culquabert garrison penetrated 
enemy's territory, set a stronghold on fire, and put enemy to flight, 
abandoning over 200 dead.and much material and food. i 


` October 21 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over east coast early in night reached 
Merseyside and North Wales, causing damage at former, chiefly in 
densely populated area, and casualties, a few of which fatal. Two 
enemy aircraft shot down, one on previous day and one during morning. 

Against Germany: Several ports -in North-West Germany bombed 
by strong forces, in nigbt. Bremeń, Wilhelmshaven, and Emden 
chief targets, with smaller raids on several other places in German 
and occupied territories. A seaplane base .and factory m N 
Denmark bombed previous day; buildings hit and aircraft set on fire. 
Ten aircraft missing. During day low-flying patrols attacked oil 
tanks near Ostend, goods trains and oil ons in Abbeville area, 
setting wagons on fire, and troops mie Touquet aerodrome, 
and targets in the Pas de is. Thirteen enemy fighters destroyed. 
A protected convoy off Dutch Coast-bombed by Blenheims; 2 ships 
believed: damaged. Three bombers and 9 fighters missing, but 4 
fighter pilots safe. i i 

German communiqué: A large cargo ship destroyed north-east of 
Hull. Liverpool harbour and ports, etc., on English east and south-east 
coast bombed in night. Bombs dropped at several places in West 
and North-West Germany. Dead and wounded among civilians and 
some material damage. Four aircraft destroyed. i 


NAVAL OPERATIONS l 
German communiqué: U-boats in Atlantic sank 7 cargo ships, and 
badly damaged the whale-oil factory ship Svendfoyn. 


, GERMANY AND RUSSIA ; 
Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly fierce in Kalinin, 
Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets sectors. Midnight: Fighting continuing 
fiercely in same sectors all day. Several attacks-made with new forces 
ulsed by Soviet troops. On Oct. 20 19 German aircraft destroyed; 
7 Russian lost. Supplementary: In Orel area a 6 days’ battle ended 
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with destruction of 97 enemy tanks, 43 guns, 13 lorries with oil, and 
many infantry. 7 , 

Tass Agency: The enemy pinned down to their positions ip Orel. 
area, and lost 150 tanks and dozens of A.A. guns in drivmg a wedge 
into Soviet defences. A carefully prepared German attack broken 
and the main roads closed. 

German communiqué: The area round Stalin captured by German and 
Italian units previous day, and: the town taken by kine troo 
In o up east of Briansk General Petrov, C.-in-C. of 50th Soviet 

yes Important targets in Moscow and Leningrad bombed. 
costly announcement: Dagö Island captured, with 3,000 prisoners; 
all Baltic islands now occupied. 

Berlin wireless: The Russians evacuated vast areas in south so as to 
make a big stand, in Donetz Basin, but were given no time to dig 
themselves in. Vast reinforcements being brought tp from rear, 
but they did not hamper German operations. 

Berlin official statement: The offensive in central sector had “now 
assumed a ‘stationary character owing to complicated and widespread | 
operations”. 

Swedish reports: Fighting in streets of Kalinin. ‘The Germans thrown 
back 2 miles at one point from heights round the town. Paratroops 
in Soviet rear wiped out. Near Maloyaroslavets- scan attempts to 
seize Kaluga-Moscow road frustrated. In past few days Stormovik 
aircraft destroyed 108 tanks, 189 lorries, and 6 oil ers in forces 
preparing for renewed attack on Moscow. . 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Two eee sunk in Central Mediter- 
ranean, probably by mines. Near. ey all crews rescued. Catania raided; - 
a few houses hit and one person 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Gairo: Patrols active outside, Tobruk in night of Oct. 19, 
but no contact with enemy whose advance posts a tly withdrawn. 
Italian communique: Attempted a at Tobruk repulsed by 
prompt action of Italian troops. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; slight 
damage. Gondar ane Walag raided; 2 British ‘planes brought down. 


” October 22 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some activity over coastal districts in ee Bombs 
on a south-east coast town demolished houses and caused a few 
casualties; and at 2 north-east towns killed several well-known citizens, 
seven men of a rescue party, and other people. Casualties also in 
> villages in neighbourhood. 

Against Germany: Bremen bombed in night, and ‘several other ` 
targets in North- est Germany. Brest and Lorient docks, Aarhus 

ty cata harbour and fuel Aten and Lan¥eoc aerodrome bombed 

Command, and aerodromes in Holland and France attacked 

ES Fighter Command. Three aircraft missing. During day an aero- 
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drome and 2 small vessels attacked and hit by fighter patrols ' over 
northern France. ' 

German communiqué: Newcastle bombed in night by strong forces; 
considerable devastation in docks, warehouses, etc. Port installations 
at Dover also attacked. On Chahnel coast 11 British aircraft shot 
‘down by fighters, one of which lost. Various places in North-West 
Germany raided in including Bremen. Bombs dropped princi- 
pally on a aie killing and wounding civilians. Five 

_ aircraft brought down. 


f GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day and in night on whole 
front. T evacuated, after many days’ fighting, in which enemy 
lost 35,000 ed and“ wounded. On Ont. 21 34 German aircraft 
destroyed; 8 Russian lost. On: previous day 17 raiders brought down 
near Moscow and during ‘day, 14. 

Supplementary: In one sector of south-western front within 5 days 
-over 5,000 casualties inflicted on enemy, and in another the air force 
destroyed 327 lorries, 45 guns, 300 cars of food and ammunition, and 
some 2,500 men. In air attacks on enemy aerodromes between Oct. 11 
and 18 some 500 aircraft destroyed. On Oct. 21 one unit on central 
front destroyed 80 tanks, 180 lorries, and 2 battalions of infantry. 

‘Pravda: The enemy using infantry- supported by groups of 10 to 
16 tanks for pushes “in every direction’. Counter-attacks made in 
some cases, and German losses far in excess of Russian. In Mozhaisk 
sector infantry attacked with automatic rifles supported by gun fire 
- and minethrowers; Russian troops retreated to new lines in some- 
areas. In Moscow sector the enemy using parachutists on a large scale. 

Reports from frontier: The Germans apparently no longer trying 
to by-pass Moscow, and now, making series of violent frontal attacks, 
to detect the weakest point in defence and then concentrate’ on 
break-thro 

Tass Agency : In the Ukraine “only the greatest efforts can hold 
back the ‘enemy and stop the offensive”. In Taganrog region Russian 
counter-attacks forced 4 e eae! to pass to the defensive. 

German tion of Donetz Basin industrial area 
extended. South of vans $0 000 more prisoners taken with 56 guns. 
In rand nigh x Dagd the Fi Finnish Navy took part. Moscow bombed 


bag ere lads The town of Perekop occupied. - 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples sae attacked in night. 

Admiralty; A heavily escorted convoy attacked by a submarine 
on way to Libya; 2 ships torpedoed, one sunk. 

Italan communiqué: Naples and the territory of Catania raided in 
night, Naples for 5 hours by 5 successive waves. Heavy damage to 
houses, and fires started, which promptly extinguished. Forteen 
dead among civilian pulation, whi natina an admirable 
attitude of calm. At Atireale (north of Catania) a few honses hit; one 
dead and 4 wounded. One raider brought down. i 

Valletta harbour bombed in night. ` - 


, 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Considerable enemy air sy a at Tobruk previous 
day, but only 2 casualties. Patrols covered a front but no gnemy 
met. On frontier 2 German patrols driving camels in front to discover 
minefields engaged and driven off. 

Semi-official report: Warships shelled enemy gun positions just east 
of Tobruk in night; aircraft collaborated, meeting no opposition. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed on night of Oct. 20; explosions observed 
on mole and railway. Enemy dumps near Bardia set on fire. South. 
African aircraft bombed Benghazi twice previous day. On Oct. 20 
and 21 positions in Azozo region raided effectively. All aircraft 
returned, safely. 

Admiralty: Appollonia aerodrome shelled by a submarine; direct 
hits on hangars and buildings. 

German commumaud: Direct hits on gun positions and _pillboxes 
near Tobruk by dive-bombers. 

Italian communiqué: Two British ‘planes shot down at Tobruk by 
Germans. Benghazi raided; many bombs in sea and others.on Arab - 
houses in outskirts, killing 8 natives. Culquabert garrison surprised 
an enemy formation, and scattered it with many losses. 


+ October 23 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country early in night; bom 
at scattered points, chiefly Merseyside and North W: aa 
damage but some casualties, a few fatal. Three raiders destroyed. 

` Germany: Targets in Rhineland, including Mannheim, 
bom in mght; also Brest and Havre docks and harbours. Five 
aircraft missing. During day raids made on`an aerodrome near Calais, 
and one on Lannion. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Birkenhead port bombed in night; heavy 
explosions and fires among military installations. Direct hits om 
harbour at Great Yarmouth: Bombs in various places in Westerm 
Germany in night; negligible damage-and casualties among civilians 
slight. Three raiders shot down. Between Oct. 15 and 21 59 British 
aircraft destroyed; 8 German lost. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS - 

Admiralty: The auxiliary naval vessel Springbank lost. 

German communiqué: U-boats sank 4 merchantmen, including the 
Aurania, in a strongly protected convoy in the Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere. A number of fierce 
attacks in Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets areas repulsed with heavy 
losses. On Oct. 99.37 German aircraft destroyed: 11 Russian lost. 
Ascertamed that 24 raiders brought down near Moscow on previous 
day, and 4 during day. Supplementary: One air unit from Oct. 14 
to 18 destroyed 108 tanks, 189 lorries of troops, etc., 6 petral lorries, 
several guns, etc. 


` 
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__ Tzvestia: Very intense fighting-at approaches to Donetz Basin. 
On Oct. 20th enemy had 1,500 casualties, one squadron of Italian 
cavalry completely annihilated, 34 tanks disabled, and many lorries, 
etc., d&stroyed. Enemy casualties there since fighting began at least 
10,000, with hundreds of tanks. Fresh forces massing continually, 
including Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian; as result enemy had 
much larger forces than defenders, who were putting up powerful 
resistance to frenzied onslaughts. At Kalinin fighting fierce for 8 days 
both in streets and on road to Moscow, which now completely blocked 
south and south-west of town. Anti-tank obstacles erected in streets 
and the squares burrowed with trenches. Some city blocks had changed 
hands several times, and the enemy losses now over 3,000. 

In Perekop Isthmus very heavy German and Rumanian attacks 
held after enemy had captured a village and then been thrown out by 
counter-attack by sailors of Black Sea Fleet. A second attack also 
repulsed after intense fighting in which enemy losses estimated at 
5,000, and over 100 ’planes. In rear e a heavy attacks held 
and 100 tanks disabled. Forces encircled in Vyazma region fought way 
out, ae 60 tanks and 5 batteries. 

Pravda: On Leningrad front Russians broke through German 
positions in one area, advanced several miles, and crossed a river. 

German communiqué: Outer defences of Moscow broken through 
in last few days from south-west and west on a broad front, and 
spearheads fought way at some points to 38 miles of city. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Air Ministry: Raid on Naples on night of Oct. 21 lasted 54 hours 
and caused a fire covering a quarter of a mile square, including a 
sto depét near harbour. 
Ttalian communiqué: Aircraft at Micaaba, Malta, effectively machine- 
gunned, and in air combat 6 Hurricanes destroyed and another 
probably; no Italian losses. Micaaba attacked again in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
GH.Q. Cairo: Patrols active on frontier, and no casualties sustained 
despite enemy artillery activity. 
Italian communiqué: Prisoners captured in local actions at Tobruk, 
and the fortress bombed by Germans, causing explosions. A'British 
"plane shot down in Tripoli raid reported on Oct. 21. 


October, 24 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A single aircraft dropped bombs in north Scotland 
im ight damage very slight and no casualties reported. 

inst Germany: Ports and naval bases in North-West Germany 

ek Sey by powerful forces in night; lesser attacks on Brest, Cherbourg, 
and Havre. An enemy fighter destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 
During day, in sweeps over France, 7 enemy fighters destroyed by a 
Polish wing without loss. Many large fires started on French coast 
in Cap Gris Nez region. A fighter missing from a patrol later in day. 
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German commeuntgué: Bombs on various places in North Germany, 
including Hamburg *and Kiel,‘in night. Slight civilian casualties; 
damage negligible. One raider shot down. P i 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: The destroyer Broadwater (formerly American) sunk 
= escort duty in North Atlantic. 


. GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly stubbem im Mozhaisk 
and Maloyaroslavets directions, where fierce attacks repulsed. 
day battles in direction of Taganrog and Makeevka (in Donetz Basin). 
On Oct. 23 10 German aircraft destroyed; 6 Russian lost. During day 
17 raiders shot down near Moscow. 

Moscow wireless: German attempts ‘to seize industrial regions 
near Rostov previous day repulsed everywhere except at one point, 
where owing to vastly superior forces enemy consolidated his position 
at very heavy cost. Soviet forces withdrew to new line. 

Tass Agency: Fighting near Stalin and Makeevka becoming fiercer; 
losses on both sides enormous. 

Red Star: Nearly all enemy attacks in Rostov direction stopped, , 
but slight retreat necessary in “one direction. Fighting on new line 
intense till Germans, after heavy losses, forced to take to defensive. 

German communiqué. Offensive and it operations continuing. 
In northern segtor panish Blue Division inflicted heavy losses and 
took several hundred prisoners. In Crimean waters a, sip of 6, 000 tons 
_ sunk by air bombing. Moscow again bombed. 

Berlm statement: Timoshenko’s winter captured: ' very 
valuable for German troops, as accommodation notoriously scarce in 
Russia. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Chemical works. at Cotrone bombed previous- day. 

Admiralty: An armed merchantman of Ci#ta ds Genova class torpedoed 
in central Mediterranean by a submarine and probably sunk. 

' Italian : Naples raided again in night; 5 civilians injured, 
and damage insignificant. Cotrone attacked previous afternoon; slight . 
damage but no victims. Malta raided aan Micaaba airport and 
Valletta harbour hit. 


‘ NORTH AND EAST AFRICA f 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols.active on frontier, but no contact with enemy. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on nights of Oct. 21 
and 22; fires started on Central and Cathedral Moles. Gasr-el-Aryid 
. landing ground bombed on Oct. 22 and ‘that night; large fires started 
in stores dumps and a German aircraft destroyed in air-fighting. Motor 
transport near Fort Capuzzo attacked and a number of cars destroyed. 
Three German fighters destroyed and a fourth damaged in fights 
previous day. Derna raided by South Africans, bombs bursting 
among aircraft. On Oct. 22 enemy positions south of Gondar bombed. 
Four aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean actions, but 
2 pilots saved. 

Semi-official report: Fighting going on in area 10 miles north of 
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Gondar; considérable Italian opposition. A local tribal chief had 
joined the Patriot forces ‘and was- operating: with’ British troops. 
ee Three British aircraft brought down by fighters. 
An enemy aircraft destroyed by fighters at 
ree Benghazi, Homs, and Tripoli raided; no victims. Slight 
eae at Homs. Three bombers shot down. i 


October 25 (Saturday) . 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Two German aircraft destroyed during daylight sweeps 
over Northern France and Holland, and a factory, goods train, and 
munitions store attacked on the Cherbourg Peninsula. All our aircraft 
returned. 

German communigud: Three cargo ships in a convoy in North Sea 
‘sunk; also one sailing alone. Bombs in some places in North-West and 
West Germany in night; slight one in residential quarters. Six 
bombers destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Fighting in direction of Mozhaisk, Malo- 
yaroslavets, Taganrog, and Markeevka. Near Moscow 14 German 
aircraft destroyed during day, and 20 previous day. On Oct. 23 ` 
10, later found to be 32, German aircraft destroyed; 6 Russian lost. 
One air unit same day destroyed 45 German tanks and over 150 infantry 
lorries in a western sector. Near Orel another unit destroyed 48 tanks, 
225 loaded lorries, 18 armoured cars, 12 guns, and many petrol lorries 
during the week. 

German communiqué: Kharkov’ captured previous day, with its 
5 aircraft works and great tractor factory, and its airports. Bielgorod, 
- 47 miles to north, also occupied. Berlin wireless: The infantry were 
frequently supplied by air, owing to bad state of roads. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
‘R.A.F.: Naples bombed for nearly 6 hours on night ri Oct. 23; fires 
still burning, and fresh explosions seen. In Central Mediterranean 
2 cargo ships bombed and machine- ed, and in Sicily Ragusa and 
Licata factories and railway attack 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean’s statement,to press: In September over 30 per 
cent of Axis shipping sailing from Italian ports estimated sunk. i 


Italian ee Ragusa and Licata raided, and Naples again 
in night. Nine killed at Licata, and some wounded at Ragusa and 
Naples. Material damage insignificant. In the Mediterranean a laden 
10,000 ton enemy freightet sunk and a 7,000 ton ship badly damaged 


by i aca aircraft. 


. NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 
G. H.Q. Cairo: Bombing of Tobruk previous day on a heavier scale, 
but damage negligible and no casualties. A patrol in western sector 
drove off with considerable loss a larger enemy patrol. Mechanized 
patrols operated over wide area between Halfaya and Sidi Omar 
€ 3 
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without opposition; on previous day a patrol returned with 5 German 


prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed, targets hit, and fireg started. 
, Transport and tents near frontier bombed by naval aircraft, Faiy 
fires; also Bardia, causing an ad One South Africans bom 
Gazala, causing large fire on airfiel One aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

Italian communigud: Local action at Tobruk; some ers captured. 
Three enemy aircraft shot down by Germans over Cyrenaica. Tripoli 
and Benghazi raided, one raider destroyed. ' 


October 26 (Smmday) 
` NORTH. AND EAST AFRICA . 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Bombing of Tobrik previous day on reduced scale; 
no casualties. Patrols active, without opposition, bringing back 
useful information. _ 

Italian communiqué: Reconnaissance and strong offensive action 
by units on Cyrenaican front and at Gondar. Kufra oasis airfield 
bombed and mechanized vehicles attacked. Tripoli‘and Benghazi 
raided. S to houses and a few wounded at Tripoli; the Arab 

at Benghazi. No casualties. 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS i 
Air : Small-scale activity-in night. A few bombs at widely 
separated ints, and some damage. Casualties at one place in north- 
west E d, including fatal, when a number of cottages were 


pee: 

ay Two enemy fighters destroyed off Dutch Coast 
previous Say and targets in Cherbourg peninsula attacked. All 
aircraft returned, pee morning shipping off Dutch coast bombed; 


2 ships, one very , in convoy off Tersch hit and one in convoy 
off Ijmuidgfyset on fire. Later shipping off Dutch coast again attack 
Offensive made over France, and ‘targets in Dieppe, Cherbourg, 


and Brest areas attacked. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué. Three cargo ships bombed and sunk and ports 
on west, south and south-east coasts of England raided.. No operations 
over Reich territory. ; 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in some sectors -previous day and in 
night. On Oct. 24 35 German aircraft destroyed; 16 Russian lost. 
Near Moscow 14 raiders destroyed on previous day. On Oct. 24 one 
air unit on central front destroyed 47. tanks, 160 munition lorries, and 
a tank formation near Orel destroyed in a few days 2 infantry regiments, 
133 tanks, 14 guns, 35 anti-tank guns, 15 tractors and other material. 
On same day the Germans used wooden models of tanks in one sector 
of the southern front, to create an impression by the advance of a 
large column. Later: Battles in same sectors; a series of heavy 
attacks in various sectors of the Moscow front repulsed with heavy 
losses, Stalin evacuated after many days’ fighting in which Germans 
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lost 50,000 killed and wounded, over 250 tanks, 170 guns, and about 
1,200 lorries with supplies. On Oct. 25, 27 German aircraft destroyed; 
17 Russian lost. 

Red Star. Kharkov not fka "The Germans ‘ ‘claiming new successes 
and new victories; but these victories are mainly imagination”. 
Moscow wireless: The. Commander of the 26th German Division 
captured wounded and died. ` - 

Foreign press report: Kholm recaptured after several days’ fighting 
in Lake Ilmen area. 

Pravda: Two main attacks on Moscow front repulsed within 12 hours, 
and 40 tanks destro ee O ed Russians to retreat 
slightly. Enemy wing in new troops ‘all along banks of Oka, 
flowing alongside an important road between Orel and Kaluga. 

Moscow wireless: Situation serious in one sector; 2 villages abandoned. 
Battles also in Briansk area with severe enemy losses inflicted. Else- 
where the town of “N” recaptured. Rostov seriously threatened; 
and this threat must be eliminated. The Air Force'very active, and on 
Oct. 24 destroyed 83 tanks, 148 lorries and a battalion of infantry. 
In recent raids on German aerodromes 152 aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: Occupation of Donetz Basin continuing. 
The Air- Force active against columns on march, fortifications, etc., 
between Donetz and Don, in area round Moscow, and east of Volkhov 
River. In north, aircraft destroyed branch lines of Murmansk railway 
and camps on Rybachi peninsula. EEEE E O aa PE 
raids on Moscow. i 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Naples raided by heavy bombers on night of Oct. 24, 
4th in succession. Objectives aman! located, but: results 
impossible to see. 
talian communique: Valletta bombed ma day; direct hits on 
targets, causing fires visible in Sicily. Spitfires shot down in 


air combat, and a 4th enemy aircraft destroyed hi ‘the erranean. 
A British cruiser hit in Central- Mediterranean by to i 
aircraft previous day. 


October 27 (Monday) 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: On night of Oct. 24 at Tobruk a small listening post 
outside perimeter was overrun by a strong enemy detachment; the 
garrison of 4 presumably captured. The post recovered the following 
night. On frontier two enemy localities pected, the enemy with- 
drawing without fighting. 

Command and Air H.Q. East Africa: In whole Gondar area patriot 
forces continually harassing enemy; 3 important Kamant chiets from 
inside Italian lines came over, and others following. On Oct. 25 South 
Africans bombed motor transport and a tage camp south of Gondar, 
and on Oct. 26 tents were machin 

London statement: No truth in bree report of invasion of French 
Somaliland by British and Free French forces, but believed that 
tribesmen north-west of Tajura had risen against Vichy administration. 


` 
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R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Oct. 25; direct 
hits on moles and fires started. South Africans bombed Benghazi 


harbour previous day, causing fires. One aircraft missing. 
German communtgué: A fairly large British warship sunk off REN 
coast by dive-bombers. 


Italian communiqué: British mechanized units hit and repulsed at 
Tobruk. A British cruiser sunk off -Cyrenaica by German, bomber.” 
Tripoli, Benghazi, and Misurata raided. Slight damage, but no victims 
at first two, and the Arab quarter hit at the last, killmg and injuring 
natives. One raider shot down. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over land in night, mainly in south-west 
England. A few bombs at a small number of points; ark slight 
only. Two enemy bombers destroyed off east coast d 

Against Germany: Hamb and other places in No Wat Ger- 
many heavily bombed in mght; also Cherbourg docks, Nantes docks 
and shipping, and Egersund, Norway, where a supply ship hit and set 
on fire. Aerodromes in France attacked by fighters. Four bombers 
missing; crew of one saved. During day LTEN barges attacked and 
targets on land in sweeps over French and Belgian coasts. Two en 
float-planes and 6 fighters destroyed. An enemy convoy off Dutch 
coast attacked by bombers with fighter escort. Two bombers and 9 
fighters missing. 

German communiqué: A freighter ir in convoy sunk in night in North , 
Sea, and 3 others almost certainly sunk. Harbours in east and south- 
west Ne d bombed. Bombs in night in places in North-West Ger- 
many, chiefly Hamburg and Bremen. Civilian casualties, dead and 
injured. Nine bombers shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian unigqué: Fighting through night in Kharkov, Taganrog, 
Mozhaisk, al@?. Maloyaroslavets sectors, also during day. On Oct. 25 
39 (not 27) German aircraft destroyed, and during day 8 raiders shot 
down near Moscow. Kuibyshev announcement: All German advances 
on Moscow halted and Russians counter-attacking in all directions. 
Moscow wireless: A successful counter-attack against Germans who 
had crossed Nara river, south-west of Moscow, throwing them back 
beyond it. Sup entary: Local successes by aircraft near Kharkov 
and ih Mothak sector with destruction of many tanks and lorries. 
Activities of guerrillas in Kalinin sector resulted in disruption of 
communications when concerted action taken by several bands. 

German frontier reports: Renewed assaults on Moscow headed by 
over 1,000 tanks, and an important hamlet near Maloyaroslavets taken. 
Rumanians and Finns taking part in fighting in Moscow sector. 

German communiqué: The offensive making good progress. In 
Donetz Basin enemy counter-attacks frustrated By Italian troops, and 
heavy losses inflicted. Several hundred prisoners in hands of Allied 
troops. Berlin wireless: In southern section a Russian Guards division 
wiped out after resistance kept up from houses, ambushes and even 
trees. Iron Crosses distributed to the Spanish Blue Division for 
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successful actions. A Stockholm report quoted to effect that Leningrad 
` would be destroyed completely if lost; same applied to Moscow and all 
cities threatened with capture. 


CHRONOLOGY 
AFGHANISTAN ae 


Oct, 19.—The Kabul wireless announced that steps had been taken 
to send from the country all German and Italian nationals, as of 
the Government’s policy of neutrality. An offer from the British 
Government of safe transit via India had been aceepted. The number 
of Germans in the country was stated to be about 90. 


ANDORRA 

Oct. 27.—It was announced that a recent conference, at Perpignan, 
between delegates from Andorra and the Bishop of Urgel (one of the 
Co-Princes) and the Prefect of the Arjège D ent (representing 
Marshal Pétain, the other Co-Prince) had decided that all foreigners 
must leave the country by the end of the month. It also decided to 
abandon manhood suffrage (ado ted in 1933) and return to the system 
under which only heads of ies voted, on the ground that many 
recent arrivals of young unmarried men had influenced electoral results 
to the disadvantage of old-established families. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 14.—A trade agreement with the United States was signed in 
Buenos Ayres, based on the most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
U.S.A. halved the tariffs on Argentine linseed and cdnned meats and 
granted concessions on wool, hides, etc., and the Argentina reduced the, 
tariffs on motor-cars, wood, cement, and chemicals. Argentina also 
made reservations in favour of Great Britain by permitting the use of 
blocked sterling balances, and others in favour of ‘neighbouring South 
American countries. 

The American products on which the tariffs were reduced represented 
some 30 per cent of the U.S. exports to Argentina in 1940. 


AUSTRALIA a 

Oct. 16.—The press described the establishment of a Japanese air 
line to Timor as a provocative act, and ridiculed the suggestion that it 
had tourist or commercial value. 

Sir Robert Brooke-Popham conferred with the War Council 
outlined his plans for strengthening the whole defence system from 
India to.New Zealand. He told the press that “We do not want war 
with J but if Japan insists on war we are going to be ready”. 

The Naval authorities announced that all the openings in the Barrier 
i Rect between Arlington Reef, south of Cairms (Queensland) and 
Anchor Bay, near New Guinea, had been mined, and 2 mine fields had 
been laid west of Thursday Island. This closed these waters to ships _ 
from the: Pacific for over 1,000 miles north and south, covering ‘Torres 
Strait from the east, thus protecting the east coast of Australia. 
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Oct. 17.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
send railway stock worth ft million to Iran. Transcontinental services 
would be curtailed to e locomotives available. ä 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Curtin, ing after emergency meetings of the War 
and the full Gabimet, said that the full democratic forces of the Pacific 
area’ were co-operating to meet any emergency that might arise, and - 
it was most heartening and reassuring to know of this cohesion of the 
democratic Powers. ae 
BELGIUM a ' 

Oct. 20.—Two Belgians were sentenced to death for helping an 
R.A.F. pilot to escape after his plane had been forced down. 

Oct. 24.—A German decree recently issued'was reported to provide 
that some 400 political mternees should be considered as hostages, 
of whom at least 5 would be shot if a fatal attack were made on - 
man soldiers or police. Another ‘decree provided that imprisonment 
or more severe punishment would be imposed on anyone who 
knowingly disturbed the peace in occupied territories, and @ third 
im the most rigorous measures, including the death penalty, for 
“any attempt to detur b loyal collaboration with the occupying 


authorities”. 
BULGARIA 

` ' Od. 15.—News reaching indicated that Germany was pre- 
paring in secret for an attack on Turkey. Aerodromes were being much 


enlarged, the chief one being at Dobrovo, in the plateau just north of 
the Shipka Pass, while new ones were being built in Sofia and at 
Plovdiv, Burgas, Troyan, and elsewhere. Large stores of petrol were 
being laid in, concealed in hideouts in the mountains. i 
The King received Clodius. . 
Oct. 24.—The Government decided to expel most of the Greek . 
oe dag of Thrace and replace them with emigrants from Bulgaria. 
t was understood, ‘according ‘to reports reaching Turkey, that the 
property of thé Greeks would be confiscated without compensation. 
Reports were current that General List had told the Bulgarian 
General Staff that Britain was more vulnerable in the Middle East 
than at home, and that if Bulgaria allowed her territoty to be used 
as a base for an attack on Britain through Turkey she should have 
Istanbul after the war. ' 
CHILE l ' f - ' 
Oc. 27.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in Berlin to 
urge the German Government to stop the execution of French hostages. 


CHINA f . 
Oct. 16.—Sir Otto Niemeyer, the Financial Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, and the Technical Assistant to the U.S. Treasury 
arrived in Chungking from Hong-Kong. 
Oct. 17.—The Foreign Minister stated that the appointment of: 


` General Tojo as Prime Minister meant that Japan was ready to move, 


and they were convinced it would be an attack on Russia. Konoe 
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Cabinet had served merely as a stopgap, to enable the militarists to 
. They had now thrown off the mask. 

Oc, 19. _—The press in Chungking stated that the new Japanese 

Cabinet “smells of powder”, and some papers suggested that the 

A.B.C.D.’ Powers should enter into an immediate mutual assistance 


pact, so that Japan should be left in no doubt of what to expect if she ` we 


attacked any one of them. The Central Day. News considered the 
Cabinet to be a compromise one, whose task was to continue to strive 
for concessions from Britain and the U.S.A. It could not be.deacribed . 
as a military Government, as there were only 4 soldiers in it, while the 
Konoe Cabinet had 7. 

Oct. 20.—A military spokesman in Ciingiing said the Japanese 
were sending a further 13 a avaaiad to Manchukuo, making 35 stationed 
there, and that thousands of Chinese were being’ conscripted to build 
a military road from Tolun, in Manchukuo, to ears He also said 
there were sonie 150 japanese aircraft at Saigon, and that mechanjzed 
units were moving down to the Thai border. 

Oct, 21.—The press declared that the resumed talks between Japan 
and the United States were merely a smoke-screen to cover Japan’s 
intentions, and the Takung Pao warned America not to allow the Axis 
to swallow up Russia. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Oct. 15.—The Japanese in Shanghai declared that the Chinese 
never entered Ichang and denied that they used gas-bombs. 

Oct, 24.—Fighting was rted north-east of. Yungyang, on the 
Lunghai railway on the south bank of the Yellow River. 

Oct. 28.—The Chinese announced the recapture of several strategic 
points south of Shasi, in Hupeh province, and of Kwangwu, just north- 
west of Chengchow. 

Oct. 27—The Chungking military spokesman stated that of 3,000 
Chinese troops which entered Jchang over 700 had died from the 
effects of gas bombs and shells on Oct. 8 and 9. ; 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Soy 

~ Oct,.16.—Eight more persons were executed at Prague Sa Brno 
for high treason, sabotage, or listening to British broadcasts. The 
German News Agency reported ‘‘whispering propaganda” in Prague. 

Oct. 18.—President Benes reappointed the State Council for a 2nd , 
year and added two new members, both Slovaks; Dr. Pauling-Toth, 
former editor of a Slovak autonomist paper, and M. Vyboch, former 
Secretary of the Social Democrat Party. 

Oct. 23.—According to reports r Czechs abroad over 1,300 
lacy had appeared before the summary courts established by 

ich, and 290 had been exécuted. The number released was 
a hee to be very small. 

Oct. 25.—It was learnt that a Slovak military and political mission 
headed by President Tiso, the Prime Minister, and 3 Ministers had 
visited Hitler, and hal seen Ribbentrop, Goering, Keitel, and Brau- 
chitsch. They had received assurances that Slovakia would not be 
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asked to surrender any more of her territory to Hungary or to anyone 
else, but on còndition that she was virtually incorporated into the 
Reich and her army placed at Germany’s disposal. - 

Oct. 28.—The Prague wireless reported that 5 Czechs were: executed 
the previous day at Brno for “helping sabotage agents who had been 
dropped over the Protectorate territory by parachute”. 

Oct. 27.—Dr. Benes, in an address to his compatriots on the occasion 
of Independence Day (Oct. 28), said that if the Germans got to Moscow 
and Leningrad they wished to declare that they had won the war 
as it was a matter of life and death for them to enforce peace negotia- 
tions while Germany still seemed strong, firm, and unyielding. But 
there were the seeds of disintegration already showing mside the Army 
and inside the Party. A strong, self-confident régime did not carry 
out acts of vengeance such as the Berlin “protectors” were carrying 
out in their country. The Allies would go on to the end and their 
course to victory was “like a precise mathematical law”. 


EIRE ) ; 
Oct. 19.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Wexford, said that in talking 
of the likelihood of their involvement in the war they were not dealing 
with some sap, Cee distant possibility; “we are dealing with what must 
by all le people be classed as a high probability”. He was not 
satisfied that as a people they were making the preparations they 
.should make if they really believed that; the nation seemed to be 
preparing only by fits and starts. Actually the time was pressing, and 
they should not rest satisfied until they had at full strength and ready 

for training all their Defence Forces and all the medical services. 


FRANCE . 

Oct. 14.—It was learnt that the Germans had been demanding the 
right to open Consulates in every important town of unoccupied France, 

particularly at Toulon and Marseilles. 
-Darlan and Pucheu were reported to be making a tour of the occupied 
territory, pleading for “European solidarity”. 

Oct. 15.—The contents of a report on a general strike in the coal mines 
of the Nord and the Pas de Calais drawn up by a senior Vichy Official 
came into the possession of the Free French headquarters. They 
showed that for nearly a fortnight over 90,000 (or 95 per cent) of the 
' men were out, and the strike was broken only when the Germans made 
mass arrests of some 2,000; of these, over 1,000 were sent to prison and 
deported. The strikes began owing to shortage of food, and the 
Germans then promised to supplement supplies, but only in return for 
longer hours of work, and the supplies sent were very small. 

Oct. 16.—Marshal "Pétain, on the recommendation of, the Council of 
Political Justice, ordered M. Daladier, M. Blum, and General Gamelin 
to be detained in a fortress at Fort Port’dlet. Broadcasting this decision 
he said the Council’s recommendation was unanimous, and it had asked 
him to keep the judicial issue separate from the political issue. Pro- 
ceedings would therefore continue before the Riom Court. “The 
seriousness of the es against the persons chiefly responsible for our 
disaster is so apparent”, he said, “that it cannot be disguised or Midori 
by simple’ political sanctions”, 
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As to Paul Reynaud and Georges Mandel, he had decided, on the 
advice of a majority of the Council, that the serious evidence against 
them justified that they should be detained in a fortress. He went on: 

“The country which has felt itself betrayed-has a right to the truth, 
the whole truth. The sentences which will conclude the Riom trial must 
be pronounced in broad daylight.’ It will strike at persons, and also at 
methods, customs, and the régime. There will be no appeal against this 

, Tt will mark the end of one of the most painful periods in the life of 
France. . 
General Weygand arrived in Vichy, aae by the’ Government. 


The first and second secretaries in the Legation in Dublin ed, 
ree! unable to serve a Government which no longer the 
om needed for the exercise of its functions. 


The Committee of the National Council adopted by a large majority a 
recommendation that France should remain a republic without author- 
itarian dictatorship or monarchy. (It had been entrusted by Marshal 
Pétain with the drafting of a Connon, ) 

Oct. 17.—The charges on which the Council of Political Justice 
recommended the detention of the former Ministers and General Gamelin 
were published. A Free French broadcast, ref to the charges, asked 

“What about the responsibility for the defeat? Who, from 1919 to 1931, 
was C.-in-C. of the French Army? Who, later, chose General Gamelin 
as C.-in-C.? In 1934 General de Gaulle’s book described the idea of 
armoured divisions. -The German General Guderian immediately adopted 
the principles. Your attention was drawn to that book. You replied that 
it was pure whim and fantasy”. 

Oct. 19.—The Vichy Government confirmed reports of the arrest 
in Paris of 5 prominent professors of the University. - 

Oct. 20.—Col. Holtz, Field Commander of the Nantes Military 
Region, was shot dead in the night outside the Cathedral by 2 men who 
escaped.’ German patrols rounded up scores of persons who were still 
out despite the 11.30 p.m. curfew. The Germans stated that the 
attack was the work of “Cémmunist terrorists”. The curfew. hour was 
advanced to 6 p.m. 

‘A joint enquiry was opened-by the.German and French authorities. 

The Paris police announced the arrest the previous day of 12 aaa 
Communists who had been supplying prin equipment and paper 
persons, already -under arrest, who had distributing legal 
literature. The Germans announced the execution the previous day of 
a man living near Orleans charged with possessing arms. 

Oct. 21.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 50 hostages 
were to be shot as a reprisal for the killing of Col. Holtz, and 50 more if 
the culprits had not been arrested by midnight on Oct. 23. They also 
arrested the Commandant of the Preach Gendarmerie at Nantes and 3 
police officers. 

A major in the German Army was shot dead at Bordeaux. 

Oct. 22.—The Germans seized 100 hostages in Bordeaux and district, 
and imposed a curfew at 7 p.m. yncloded a Paris Depa the shooting of 
Col. Holtz were executed. They included Deputy and 4 trade 
union secretaries. ; 

Marsha] Pétain broadcast an appeal to the nation, pancunens the 
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of the 2 Germans, and saying “Fifty Frenchmen this morning 
lost their lives for these disreputable crimes.: Fifty others will be shot 
to-morrow if the culprits are not discovered. A river of blood js again 
‘flowing over France... Frenchmen! Your duty is clear. This massacre 
must be brought to an end. Under the terms of the Armistice we laid 
down our arms. We have no right to take them up oe ean to strike the 
Germans in the back. The, foreign Power which these’ crimes 
knows well that it is wounding the very heart of France. What does it 
care about our widows, our orphans, or our prisoners? Stand up against 
these foreigri plots”. 

Darlan also broadcast an appeal in which he said ‘Marshal Pétain 
and the Government have been disgraced by these odious attempts .. 
the German occupation is established because of our defeat -.. if the 
occupation is oppressive, it is fair. We believe that these abominable 
‘acts are committed by agents of a foreign Power-seeking to aggravate 
relations between the troops of occupation and the population, and 
who rea to put off the hour of peace in Europe”. 

untziger left by air for Algiers. 

' Oct. 23:—General Sttilpnagel issued an order for A shooting of 
90 hostages for the killing of the German at Bordeaux and of 50 more 
if the culprits were not discovered by midnight on Oct. 25. He offered 
15 million francs reward to anyone giving information leading to the 
arrest of the culprits: 

A Special Paris Court sentenced 15 “Communists” to long terms of 
hard labour, and 2 leaders to imprisonment for life. At Toulouse a 
further number variously reported as 15 and 150 were sentenced for 
anti-German propaganda, The execution of the 50 hostages on Oct. 21 
_ was ened in unoccupied France for the first time, Darlan having 
es ere: the original German announcement. : 

Vichy wireless stated that British agents landed secretly were 
msible for the killings, adding that “now Russia is finished it is in 
Britain’s interests to hinder Franco-German collaboration”. 
Petre was surrounded by German troops and al} cars stopped; also 
me ered boats which patrolled the harbour and river. 
ials in Vichy stated that as a result of intervention in Paris of 
representatives of the Government the Germans had agreed to choose 
the for execution at Nantes from the Communists, followers 
_ of de Gaulle, and other anti-Nazi “terrorists”, rather than pick them 
from the people recently arrested, and had agreed to pick those for 
execution at ‘Bordeaux themselves, instead of forcing the French to 
do this. S 

General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the nation in which he 
referred to Marshal Pétain’s broadcast and said that ‘in this terrible 
episode it is imperative that the French people should receive other 
directives than those of treason.” It was normal and justified that 
Germans should be killed by Frenchmen, but “there are tactics in 
war. The war of the French must be conducted by those in charge of 
it, myself and the National Committee of Free Frenchmen. ... In the 
present circumstances the directive I give for the occupied territory i is 
not to kill Germans; this for a single but very good reason, that for the 
time being it is only too easy for the enemy.to retaliate by the massacre 
of temporarily disarmed men and women, On the other hand, as soon 
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= it is possible to attack from outside and from inside you will receive 
ee orders”. 

24.—Fifty hostages were shot at Bordeaux. A Vichy announce- 
“ant ‘sfated that the execution of 100 others had been postponed 
as a result of the broadcast appeals by Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan and of “pressing démarches” made to the German authorities. 
The News Agency stated that Hitler had “graciously agreed to grant 
a further period of reprieve for the hostages”, and that in granting 
this the German authorities wished to increase the chances of finding 
the real culprits and thus spare French lives. The respite had been 
possible “owing to the calm and dignity which the entire population 
of the two towns have shown in the past few days”. 

Another Vichy communiqué stated that “‘it is rumoured that Marshal 
Pétain wished to give himself up as a hostage in the occupied zone 
- to prevent additional executions planned as a t of the attacks. 
The Marshal's Cabinet has no declaration to maké on the subject”. 

A fine of 10 million francs imposed on Bordeaux was paid. 

The Germans announced that another Frenchman living near 
Bordeaux was executed the previous day, and that a military court at 
Marseilles had sentenced several men to 20 years’ imprisonment for 
Communist activities. 

Oct. 25.—General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the whole nation 
to take part in a S-minutes standstill strike on Oct. 31 as a demonstra- 
tion against the shootings. This, he said, “will show the enemy and the 
traitors who serve him by what a gigantic menace they are surrounded. 
The French nation, suddenly and completely transfixed, with arms 
crossed in hatred and in scorn, will strike anguish into the hearts of 
a cas and the traitors who serve him, while waiting to annihilate 

them.... The whole world is thinking of France, looking towards 
France, ` wondering about France. ... France is going to show the 
world that she does not belong to anybody except herself. France is 
going to show the world that she is a proud, resolute, and confident 
nation—in short, that she is France”. 

The Vichy Cabinet passed an emergency law im mar gers ead 
penalties on eye-witnesses, accomplices, and others wi a 

about anti-Nazi acts who failed to divulge what they knew. 

- Oc, 26.—The Vichy News Agency reported that General Stfilpnagel 
was considering the release and return to France of prisoners of war 
in pep bigs in return for their relatives’ help in the search for’ the 
Ae ase Information which might be of assistance in tracing them 

been given by certain Frenchmen, who had refused to accept any 
material reward. 

The Agency also reported that the Cabinet had decided the previous 
day to take measures to prevent and repress the “criminal praia te 
directed against the troops of occupation”. It added that 
Pétain, who by personal representations obtained from Hitler by way 
of grace a prolongation of delay m the executions, was redoubling his 
efforts to bring about a modification of the verdict. 

- The Minister of Justice announced a further postponement of the 
Riom trial on the ground that there were 650 witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion scattered all over the world, and all would have to be examined. 

Oct. 27.—It was announced in Vichy that the authorities had been 
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sie by i Comme Cama, daca ed the 
executions, in order to give the pulations of Nantes. and Bordeaux 
oe ae ee 

The German and Vichy authorities bee issued appeals for infòrma- 
tion. The latter stated that “fresh evidence” had been given to the 
Germans, that the perpetrators would soon be caught, and that the 
PE ie of the executions might become a reprieve. 

A Vichy decree was published declarmg that anyone who helped the 
authors of an attempt against anyone else or of an attempt at sabotage, 
or who failed to prevent or try to prevent any such act or attempted 
act would be treated as an accomplice. 


GERMANY f 

Oct. 15.—The Schwarze Korps published an article complaining that 
the public had failed to show adequate joy and enthusiasm at the 
-'guccesses in Russia, or proper appreciation of the itude of the 

military achievements eke | on Oct. 9. It di that “when a 
whole nation has given birth to a whole continent, when its future for 
hundreds of years has fallen into its hands as a free gift, it means... 
the right to live for countless children and children’s children. We . 
ought to be beside ourselves with transports of ecstasy—or we show that. 
we lack the faculty even faintly to understand what has occurred”. 

After giving a long explanation of the significance of the decision on 
the front it went on: “without a basis for existence, driven to self- 
laceration by hunger and anxiety, those of this continent, the cradle of 
the Nordic race and of all culture, so long as they are cut off from the 
maternal life-source of the great land regións in the east, are’ doomed 
to vegetate, able neither to live nor to die. Now the doors into the 
immensity of space have been thrown wide open. Where isolation was 
designed to choke us the streams of life will flow. Europe has been 








~ reborn. . 


Oct. 16.—It was learnt that Wiedemann had been appointed Consul- 
General at Tientsin, and Wendler (expelled by Bolivia for complicity 
in a threatened rising), Minister to d. 

Oct. 18.—The Berlin wireless declared that the torpedoing of the 
Kearny was “a clumsy swindle on the part of Mr. Roosevelt”, deli- 
berately planned to influence opinion “on the very day when the 
Neutrality Act vote was being taken”. A ‘‘well-informed source” was 
quoted for the statement that CoL Knox and “the British politician, 
Mr. Campbell” had a confidential conversation in which the latter asked 

“What about an incident?” Col. Knox replied “If not a German 
Te then an American mine”’ 

published in the press gave the number of people with work- 
books who could be called upon for work of one sort or another as 36 
million. Unemployed weré stated to number only 10,000. Since the 
war began the number of women employed had risen by one million. 
In August, apart from aioe ah of war, about 1,700,000 foreigners - 
from 20 States were wo 

Oct. 19.~-Reports from Polish seus sources ERT that some 20,000 Jews 
bad just been deported from Berlin, Vienna, and the Rhineland to 
places in Poland, most of them persons of over 50. Their homes were 
seized to accommodate Germans whose houses had been bombed, and 
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they were given no notice to leave, and were forced to abandon prac- 
tically all their pro 

Oct. 20.—The Frankfurter Zothung published a warning against 
considering that the victories in the east, though decisive, meant the 
end of the war there, adding, “‘one day this war will end, thus rendering 
it possible to throw the German Armies against the West. Only then 
can world peace be established. The final victory will be reached only 
after very hard fighting, as the British nation seems determined to 
continue resistance with the same tenacity as up till now. We must 
not indulge in optimism and illusions over the capacity of British and 
American war industries. Many American-made ’planes will fly over 
Germany and many American bombs will fall on our towns. The 
population will have to spend many nights in the cellars, but they must 
endure this willingly for Germany’s final conquest of Europe”. 

Oct. 22.—The News Agency reported that “publicity is being 
given in America to two fresh shipping incidents, investigations 
as to the correctness of which are hampered by a series of circum- 
stances. German circles draw attention to the indisputable and not 
disputed facts that such announcements by American statesmen 
have lately been proved false”. The versions of the sinking of some 
of the vessels were changed from day to day, and “one is strengthened 
in the impression that announcements from American quarters of 
such incidents are in the nature of false reports, on the’strength of 
which the American people are to be plunged into war”. 

Oct. 22.—Further details of the deportation of Jews showed that 
some 20,000 had been sent, with a a few minutes’ notice, from 
Berlin alone, and concentrated at Lode. for distribution in ghettoes i in 
various parts of Poland. They were chiefly elderly men, women, and 
children. Others were expelled from Cologne, Düsseldorf, the Rhine- 
land, and Prague. 

Oct. 23.—The Berlin wireless stated that it was futile to think that 
English and American aid could repair the losses of Soviet industry or 
restore its armaments to the pre-war standard. If the Soviet still 
possessed her total peace-time industrial capacity ıt would take many 
years to repair the material damage the Army had suffered. In fact, 
however, Russia had lost the larger part of her raw material resources 
and more than half her arms-producing capacity. 

Oct. 24.—The News Agency, quoting “a military source”, said “if 
it be considered that in the communsqué of Oct. 12 it was announced 
that a new offensive on a 750 mile front was beginnin 4 it will clearly 
be seen that isolated victories cannot continually be reported in 
such vast operations. Each of the 10 gigantic battles won since the 
campaign opened needed some time to reach a successful issue. These 
10 victories are the eee that the present operations are approach- 
ing a victorious en 

Oct, 25.—Hitler received Ciano, who was spending some days in 
Germany at Ribbentrop’s invitation. 

Oci. 28.—Goebbels, opening a War books’ week at Weimar, said 
“the war which our troops are waging victoriously on all fronts means 
for us Germans more than a mere struggle for war materials and 
Lebensraum. It means'the maintenance of European civilization, which 
the Axis Powers have taken under their protection.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Oct, 14.—It was announced that air raid casualties a ee 
were: killed (or believed killed), 217; injured and in hosp: 

Oct. 15.—The Lord Privy Seal, ‘addressing the National Defence 
Public Interest Committee in London, said the Government shared to 
the full the public anxiety that everything possible should be done to 
assist Russia; but when it came to the question of the most effective 

ing to be done only those who had access to the facts could decide, 
„and they could not impart their knowledge to others. 

The knowledge of the potential resources of Britain, Russia, and 
America accounted to some extent for the brutal ferocity of Hitler’s 
methods. There had not been, in Poland, Russia, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece, merely massacre on a scale unexampled since the Dark Ages, 
but also the most abominable torturing of men, women, and children, 
and an endeavour to reduce to trembling obedience all the peoples of 
Europe. They would be foolish to imagine, he said, that what the 
Nazis had done in those countries would not be done in Britain if they 
gained a foothold. After the war those responsible for these atrocities 
must not escape punishment. One of the hardest tasks then would be 
the reform of the survivors of the generation of Germans who had been 
deliberately trained in barbarism, debauched, and de-civilized. It was 
no good imagining that they would get peace in the world unless they 
saw to it that, unless there was absolute proof of á change of heart, 
these people were kept in a position in which they could not again do 
harm. 


Lord Snell stated in Pana that shelter provision was now 
available for some 20 million people throughout the country. The 
Government aimed at the provision of domestic shelters for all persons 
with incomes below £350. More shelters in Tubes were being con- 
structed, bunks had been installed in 80 Tube stations, with accom- 
modation for 725,000 people, and 1,500,000 bunks for Anderson 
shelters had been delivered to local authorities, while 500,000 more 
would be available by the end of October. These would be increased 
by 100,000 a week till 4 million were provided. Mr. Harriman 
broadcast to America some impressions of his visit to Russia -in 
which he said that all the American experts reported the same thing— 
that the Russian, in this last generation had become a first-class 
mechanic, and on the airfields U.S. Army officers stated that they had 
never seen such skill, ingenuity, resourcefulness, and moral. : 

The spirit of Russian nationalism had burst into flame. If the 
soldiers anid airmen contmued to get the tanks, guns, and aircraft 
needed they would fight on, of that he was convinced. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Harriman, Admiral Standley, and General Chaney 
left for the United States by air. 

Oct. 18.—The Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War, speaking in 
London, said the total casualties of the British Army to date were 
some 100,000, and those of the Dominions 20,000—13,000 Australians, 
6,000 New Zealanders, and 600 South Africans; of Indian troops, 7,000; 
and of African native troops less then 500. Britain’s real test o strength 
. and endurance was about to begin. The Germans had advanced in 

- Russia over 1,400 miles front an average distance of 400 miles, and they ' 
would almost certainly come at Batum and Baku in the spring. In that 
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: case the Iran front became vital to Britain, first in supporting the 
Russian defence of Baku, and secondly, to deny the road to Egypt and 
Indig. He believed that, with a great army raised in India, together 
with their own forces based on Egypt they could hold the tase to the 
East. If Russia held out they might yet see 2 or 3 million Germans 
‘held in the East, but even so Britain’s army would still be faced with a 
mobile army of far greater strength in the hands of the German generals. , 

He wondered whether the strength of the vast German Army was 
fully realized. Britain’s coastline was 1,000 miles long, and it was not , 
only the coast which had to be defended, but “every city, every aero- 
drome, and every vital building in the interior may be an obj ective like 
Crete. Is an enemy who willsquander 2 million men in Russia’’, he asked, 

“going to hesitate to fly great numbers, say, at Bristol or Coventry, 
Hull or Tyneside, and attempt to destroy a dozen of our most vital 
centres for what he would consider paltry losses?” 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Beyin, speaking at Stoke-on-Trent, said that individual 
reservation was to bè introduced in place of the group s , as 
there must now be national service on a more intense scale. They must 
find out not only what job a man was doing, but what he had been doing 
before. He also said fe would never be a party to a landing on the 
continent unless the forces could be equipped as never before, and 
declared that to give effective aid to Raid and keep their own forces 
properly supplied British factories must increase output by 30 ‘or 40 
per cent during the winter. 

Oct. 20.—It was announced that thousands more Canadian troops - 
had arrived in the country, accompanied by Polish and Dutch soldiers 
and United States technicians. The Poles were the first large batch 
of volunteers from Canada and the U.S.A. for the Polish Air Force; 
also some soldiers who escaped from Poland in September 1939 and 
reached America via Siberia. 

Oct. 21.—The Secretary for War informed Parliament that the total 
number of prisoners of war from all parts of the Empire in enemy hands ` 
was estimated at 66,000. ` 

Oct. 22.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the Government 
and the Mexican Government intended to appoint Ministers as soon as 
possible in Mexico City and in London. President Camacho and his 
Government had, by a series of actions and declarations, shown their 
appreciation of the issues raised by the aggressive actions of the Axis 
Powers, and their devotion to the p les of democratic.government. 
The British Government had plies’. the interruption of relations, 
and an exchange of views had assured them that President Camacho 
reciprocated this feeling. 

Lord Moyne, replying to questions as to a British invasion of the 
Continent, said he thought lesson of Lord Gort’s dispatches was 
that it would be madness to improvise an expedition of that kind. It 
would require many ships, and it must be remembered that it took 6 
months to transport Lord Gort’s small army. “We have sent a great 
and growing force to the Near East”, he said, “and I cannot imagine 
anything which would suit Hitler’s game better than if we adopted the 
Chinese method of committing suicide on our enemy's doorstep”. 


Oct. 23.—Lord Beaverbrook s speech in Parliament regarding Russia oe 


and the war. (See Special Summary.) 
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Mr. Eden, replying to a Commons debate on the war situation, said 
that the day on which Russia was attacked Mr. Churchill gave instruc- 
tions that every means of helping her in every sphere be examingd. He 
also said that the Government’s duty was to weigh criticism, an not to 
be swayed by clamour. They realized the opportunity which the 
attack on Russia offered, but to disclose the results of their deliberations 
would play into the enemy’s hands. He could give one pledge, however, 
which the Government were determined to honour; We are to give 
Russia every help in our power by every means”. 

Oct. 25.—The Brine Minister issued a statement that the Government j 

“associate themselves fully with the sentiments of horror and con- 
demnation expressed by the President of the United States upon the ' 
Nazi butcheries in France. These cold-blooded executions of innocent 

people will only recoil upon the savages who order and execute them 

. The atrocities in Poland, in Yugoslavia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and above all, behind the German fronts in Russia surpass anything that 
has been known since the darkest and most bestial ages of mankind. 
They-are.but a foretaste of what Hitler would inflict upon the British 
and American peoples if only he could get the power. Retribution for 
these crimes must henceforward take its place among the major pur- 
poses of the war” 
, Mr. Eden, speaking at- Manchester, said it was natural that people 

- should be tempted to ask him when and where Great Britain was going 
to strike, to take offensive action, in view of the Russian situation. It 
was right and natural that they should make suggestions to enco e. 
or even drive the Government, but as to the decisions which AN 
taken after all the evidence was weighed these must be the responsibil- 
ity of the War Cabinet, and of it alone. The Cabinet would carry out ` 
its responsibility undisturbed by dangers and unprovoked by clamour. 
Any other course would be pure folly. The Government had but one 
a ae ‘which is yours and Stalin’s too’’—how best to encompass 

er’s defeat. War was a long term business; the issue would not be 
settled by any sudden brilliant improvisation. 

Reviewing the course of the war he said that Yugoslavia’s resistance, 
the aid to Greece and that country’s resistance had delayed Hitler’s 
attack on Russia for at least 6 weeks, and it had given Great Britain 
time to scotch the German attempt to establish themselves in Syria and 
to free Iraq from Rashid Ali. The issue now was not that‘of “all help to 
Russia” but of aid to the common cause; Russia’s battle was their 
battle. Referrmg next to Persia he said that over and over again they 
had sought to make the ex-Shah and his Government understand their 
peril from the presence of Germans, but all in vain. When they took 
action EEES the acceptance of their terms—terms actually as 
much in interest of Persia as of Britain—with losses of under *00 
all told. The new Government ‘had co-operated loyally. The Afghan 
Government had also agreed to get rid of all non-official Germans and 
Italians. 

He also said “the man Hitler is a genius—ean evil genius. He has a 
genius for probing the weak spots in a man’s armour ... Hitler knows 
the weakness of man, but perhaps he under-rates his strength. He 
` understands the cowardice of man; perhaps he does not know his cour- 


age. He knows how venal man can be, but he does not know how noble 
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man can be. This is the lesson Hitler is leaning in the Europe which 
ee e i 
The acts of barbarity in the occu countries would not be for- 
* gotter®?. To execute hostages as the were doing was murder; 


Nemesis would overtake these modern Huns.’ One day it would be said 
of Hitler “This man despised, but could not debase, mankind”. He had 
climbed to power by lying, by.treachery, and by deceit; with such a man 
there could be no truce or compromise. “It is his destruction or ours.’ 
eS Da pea he continued, that in the last 20 years they had 
taken a number ot wrong turnings in economics and politics alike, and 
they must consider these mistakes, in order to shape their future policy 
aright. In international economics the good neighbour policy was the 
best policy. No democratic world would work as it should until they 
recognized that they could only enjoy any right so long as they were 
prepared to discharge its equivalent duty. Here was another reason 
why Hitler and Mussolini and all they stood for must be utterly destroyed. 
They were aware of the sacrifices they would have to accept after the 
war and had made up their minds to shoulder their international 
responsibilities, and to answer the call which Mr. Sumner Welles had 
made to the citizens of the United States. “I look forward with con- 
fidence’’, he said, “tọ an association with the United States of incal- 
culable value not only to ourselves but to the whole world besides.” 
Messages between Mr. Churchill.and the Greek Premier. (See Greece.) 


_ GREECE ` 

Oc. 14.—The Premier Tsolakogiu published a statement in the 
press declaring that the Théophile Gasdyer was carrying flour from Y 
alavia sent to the Greek people by Germany and Italy, and drawing 
attention to the contrast between the kindness of the Axis Powers and 
the behaviour of Great Britain. (The vessel was carrying tobacco from 
Salonika to France and was torpedoed by a British submarine while 

in an Italian convoy.) 
` Tt was learnt that a decree had recently been published in Athens 
stipulating that the German and Italian authorities had the aoe to 

ition any building and to fix its rent, which would be payable by 
the Greek Treasury; also a decree imposing severe penalties, even 
death, for failure to declare alt foodstufis in private possession. . 

Oct. 20.—Reports reaching the Government in London stated that 
the Bulgarians, Sy ruthless measures to suppress revolt, had failed 
to order in the Drama and Kavalla districts and that 5 German 
regiments bad arrived there. The Bulgarians had arrested numerous 
hostages, of whom 4 were executed for each Bulgar killed by the Greeks, 
and in a number of villages serious risings had taken place, as a result of 
which measures of reprisal were taken during which it was reported that 
at least 15,000 people had been massacred. . 

Oct. 27.—The Prime Minister received a message from Mr. Churchill, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the Italian invasion, expressing . 
the gratitude of the British people for all the Greeks had done, and were 
doing, for the Allied cause, and declaring that by their undaunted 
resistance new lustre was added to the fame.they had already 
- earned. el eyo eos be avenged by the Pan-Hellenic Army 
of liberation. : 


D te : F 
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M. Tsouderos replied, thanking him and the British people for their, 

“solemn and magnificent tribute to the Greeks”. The aim of the war 
was to rid the world of tyrants belonging to a bygone age. Their 
country was “‘at present subjected to the truculence of three of these 
tyrants, who are tearing it a like vultures, and drinking the Bleed 
of its youth with unspeakable brutality”. 

The many bonds forged in the past between Greece and ER 
Britain would continue and be’ further forged into an unbreakable 
connection in the interests of peace. 





INDO-CHINA 


Boi 23.—Reports reaching Singapore stated that. the Japanese 
or an offensive into China from Laokai. A division was 


ata ink-yen, near Hanoi, and shelters, described as large 
, enough for | 8 divisions, were being built all along the line up to Laokai. 
INDIA’ l l 


Oct. 14.—The 1941 Census’ returns were issued, aii the total 
population to be 388,800,000. 


IRAN , : 

Océ. 14.—The Teheran wireless announced that the Articles of the 
1924 Constitution dealing with the appointment of the Shah as C.-in-C. 
had been repealed by Parliament. 

A number of political prisoners were released under royal order. ` 
The Government announced substantial increases in the salaries of all 
Government employees. 

Oct. 17.—It was announced that the ex-Shah was being detained at 
Mauritius, on the orders of the British Government. 

Oct. 18.—The withdrawal of British and Russian troops from Teheran 
began, the respective occupation lines having been agreed upon’ in 
consultation with the Government. 


' ` ITALY 


we 17.—All motor and motor cycle tyres in the country were 
uisitioned by the Government. 
ct. 19.—Funk arrived in Rome. Reports from American sources 
stated that an additional million men had been mobilized, with the 
object of sending one-third of therh to France to replate German troops, 
one-third to Yugoslavia, also to release Germans, and one-third to join 
the German Armies in Russia. 

Oct. 24.—Mussolini received Clodius. A Nazi Party mission, headed 
by Bohle, arrived in Rome. 

Oct. 25.—Mussolini transferred or removed 60 officials of the Fascist 
corporations or guilds, the changes affecting 19 out of the 22 guilds 
controlling economic life. 

Oct. 26.—Regims Fascista published an appeal to the authorities to 
take severe measures t “the fifth column which we have here”, 
' saying “there exists in Italy an internal front which is vastly powerful 
and extremely dangerous. Y This fifth column has nacon with the 
British, the Communist, and the Jews of the rest of the worlg”. 
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Od. 27.—It was announced in Rome that the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem 
had arrived in the country le air. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 15.—The Domei Agency issued a statement declaring that the 
negotiations with America could not continue if the United States 
maintained its ‘‘double-dealing” in assuming a hostile attitude towards 
Japan on the one hand, and ssa cee, Sire ae negotiations, on the 
other. Some 50 days had elapsed since Prince Konoe’s “‘peace message” 
was delivered to President Roosevelt, but its results were “still beyond 
oa eee It charged the United States with helping China and 

a new offensive move Ja in collaboration with 
Batain and Russia, declaring that “It is doubtful whether the United 
States is seriously endeavouring to maintain peace in the Pacific, and 
i there is danger that Japan might be caught in a trap set by the crafty 
Americans”. 

An air SEN was understood to have been concluded with 
Portugal giving Japan the right to establish an air service from the 
Pelew Is. to Timor, in the Portuguese East Indies. 

Oct. 16.—The Cabinet resigned en bloc. The Information’ Board 
stated that there had been a division of opinion within it. 

Capt. Hiraide, head of Naval Intelligence at Imperial H.Q., made a 
speech in which he said relations with the United States were “now 
appr a parting of the ways and the Japanese Navy is ready and 

for action if need be”. the United States would not be able to 
es out operations in the Atlantic and Pacific simultaneous! 

A telegram was received from M. Molotov asking that the saree 
Embassy in Moscow should prepare to leave, | 


Oct. 17.—General Tojo was appointed Prime’ Minister by the Emp ; 
He held a Conference with General Sugiyama, the Chief of S and® ' 
General Yamada, Inspector of Military Education. 


Oct. 18.—General Tojo remained on the active Army List and also 
took the Portfolios of War and Home Affairs? He appointed Mr. Togo 
Foreign Minister; Admiral Shimada, Minister of Marine; Mr. Kaya, 
Finance; Mr. Kishi, Industry and Commerce; Admiral Terajima, Rail- 
ways and Communications; Mr. Iwamura, Justice; Mr. Ino, Agriculture; 
Mr. Hashida, Education; and General Suzuki, President of the Planning 
Board and Minister without Portfolio. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement, said Japan would continue “to 
contribute towards world peace through the execution of her basic 
policy of bringing about a successful settlement of the China affair and 
the creation of a co-prosperity sphere i in Eastern Asia. In view of the 
unprecedentedly grave situation the Government intends externally ' 
to a ies more and more amicable relations with friendly Powers, 

internally to perfect the national defence-of the State, and thus . 
go forward to accomplish its holy task with the united support of the 
entire nation”. 

The Japan Tenes and Advertiser stated that the world’s problem 
“to-day and to-morrow” was a military one, and the logic of putting 
soldiers into leadership was unchallengeable. All the leading statesmen 
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of the world had had military experience, and it declared that “the 
country faces a threat of encirclement which can be dealt with only by 
the most intense efforts under expert direction to build and conselidate 
works for a defensive war” 
' “The Minister of Finance stated that taxation would have to be 
increased, and more rigid economic and financial contro] introduced. 
The Domei Agency reported that among the must urgent measures. to 
consolidate the ‘‘war-facing structure” would be sweeping administrative 
reform for the establishment of the war-time structure, an assurance of 
the nation’s war-time .food and livelihood, and the maintenance of 
peace and order. 
General Tojo broadcast ‘a message in which he said he was filled with 
. awe and trepidation, but with an iron will to execute promptly the 
action under the glory of the Throne, and would do his best to 
ad to the brilliance of Japan’s 3,000 year history. l 
Oct. 20.—General Tojo, addressing the War Office staff, said that in! 
order to remove the root of evil—the China incident—and ensure 
lasting peace and safety in the face of the elaborate encirclement of 
Japan, it was essential they should adhere to licy of settling the 
Cc ‘incident and the concentration of the per i power of the whole 
Army and the whole State in an iron-bound unity. “The Japanese 
Empire”, he said, ‘ ‘stands at the cross-roads of its rise or fall. x 
o the Home Office staff he said that every ii effort must be 
Gace to implement the unshakable national. establishing the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere by disposing of the Chins ad haat adding; a “the 
, present trend is grave”. Everything must be done to replenish arms, 
expand industrial ca Sanok advance the programme for communica- 
tions and national and enhance the national spirit. 
The Navy Minister, in' a broadcast, said the Navy was “striving to 
enforce the China affair, and has completed preparations for meeting 
tany changes in the situation at any time. . 

e Yomiuri declared that “if the United States awakens from the 
bad dream of dancing in tune with the crafty British policy of aiding 
Chiang Kai-shek and correctly grasps the ee spirit which calls c 
China incident a holy war, abandons the A.B.C.D. encirclement 
and co-operates with Japan, peace in the Pacific, which-the United tata 
so ardently seeks, will be maintained’". ` 

Reports from American sources indicated that the Emperor himself 
had instructed General Tojo to go warily in all that-affected relations 
with the United States, : 

Oct. 21.—The Japan Times and Advertiser stated that help should © 
be offered to Thailand without any p of threatening any 
of the surrounding countries. This would be an alternative to “the 
success of anti-Japanese political plotters against Thailand, which 
would mean that Indo-China would be faced with a hostile frontier”. 
The Government spokesman, after the first meeting of the 
Cabinet, said the Washington negotiations would be resumed; they had 
not been, “cut off”. 


Oct. 22.—A complete black-out was put T effect in Tokyo. 
It was learnt that Gen. Tojo had dismissed 9 members of the Cabinet 
soe Council i in order to include men who would “actively co-operate 
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with the Government in setting up a hjghly organized state of defence, 
in settling the China incident, and in establishing the East Asia Co- 
prosparity Sphere”. ' l ' 

Oct. 23.—The Japan Times and Advertiser declared that Japan desired 
pedce both in the Far East and throughout the world, and she was 
“the only great independent State which ¢an act as a mediating factor 
between the warring nations in the world to-day”. It urged that ‘this 
is the last chance to use the only vehicle for the exploration of ways to 
world harmony. Japan is the balancing Power whose decision could 
plunge the Pacific Ocean into a chaos not of its making”. ` 

It Aapa that the Tripartite Pact was a partnership, and not 
a one-sided agreement. “Japan is not anybody’s tool, and she can very 
considerably influence the course of destiny over the whole world 
through the Pact.” It therefore called on the United States and 
Britain to deliberate upon this “splendid occasion” for reciprocity, ` 

icularly as regards the China incident, a local war whose continuation 
is due to intervention of the United States”. 


Oct. 24.—The Government spokesman stated that the abandonment 
of shipment of war material in American ships to Vladivostok had made 
an excellent impression in Japan. and would facilitate the negotiations 
in Washington. As a member of the Triple Alliance Japan must main- 
tain her position, and she could not be indifferent to the shipment of 
war material, especially oil, to Russia so long as similar materials were 
refused to Japan. Whether misgivings woyld be removed if oil were 
furnished to fave would depend on the amount furnished. He added 
that Japan had put all her cards on the table and had explained f 
point of her position to Washington, and while he would not go as far 
as an article in the Japan Times and Advertiser which declared it was 
now “up to them”, certainly “it is more or less so”, he said. , 

The Domei Agency issued a statement ing that the United , 
States should invite Japanese roptesentatives te Washington to smooth 
out relations. “Fhe United States had now brought relations with 
Japan to a state of virtual severance through total economic pressure. 

Oct, 25.—The Asahi stated that the United States was ‘‘doing all in 
its power to stimulate the growth of the cancerous situation” in the 
Pacific, and as long as it failed to recognize the righteousness of Japan’s 
immovable policy there was no use in continuing the negotiations. 

The Domei Agency stated that the United States had formed an 
Anglo-U.S.A.—Soviet Three-Power Military Advisory Council. 

Oct. 26.—General Tojo, addressing 200 higher officials at Osaka, said 
Japan’s policies were “Immutable and irrevocable’, and there could be 
no going back. He urged.that national unity and official efficiency 
should overcome all difficulties in their path, saying that world environ- 
ment was changing so quickly that they could not'tell what lay in store 
for them at any minute. “We must go on to develop in ever-expandi 
progression’, he declared. “Naturally difficulties arise, but if 1 
million people merge into one in iron solidarity and go forward, nothi 
can stop us. If this state of preparedness is completed diplomacy wi 
become an easy affair. Wars can be fought with ease ... No inter- 
national pressure can disturb me.” , 

The General told an interviewer that the nation must trust the 
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Government in the same way as a person trusts the driver when he is 
ing a tax. 
Oct. 27,—Russian report of clash on frontier. (See U.S.S.R} 


MALAY STATES - 

Oct. 14.—The Anhui arrived in Singapore with British evacuees from 
Jape Some of them stated that the Nazi activities in Tokyo were 

ing strongly resented by the more intelligent Japanese, and that the 
gendarmerie had adopted Gestapo methods. 

Oct, 22,—It was announced in Singapore that the first air-squadron to 
bemanned entirely by New Zealanders was now operating. One station 
was entirely Australian, and others included Australian squadrons. 
MEXICO . 

Oct. 16.—The Chamber of Deputies ria he unanimously a motion 
requesting the President to dissolve the Sinarquista Party, a Fascist 

tion. 

Oct, 21.—The Government released 520 interned German and 
Italian seamen belonging to expropriated ships. The Labour leader, 
Señor Toledano, denounced a Nazi organization a5 working under the 
arders of the Gestapo and accused the Sinarquista and the Accion 
Nacional of co-operating with the Nazis. 

Oct, 22.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 26.—The Foreign Minister stated that if the U.S.A. entered the 
war Mexico would ‘“‘follow a straight course, honouring her given word 
and the agreement reached at the Havana Conference”. 


NORWAY ` 

Oct. 20.—It was learnt that a decree had recently been issued im- 
posing the death sentence for attempting to leave the country without 
permission; also one authorizing the detention without trial of persons 
considered ‘‘politically unreliable”. 


` PANAMA 


Oct. 20.—The President signed a decree authorizing the arming of 
all ships “to defend themselves against all attacks”. 


POLAND 

Oct. 14.—It was stated officially that 2 divisions of troops were now 
fully organized in Russia and ready to go into action. 

Oct, 21.—The Minister of Justice died in London. 

Oct. 25.—The Germans were reported to have arrested some 4,000 
Poles in Vilna, including the Archbishop. Reports from Swedish sources 
stated that about 200,000 Jews were to be sent from Germany to Pokad 
and to parts of occupied Russia. 

Reports reached abroad that a Polish woman had been jagad 
publicly at Zamose for setting fire to 2 barns of grain to prevent it 

ing taken by the Germans. A Polish police officer at Cracow who 
collaborated with the Gestapo was killed by another Pole, who escaped, 
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PORTUGAL 


Oct. 14.—It was announced that the steamer'Corte Real had been 
sunk by a U-boat on Oct. 12 on her way to the Azores and New York 
with a cargo including nothing which could be regarded as material - 
of war. She was stop and bearded, the U-boat commander’stati 
that the exigencies of war necessitated his sinking her. The crew an 
passengers (including 2 women and 2 children) were picked up by a 
fishing boat and landed in Lisbon. 

Oct. 15.—Air agreement concluded with Japan. (See Japan.) 

Oct. 17.—The enquiry into the sinking of the Corte Real showed that 
the captain offered to jettison such cargo as the Germans considered 
contraband, if this would save the vessel, or to return with it to Portu- 
gal, but all his proposals were rejected. 

Oct. 21.—The Government decided to prohibit Portuguese vessels 
from carrying any goods destined directly or indirectly- for belligerents. 





RUMANIA - ‘ 

Oc. 18.—General Antonescu issued a decree incorporating Odessa 
and an area beyond the Dniester in Rumania, and giving the territory 
the name of Transdniestria. 

Oct. 27.—It was stated in Bucarest that 10,000 young men were to 
serve a 3-years’ apprenticeship in German factories at the expense of 
the German Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 21.—General Smuts, ee at Bloemfontein, said it was idle 
to think that a Nazi victory woul stop in pas A Nazi victory 
would eventually engulf the world. Even the United States was 
convinced of it. The fundamental question.to-day was whether they 
should accept sych a Nazi order or fight it to the death. Domination 
by Germany over more than a dozen States—either destroyed or living 
in dread—was now a proved fact, and the endless ambition of Hitler 
' to establish a Nazi world could no longer be questioned. 

Much nonsense was talked about democracy and its failures con- 
tinually harped- upon, but the argument against it was no stronger 
than that against Christianity because of its failures. “No wonder’, 
he said, “convinced Nazis are more and more lumping Christianity - 
with democracy and doing their best to destroy both. Their arguments- 
are a sham in Poth cases, and can only ultimately lead to the destruc- 
tion of all that is best in our human heritage and of civilization itself.” 
_ A Nazi victory and a Nazi South Africa were really the same thing. 
Why, he’ asked, should a Nazi victory stop short at South Africa? 
“Have we not been on the Nazi programme for years? Is it not an 
historic fact that President Steyn as early as 1911 warned General 
Botha about German ambitions in South Africa?” 

Oct. 22._General Smuts. spoke again at Bloemfontein, and said he 


looked on the war as one of the great religious wars of the world; it 
was once more the historic fight which was fought out from age to age— 
the fight between light and darkness. It involved.all the things man 


had struggled for through centuries—freedom of conscience and 
` religion, freedom to shape one’s own life and destiny; freedam to he 
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the custodian of one’s own soul. It was a question whether those ideals 
should survive or whether the world should listen to a dictator, to a 
man who might be the devil himself. “I believe”, he said, ‘‘thgt man 
is the devil himself, that anti-Christ is loose in the world to-day. 
Before, I did not believe there was such a thing as anti-Christ, but I 
believe it to-day. I see what incarnate evil means in the world.” 

He warned them against making themselves comfortable. “Let us 
say.good-bye to comfort . . . I want us to be worthy of the young men 
and women who are fighting for us. Our boys have gone north—there 
are 160,000 of them on active service . e are fighting for things 
com with which the betterment of our earthly lot means nothing 

cannot impress upon you sufficiently strongly the immense 
gravity of the situation in the world to-day. . 
Oct. 23.—General Hertzog, addressing the Transvaal and Free State 


~ 


committees of the Afrikaner Party, said that National Socialism not . 


only accorded with the Afrikaans’ national character and way of life, 
but it came to them also as Afrikaans’ national ‘tradition and custom, as 
old as the Afrikaaner people themselves. He warned them against 
malicious and inaccurate ‘predictions and. reports about National 
Socialism, saying, “Dying democracy is furiously hysterical”. He also 

declared that Germany had won, or would win, an outright victory, 
that Hitler would not treat with a democratic Government, and that a 
form of National Socialism was therefore clearly indicated for, South 
Africa. General Hertzog also told the paper Dis Vaderland that he 
believed in a Nazi system for South Africa. 

Oct. 24.—M. Hav issued a statement saying it was obvious to 
the Afrikaner Party that a people’s Government—i.e., the periodical 
election of a Coveren of the country by its citizens—remained the 
foundation and starting poiùt of their party. The Free State Republic, 
he declared, had been based on the principle of government through the 
voice of the majority of its citizens. 


SPAIN 


_ Oct. 18.—Señor Suñer was reported, by Arriba, to have told the. 


French paper Gringoire that all Europe, both continental and extra- 
pba eda ena sink or swim with the Axis. When the war began 
Spain had just won “the battle of Spain”, which was.a de to the 

t battles in other countries. In that battle the world was divided 


into two—one part of which understood Nationalist, Spam and gave ' 


her friendship; the other that of the clenched fist, which refused friend- 


ship, understanding or tolerance. ‘“Who can now be surprised at our - 
sentimental preference?” he asked. “It is not only sentiment, it is” 


history, which is much stronger; it is inexorable geography, this 
inescapable, universal mission, it is a question of being,or not being 
which guides our thoughts, while sentiment lights our hearts”. 

Oct. 19.—The Duke of Gloucester visited Algeciras and was enter- 


tained by leading personages there. 


Oct. 24.—It was announced officially that cargoes of grain had just 
arrived bringing 150,000 tons of wheat and maize, and that a small 
increase in the bread ration had been made. The note added that ‘‘some 


. Spanish ships were ordered to proceed to a belligerent port for rigorous 


examination of their cargoes, which in some cases were seized”, but 


‘ 
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omitted to state that British navicerts had been issued to all the ships 
bringing the 150,000 tons to facilitate the dispatch of these cargoes. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oe. 14.—It was officially announced that the bombs dropped on the 
night of Oct. 12 had been found to be British. 

Oct. 15.—The Minister in London was instructed to protest against 
the dropping of the bombs. 


THAILAND : 

Oct. 25.—It was officially announced ın Bangkok that the situation 
on the Indo-Chinese frontier was unsafe becausé of frequent gunfire 
from over the frontier. The press reported 4 incidents on the Mekong. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 15.—Papen was reported to have made a speech at Smyrna in 
which he predicted that world domination “by'a certain Power based 
on money and sea supremacy’ was nearing its end. Turco-German 
trade relations, he declared, were “natural and legitimate, and are not 
artificial and short lived, as those that others are endeavouring to 
build up”. `’ 

Oct. 22. The Cabinet adopted additional measures to deal with 
Fifth Column activities. ' ee 

Oct. 26.—The steamer Kurtsush returned from delivering at the 
Piraeus a supply of foodstuffs sent there for the people by the Turkish 
Red Crescent, Greeks in America, and the U.K. Commercial Corpora- 
tion (on behalf of the Vanderbilt Committee). The International Red 
Cross took delivery. 


URUGUAY 

Oct. 22.—The Chamber of Deputies approved an arms loan of $17 
million from the United States, of which $9,200,000 was to be a gift, 
and the balance repaid in 6 annual instalments. 

The Germans were reported to be buying large quantities of wool, at 
higher prices than United States buyers were offering. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 14.—The President told the press he could see nothing in the © 
situation in Russia which should cast doubt on the ultimate success of ` 
the policy embodied in the Lend-Lease Act and the-system by which 
it was administered. As regards Great Britain, since the war began 

rts to her from the United States amounted to $5,000 million, all 
paid for in cash. Now the lend-lease system was coming into operation 
for Britain, China, and Latin America, and for the refugee Polish and 
Norwegian Governments. In the case of Russia, supplies were being 
bought and paid for. i 

Of the original grant of $7,000 million all but 5 per cent had already 
been transformed into contracts, eventually to appear as war supplies 
in a steadily accelerating stream. In September $150 million worth 
was avuilable—3 times the monthly average of April-June. 

Signature of trade agreement with the Argentine. (See Argonisna.) 
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. Oct. 15.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee approved, without a 
vote, a resolution to repeal the provision of the Neutrality Act banning 
the arming of merchantmen. Col. Knox told the press the Navy was 
ready to put guns and crews in ships “as fast as the ships come to us”. 

State Department officials stated that if Finland applied for further 
credits for food or relief she would be denied them unless she gave 
assurances that she did not intend to carry on the war beyond the. 1939 
frontiers. 

Japanese statement as to negotiations with the United States. (See 
Japan.) : 

ct. 16.—The Secretary of the Navy announced that 2 recommissioned 
submarines, now operating in the Atlantic, were to be transferred to 
Great Britain under the Lease-Lend Act. 

The War Department took possession of 18 aeroplanes on their way 
from Canada to Peru in order to send them to Russia. They had been 
bought by Peru while lying in Canada, where they had origmally been 
sent for the Norwegian Government. . be ok 

The American Federation of Labour adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion ee the policy of giving ‘‘all the material and assistance 

ible” to the Russians, and likewise to Britain and her other allies. 

e report of the Resolutions Committee said, however, that this must 

not be interpreted as marking any change in the attitude of the 

Federation towards the methods applied by the Communists “internally 
and externally”. 

Oc. 17-—The Navy Department announced that the destroyer 
Keam tal been torpedoed some 350 miles south-west of Iceland. The 
President told the press that the incident clearly occurred within the 
American defensive zone. - 

The House of Representatives, by 259 votes to 138, passed the 
resolution to repeal the section of the Neutrality Act banning the 

ing of merchantmen. l f 

Lord Halifax entertained the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Willkie made an appeal to the American ple to- 
“remove the shame and deception of the hypocritical Neutrality 
Laws”. He declared they could no more negotiate a peace with Tokyo 
than with Hitler; “on any continent, in every ocean, we can only stop 
the partners in piracy. They are winning now. Unless we act soon it will 
be too late”. - : 

The new Japanese Government, he said, was the same as the old, only 
“bolder, bloodier, and more totalitarian”. Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo 
were irrevocably linked by a dangerous dream of world conquest. 
Victory for one would be a victory for all. 


Oct. 20.—The Navy ent annoufced that 11 men were . 
missing, in the Kearny, and 10 injured; also. that the submarine was 
“undoubtedly German”. l 


Mr. Hull was asked if the Government intended to protest to Ger- 
many about the attack on the Kearny and replied that people did not 
very often send Notes to international highwaymen. The incident was 
one more example of Hitler’s professed effort to get control of the seas; 
he proposed by intimidation to drive other nations off them, and “if . 
AATE A is successful, I suppose”, he added, “Hitler would 
then want other nations to get off the earth”. .-. i 
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All nations had been notified by the Nazis that if any pf their vessels 
ventured, even as a measure of self-defence, within an area of 1,500 
sq. milgs in the North Atlantic they would be sunk at sight. 

It was announced that the Treasury had advanced $30 million in 
cash to Russia against deliveries of gold within the next 6 months. ` 
Russia had already paid off $10 million advanced to her in August. 

Oct. 21.—The President announced that the American freighter 

Lehigh had been torpedoed and sunk near the southern end of the 
African bulge on the evening of Oct. 19. One boat load of survivors had 
been picked up; and 2 were stated to be missing. He declared that Mr. 
Hull was “dead right” in calling such activity by submarines PE 
and emphasized that it was certainly not a British, American, French, 
or Argentine submarine. It was announced that the Bold Venture, . 
flying the Panama flag, but American-owned, had been torpoedoed on 
her way from Baltimore to England on Oct. 16. 
. Mr. Hull, giving evidence before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, said (in a written statement) that it would be little short of 
criminal negligence to cling to the ap of somehow escaping the fate 
of other countries, and “worse than futile to read the war news from 
overseas and to conclude that each temporary check to the would-be 
world conqueror relieves us of the need to provide fully for our own 
defence”, Hitler had in effect given notice that American lives and 
American ships would be destroyed if found in most of the North 
Atlantic. He went on: “The conviction that the Atlantic approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere are under, attack no longer rests on 
inference. The attack is contmuous. There is reason to believe it will 
steadily increase in strength and intensity’’., The tide of conquest had 
now moved in the direction of the United States. { 

Mr. Willkie and over 100 prominent Republicans in 40 States sent a 
message to all the Republicans in Congress demanding either the out- 
right repeal of the Neutrality Act or, “at the very least”; a rewriting of 
it that would remove all the features which obstructed the policy of 
aiding Britain and her allies. They said that the Act exposed the 
United States to the greatest threat in its history, and “‘in effect, it 
constitutes aid to Hitler”, in the sense that it proclaimed their neutrality 
in a struggle in which neither the people nor Congress had shown them- 
selves neutral. at! . 

Oc. 22.—It was announced that all the crew of the Lehigh had been 
saved, but 18 of the crew of the Bold Venture were missing. Mr. Hull 
told the press that the sinking of the Lehigh was a perfect example of 
the ‘‘Nazi policy of trying to create a reign of terror, frightfulness, and 
absolute lawlessness on the high seas”. i . 

Mr. Hull expressed gratification at the restoration of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Mexico. 

The Maritime Commission announced that after Oct. 28 Vladivostok 
would not be used as a port for Americhn supplies to Russia, and Arch- 
angel would take its place, this decision being “to make greater use of 
the facilities of various ports and prevent possible congestion, and be- 
cause of the constantly increasing volume of shipments of materials 
essential to Russia’s defence”. (It was understood that the Russian 
Government had stated that they would be able to keep Archangel 
open throughout the winter.) i 
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Oct. 23.—The Senate, by 59 votes to 13, passed the $5,985 million 
Lease-Lend appropriation, with an amendment forbidding the use of 
any money for the LaS of foreign food. 

A e Secretary of the Interior announced that Great Britain was 


 * returning 40 tankers which she had borrowed from the United States, 


owing to a “major improvement in the British oil situation which was 
brought ener y the rapid application of the American tanker and 
pee programme and’ Great Britain’s improved condition in the 
attle of the Atlantic’. . ~- 
The Secretary for War announced a new plan for nearly trebling the 
Army Air Force to 400,000 men, including flying cadets by June 30, 
and, if possible, to 500,000 after that. He said that 6 RAF pilots 


with recent war experience had been attached to the Air Force. to ; 


exchange information; also that 30 Chinese pots and some méchanics 
had come to America for 

Oct. 24.—The President told the press that the tank programme was 
to be doubled, primarily for the supply of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
saying that the lessons of experience, especially in North Africa, had 
demonstrated that the tank played a more important part in the 
development of strategy than had been originally believed. 

CoL Knox told AO of ordnance manufacturers that thesituation 
in the Far East was extremely strained. -‘‘We are satisfied in our own 
minds’”, he said, “that the Japanese have no intention of abandoning 
their expansion plans. If they pursue that course tollision is inevitable.” 

The Maritime Commissjon issued a statement declaring that the de- 
cision to ship war material for Russia via Boston and Archangel did not 
mean that the Government had abandoned the principle that they 
would ship wherever they wished, including Vladivostok 

Oct. 25.—President Roosevelt issued a statement declaring that “the 
practice of executing scores of innocent ie in reprisal for isolated 
attacks on Germans in countries temporarily under the Nazi heel revolts 
a world already inured to suffering and brutality, Civilized peoples 
long ago adopted the basic principle that no man should be punished 
for the deed of another. .. . Unable to apprehend the persons involved 
in these attacks the Nazis characteristically slaughter 50 or 100 in- 
ngcent persons. Those who would ‘collaborate’ with Hitler or try to 
appease him cannot ignore this ghastly warning . . . These are the acts of 


N 


desperate men who know ip their hearts that they cannot win. Fright- . 


fulness ... only sows the seeds of hatred, which will one day bring a 
fearful retribution”. 
The President, in a message to the Foram of-the Foreign Policy 
- Association, said the real, inescapable end of their foreign policy was 
“the destruction of the Hitler menace”, and ‘‘in achieving that end T 
responsibility is fully as great as that of peoples who are S 
dying forit. I know our country’ will not from that responsi 
nor quail before whatever sacrifices it may demand. ... ‘No nation : 
more deeply dedicated to the ways of peace; no nation is fundamentally 
stronger to resist aggression. In line with that policy our people have 
decided, and they are constantly becoming more determined, that 
Hitler’s threat to everything for which we stand must be struck down”. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved a proposal to 
sie ae merchanhtmen to sail aye on rhe high seas. 
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Mr. Attlee arrived in New York. 

Mr. John Lewis, head of the United Mineworkers, rejected a request 
of President Roosevelt that he should arrange foe the continuation 
of work at the mines of the Great American Steel Co., and said 53,000 
men would strike at midnight. (His action affected companies pro- 
ducing over 80 per cent of the steel used in national defence.) 


Oct. 27.—President Roosevelt’s speech at the Navy Day Banquet. ` 


. (See Special Summary.) ’ 

The International Labour Organizations Conference, opened in New 
York. Miss Perkins, the Secre of Labour, was elected chairman. 

A censored version of Mr. Hull's evidence before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was published. He said it was all-important 
that they should defend their rights in the Atlantic against an avowed 
movement of force and lawlessness, and they should pursue a resolute 
course, not foolhardy, but enough to command the respect which one 
brave man had for another. The country was faced with the task of 
defending her shipping against “a nest of submarines’. That might be 
called’ a step leading to war; but “the situation is that we will not be 
in any war—until Hitler decrees we shall, and it has not been at all 
to his advantage to do that.” 

Asked whether the United, States was now convoying ships he 
replied “That’s my guess”. He also said he had spent 6 years after 
Hitler’s rise to power in the effort to prevail upon Germany “‘to observe 
the conditions of peace”, but he might just as well have talked to a 
piece of statuary. The best authorities could find advised that if 
Hitler succeeded in his supreme of getting hold of Britain and 
the British Fleet America would be acing an awful danger. “Every act 
and utterance of Hitler shows that he is out to dominate the earth.” 

The President made a second appeal to Mr. Lewis to keep the steel 
companies’ coal mines in operation. He said that there must be 
uninterrupted production of coal for making steel; “that is essential 
to the preservation of our freedom, yours and mme”. 

Mr. wis replied to the Presjdent that if the Steel Corporation 
accepted the Appalachian Soft Coal Agreement (which conceded the 
“closed shop”’ principle) work would be resumed on Oct. 30., The strike 
began, ES all the 53,000 men walking out. 

l. Knox, in a Navy Day speech at Detit, said, “You do not know 
how grave is the hour, how menacing is our peril, how tremendous is 
the risk that threatens all we hold dearest.” He called fer “national 
solidarity and unity” in order that they might be sure of escaping the 
fate of France, and denounced isolation, saying that Russia practised 


the policy of “Russia first” only to find that it had proved disastrous. . 


U.S.S.R, i 

Oct. 14.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a message reading, “Our 
people calmly look into the face of truth. The enemy 1s trying to break 
through to Moscow... Sons of the Don and the Voles and of the Ural 
mountains are repelling his attacks. Every soldier, while beating off 
the enemy, knows that behind him is Moscow. Snow is-falling on fields 
covered with blood. This snow tells us why Hitler is in a hurry. Hitler 
cannot go through our winter. He needs victory for his armies before 
winter has set in. Therefore, every day lost by the Germans is a day 
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ined for us. Everywhere our soldiers are inflicting tremendous losses, 
Weare beating the Germans at Melitopol and at Murmansk, and at 
the same time powerful reserves are streaming to the battle,front. 
Never will the Germans conquer Russia. While thousands of Germans 
were dying i in the forests of Briansk hundreds of British aeroplanes 
were setting Nuremberg on fire . . . Military supplies are being shipped 
to us and to Britain across the oceans, America is building 5,000 

aeroplanes a month. Time is our ally. . 
~ Courage, it went on, could make a fortress. Hitler had wanted to 

announce that he was about to capture London. Later the Germans 
excused themselves by saying that the Channel prevented them from 
doing this. ‘But what is lish Channel?” it asked. ‘Twenty-five 
miles of water. Our Army must now become the English Channel” 

M. Lozovsky stated that the German advance on Moscow had been 
slowed down and in many sectors halted, adding, ‘Fresh millions have 
risen to the defence of Moscow; we know the Germans will never 
capture it.” The Germans had not encircled the Red Armies, and all 
they had gained was some territory, several small cities, and sarai 
of villages, which were taken bečause of the numerical So wit quik 
their forces. He added, “I am very satisfied with the tempo with 
the: pap between the numbers of Rustin and’ Cernat tons 
diminishing. The Germans’are not satisfied. We can send forces a 
enormous size, of which the Germans have no conception.” 

Red Star stated that Hitler was hurling in tanks as battering-rams 
against the long lines of anti-tank barriers which stretched across the 
semi-wooded country on the motor highway to Moscow from V 
Trvestia published a report from the front that German efforts to disrupt 
the communications in the Vyazma sector had failed, though wedges 
had been driven into the defences at some points. There was a moment 
when the enemy seemed near to achieving superiority in the air, but 
the situation had changed, and Russian fighters were incessantly 
patrolling the most important areas. Bombers had also been very 
active, ‘and on Oct. 11 destroyed 75 aircraft on one enemy aerodrome. 

Oct. 15.—Mr. Harriman’s Toadies on impressions gained in Russia. 
(See Great Britain.) Red Star declared that “Moscow is in danger. 
The enemy has reached the outer approaches to the capital”. 


Oct. 16,—The Moscow wireless declared that even-now that the. 


enemy had created a serious threat to Moscow he was no nearer to 
victory. “Victory is not his and never will be. Arms supplied by our 
allies have begun to arrive, and their quantities will later go on 


increasing from montH to month... Deep in our rear powerful indus-- 


trial centres have been created by the efforts of the Government. They 
can and must provide now all that is needed for the front.” 

Oct. 17.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador and the Military 
Mission had left Moscow, also the U.S. Ambassador. It was also under- 
stood that the seat of Government had been moved eastward to Kazan 
or Kuibyshev (Samara) where M. Molotov had already arrived. 

The Moscow wireless broadcast an account of life in the capital, 


` 


‘where the people all realized fully the danger that menaced it. There . 


was no sign of depression or panic, however, and in many ways life 
continued normally, but “the town now breathes the spirit of the 
front”. Eroni hundreds of Moscow enterprises workers were digging 
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defence works, and people of all occupations were drilling and learning 
hand-to-hand fighting 

, Oct. 18.—Decree incorporating Odessa in Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

° Oct. %9.—Pravda published an appeal to the people to show firmness 
and steadiness, “against which all t enemy’s efforts will break”, and 
the President of the Academy of Sciences, in the same pa , declared 
that “the knowledge of danger increases our very ‘citizen 
of the Union knows what Hitler is bringing with him. He is bri 
certain and painful death. Every ounce of our blood, all work, Ri 
thought, everything must be directed towards the front”, 

Oct. 20.—A state of siege was declared in the Moscow. area by a 
decree signed by Stalin the prévious day. The Tass Agency reported 
that mass meetings were at once held in many factories to express the 
Sarees of the people of the capital to devote all their strength to 

sopore the troops. Pravda, in an article which was broadcast, 

at every Muscovite must feel that he is a fighter, defending 

the capital “The advance of the Germans is slowing down,” it said. 

“In stubborn battles on Oct. 19 several ferocious attacks were repulsed. 

It is not permissible, however, to lui ourselves with the idea Er the 

resources of the enemy are running low. He is still very strong and 

extremely dangerous ... regardless of sacrifices he manœuvres, 

organizes a strong force, and rushes fọrward.” It ended by appealing 
for solidarity, discipline, and order in organization. 

Oct. 23.—It was announced that General Zhukov, Chief of the General 
Staff, had taken over the command of the Western Front, which included 
the Moscow region 

Oct. 24.—M. Lozovsky told the foreign press at Kuibyshev that the 
decision to move from Moscow was taken at the moment of a break 
through at.one point of the Mozhaisk sector. The sole aim was to 
strengthen the defence and enable the defence of Moscow to go on in 
éasier circumstances. ‘We can resist for several years”, he said. “It 
_ remains to be seen how much longer the Germans can stand the war.’’ 

He also announced that General Timoshenko had taken over General 
Budenny’s command in the South, and that Budenny and Voroshilov 
a been given the task of forming new armies from the reserves of man- 


M. Stalin remained in- Moscow as supreme yearns commander. 
M. Lozovsky also criticized the German figures of the Russian losses, 
and emphasized that the Soviet Army was still oA Rehting, though already 
destroyed according to the Germans, adding that German losges during 
the past 20 days had reached 300,000 men. 
Oct. 28.—The Moscow wireless announced that at their meetings 
there from Oct. 13 to 15 an 8-point programme was drawn up by the 
lo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, which included,’ as point 1, a 
decision of the trade unions of the two countries to unite in the organi- 
vation of mutual aid to further the war against Germany as a mam 
objective of the Committee. Point 2 pledged every possible support to 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. and of Great Britain in their common 
war for the defeat of Germany. Other points included the strengthening 
of industrial efforts, assistance in giving the utmost help in arms to 
Russia, support to the peoples of the occupied countries, etc. 
Oct. 27.—The Tass Agency issued a despatch | from Vladivostok 
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reporting that on Oct. 23 a few Japanese troops crossed the Manchukuo 
frontier near Raskino and attacked a patrol. There were casualties on 
both sides, but the Japanese withdrew, leaving equipment behind. 

The Moscow wireless reported that the command of the centr&l front 
had addressed an order of the day to the fighters and the political 
leaders ing that “‘not a step back is the order of the country to us, 
the defenders of.Moscow’”’. The order to the fighters was not to avoid 
the Gertnan tanks but to hunt for and destroy them. ` 

Oct. 15.—Further reports received oytside the country stated that 
the “Tchetniks’’, and ents, were believed to number from 80,000 
to 100,000, were led ee officers, and included many soldiers who 
had taken to the mountains. They were actively supported and 
financed by the-civilian population. In Western Serbia the whole 
country had been cleared of Germans and Italians except for some 

isoned towns and strategic points. Montenegrin bands had broken 

into H vina. and the area east of Novi Bazar, and had reached the 

Adriatic. The Germans were reported to be executing hundreds of 
oung men in reprisal. , 

Oct. 17.—Reports reaching the Government in London stated that 
Dr. Matchek had again been placed under police supervision for being 
in communication with persons in touch with Britain. The Germans 
had tried by promises and threats to induce him to join the puppet 
Croatian Government, but he refused to take office in b as long as 
any foreign troops remained in Yugoslavia. 

Oct. 19.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that encounters between 
the Tchetniks and the occupying forces:-were taking place daily, and 
that communications were completely disorganized. Italians had 
been acting with terrible cruelty in Montenegro, razing villages to the 
ground and bombing women and children; estimates of the number of 
persons killed were as high as 50,000. ; 

Oct. 21.—Reports ing the Government stated that over 1,000 
Italians had been killed in Montenegro, and that 7 members of the 

pet Parliament had been killed by patriots. 
_ Oct. 27.—The Novo Vreme of Belgrade rted that 143 “Com- 
munist” rebels had been killed and 89 cap in:2 days’ fighting with 
Serbian troops in Sumadien Province. g 
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POLAND AND THE POLISH NATION 


IN none of the countries which the Germans have overrun have they 
made more deliberate and systematic efforts to destroy the existence of 
the nation than in Poland. The means employed are the Germanization 
of the western provinces; hunger, deprivation, forced labour and cold- 
ie murder; the depoftation of the best workers to Gefmany; the 
imprisonment, or internment in concentration camps of the 
cee ers of the people, and the exploitation of minority questions. 
The Poles are treated as an inferior race, whose rôle is to supply manual” 
labour for Germany’s war machine. 3 

It will be remembered that after the invasion of Poland by Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. in the autumn of 1939 the lme of demarcation between 
the German and Russian-occupied territory followed roughly the line 
of the San and the Bug. The Russian-occupied territories were allotted 
mainly to the Ukrainian and White Russian S.S. Republics, on the 
ground of ethnic affinities, though the White Russian S.S.R. included _ 
the predominantly Polish province of Bialystok. Vilno was ceded to 
Lithuania. Germany annexed the Western districts of Poland, a much 
larger area than had been part of the German Empire before 1914, and 
left in Central Poland what was then called the “Remainder State” 
. (now the Government General) for Poles and Jews.* 

The map of Poland given on p. 1865 shows unhappy Poland as it is 
divided to-day under the total Caan domination accomplished after 
E a Go ee et year. 

1) Territory annexed to Germany, treated as Gaue of the J Reich, and 
in process of com: ry Germanization. 

E 2) The Government General in central Poland, reserved more or less 
for Poles, Jews, and Ukrainians. 

(3) The lands included in tħe socalled Ostland in Eastern Poland, 
which also includes Latvia and Lithuania; and Volhynia, apparently - 
treated as part of the German-occupied territory in Russian Ukraine. 

Before the additions made after the Germans overran Russian- 
occupied Poland in the summer of 1941 the area and population of the 
territories were estimated as follows: 


Eo paren ama oo Daet o OE 1939. The original division between 


the German and the Russian t 72,202 sq, populacion O60 00 
Se ee tha Gormans, aq. miles with a population of 18,800,000 
under R 


USBI. 
1 See the Bushin of Dec 30, 1939 
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Area 
Sq. mules Population 
Western Poland, annexed territories 41,088 11,006,000 
Government General 37,000 12,000,000 
Soviet-occupied Poland - 78,500 13,200,000 


1. Western Poland annexed to the Reich is divided as follows: 

(a) The Danzig-Westpreussen Gau (roughly the Polish province of 
Pomorze or the “Polish Corridor’), which straddles the Vistula in its 
lower course. It includes territory which was not included in pre-1914 
West Prussia, for it takes in districts included in Posen and in East 
Prussia before 1914. Its three administrative divisions are Danzig, 
Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), and Marienburg. It has an area of about 10,039 
sq. miles, and a population of 2,300,000. The area is mainly agricultural, 
and, although there are some considerable cities and towns, Danzig, 
Bromberg, Thorn (Torun), and Graudenz (Grudziadz), half the pdpula- 
tion live on the land or in towns and villages with 3,000 or less inhabi- 
tants. Danzig-Westpreussen is ruled on the same system as any other 
Gau of the Reich, and its first Governor was Albert Forster, the German ` 
leader of the Danzig Nazis in the years before the war. 

(b) South of Danzig-Westpreussen lies the Wartheland, the basin of 
the middle reaches of the Wartha, the river which eventually links up 
with the Oder system. Wartheland has an area of 17,761 sq. miles and 
is thus one of the largest of the German Gaue. It has a population of 
some 5} million. The area covers roughly (though not exactly) the 
former Polish province of Poznania (Posen), and, in order to include 
the important Polish textile industries, a large part of the province of 
Lodzh. The Gau is divided into three administrative divisions: Posen, 
Hohensalza (Inowroclaw), and Litzmannstadt (Lodzh). Again the area 
is mainly agricultural, and is said to produce one-sixth of the sugar beet 
crops of the Reich, in addition to large quantities of rye and potatoes. It 
was the richest and most highly developed agricultural area of Poland. 
But it also includes the important urban (and overwhelmingly Polish 
and Jewish) eee of Lodzh, 750,000 souls, and of Posen, 300,000 
inhabitants. The Governor is again a Danzig Nazi, Artur Greiser, former 
President of the Danzig Senate. 

(c) The third section of German annexed termtory is Upper Silesia, at 
first incorporated in the German Gau of Silesia, but created a separate 
Gau on Jan. 27, 1941, with a much smaller area, but a great mining and 
industrjal population. The area is about 13,280 sq. miles; the popula- 
tion about 34 million. The new Gau includes territory not included in 
the former Polish province of Silesia. The additions are the part of 
Upper Silesia left to the Reich after the plebiscite of 1921; most of the 
duchy of Teschen; the Hultschin district; and some adjoining areas of 
the former Austrian district of West Galicia and of Russian Poland 
Dombrowa area). Thus the new Upper Silesia has the former Poli 
Silesia as a kernel, with larger surrounding territories. There is some 
farm land in the north, and in the south are the wooded su thian 
mountains. Between them lies the industrial area, with its mines; 
iron mines, zinc and lead mines, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and zinc 
and lead foundries. The pri net ey towns in the central industrial area 
are Katowigze (138,000), Ryt z, and Bielitz in former Polish Silesia; 


Y 
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Beuthen, Hindenburg and Gleiwitz in former a Upper Silesia. 
2. The Government General was confined until recently to central 


, - Polish provinces, including Warsaw and the ancient capital of Cracow. 


In this area, said to be reserved for the Poles, there were already some 
12 million people at the time of the invasion. The basin of the middle 
Vistula is on the whole a poor country, with poor soils and an 
culture not nearly so well developed as in Western Poland. In this 
area the farms produce mainly rye and potatoes, with pigs fed formerly 
mainly on potatoes. The rotation is (1) potatoes with clover; 
(2) oats or barley with clover; (3) clover or lupins; (4) rye or wheat. 
Live-stock feeding is not well advanced, as the climate and soil are 
unfavourable for roots. The only rich soil is in the wheat-producing 
areas of Lublin. The farm density has always been very high, 81 farm 
population to 100 hectares of farm land. In the south in the Cracow 
area the land is better, but density higher, over 100 per hundred hec- 
tares, comparable only with the crowded areas of Yugoslavia. On the 
poor sandy soil of Central Poland little can be accomplished; it is one ' 
of the few areas in Europe which can be said definitely to be ‘‘over- 
populated”, and it is probable that on nearly every farm there was 
superfluous labour. The standard of living is necessarily low, and even 
in the more favoured, but more congested, south ts were never 
as well off as they were, for instance, in Bohemia and Moravia. An 
attempt had been made under the Polish Republic in recent years to 
remedy this state of affairs by the establishment of an industrial area in 
Galicia in the triangle between the Vistula and the San to absorb the 
surplus labour and provide a better standard of living. 

The régime.under which the country is administered under Governor- 
General Frank is a German bureaucracy, in which all the Eee pen 
are held by Germans, though village headmen and small offiti 
necessarily Poles. Warsaw is no longer a capital city; its place is taken 
by Cracow. The provinces, before the recent additions, were Cracow, 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Radom. Since the advance of the German armies 

Russia the area has been increased by the addition of the greater 
of the basin of the Upper Dniester in Eastern Galicia, with its ` 
e Ukrainian population—the former Polish provinces of Lwow 
Tarnopol, and Stanislawow, together with part of Volhynia, bringing an 
additional 24,000 sq. miles of territory, and 6 million in population. , It 
is stated (Frank Zeitung, Sept. 24) that the new province of 
Galicia, ie. the former Polish provinces of Lwow, Stanislawow, and | 
EER I, are-to have administration councils of their own. The 
language is German, but the Official journal is also printed in 
Teeni The frontier on the San, for currency and other purposes, 
was maintained for the time being. 


8. After the Russians occupied Eastern Poland in the autumn of 
1939, the area east of the Bug (except for the Suwalki area, which was 
incorporated i in Bast Prussia and the Vilno area assigned to Lithuania), 
was incorporated in the White Russian and Ukrainian S.S.R. The 
Polish-speaking population of these territories may hate been about 
4 million, out of a total of 13,200,000, largely Ukrainidn and White 
Russian. 

Agricultural conditions in Novogrodek, Polesia, and Volhynia are 


+ 
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very poor. Forty per cent of the area is under marsh, forest, and peat 
bogs. The life of the ‘peasant is a hard struggle for mere existence. 
“The villages”, writes Doreen Warriner, “are vast conglomerafions of 
_ low wooden huts, with one room lit by a window a foot.square.”? The 
level of cultivation is so low that manure is a by hand. Rye and 
potatoes are the principal crops. Bread is sufficient, and 
ractically nothing is bought except vodka. In a uthern areas of 
Polish Ukraine now incorporated in the Government General soil and 
‘climate are much better, the farmers have been helped by a strong 
co-operative movement, and the houses are good.’ But even here, | 
mainly in this case from extreme population pressure, the standard of 
living is not high, as only half the peasant families were said to be rich 
enough to be able to afford to eat their own p: 
De cnet tes a iat quoi Wank 
. incorporated in the Government General. It was announced on 
Sept. 29 that a separate administrative unit had -been organized 
in Volhynia with its capital at Luck. This area extends from Brzesc | 
on the Bug, in the north to the borders of Galicia on the south and 
east and west from the Bug to the old Russian frontier. The area 
pears to be administered as part of Ukraine, and at one time, after 
i fall of Kiev, the German tor operated from that city. 
In the north-east provinces, part of the province of Bialystok and 
' the district of Grodno has been incorporated in East Prussia. In the 
town of Bialystok itself a new White Russian Committee appears to 
have been formed in co-operation with the German authorities, and:a , 
German Gatlziter has been appointed. In this area also a strong anti- 
Polish policy ap hey a e to be being followed, more consideration being 
given to 
In thé ia the former .Polish provinces of Novogrodek, part of 
Bialystok, Polesie and Vilno go with Lithuania and Latvia to form part 
of the new German Ostland, but so far little information is available. 
A new German Governor, Wilhelm Kalbé, has his seat of scene 
at Minsk in White Russia. 


Transfer of populations and confiscation of property 
' As was stated above, the part of Poland which the Germans have 
definitely annexed and mean to make wholly German includes the best 
agricultural land and the chief industries. Total Germanization is, 
according to the Nazi leaders, expected to take ten years, after which 
no Poles at all will rémain in these districts. Before the war the 
population, excluding Danzig and Upper Silesia, was about 11 million, 
of whom 639,000 were Germans. Immediately after the conquest large 
numbers of Poles were evicted from their homes, shops, or farms, which 
they had to leave with all their contents ready for the new German 
occupants. The port of Gdynia, built by'the Poles, a, town of about 
128,000 inhabitants, was almost completely evacuated. Expulsions 
were carri d out by the Gestapo and the local police. By a decree of 
Sept. 17, 1940, all Polish property in the Reich falas all this property 
` was in the annexed provinces) was made aes to confiscation. A 
special organization has béen set up for the administration of the con- 
fiscated property and its distribution to Germans. It dlready controls 


-1 Econguescs of Peasant Forming, Oxford Untverstty Progs, 1999, p. 127. 
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about 5 million hectares of land, most of which is being farmed under 
the su ision of its officials until settlers are provided. It was in- 
tended at one time to transfer many thousands of farmers from Baden 
and emberg, but the execution of the project proved too difficult. 
The German press in March, 1941, said that already 25,000 farms had 
been occupied by persons of German origin (Volksdeutsche) coming 
from the Baltic States, Volhynia, Galicia, and the Government 
General. It was then intended to provide farms for a further 200,000 
people from Bessarabia, Bukovina, the Dobruja, and Lithuania. The 
registration of all former Jewish and Polish property had been com- 
pleted. It was reported in January, 1941, that in Posen, of a total 
population of 300,000, 100,000 had been forcibly deported; there were 
formerly only 10,000 Germans, there were now 60,000. Business firms 
were in German hands, with Polish clerks, The land settlement cor- 
poration mentioned above, which had an initial credit of 100 million 
_ marks (the Dresdner Bank being the leading contributor), has SONS 
43 million marks from the selling up of German colonists’ pro 
the countries from which they fees come. Much land is beng held for 
the settlement of German soldiers after the war. 

By September, 1941, 684,100 Germans were said to fave been trans- 
ferred to the German annexed territories. Of these 130,000 came from 
Russian-occupied Poland, 31,000 from the Government General; 
130,000 from Baltic countries; 993,000 from Rumanian territory lost to 
Russia. Governor Greiser stated ‘recently that in Poznania alone 
200,000 German colonists had been settled; 1,848 Polish firms and 
factories were in German hands, and about 2,500 were controlled by 
Germans. Some 2,500 Polish firms were to be liquidated in the near 
future. The assimilation of these large masses of compulsoril 
ferred persons, who have very different traditions from Reich ees 
and many of whom speak hardly any German, is not an easy matter, 
though they were trained in Nazi doctrine in special camps before they 
were placed on the Jand. As the number of persons of German race 
made available in this way is much smaller than the number of Poles 
nailer attempts have been made to discover, especially among the 

pulations of Upper Silesia and Polish Pomerania, families of, 
Ser sere origin which have been Polonized, or persons who, owing , 
to Pa marriages and cultural influences, may “incline to Germany”. 

Of the dispossessed Poles many, especially the natural leaders of the 
people, have been executed; many more have died owing to hunger and 
privation. About’ one and a half million Poles from the western 
annexed areas were removed, with a minimum of household goods, to 
the poor and already overcrowded Government General, the population 
of which was in addition increased by the influx of peasants who fled 
from the devastated areas during the war, and Jews from other parts 
of Poland and from Germany itself, who were deported in an almost 
destitute condition and in circumstances of such inhumanity that many 
of them died on the way. 

As a result of these measures, the po ulation of the Government 
General was stated by Governor Frank in July, 1940, to have risen from 
12 to 14 million, though this estimate is thought to be high. But since 
the end of 1940 the conditions under which the population live have 
led to a decline in population, as is evidenced by the for Warsaw 
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in July, 1941, which were stated to be typical for earlier months. There 
were 4,775 deaths in the city, of which 3,459 were anog a I 
population, and only 1,329 bebe, of which only 267 were Jewish, Th 

the Christian population declined in one month by 254, and the Jewish 
by 3,192. 


Food 
A secret circular dated Jan. 25, 1940, which came into the hands of 
' the Polish Government in London, shows that it is a definite German 
licy to,,provide workers in war industries’ in Poland with enough 
food to maintain their productive capacity, but to restrict the rest of 
the population to a minimum supply. In Lodzh, in October, Germans 
received liberal rations of butter, cheese, and sweet spread, and some 
macaroni and ‘barley. Of these rationed goods Poles received only 
sugar and sweet ; no fats at all were allocated to them. In 
Warsaw in June Poles received weekly ‘rations of 1,050 grammes 
(about 2 Ib. 5 oz.) Me eid E A containing an admixture of 
barley and chestnuts, and 10 (about 224 Ib.) of potatoes. 
- Meat and sugar were provided agal ave in very small quantities. 
. The Polish Minister of Information stated in February last that milk 
~ in Poland was rationed for Germans and foreigners, but that Poles 
were allowed none at all except for children under three, who might 
have half a litre a day if it was available. Yet owing to the drastic - 
restrictions on Polish consumption large quantities of foodstuffs are 
exported to Germany, or supplied on the spot to the German Army. 


Industry and labour 
The general policy followed by the Germans as regards industry ir 
Poland is different in the annexed districts, in the west, which are 
intended to become prosperous parts of Germany, and in the Govern- 
_ ment Genéral, where, oe to a secret GOring-Frank circular of 
Jan. 25, 1940, there is to be no ong-term development, but e 
is to be done to make the area eS within the shortest possible time, 
the maximum reinforcement of the military power of the Reich. The 
plan includes intensification of agricultural production, the utmost ex- 
ploitation of forests, increased production of iron ore, sulphur silicate, 
and oil, and an increased output of armament factories. er industries 
not essential for the army were to be dismantled. This policy of dis- 
mantlng industry has, however, been modified since the action of the 
R.A.F. compelled a redistribution of German industry, and since army 
sa as uirements have been immensely increased by the Russian campaign. 
the western provinces’ the confiscated business undertakings are 
in German hands; Poles are employed as clerks at a much lower wage 
than that paid to German employees. Poles in these An ma e 
hold land, and must be employed only in subordinate 
function is to provide a reservoir of cheap labour until ko e process oi 
Germanization is complete. Governor Greiser’s labour policy for them 
includes : (1) payment without any minimum gú tee; (2) a minimum 
of holidays, with no progressive increase such as is provided for Ger- 
mans; (3) no bonuses or extra pay for overtime; (4) no family allow- 
ances. In the Government General a decree of Oct. 26, 1939, Imposed 
ke tes labour on the whole A ay ear with certain exceptions, 
e ae -of 14 and 60. Unemployed aah have been grafted 
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POLAND: POLITICAL DIVISIONS UNDER GERMAN RULE 


‘NB. Tha teres dtstricin of Danny , Dromberg and siete el form ihe Danng- 
Westpreussen Gau, the thros districts e n Hohensalza and Litrmammsiadi (Lods 
. form the Gau of the Wartheland. 


into the Baudtenst for the construction of strategic roads and fortifica- 
tions in preparation for the. Russian cam Lange numbers of 
workers from both the annexed provinces and the ‘Government General 
have been transferred to Germany; in June, 1941, there were 500,000 
Polish labourers employed in agriculture and 150,000 in industry in 
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Germany, as well as the 300,000 Polish prisoners of war working either 
in'industry or agriculture, and more are constantly being sent. The 
bi Sl oes are very low; workers paid by the month receive, in addition 
d accommodation, 16-26 marks for men and 15-25 for women; 
workers paid by the hour receive accommodation and wages in cash and 
in kind, or only in kind; the cash wages are 18-25 pfennigs per hour for 
men and 16-20 for women. It is believed that they are not allowed to 
remit to their families in Poland more than a sum of about half a crown a 
month. Polish workers may not associate on terms of equality with their 
eee ers’ families; there have been a number of prosecutions of oe 
or over-kindly treatment of Polish land workers. 


Education, culture, and religion 

In Western Poland steps are being taken to destroy Polish culture 
completely. No education for Poles is provided except in elementary 
schools, where instruction is given in German; but 1,700 new schools for 
German children bave been opened. The University of Poznan was 
. closed, and its modern scientific equipment and books sent to Germany; 


most of the professors were arrested. In the Government General there ' 


is no education for Poles above the elementary standard except in trade 
schools. In November, 1939, 170 professors and assistants at the ancient 
University of Cracow were sent to a concentration camp near Berlin, 
where many perished. The library and scientific equipment of Warsaw 
University were looted. The chief libraries and museums have been 
closed, and their treasures sent to Germany. Many historical monu- 
ments have been sent to Germany or destroyed. No Polish performances 
may be given in theatres; the music of Chopin is banned; and no Polish 
books may be published without a German licence. The intelligentsia 
have bee subjected to dap ents intense persecution; many have been 
sent to concentration camps in Germany or to the Austrian stone quar- 
ries, and those who remain have little chance of earning 4 living except 
by manual work. The Church, which might have provided a focus for 
the maintenance of Polish culture, is systematically persecuted. Many 
ees have perished or are in concentration camps, monasteries have 
closed, and most Church property has been confiscated. 


The Jemsh Question in Poland 
Poland (boundaries of 1939) has the largest ter population of any 
European country (the U.S.S.R. excluded). aif disteibation' is as 


follows:* 
Jewish Population of Poland, Jariary, 1940 


Government General 1,180,000 
Areas annexed to Germany (Westpreussen, : 
Warthegau, Upper Silesia, etc. 545,000 
Former Russian Occupiéd 1,575,000° 
l 3,300,000 
The American Joint Distribution Committee estimates that deaths 


1 Aiding Jews Overseas. Report of the American Joint-Distribution Committee 
for 1940 the first 5 montha of 1941, New York, 1941, p. 19 


1 Some of these fled in the wake of the Russian armies to the U S.S.R. at the 
tame of the German invasion. 
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directly due to the German-Polish: war numbered about 250,000. 
Epidemics were worse by under-nourishment, the destruction of sanita- 
tion facilities, and the crowding into the larger cities of Jews from the 
smaller me In' Warsaw alone the homes of 35,000 Jews, 1,000 
Jewish ories, and 4,000 Jewish shops and market stands were 
destroyed. Anti-Jewish regulations gradually reduced the possibilities 
of earning a livelihood, and the Jews suffered even more heavily than 
the Polish population under German rule. In November matters were 
made worse by the forced inclusion of Jews in ghettos in the princi 
towns, half a million.m the Warsaw ghetto, and large numbers in 
(Litzmannstadt), Radom, Kielce, Lublin, and other towns. At one time 
the Germans proposed to make the Lublin area the dumping ground 
not only for Jews from other parts of Poland, but for Jews from other 
parts of Europe. In January, 1940, several. trainloads of Jews were 
roughly assembled and dispatched to Poland, but the process was not 
continued at that time, though in February and March of 1941 five 
trainloads of Austrian Jews, each carrying 1,000 souls were sent. Not 
all arrived, as some died on the way, and some jumped from the train 
en route. According to the Polish Telegraph Agency on Oct. 16, 
1941, 20,000 Jews from Berlin, Vienna, and the Rhineland were com- 
pulsorily deported to Poland. They were forced to leave at 10 minutes’ 
notice, and were allowed to take only a small handbag each and 100 
marks in cash. Most of those deported are between the ages of 50 and 
80. The German Government, it is stated, intends to send all Jews in 
Austria and Germany to Eastern Europe. Bombing is causing a serious 
psi de of inhabitable houses in German cities. Bombed-out Germans 
are to be installed in the place of the Jews who are forced to leave their 
homes intact, provided even with linen and plate.: 


Polish Refugees and Poles living outside Poland 

After the fall of Poland in September, 1939, many thousands of Polish , 
soldiers and civilians escaped before the invading armies. At one time 
there were 14,000 Polish soldiers (interned) and many thousands of, 
civilians in Lithuania, and, when the Russians handed over Vilnb to 
Lithtania, there were already in the city some 60,000 to 100,000 Poles, ° 
many of them Jews. In addition Polish Jews (some 1,500), expelled by 
the Germans from the Suwalki area, found refuge in Lithuania. Some 
of the Poles in Lithuania were brought to England and France, and by 
February, 1940, itis said that the number of Poles (civilians and soldiers) 
in Lithuania had fallen to 17,000, but that they were still crossing the 
border at the rate of 300 a day. Possibly when the U.S.S.R. absorbed 
Lithuania on Aug. 3, 1940, there were only about 12,000 of these un- 
fortunate people left. Smaller numbers, including some 17,000 seasonal 
labourers, were in Latvia. The Russians removed many Poles and 
Ukrainians from the new territories they occupied in Eastern Poland 
and Lithuania to various parts of the U.S.S.R., where they were put to 
work. At the same time General Sikorski put the total number of 
destitute Poles in the Soviet Union qt 14 ion, andehe was enlisting 
the experienced aid of the American Red Cross on their behalf. Under 
the recent Polish Soviet Agreement, their situation is transformed. 

_ When, during the Polish retreat, large numbers fied to Hungary and 


1 Darky Telegraph, Oct. 20, 1941. . 
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Rumania, they were kindly received, but the resources of these 
countries were inadequate’ to deal permanently with them. In 
February, 1940, there were still 38,000 soldiers and 12,000 civ- 
ilians left in Hungary, and about 30,000 fairly evenly divided 
between soldiers and civilians, in Rumania, of about 100,000 originally 
in the country. By April there were only about 8,000 men left. Some 
must have been still m Rumania and Hungary when these countries 
came under definite Nazi domination in the Painoin of 1941. In the 
meantime, many men had gone to France and Syria to enlist in the 
organized troops fighting with the Allied Armies, A small Polish Army 
was organized in France in the winter of 1939-40, and recruited partly 
from Polish soldiers who had been able to escape from Poland, but 
mainly from the Polish population in Belgium, Holland, and France, 
though 35,000 Polish coalminers in France were exempted from military 
service. Of four Polish units which took part in the battle of France, 
some of the First and Second Divisions of Grenadiers-escaped over the 
frontier into Switzerland. Of the two others, the Second Division of 
Chasseurs and the Motorized Armoured Brigade were caught in the 
disintegrating French front, and suffered heavily. Only fragments of 
these were able to withdraw to the coast. These were evacuated by the 
British Navy to Great Britain from St. Jean de Luz. Some formations 
which were still in training were able to escape. Those in Syria moved 
across the frontier to Palestine when it became evident that the French ` 
Government in Syria was giving way to German pressure. 

Information is not available as to how many Poles found their way to 
Great Britain, but there is a Polish Army in Great Britain (under 
General Marian Kukiel) and a Polish Brigade in the Near East (under 
General Jan Kopanski). The Polish Air Force is an important fighting 
unit, but it does not account for large numbers. Dtring three days of 
air battle over London, Sept. 5, 6, and 7, 1940, a Polish fighter squadron 
By t down 31 German planes, out of 185 brought down in those days. 

overnber, 1940, Polish airmen operating from or over Great Britain 

` haa brought down 200 enemy aircraft for certain. Two other Polish 
pa were being formed in the autumn of 1941. A large Polish unit 
created in Canada, and with the signing in Moscow on Aug. 

{fo of Polish-Soviet Military Accord, the formation of four to six 
Polish divisions in Russia under General Wladyslaw Anders was 


age 

f the Poles driven from their homes to work in Germany, and those 
driven from the Warthegau and Upper ‘Silesia into the Government 
General are taken into account, the total number of Poles who should 
be brought back to their own homes at the end of the war runs into many 
hundreds of thousands. 

The figures on p. 1869 give a rough estimate of the Poles scattered in 
various countries outside Poland. It will be seen that these account 
in all for rather less than 1} million of the 24,300,000 Poles who were 
living in Poland before the war. They take no account of Ukrainians 
and others who’may have left the country. 

Again the personnel of the small but gallant Polish navy does not 
account for any great number 2 men, but they have many great 


exploits to their credit. 
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Poles in- Dispersion 
(1) in S.S.R. ‘1,200,000 
pee eo tose wap) levee theres pelore . 


1,000,000) 
(2) In Reich 1,200,000 as workers, apart from over 
` 1,000,000 living there before ; i 
(3) In Occupied France about 300,000 most of whom 450,000 








were living there before s 
(4) In Unoctupied France i ' ca. 71,000 
In other European lands ca. 100,000 
In Mediterranean lands ca. 50,000 
The Polish Reaction to Oppression x 


The excesses of terrorism and cruelty and the cunning destruction of 
the means of Polish education and culture which have been perpetrated 
in Poland have not destroyed the national spirit. It is significant that 
no Polish Quisling could be found to take over the nominal headship of , 
the Polish Rump State, though many distinguished Poles were ap- 
proached. Professor Bartel of Lwow, a former Polish Mmister, was 
taken to Berlin, and offered every inducement to become a Polish 
Quisling On his refusal, he was taken back to Lwow, and shot. Other 

Poles have been shot for the same offence. The German 
Press of the Government General has found few, if any, Polish journal- 
ists or jets of any repute to gata their talents to the German 
masters. h books may be, published under German licence 
Polish ame o not write them. Everywhere, and in all classes, there 
is resistance, necessarily of a passive character as a whole, but including 
some medsure of direct action, even though the penalty is known to - 
be death. In the winter of 1940 to 1941 guerrilla fighting continued. 
The guerrillas, described by the Germans as “bandits’’, were at first 
small remnants of the Polish army, who took ree in the forests and 
constantly harassed the German forces of occupation. Peasants resisted 
the requisition of their oe and their , and in some cases 
farms were destro Wo burnt by the inhabitants to prevent 
their falling into 

Sabotage was common ame especially in the railways, and caused 
much German complaint. Poles, deprived of their own public press, 
created their own secret, illegal news sheets, generally with such 
that discovery was impossible. But the press of the Drtenneh Polski 
was discovered in Warsaw, where 170 people were arrested and 120 
of them shot. Some still listen to the foreign wireless, though the offence 
is punishable by death. By some means the people obtain news of the 
outside world. National anniverseries: are celebrated by boycotting 
trains, trams, cafés, and public places of all sorts. 

Various reasons are given for stubborn Polish PbS in the face 
of the severest repression. One is, no doubt, the strength of the national 


foreign rule for more than a hundred capt ath tiha Sigh Republic 
_ was established after the last war, but Pola ty ined thbir sense of 
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German repression in the western provinces was. The present régime is 
more brutal than any they have yet experienced, and claims many more 
victims, but it does not quell the Polish spirit. Again, the Po ow 
that even though there were no resistance, their conquerors would not be 
déterred from their determination to destroy Poland and Polish culture. 


` Last of all, and perhaps this is the most important factor, the people 


learn by underground means news of the Polish Government function- 
ing in Landon and of the exploits of their armed fellow-countrymen on 
land, on sea, and in the air. They know that they have a Government 
and armed forces working for their delivery. i 

After the fall of Poland in the autumn of 1939, a Polish Government, 


the direct heir of the pre-war Government, was formed in France. After 
- the fall of France it was removed to London, and presently underwent a 


considerable transformation. The President is Wladyslaw Raekiewicz, 
nominated by his predecessor, and the Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief; General Sikorski, has formed a Cabinet a camer the ‘prin- 
cipal political parties. He is assisted by Rada or National Council of 
19 members, who function as a kind of Parliament. 
New evidence is forthcoming of the persistence of resistance during 
the last few months since the opening of the campaign against Russia. 
ing August alone some 128 railway accidents, some of them serious, 
took place in Poland, and the Germans have had to double the guards 
placed on the lines. The Dowtsche Rundschau rted in August that 
8,000 copies of the Atlantic Charter had been found and confiscated. 
Another secret printing press had been discovered, and several persons 
had been arrested and condemned ‘to death. The Gestapo knew that 
others were still in operation. a M. B. 


£ 


PRICES IN SOME GERMAN-OCCUPIED. 
COUNTRIES 


IN the Bulletin of Dec. 31, 1940, an attempt was made to analyse 
the German method of exploiting the occupied countries by fixing their 
currencies at artificially low values relatively to the Reichsmark, so that 
it paid Germans to buy from them but did not pay them to buy from 
Germany. It was pointed out there that this system had the effect, 
pedaly when reinforced by the imposition of very large burdens of 
“occupation 'costs” upon the countries concerned, of bringing about 
heavy inflation of their currencies. This, of course, would in the 
ordinary way lead to rises in their internal prices which would counter 
the overvaluation of the Reichsmark in terms of their currencies, and 
would speedily reduce the German advantage in trading with them, 
unless the rate of exchange between the local currency and the Reichs- 
mark was readjusted. Price-control, however, has been imposed in all 
these countries, with the willing co-operation if not on the mitiative of ' 
the local authorities, who in the circumstances fear really drastic infia- 
tion, and thesesmeasures have the incidental effect, in 30 far as they are 
successful, of preserving the German, advantage. 

The question whether the attempted control of prices has been 
successful is, therefore, important for more than one reason, and so is 
the related,question how much the volume of money in each occupied 
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country has increased since the occupation. Upon the amount of money 
AS ds, largely, the extent of the price-inflation which might 
„be the present measures of pricecontrol broke down, and 
therefore x Pacai of the monetary problem which would be pre- 
sented if the present nominal authorities and their German overlords 
were to be swept away. Data are to hand which show more or less 
clearly the way in which the situation has developed in three countries— 
France, Norway, and Denmark. 

In France the control has apparently not been by any means entirely 
successful, but there is little evidence to show how important are the 
evasions, nor how much the pe in the “black” markets generally 
exceed those fixed by law. t is known, at least, that certain com- 
modities which can hardly be had at all through ordinary channels ‘are 
obtainable at fantastic prices through illegal ones. The official index of 
retail prices published by the Pariser Zeitung, and therefore presumably 
referring to ea crest in the occupied zone, shows a rise of 30 per cent 
between August, 1939, and March, 1941 (the rise between May, 1940, 
and the latter date was only 10 per cent), which is very moderate, but 
it is impossible to say how far these prices are effective. What is certain 
is that there has been a very great fear of inflation in France, leading to 
- an for ordinary shares and real property. The prices of French and 

shares rose by 134 and 90 per cent respectively between May, 
m and June, 1941, while real property prices have risen four- or five- 
fold in the same period, in spite of attempts at control. 

The increase in the note circulation is far greater than that in con- 
trolled retail prices—33 per cent between early June, 1940, and late 
April, 1941, since which time there has apparently been little further 
expansion. It has been estimated that the amount lying Hoarded in 
April amounted to about 60 per cent of the increase since the previous 
June, so that it is possible that the increase in the active circulation is 
not very large, though it is still likely to be greater proportionately than 
the rise in controlled prices. 

Thus, the general body of evidence indicates that the rise in French 
commodity prices has been. considerably less than the nearly 60 x 
cent increase necessary to cancel out the overvaluation of the Rei 
mark, and that the additional demand for currency has served the 
purpose of hoarding as much as to supply the increased needs conse- 
quent upon a rise in prices, in spite of a considerable flight from money 
ma poss and real pro on the part, probably, of the wealthy. 

the rise of prices had been greater than in France—con- 
trolled otek d prices rose 24 per cent between March, 1940, and Septem- 
ber, 1941, though a considerable part of this is due to an increase in the 
turnover-tax. Wholesale prices have risen in the same period by about 
28 per cent. There is evidence of considerable evasion of the price- 
control tions, however, so that the average rise in the actual 
prices paid is bably greater than these figures indicate. 

The fear of inflation in Norway appears to have been less acute than 
in France. Industrial share prices in September, 1941, stood some 54 
per cent above the‘level on the eve of the invasion. AMhough this has 
been attributed to the “accumulation of liquid funds’ rather than to 
fear of inflation, it is noticeable that bond prices have not risen in the 

“same period to any great extent, while dividends have been limited by 
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law, so that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that confidence in 
the value of the currency has been shaken. Nevertheless, the currency 
in circulation has increased more, proportionately, than bave prices— 
which is perhaps an indication that the general public still regfrds it 
as a fairly safe asset to hold, though it is also true that price-control and 
commodity-shortage make it difficult to get rid of the cash which the 
Germans have put into circulation. Bank deposits, on the other hand, 
have increased only by 28 per cent—i.e. much less than cash—which 
_ may be partly due to the desire of the relatively well-to-do to keep their 
assets in some form less liable to depreciation. The increase in liquidity 
has been largely concentrated, in fact, in the banks, whose cash has 
increased seventeen-fold, and whose bond-holdings have increased by 
50 cent at the expense, largely, of their advances, since the invasion. 
Denmark the cost of living rose by 20 per cent in the first year of 
the occupation, while wholesale prices rose by almost the same amount, 
despite the efforts of the Price Control Board to prevent any increase. 
Share prices rose by 15 per cent between May and December, 1940, but 
speculation gc to have been, in general, fairly well controlled. The 
steadiness of the note-circulation since the occupation may, however, 
point to a somewhat diminished confidence in cash, contrasting, as it 
does; with a rapid increase in the notes issued (mostly for hoarding 
purposes) between the beginning of 1939 and the German invasion. 
The contmued confidence of the general public, nevertheless, may be 
indicated by the steady advance of savings-bank deposits, though here, 
too, price-control and shortages make that process semi-automatic. 
Of the three countries dealt with above none had experienced (inthe 
time covered by the available data) a rise in prices sufficient to offset 
the German advantage from the overvaluation of the Reichsmark: the 
price-increases needed for this purpose would probably have been about 
38 per cent in Denmark, 34 per cent in Norway, and 59 per cent in 
France. In all three of them, too, considerable additional quantities of 
notes, probably not needed to perform current transactions, have come 
into the hands of the public as a result of the German purchases, and, 
since not all of them have flowed back to the banks, it seems that the 
general public’s confidence in their value is not seriously shaken, though 
they may be held less willingly than usual. On the other hand, in Nor- 
way and France, and especially in the latter, the richer people seem to 
have lost confidence in the currency to a marked extent, and to have 
escaped from bank-deposits and bonds into shares and real property, 
Eoee of which have been driven very low. ` 
ere is thus preparing in the three countries a very ddngerous 
inflationary situation at some time in the future when the price 
control (the poor man’s barrier against “escaping from money into real 
values”) breaks down, and when, at the same time, the rise of prices 
increases his desire so to escape. The accompaniment of war in modern 
conditions is normally an unusually high currency-holding relatively 
to the amount of busmess done, and this is one of the sources of post- 
war inflations, but the danger of such inflations on a dangerous scale 
is vastly increased when the political régime collapses, as is bound to 
happen in occupied Europe on the defeat of Germany and the flight or 
destruction of the ats To cope with this situation will be not the 
` least of the Allies’ immediate post-war difficulties. w AJB. y 


THE LL.O. CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


MR. ATLEE addressed the I.L.O. Conference on Oct. 29,1 and said its 
task nfist be to work out a system for-after the war by which economic 
and political freedom would be preserved by preventing its abuse; a 
combination of freedom and order, for complete regimentation must 
not be thought to be an alternative to anarchy. Combines and cartels 
were inimical to economic progress, but orderly production of commodi- 
ties was necessary to avoid over- or under-production and catastrophic 
changes of price. 

Those who were working to overthrow Hitlerism must collaborate no 
less closely after that had been achieved. To carry out the Atlantic 
Charter would ire the earnest co-operation of all nations and of all 
people of good Britain’s post-war plans must be fitted into those 
ofa -war world, for the war was not one between nations, but a fight 
for the future of civilization. “We agree”, he said, "with, the view 
expressed by Mr. Sumner Welles that planning for the post-war. period 
cannot be left until the end of the war, and we in the United Kingdom 
are considering our plans now.” : 

The Vice-President of the British Trades Union Congress, speaking 
on Oct. 30, said that planning for post-war reconstruction 
was certainly very important, but “before we have decided how we are 
going to live we must first make sure we are going to live. You can 
collaborate as much as you damn well please when it’s over, but if we 
have not won it will not count for anything’. The immediate need was 
for all-out aid to England and her allies by the U.S.A. and all the 
nations of the Americas. The Polish and Norwegian representatives 
spoke to the same effect. , ; 

On Nov. 4 the delegations of Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
and es eerie signed a declaration announcing the formation of a 
bloc of those nations to serve as a basis after the war for a confederation 
of peoples from the Baltic to the Aegean who would work as a unit for 
common political, economic, and social objectives. 

The Conference adopted a programme of policy which declared that 
the collaboration which was the purpose of tlie I.L.O. was TERE only 
under conditions of freedom of organization both for workers and em- 
ployers and of free collective bargaining between those groups through 
representatives of their own choosing. It was stated that Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria would be asked to join the bloc after Germany 
was defeated. 


President Roosevelt, in a message to the Conference on Nov. 6, 
paid a tribute to the work of the Organization and its determination 
to carry on, and said when the world struggle was over it would continue 
to play its part “formulating those social policies upon which the 
permanence of peace will so much depend”. “The essence of our 
struggle”, he went on, “is that all men shall be free. There can be no 
real freedom for the-common man without enlightened social policies. 
... Your concern is the concern of all democratic eae) 

In America they were beginning to feel the pinch of war, and 
i Coons opened of Oct. 27, and Miss Frances Perkins was elected to 
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-workers in several industries had been switched over to producing air- 


craft or tanks for Britain, Russia, or China, and tens of thousands 
a Ke workers would have to be shifted to other jobs so that. 
eat p its deadly message from the mills of Connecticut 
till, they had not made any substantial sacrifices, 
a jt Gare not grasp the full extent of the sacrifices made in China, 
Russia, Britain, and the overrun countries. The most heroic of all had 
been the struggle of the common men and women of Europe from 
Norway to’Greece, and ‘‘so far as we in the United States are con- 
cerned, that struggle shall not be in vain”, He went on: 
“The people of this country insist on their right to join the common 
defence. To be sure, there are still some misguided among us—thank 


‘God, they are but few—both iridustrialists and leaders of labour, who 
, place personal advantage above the welfare.of their nation. . . They 


do not represent the great mass of workers and employers. The 
American poe have made an unlimited commitment that there shall ' 
d.... The Américan workman has got to be convinced 

that the defence of the democracies is his defence. Some of you have 

told this Conference . . . how all you have struggled for . 

obliterated by the barbarians.’ To replace the Nazi-workers shipped to 
the front . . . Germany has im about 2 million foreign crvilian 
. They have zed the occupied countriesintogreatslave areas 

for the Nazi rulers. Berlin is the principal slave market of the world.” ‘ 
The American worker had no illusions abont the fate that awaited 

him if Hitler won. He knew they must furnish arms to Britain, Russia, 


‘and China, ‘and must do it to-day. ‘‘Our place—the place of the whole 


Western ‘Hemisphere—im the Nazi scheme for world domination has 
been marked on, the Nazi time-table.” The choice they had to make’ 


- was, should they uce to the limit, deliver their products to-day and 


every day to the battle fronts, or should they remain satisfied with the 
present rate of output, postponing the day of real sacrifice—as did 
the French—auntil.it was too late? The first was the choice of realism— 
in terms of 3 shifts daily. The second was ‘‘the approach of the blind 
and deluded, who think perhaps we could do business with Hitler”. ' 
But they must never forget the goal which was beyond victory; this 
war, like the last, would produce nothing but destruction unless they 
prepared for the future now, and planned for'the better world they 
aimed to build. There must be more abundant life for the masses in al 
countries. There were so many millions who had never been adequately 
fed or clothed. By undertaking to provide a decent standard of living 
for these millions the free peoples could furnish employment for every 
man and woman who sought a job. They were already engaged in 
surveying the immediate post-war requirements of the world—not to 
provide temporary remedies, but to achieve perthanent cures; social 
and economic problems were not separate watertight compartments 
in the international any more than in the national sphere. Economic ' 


. policy was merely a means for achieving social obj 


jectivés. 
He concluded by quoting the Atlantic Charter; lad the I.L.O. 
would be an fhvalua le inetrament for peace in its planning: of inter- 
national action to carry its terms into effect. “As part of'you”’, he said, 
“the people of the United States are determined to us ‘fully to 


the aa and challenge of this alae responsib i 
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The Conference ended after arranging to reconstitute the 


emergency committee of the Governing Body so as to make possible ‘ 


' meetiggs on both sides of the Atlantic. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Owing to the paper shortage tt has been found necessary reduce in 
this feature of the “Bulletin”. Readers within reach of Chatham Howse 
can consult the full summary of communiqués filed in Parte 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Air and sea operations continued throughout the i nes 
bombing of Great Britain was on a relatively small scale. British bomb- 
ing of enemy objectives was on an increasing scale, the weightiest 
attack so far launched against Germany taking place on the night of 
Nov. 7-8. 

In Night operations heavy attacks were made on Oct. 28-29 on 
objectives in S. and S.W. Germany, also on Cherbourg docks and (by 
fighters) on aerodromes in Northern France; on Oct. 20-30 on Brest 
and Norwegian harbours, when 7 ships were hit and others damaged at 
Aalesund and a fish-oil facto se tin by bombers of Coastal Command; 
on Oct. 31-Nov. 1 on enemy in Bremen, Hamburg, and enemy 
occupied North Sea and Channel) pares: also on shipping off the Frisian 
Is. and Norway, when 11 ships were hit; on’ Nov. 1-2 mainly on Kiel 
and other places in N.W. Germany, as well as on convoys and on French 

rts; on Nov. 2-3 on shipping and other objectives in North Sea and 

orway, when 2 supply ships and an oil tanker were set on fire; on 
Nov. 34 on convoys and French harbours; on Nov. 4-5 on the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland, and other targets, including Ostend and Dunkirk; and 
_ on Nov. 5-6, on a convoy off Frisian Is. (several ships bombed) and on 
Channel ports and shipping. From these night raids, from Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 6 inclusive, in which extensive damage was reported, 17 aircraft 
did not return. 

On Nov. 6-7 attack was concentrated mainly on Hamburg and 
Wilhelmshaven, when one aircraft was lost. On Friday night, Nov. 7-8, 
an offensive in which more than 300 aircraft, including Stirlings and 
Halifaxes, the newest types of heavy bombers, ‘took part; heavy attacks 
were made on Berlin; Cologne; Mannheim, and other places, the heaviest 
being on Berlin; from these operations 37 aircraft failed to return, the 
heaviness of “the loss being attributed mainly to unexpected bad 
weather and electrical storms, some machines being forced down off 
their course in Sweden, Switzerland, and France. e offensive was 
maintained throughout the day on Saturday, the 8th, and renewed that 
fe EES tr Command on Essen, Düsseldorf, Ostend, and Dunkirk, 

ich 8 machines, stated: to be a small proportion of the total, 
were missing. On night of Nov. 7-8 the Germans claimed to have 
shot down, and afterwards increased the number to 27. On Nov. 8-9, 


Essen and Düsseldorf were the main ed, et where héavy explosions j 


took, place; Ostend and Dunkirk also bombed; 8 aircraft missing. 
On Nov. 9-10 strong forces raided Hamburg, Cuxhaven, ee and 
Channel parts; 2 aircraft missing. 
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Daylight operations. On every day during the period Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 10 extensive sweeps were carried out on shipping in the North 
Sea and the Channel, on aerodromes and harbours, gun emplacerfents, 
and other objectives in occupied territory. In many cases the attacks 
wert carried out at low levels, and extensive damage was observed. 
From these widespread operations 13 fighters were missing between 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 6. On Nov. 7 it was announced for the first time that 
Hurricanes carrying bombs were operating. From extensive daylight 
sweeps on Nov. 7 and 8 16 fighters were missing; 8 enemy fighters 
known destroyed.’ ` 

German raids on Great Briain. German raiders were over Great 
Britain, though never in strong force, on the nights of Oct. 28-29 (south- 
west); Oct. 30-31 (East Anglia, also reported over south-west); Nov. 1-2 
in scattered areas, particularly Liverpool and Merseyside); Nov. 2-3 
isolated points in east Scotland and East Anglia); Nov. 5-6 (south- 
west, one raider); Nov. 6-7 (points on south-east coast and East Anglia, 
and reported one south-west); Nov. 7-8 (points in south-east, north- 
east, and Scotland); Nov. 8-9 (on the north-east and south-east coasts); 
Nov. 9 (sharp day raid on south-east coast town, said by the Germans 
to be Dover); Nov. 9-10 (mainly south-east coast, but isolated incidents 
elsewhere). Damage was generally slight, and casualties few (on Nov. 
5-6 none), the most serious raid being the widespread one on Nov. 1-2, 
when 6 raiders were shot down. One raider brought down on Oct., 
.28-29, another off the east coast by day on Oct. 31, and another on 
Nov. 10. 

Sea warfare. British air attacks on enemy shipping have been alread 
noted, but no detailed totals of enemy losses are available. An Ad- 
miralty communsqué of Nov. 4 announced the torpedoing of a large 
escorted enemy supply ship in the Channel, when one British ship was 

and 4 men wounded. German commmunsqués, as usual, claimed 
heavy losses inflicted on British ships. These claims include 2 ships 
sunk off Gt. Yarmouth on Oct. 28, 14 cargo ships on various days 
(reported Oct. 29) on the way from Gibraltar, 6 on Oct. 31; 1 by a long- 
range bomber off Spain, a freighter off the Faroes on Nov. 1, and 4 off 
the east coast, others on Nov. 3, 11 cargo boats and a destroyer in the 
Atlantic on Nov. 4 by U-boat action, and 3 at night by bombing off 
Aberdeen. Of all these claims two are authenticated on Oct. 29 by the 
Britsh Admiralty, which announces all losses of warships, i.e. 2 trawlers; 
and on Nov. 6 the corvette Gladiolus. On Nov. 10 the Admiralty 
announced the sinking of H.M.S. Cossack. . 

For attacks on American ships see United States under dates Oct. 
31 and Nov. 4. i 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Fighting along the whole Russian front was reported daily during the 
period, though the -Berlin military spokesman stated on Noe 7 that 
the weather in the centre was so appalling that no offensive towards 
Moscow had begn launched for some days. The only major German 
advance was in the Crimean area. Fighting in the air continued 
throughout the period. Moscow and Leningrad were bombed, and there 
was great-German activity on sea and Ignd in the Crimean area. The 
scale of air operations is indicated by the Russian communiqué of 


= 
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Nov. 8 which reported 104 German aeroplanes destroyed on Nov. 6 as 
against 55 previously mentioned. . 

In the extreme north no substantial change was reported. Russian 
communiqué of Nov. 2 stated that in occupied districts of Karelia 
„Russian guerrillas were continually attacking troops and communica-. 
tions. The Finnish communiqué of Nov.3 said aircraft were continu- 
ously bombing the Murmansk railway, and that Finnish and German 
troops were within 14 miles of Murmansk; the Finnish communiqué 
of Nov. 4 reported new advances north of Lake Onega towards the 
Murmansk railway and the Stalin Canal. Red Star reported Nov. 4 that 
bombers, escorted by Hurricanes, had raided enemy positions near 
Murmansk, where a blizzard was raging. Pravda (cited in the British 
Press of Nov. 10) stated that fresh troops had been brought from Nor- | 
way to the Germans on the Karelian front and that the German offensive 
in the Kestenga area, which began on Nov. 1, had been checked. 

In the Leningrad area no large changes are reported. On Oct. 29 the 
Russians reported local successes in the area. The German communiqués 
of Nov. 4 and Nov. 5 reported bombing of Leningrad; that of 
Nov. 5, the frustration of a Russian attempt to cross the Neva, 50 of 
about 100 boats used being sunk. The German of Nov. 6 reported sallies 
from Leningrad had been repulsed, war targets there and in the Gulf of 
Finland shelled, and 2 warships and a cargo ship hit. Moscow wireless 
reported on Nov. 8 that Russians had taken the offensive at some points 
and that during October 110 German aircraft had been destroyed, 
and in land fighting there were 360,000 German casualties. On Nov. 1 
the Germans claimed the capture of a strong position west of Volkhov, 
with 533 pill-boxes. The Berlin wireless of Nov. 9 said strong Russian | 
attempts were continuing, and three attempts to, break out had failed. 
The German High Command on Nov. 10 announced the capture of the 
paras junction of Tikhvin on the line to Vologda. 

the central sector the German advance towards Moscow made small 








progress. Russian communicud of Oct. 29 said that between Oct. 27 and 
Oct. 29 65 German aircraft were shot down near the city. The German 
offensive at Orel which began on Oct. 22 had advanced a little. The 
first offensive to break through to Tula had been defeated, but German 
reinforcements had arrived; Russian commeuntgwé of Oct. 31 admitted 
that outer defences had been pierced, of Nov. 1 that German tanks on 
the road to the town had been stopped. German frontier messages (Nov 
4) reported Panzer attacks on Pula, but that by the end.of the day 
the Russians had reoccupied the southern suburbs. Fighting at Volo- 
kolamsk, Mozhaisk, and Maloyaroslavets, around Kalinin and near 
Kursk (Nov. 4), was constantly reported by Moscow; while reports from 
the German frontier (Nov. 4) said four Panzer armies had attacked in 
5 sectors, Tula, Maloyaroslavets, Mozhaisk, Volokolamsk, and Kalinin. 
The Germans were repulsed at the crossing of the Nara river; at Volo- 
kolamsk and Mozhaisk some progress was made. At Kalinin the 
Russians were reinforced by ski troops of Blichor’s’ Siberian Army. 
Tass Agency, Nov. 6, reported successful counter-attacks on the central 
sector on two previous days. The Russian report from Ktibyshev (Nov. ` 
7) reported heavy fighting at Kalinin and Tula, but that German offen- 


give was making little progress (failure ascribed by the Germans to the 
weather). Kuibyshev reports for Nov. 8-10 mentioned Russian attacks 
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near Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk, and Serpukhov; elsewhere they were 
reinforcing their defensive positions. The Russians claimed heavy . 
casualties had been inflicted. On Nov. 10 the Russians reported heavy 
fighting in and around Tula. The Germans claimed on Nov. 3 the cap- 
ture of Kursk. 

In the southern sector the Germans claimed largë advances. The cam- 
muniqué on Oct. 28 claimed the capture of Kramatorsk in the Donetz 
basin; on Oct. 29 a breach of the Perekop defences after 10 days’ stub- , 
born fighting; on Oct. 30 and 31 access to the upper course of the ` 
Donetz on a wide front, and pursuit of the enemy in the Crimea; on 
Oct. 31 the bombing of Eupatoria and Kerch; on Nov. 1 the capture 
on the previous day of Simferopol, and advance to the northern slope 
of the Yaila Mts. On Nov. 3 the German communiqué declared that the 
Russians had been broken up into two groups, one trying to escape 
through Sevastopol, the other through Kerch, and claimed hea soit 
captures of men and material, and that Novorossiisk had been bomb 
On Nov. 4 they reported the capture of Eupatoria and Feodosia, and 
the sinking of many ships. In the Donetz and Crimean areas Italian 
and Rumanian divisions were mentioned, and a press report of Oct, 31 
said a new Hungarian expeditionary force had arrived in Ukraine. The 
capture of Yalta was claimed on Nov. 9. 

The Russian communiqué and other reports say little about the situa- 
tion in the southern sector, beyond emphasizing the seriousness of the 
position. On Oct. 29 it stated that Russian troops had evacuated Khar- 
kov. Before the evacuation all the more important factories and plant, 
railway rolling stock, stores, etc., had been removed, and some plants of 
military importance blown up. It was estimated that in the fighting 
for Kharkov the enemy armies had lost 120,000 men killed and wounded 
and much military material. On Nov. 1 the Red Star said that, despite 
determined resistance, the gap in Crimean defences forced three days 
earlier had been widened. Fresh troops were continually thrown in, and 
the enemy had advanced several miles. 

For the changes in the military command in Russia see U.S.S.R. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Action in the Mediterranean by the R.A.F. included raids on Cotrone 
reported Oct. 28); on Comiso aerodrome (night of Oct. 28); and on 
uda Bay and Heraklion in Crete (night of Oct. 29). Naples and 
Palermo pee of Oct. 31), were raided for 6 hours, and a torpedo fac- 
, air- e factory, Naples station, and power stations, a dry dock, 
and a seaplane base at Palermo were bombed. Six hits were made 
on a convoyed steamer. All aircraft returned. Naval aircraft bombed 
Canicata station, and factories at Licata on night of Oct. 31, and on 
night of Nov. 1 Naples and Palermo were again attacked. Other targets 
of the R.A.F., including Licata sulphur factory and oo submarine 
base, bombed on night of Nov. 2. Further raids on following nights 
included another attack on railway and harbour at Naples on night of 
Nov. 6, and a Strong attack on Brindisi on the night of Nov. 7-8, 
when direct hits were scored on naval base, aircraft factorjes, etc. 
Bombers attacked an enemy convoy in the Mediterranean on Nov. 8; 
one direct hit on & merchant ship Caused the ship to be abandoned. 
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Aircraft casualties (small) in these operations are included in those listed 
from Cairo shown under North and East Africa. 

Malta was raided by a small force on the night of Oct. 31, when one 
aircralt was shot down; and in a day raid, reported by G.H.Q. on Nov. 
8, 3 aircraft were shot down and 2 damaged. 

At sea the Italians claimed on Nov. 4 a British submarine sunk. On 
Nov. 5 the Admiralty announced the sinking by submarines of three 
enemy supply ships in the Central Mediterranean, 2 of them ‘of 4;000 
tons. 


The most important action in the area was the annihilation on Nov. 9 
of an enemy convoy of 8 supply ships escorted by destroyers sighted - 
south of Taranto on Nov. 8 8 by a Maryland aircraft on reconnaissance. 
A patrolling force consisting of H.M.S. Awrora, H.M.S. Penelope, and 
the destroyers Lance and Lively, under the command of Captain Agnew, 
made contact at 1 a.m. on Sunday morning, the 9th. This convoy was 


joined by another of 2 ships escorted by 2 destroyers, the operation 


covered by two 10,000 ton 8-in. cruisers of the Trento class. 
Nine of the enemy supply ships, including one ammunition ship, were 
destroyed, and a tanker was set on fire. One Italian destroyer was sunk, 
and another seriously damaged. Later it was ascertained that 3 des- 
troyers were sunk. No British casualties occurred, though the ships were 
attacked on their return journey by enemy torpedo-carrying aircraft., 
The Italian official report on this action issued on Nov. 10 stated 
that two Italian escorting destroyers were sunk, and a third returned 
to its base ed. The Italians clatmed torpedo hits on the returning 
British ei the shooting down of 3 aircraft. 


-© NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The R.A.F. continued their raids day and night on Benghazi and 
Tripoli. Other targets included Bardia, aerodromes at Castel Benito, 
Berka (S. African Air Force) and elsewhere, coastal shipping, coastal 
road, and the Gondar area (the last Italian stronghold in Ethiopia). 
An example of the intensity of air action may be cited from the Cairo 
G.H.Q. communiqué of Nov. 8, reporting bombing of Tripoli, bazi, 
Derna, Martuba, Bardia, El Adem, and other places on nights of Nov. 5 
and 6; direct hits on tanks, transport cars, aircraft, barracks, workshops, 
harbour installations, and troops. On Nov..6 buildings near Mallaha 
airfield were hit, oat p set on fire, and on Nov. 7 Derna 
was attacked by. fey Cea Two aircraft missing from these and 
actions in Italy. ee oe hs eae 1 reported 
missing on Oct. 30, 6 on Oct. 31, 3 on Nov. 3, 2 on Nov. 4, 3 on Nov. 6,~ 
2 on Nov. 8, 3 on Nov. 9, and '3-on Nov. 10, but these losses include 
those suffered in action in the Mediterranean and on Italy. 

German and Italjan communiqués reported some air activity. The 
Germans claimed on Oct. 28 that pill-boxes at Tobruk were smashed by 
dive-bombers, on Oct. 30 bombing east of Mersa Matruh and in the 
Nile Delta, on Nov. 4 dive-bombing of Tobruk, on Nov. 8 (semi-official) 
aan eat of To in Gulf of Suez and Port i The Italians 


~oMcuvitg at and at and pe Tobruk continued. The iateneity of enemy - 
gun-fire varied from day to day, as did air activity. G.H.Q. reported on 
Nov. 4 that the ae dive-bombing caused no casualties ôr damage. 
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‘The garrison cnid their patrols in the area, securing much infor- 
mation on enemy itions, sometimes meeting with opposition but 
often unmolested, thongti hampered by dust storms. 

Brushes on the frontier between British and enemy patrols? were 
reported from time to time, the KUDAS being nearly always | with the 
British. 


The Gondar and Ambazzo areas were bombed. On Nov. 2 Nairobi - 


H.Q. (South African) announced enemy gun-fire north-east of Gondar, 
action by patriots against natives attempting to make a sortie from 
Kulkiba, east of Lake Tana, and heavy bombing by the S. Africana Air 
Force of fortified positions. 


` 


CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 29.—The Treasurer introdticed the Budget i in Parliament, super- 
- geding that presented by Mr. Fadden on Sept. 25. It provided for an 
increase in active pay for members of the Forces of ls. a day, bringing 
total pay up to 8s.’ Allowances for dependants were increased; also 
invalid and old-age pensions. The total expenditure was shown as 
Bpa in the previous Budget, and £324,965,000 in the new. 
ar expenditure was £221,485,000, of which {59 million would be - 
spent oversea. The sum provided from revenue was £82 million for war 
purposes and £103 million for other diture. On the basis of the 
vious year's taxation rates it would be necessary to find £160 million 
additional taxes and loans, and of this £22 million was to come from‘ 
taxation’ and £138 from loans. 

The sliding scale of income-tax rates up to £1,500 was con- 
tinued up to £2,500, above which it was to be 18s. 6d. in the £, and the 
scale of tax on property was similarly extended. The rate of income tax 
on companies was raised from 2s. to 3s. in the £ and that of estate duty 
on large estates increased and a Iand supertax imposed. eit pore 
taxed at 5 and 15 per cent would be taxed at eae ical aia 

Nov. 3.—A statement made by Sir Earle Page in Lon on gave figures 
of the men im the services, the output of war material, etc., showing that 
450,000 men were in uniform, or 25 cent of all between 18 and 40, 
and by 1943 5 out of every 6 fit men between 18 and 45 would be under 
arms or making munitions. The land forces comprised 170,000 
in the A.I.F., 200,000 in militia and garrison battalions, and 50,000 in 
the Home Guard. They had already built over 1,000 aircraft, and the < 
RAAF. was over 60,000 strong and growing weekly. Over 220,000 
volunteers had applied. Out of a Budget of £320 million £222 million 
was for war purposes. They were fully capable of defending themselves, 
and Australia would accept her full share of the responsibilities which 
monic aceon pany ay spread (ie War i 

Nov. 5 Duff Cooper arrived in Sydney. 

Nov. y Yar Cena at i Cooper. was understood to have informed the 

cil that the U.K. Government desired to expand 
and en Australian participation in the formulation of Empire 
foreign especially affecting t Pacific and Indian Oceans., 
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BELGIUM 

Oct. 29.—The number of secret newspapers circulating in the country 
representing different parties and interests, but all solidly against 
Germany, was stated to have reached 40. 

Nov. 8.—Sabotage was reported to be growing owing to the reduction 
in the German garrison, the total strength of which was stated to be 
some 50,000, as com with nearly one million before the invasion 
of Russia. A recent decree was reported to have provided for the execu- 
- tion of 5 hostages for every German soldier killed and stated that all 
political prisoners would be ded as h es. 

Nov. 9.—The text was published abroad of a sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Primate of Belgium, declaring that it was unlawful 
for Roman Catholics to collaborate with an if sain régime, and saying 
that reason and good sense pointed the road of resistance and confidence, 
“because we know that our country will be restored and will live again”. 

Nov. 10.—The military administration issued a decree forbidding the 
celebration of the Armistice, and ordering work as usual both on Nov. 11 
and on St. Leopold’s Day. 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 3.—Agreement with British Airways peraucing flight over 
Brazilian territory. (See Great Britatn.) 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 1.—Reports were current that the Government had received 
many complaints from the Red Cross, foreign diplomats, and others 
about the atrocities committed by Bulgarian troops in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. A Government commissioner was, accordingly, to tour 
the occupied areas, and 12 officers were reported to have been removed 
from their posts there. 


. BURMA 

Nov. 3.—U. Saw’s statement to the press in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

- Nov. 4.—Mr. Amery’s statement in London. (See Great Britain.) 


CANADA 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Atlee arrived in Ottawa. Mr. Mackenzie King in 
America. (See roe . 

Nov. 5.—The Navy Minister stated that 2 U-boats were attacked off 
Newfoundland in October and one possibly sunk. 

Nov. 6.—The Minister of Munitions told Parliament that they were 
now producing 40 aircraft a week and could meet all the requirements 
of the Empire training scheme as well as those of R.A.F. schools located 
in Canada. The output of universal carriers was 150 a month, and 
150,000 military motor vehicles had already been delivered. The pro- 
duction of medium tanks would reach 200 a month early in 1942. The 
monthly production of field guns in 1942 would be 500, with 150 naval 
guns and 40 A.A. guns. Bren guns already produced totalled 12,000. - 

For the Navy 77 corvettes had been launched and 50 delivered, and 
the minesweeper figures were 59 and 40. Personnel numbered 27,000, 

Se aaa le 
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Nov. 7.—The Defence Minister stated in Parliament that the strength 
of the Canadian forces in Britain was 110,000, excluding the Air Force; 
and they would be reinforced later by the 5th (Armoured) Division. 
Since May 1 voluntary enlistments in Canada had totalled 105,770, 


of which 59,520 were for the Army and 35,108 for the Air Force. He 


called for more recruits, as the number recently sought by the Army 
in 4 monthly quotas had not been secured. 


CHINA 


.Oct. 30.—Britons in occupied China were advised by the British 
authorities in Shanghai to leave, as should an emergency occur it would 


be difficult to arrange transport for large numbers o Saan 
Nov. 3.—An official spokesman in Chungking said that while Japan 


' could mowe either north'or south she could not do both at once; 


her potential enemies, however, could present a united front ‘against 
her. 

Nov. 6.—The Foreign Minister told the British press that*Japan’s 
next move would be an attack on the Burma Road, and emphasized 
that the time had come to take a “realist view” of the impending 
crisis. A Japanese attack at any point of a line extending from Siberia 
through the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, 
to the border of Yunnan should be treated as an attack on the whole 
line, and if this was done at the very outset Japan’s next move could be 
easily frustrated. He thought China ought to receive prompt help from 
other members of the A.B.C.D. front, not only to save the Burma Road, 


“but also for the crushing of a Japanese drive farther south. 


Nov. 9.—Chiang Kai-shek told the foreign press that the only way 
tò check further aggression was for Britain, Russia, and Ching to concert 
measures for common defence. He also said they were taking steps to 
meet any threat to the Burma Road, which was not only China’s life- 
line but also one of the vital links in the world-wide anti-aggression 
front. By holding Japan in the Far East China had.come to constitute 
an essential in that front, especially as regards territories bordering 
on the C 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR ` > 
Oc. 30. —The Chinese reported successes in Chekiang, in the Shaoh- 
sing area, and at. Chengchow. They stated that in Hupeh they had 
repelled a Japanese thrust south from Shasi, and on the Yangtze had 


. sunk 3 Japanese transports, and in Honan blown up a troop train. 


Nov. 2.—The Chinese announced the recapture of Chengchow. 
Nov. 4.-The Chinese stated that the Japanese had already lost 


, 8,000 in the fighting in Honan, and that they had failed to clear the 


hilly region in the loop of the Yellow River in Southern Shansi, where 


they were p E an attempted invasion of Shensi. 
7 e€ 


Nov. 9.— ese announced the capture of Chungmow in 
Honan, despite the use of gas by the Japanese. 


CZECHOSLQVAKIA 

Oct. 29.—The Prague wireléss announced the execution of 9 more 
Czechs for high treason and sabotage, and the handing over of 8 others 
to the Géstapo. 


ia, § 
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EGYPT 


Oct. 31.—The 5-minute aint strike was seen the French- > 


soldier’ and people in t and by the Poles, Czechs, Greeks, Yugo- _ 
slavs, and Free Italians, The 7 Vichy naval units in Alexandria harbour 
flew their flags at half mast at the same time as the British warships. 

Nov. 4.—An air lme from Cairo to Teheran was inaugurated. 

Nov. 5.—Sir Walter Monckton was appointed head of the propaganda 
and information services under the Minister of State (Mr. Lyttelton) 
in Cairo. 

Nou. 7.—-A Government order instituting 2 meatless days a week came 
into operation. A scarcity of cereals, sugar, and certain other commodi- 
ties was reported to have caused a sharp rise in prices. 

Nov. 10.—A conference of the Middle East Supply Centre opened in 
FINLAND ` 

Nov. 3.—Warning from the U.S. Government regarding the war. (See 
USA.) 

Nov. 4.—The American warning was published, with an announces 
ment that the Government would shortly reply diplomatically. . 

Nov. 5.—The whole Helsinki press rejected: the idea of complying 
with the American request, the Labour party organ declaring that 
London and Washington misrepresented Finland’s position. She was 
only fighting in self-defence, and had not made any political agree- 
ments with Germany or anyone else. - 

Nov. 6.—The News Agency stated that the official revelation in 
Washington that a communication had been made by the United States 
on Aug. 18 of Russian’ willingness to discuss peace was ‘‘falsehood and 
propaganda”. The alleged terms of the ‘ esad ke offer" of Aug. 18 were 
known only from' a British broadcast of Nov ; 

E kas 7.—The News Agency stated that there was no foundation for 
Arts of an announcement on the wireless that military operations 
wing to a close as far as Finland was concerned. 

Publication of memo. of conversations between Mr. Hull and the 

Finnish Minister. (See U.S.A.) | 

Nov. 8.—Reports reaching showed that the shortage of food- 
stuffs was very serious, and the working population was described as 
living almost entirely on bread and potatoes. The grain harvest was 
only some 75 per cent of the normal Consumption, and the hay harvest - 
was quite insufficient for the cattle. The foreign trade figures showed a 
very large adverse balance. 

Nov. 9.—The Helsinki wireless stated that the United States had 
exerted pressure on the Government to end the war. The Government’ s 
answer would þe in the negative. 


FRANCE ' 
Oct. 2B.—Stülpnagel issued a proclamation announcjng that Hitler 
‘had decided to suspend the execution of the other hostages and that 
“a last chance is thus given to all French people to co-operate in the 
inquiry into these crimes”. Each Frenchman had the power eto. colla- 
borate in this and gould at the same time by his attitude-prevent the 
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shooting of his compatriots and “eventually obtain the release of 
relatives who are ei aaa 

Oct. 29.—The Vichy Government issued a decree prohibiting Ksten- 
. ing to British broadcasts on pain of 2 years’ imprisonment and a fine. 

Public establishments permitting listening would be closed for 6 
months. 

It was learnt that the Government had adopted on Oct. 27 a new 
labour code which provided for the retention of trade unions, but 
suppressed the right to strike. 

Reports from American sources stated that owing to British raids 
the civilian population had been largely evacuated from Havre, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and Brest, Bed that production in several 
big factories had been much reduced, throwing many Frenchmen out 
of work. At Hazebrouck the chemical works had been badly damaged, 
and 35 per cent of the workers had left. 

Among industries working for Germany were the cement industry, 
90 per cent of whose output was for the , and the coal mines, 
50 per cent of whose output was taken. The Roubaix and Tourcoing 
mills had turned out 24,000 tons of cotton goods for them, and were 
working on orders for 1,300,000 yards of cloth for German uniforms. 

The Pett Partsten stated that the executions had been postponed 
because “‘the expiation for Nantes and Bordeaux would have killed 
Franco-German understanding if the Führer had not ordered a last 
chance”, 

The Clermont-Ferrand Cqurt sentenced 11 “Communists” to long 
terms of imprisonment, and reports were current of more arrests in 
various parts of unoccupied France. 

Oct. 30.—An authoritative statement in Vichy said that the recent 
difficulties about the hostages had hardly influenced the Franco- 
German talks, and that Darlan would do his utmost to reach an agree- 
ment, as he considered it urgent to conclude the preliminary peace 
essential to ease the industrial situation. 

General de Gaulle broadcast a message about the 5 minutes’ strike 
and said there was not a single man, woman, or child anywhere, 
among friends or enemies, who did not understand the tremendous 
importance of this gesture. “For this is a war of moral, and the hope 
of victory alone sustains the efforts of the les.” The whole of 
France would show that she was preparing for vengeance under her 
tattered flags. The strike would show the enemy, at a most opportune 
moment, that the Sed eae of Europe was an unattainable goal, and 
that he was shedding his blood for nothing. 

Vichy announced that an official in French Somaliland had 
to negotiate with Great Britain over the right to use the port at Jibuti 
and the railway to Addis Ababa. The Governor had reported that he 
had received a letter from the British G.O.C., East Africa (General 
Cunningham), declaring that Britain had no territorial ambitions. 

Oct. 31.—Free French H.Q. announced that the constitution of the 
French Nationgl Committee had been recognized by the Belgian, 
Polish, and Czechoslovak Governments. 

The Paris wireless announced that 2 French prisoners whose families 
had given information in connection with the Nantes and Bordeaux 
crimes had been released, in accordance with Stfilpnagel’s promise. 
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Observation of 5 minutes’ silence in Egypt. (See Egypt.) 

Nov. 1.—The Minister of the Interior stated tee true that 
the strfke had been observed in parts of occupied France. 

Nov. 2—It was stated officially in Vichy that the strike was a 
widespread failure and that no demonstrations took place in the 
unoccupied zone, but reports from other sources stated that in most of 
the Haute Savoie, Savoie, Isère, and Ain towns and villages people 
stood at attention, most of them round the monuments to the war dead. 

Nov. 3.—It was learnt that 14 British subjects had been interned in 
a hotel at Vals-les-Bains. The U.S. Embassy asked for an explanation, 
and the Vichy authorities stated that it was a reprisal for the arrest 
of 7 French nationals in Syria. 

Nov. 4.—A Vichy semi-official statement reported that on Nov. 2a 
convoy of 5 ae ships bringing food supplies from Mad and 
escorted by a sloop was intercepted 200 miles south of ban by 
British warships, and ‘‘in spite of the attitude of the sloop were obliged 
to yield to force and were captured”. The Government had protested 
to the British Government, and ‘‘the British Admiralty having declared 
that the voyage was undertaken on German instructions and to assist 
in conveying German contraband, it is oean to state that this 
lying allegation is without oc . The convoy . .. was devoted 
entirely to French food sup 

Nov. 7.—General de Gaul a saie to the foreign press in London. 

_(Ses Great ae 

Nov. 9.—A Vichy spokesman stated that Darlan had arrived back 
there from Paris on Nov. 7, and that Germany was giving many proofs 
of good will towards France. The Germans were reported to have 

itioned over 150,000 French railway carriages and trucks. 
ichy announced the arrest of the man who shot the military 
governor of Nantes. 

Nov. 10. tate banned all Armistice Day observances in 
occupied France. A Colonial official in Vichy told the press that 
Jibuti must fall, as it had been subjected to a blockade and no food 
supplies had been received since July, 1940. 


1 


GERMANY 


Oct. 28.—Officials in Berlin described President ES s alle- 
gations about Nazi designs in South America and the E 
religion as ‘‘the high point of a Rooseveltian esis and the E 
of a crazy and abana imagination’ He evidently had the ambition to 
go down: in history as the test liar and faker in world history. 
“Such an example of shametulness, rottenness, beastliness, and idiocy 
has never before been offered to a modern nation. . . . One can only ask 
whether Roosevelt is a criminal or a lunatic.” 

Other officials stated that "ʻa high German nality has compared 
Roosevelt with King Ludwig II of Bavaria. He would have one day’s 
complete mental clarity and other days of complete Junacy”. They 
suggested that the map might be one of the U.S. air bases or air lines 
in and to South America. The charges regarding religion were lies and: 
fakes; they were identical with those contained in leaflets drepped by 
the R.A.F. at the beginning of October. Roosevelt was at the head of 
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a. criminal clique and was trying to drag the American people into the 
war and to plough under the sons and fathers of America on the 
battlefields of Europe. 

The wireless bulletins called the President a “cowardly jackal” and 

“a oe puppet in the hands of international Jewry”. 

orsign Office spokesman stated that the weather and the bad 
ae were pliner only things delaymg the advance towards Moscow. 
Resistance was ‘negligible’, and as for numbers, the Russians could 
not have more than 60 active divisions. Even if there were 80, or 100, 
they would not constitute any serious obstacle when spread over a 
front of 750 miles. The wretched reinforcements now arriving were 
totally untrained and good: for nothing better than cannon-fodder. 

Oct. 29.—-It was announced in Berlin that in the occupied areas of 
Russia the German authorities were handing over to the peasants land 
which had previously been farmed under the- collective system. 
Peasants securing a good harvest were promised the doubling of their ' 
holdings. 

Oct. 30.—The Berlin wireless stated that the air-raid casualties in 
the past 6 months were 2,400 killed and 5,311 injured. A drastic 
curtailment of railway passenger services was announced as from 
Nov. 1. Travel would only be allowed for urgent business reasons. 

Oct, 31.—Officials in Berlin said they had no information about the 
sinking of the Reuben James, adding later that a convoy was 
under international law asa British military formation, and the 
escorting ships were therefore liable to attack. 

Funk, at Königsberg, was reported to have stated that, in 
order to relieve the aon | in the Ruhr, many industries were to be 
transferred to the East. Some 50,000 Italian, Bulgarian, and Hun- 
garian workmen were reported to have been sent to the Ruhr recently, 
partly to replace Germans sent to safer areas. 

Nov. 1.—-Hitler’s H.Q. issued a statement that there was no such 
map as that mention by President Roosevelt produced in Germany 
by the Reich Government, nor was there any document drawn up by 
the Government regarding the abolition of religions in the world. The 
assertions about South America and the abolition of religions and 
churches and their re ent by a Nazi Church were so senseless that 
` it was superfluous for the Government to go into the matter. 

As regards the U.S. destroyers the facts were that the Greer pursued 
a U-boat for many hours and attacked it with depth charges. Only 
after this the U-boat made use of its weapons. The Kearney, when in 
a convoy escort, heard an S.O.S. from a second convoy in another 
part of the Atlantic. She proceeded to the scene and dropped depth 
charges, and not until some time later were 3 torped pea fied at her. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement did not correspond eae facts sand had been, 
refuted by the U.S. naval authorities. Both the destroyers attacked 
German submarines, and “thereby America attacked Germany, which 
is also confirmed by the American naval authorities”. à 

Nov. 8.—The, State Secretary of the Finance Ministry told’ the 
that new tax measures, which came into force that day, did not indi 
cate any weakness in war fiñance; the aim was to reduce consúñption, 
and besides preventing inflation the increases in tobacco and wine 
taxes would enable more of these things to be sent, to the ftont. He 
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predicted that revenue for the current year (ending Mar. 31, 1942) 
from the Reich would be 32,000 million marks, and from all sources, 
including occupied territory, 45,000 million. 

Note from U.S. Government ing the Robin Moor. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 4.—A Berlin spokesman told the press that the U.S. Note to 
Finland was “an arrogant demand by gangsters from the Washington 
ghetto. . .. Europe’s answer will be that it refuses to let the Washington 
ghetto interfere in Europe and defame and insult it according to its 
own filthy immoral standards. Germany was compelled to watch with 
a bleeding heart the Soviet war against Finland because she was pre- 
occupied in the West”. He added that “binding agreements” tied the 
Finnish Government to Germany. ee 

Nov. 6.—The press published a semi-official statement that 112 
British destroyers had been sunk by the German forces to date, excluding 
a number sunk by the Italians. 

Nov. 7.—Swedish reports stated that by a decree made retroactive 
from the outbreak of war all professi men were ordered to sur- 
render all income over 10,000 marks. 

Nov. 8.—Das Retch, in an article by Goebbels, said serious times were 
ahead for Germany, but fate had not the habit of treating the nation 
mildly. War was certainly forced on Germany, but she needed war and 
needed it just when it broke out. The chance she now had was the great- 
est, but it was also her last chance. The war was a collection of a series 
of military problems which would be'inevitable in a few years if not 
settled now. If Poland and England had accepted Hitler s Vc ees 
Germany would all the same have been obliged to march in a few years’ 
time; “we must march farther”, he said, “nobody can avoid it. Before 
the next and final triumph is realized the German people must again go 
through a hard but last period”. He declared that unless she won the 
war Germany could not any longer exist. Trouble and difficulties paled 
and faded completely when one thought of what an inferno she must 
experience if it ended in a German defeat. 

. Hitler spoke in Munich on the anniversary of the 1923 Psésch 
and declared the war was “unprecedentedly victorious”. They had 
the ability and “the firm will to develop the defensive forces, not 
only of the Reich, but of all Europe”. ` 

is other main points were: They had captured 3,600,000 Soviet 
prisoners, so that there was probably a total loss of at least 8 to 10 
million, not counting the slightly wounded. At Leningrad they were 
now on the defensive, and the other side must ag tebe break through. 
He would certamly not sacrifice one more man. was necessary. 
The city would fall into their hands, but his only interest in the place 
was to destroy its industrial ‘centre, and if it was found in ruins that . 
would save the Germans some work. They were not marching on it 
now “because it is raining at the moment, or snowing, or perhaps be- 
cause we have not yet completed the railway lines”. 

Claims of the possibility of disorder in Germany were absurd: ‘“‘Any- 
thing is conceivable except one thing—i.e. that Germany should ever 
capitulate.” If it pleased the English to start’ an offensive he could 
aly say: “Come on, you will retire quicker than you came.” 

As to America, he had ordered German ships not to shoot when they 
saw American ships, but to defend themselves as soon as*they were 
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attacked. He said he had other things to do than to occupy himself 
with childish nonsense such as the alleged plans for partitioning South 
America and abolishing religions. 

In his usual references to -his repeated offers of friendship with 
Britain and of peace he described Mr. Churchill as “that mad drunkard 
who has now for years directed England”. He referred to the Soviet 
Union as a State in which the whole national tmtelsgenista had been 
slaughtered; all that remained was proletarianized sub-human beings, 
with, above them, a gigantic o tion of Jewish commissars, in 
reality the slave-masters. Of all the peoples mobilized by international 
Jewry it had been left to the Soviets to attempt the final and deadly 
blow. But the German soldier had put the battle in its right perspective 
and had brought down Stalin, the companion of Judas in murder, in 
a deadly fall. Conditions of life in Russia were terrible, and it would be 
a real salvation for Europe when the abundance of her soil was used for 
the benefit of Europe: “That is the gigantic task set us.” 

The speech was not broadcast, but the News Agency, issued a report 
of it. 

Nov. 9.—It was learnt that reservists living in Switzerland had been 
ordered to report within 10 days, and 3 days after the order was issued 
they were told to return to Germany at ance. 

The wireless bulletins stated that American troops were being sent 
secretly to Ireland so that Roosevelt could take the country over after 
the collapse of the British Empire. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 29.—Sir Earle Page arrived in London. The King telegraphed 
to the'’President of Turkey sending his warmest greetings on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the foundation of the Republic: 

Mr. Atlee’s speech at the I.L.O. conference. (See Special Note. 

Oc. 30.—The Foreign Office announced that intimation had 
given to a number of American Republics that the Government were 
prepared to waive their belligerent rights to intercept and place in 
prize those fo vessels which had immobilized in American 
oe provided ey were operated in accordance with a plan approved 

the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
on Aug. 28, 1941, for putting into service such foreign shi 

Oct. 31.—The “Atlantic Charter” was published as a White Paper 
Cmd. 6321. 

Nov. 1.—It was announced that over 100,000 tons of cereals were 
on their way to be distributed to countries of the Middle East. 

Nov. 2.—It was understood in London that the Government had 
eae requested by the Soviet Government to declare war‘on Rumania, 

, and Fimland, and that they were in consultation with the 
Donais and the United States on the matter. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Reading, said that after studying for 
over a year the action of men and women living under the grim German 
shadow he could say that the dominating force over great areas of the 
Continent was fear—not the terror of cowardly people, but “that most 
terrible fear, thé fear of the nightmare that stops the blood and para- 
lyses the brain, the fear of the irresistible monster that overshadows 
the earth, spreading on all, sides inescapable destruction”. This fear 
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the Germans did their utmost to exploit, using every device to create a 
mass psychology that accepted German invincib cibility as its uniforrh 

This was the evil belief from which Britain and her allies could 
alone the Continent. 

He said his message was not one of congratulation or contentment; 
still less of complacency, but of appeal to his fellow-countrymen to 
save from tion the great European inheritance. 

Nov. 3.—The Burmese Premier told the press that the result he had 
achieved from his visit was not satisfactory, and ‘‘not commensurate 
with the amount of risk I have undertaken in coming to England”. 
He had seen Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, but “I have not been able 
to get an assurance to take back to Burma. I know that the Govern- 
ment... are very busy with the war. I only want a definite assurance | 
that Burma will be placed on the same level as other members of the ~ 
Empire. There is no immediate pr t of that coming about”. 

The Ministry of Labour announced that it had decided to withdraw 


' 
i 


from voluntary organizations women employed voluntarily who on _ 


registration had not reached the age of 31. 

It was learnt that British Airways had concluded an agreement with 
the Brazilian Government under which their aircraft could fly over 
Brazil and use aerodromes for emergency landings. 

Nov: 4.—The Admiralty announced that a heavy toll was being 
taken of U-boats, and that 1,276 officers and men had been rescued 
from them and were prisoners of war, 487 of them being Italians. The 
Germans claimed to have sunk 14 ships in a convoy the previous week; 
actually 4 vessels were sunk, and the enemy suffered loss. 

It also-announced that patrols off South Africa had sighted and 

ted a French convoy escorted by a sloop, and on arrival of 
H.M. ships the sloop was requested to direct the convoy to proceed to 
port so that it oahi be esn kelin Orn with Britain’s belli- 
gerent rights. The request was refused, so steps were taken to board the 
ships, upon which 3 of the 5 made a determined attempt to scuttle 
themselves. This was prevented by prompt action. The attempt could 
only have been made in compliance with instructions the Germans were 
known to have given that French ships were to scuttle themselves rather 
than allow search and their guilty cargoes disclosed. 
` Mr. Amery, speaking at a luncheon to the Premier of Burma, said 
U. Saw had not been fully satisfied concerning the form with which 
the Government felt it best to express their intentions regarding a 
declaration about -Burma’s constitutional future. “It is to that high 
position of Dominion status... that we wish to help Burma to attain 
as fully and completely as may be possible under certain contingencies 
immediately after the victorious conclusion of the war. ...I can give 
U. Saw the assurance that we sincerely mean what we say when we tell 
him that in the discussions which we hope will be undertaken as soon 
as the war is concluded we mean to go as far as we can and as fast as 
we can on the road to that high status. We are concerned ... with the 
form of any declaration which might be issued by the Government. 
At a time when its mind must be preoccupied with the waging of the 
war and with a situation at the end of the war which no one can 7 
foreseé, it is out of the way to give a categorical assurance of su 
nature as angie Results in gross misunderstanding and dsmppdintnent 
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Wea est isk car do a bees od a cae bad We hope to 
fulfil it as fully as we say, a agen ee ng something 
that might be a shade go beyond what might le to pgrform 


when the time comes. Tam glad to give our guest that assurance. . 

Nov. 5.—U. Saw left for Burma. 

It was stated in London that in the past 6 months Botnber Command 
aircraft had dropped over 20,000 tons of bombs on Germany and German 
objectives in occupied territory, and a heavy weight had also been 
dropped by Coastal*Command. In October over 300 attacks were 
made on enemy shipping in the North Sea and off the Atlantic coasts, 
and since April between 1,500 and 2,000 aircraft sorties were made 
against the warships at Brest and La Pallice. 

The Admiralty announced that the South African Seaward Defence 
Force and the Air Force sighted the French convoy off Durban and 
co-operated with H.M. ships during its interception and the frustra- 
tion of the attempts at scuttling.: 

It was learnt in London that a Japanese had been arrested i in Karachi 
and another m Rangoon. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Eden yg er ens to M. Molotov asking him to convey 
to his Government the British Government’s most cordial 
on the 24th anniversary of the Soviet National Day. He said the 
Government and the whole British people were united in wholehearted 
admiration for their Ally, and the Government had pledged their utmost 
support to the Soviet Government, and the would be fulfilled. 
Thus they would achieve the aim of all those eagued against Germany: 
to preserve freedom and civilization and to build a better future. 

t was stated officially in London that since the war began 52 
destroyers had been lost in all theatres of war, including, some lost not 
owing to enemy action, 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Churchill told workers at Hull that the resolution of 
the British people was unconquerable. As for how they were going to 
win the war, they had won the last by keeping on doing their best, 
improving, and profiting by:mistakes and experience. ‘We did our 
duty ... and saw those who had forced the struggle upon the world 
cast down their arms in the open fields and talk of peace and mercy 
_ and considerable financial support. . . . Now we have to do it all over 
again. .. . Having chained this fiend, this monstrous power of Prussian 
militarism, we saw him suddenly resuscitated in the new and more 


' hideous guise of Nazi tyranny.” 


He recalled their position 15 months earlier, and emphasized that 
now they were no longer alone. Russja was fighting with Herculean, 
vigour and America was straining every nerve to equip them. “‘There- 
fore”, he said, “we find ourselves to-day in a goodly company, and we 
are moving forward and shall move forward steadily, however long that - 
road may be.. _J am sure that at the end all will be well for us in 
our island. All will be better for the world. . 

General de Gaulle told the‘ Foreign Press ‘Association in London 
that Germany had reached her maximum effort and it therefore. 
seemed logical*she should soon seek the respite she needed, d 
peace and launching a confusing’ da. But there was no chance 
that she,would be granted it. “We are at the precise moment”, he 
said, “when the tide of victory is on the pomt of turning. The price 
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of victory is a greater effort. The only currency. which counts in winning 
this war of machines is overwhelming mechanized force.” 
Nog. 8.—Lord Beaverbrook addressed delegates in Manchester from” 
trade councils from 7 northern counties and told them that output of 
' tanks and guns must be still further increased. : The Germans probably 
had 100,000 guns, and they were all pointed in the end at Great Britain. 
Nov. 10.—Mr. Ch , speaking at the Mansion House, said that 
Britain now had an Air Force at least yal in size and numbers, not to 
speak of quality, to the Luftwaffe, ne that owing to American on 
ae to the completion of new capital ships they now felt strong enoug 
ovide a powerful naval force of heavy ships, with its necessary 
vessels, for service if needed in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
He also declared that should: the United States become involved in war 
with Japan the British declaration would “follow within the hour”. 
He reminded Japan that she might find herself oppend by States 
whose population comprised nearly three-quarters of the human race. 


Her steel production was about 7 million tons a year; that of the United 


States 90 million tons. 


In a reference to the Gouditions in Europe he said Hitler’s firing © 


parties were busy every day in a dozen countries. The peoples of all 
‘the occupied countries and, above all in scale, Russians, were being 
butchered by thousands and by tens of thousands ufter they “had sur- 
' rendered, while individual and mass executions in all those countries 
had become part of the regular German routine. 


Reviewing the changes since 1940 he said, “now a large part of the f 


U.S. Na , as CoL, Knox has told us, is constantly in action against the 
common foe” 

After a tribute to the resistance of China he said: “It would be a 
disaster of the first itude ... if the noble resistance to invasion, 
and exploitation which been made by the whole Chinese race were 
not to result in the liberation of their hearths and homes.” Of American 
help he said the Lease-Lend Bill must be regarded without question as 
the most unsordid act in the whole of recorded history. A year earlier 
they had used up all their dollar funds; they had succeeded in sending to 


f 


America abọut 4500 million sterling, but the end 7 their resources was ` 
en 


then reached. 
Congress of the United States in, passing Lend Bill, under 
which in two successive enactments hone £3:000 million was dedicated 
to the cause of world freedom without—mark this, because it is unique 
—without the setting up of any account in money”. 
All the usual were now manifest that Hitler inight’start a 
“peace offensive’. “We owe it to ourselves’, he said, “we owe it to.our 
_ Russian Allies, and to the Government and people of the United States, 
to make it “absolutely clear that, whether we are su supported or alone, 
however long and hard the toil may be, the British nation and his 
Majesty’s Government at thè head of: that nation; in intimate concert 
-with the Governments of the Great Dominions, will never enter into 
any negotiations with Hitler or any party in Germany a represents 


the Nazi régime.” 
GREECE ‘ 
Oct. 28—The King sent a menage to the peple on tho afiniversary 
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of the Italian invasion, when ‘never before did the call of the country 
in danger find the nation more prepared and more united for the 
struggle and the sacrifice’. Their valour and their sacrifices had not 
been in vain. The struggle had not yet ended. It was going bn in 
Greece and outside the country, and the Greeks abroad were united, 
and were making their moral arid material contribution to the cause 
withont reserve. The 28th of October was the beginning of one of the 
most glorious chapters in their history, leading them to one of the most 
splendid days that would ever.have dawned for Hellas. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said: “You who are silently 
preparing for the great day of liberation and we who are preparing the 
means which will bring it to you live with one single aim... once 
again to re-establish . . ..the freedom of Greece and to restore national 
unity to all Greek territories.” The day would remain conspicuous 
among those in which their people, in the midst of trial, misfortune, and 
sometimes despair, had ‘‘suddenly lifted up its stature to the level of 
its ancestral glory”. ` $ 


HONG-KONG 


Nov. 2.—The Government protested to the Japanese Government 
against a violation of the border on Oct. 29 when Japanese soldiers 
fired on some Chinese 50 yards inside Hong-kong territory and 
severely wounded a man. 


HUNGARY ` 
Nov. 1.—The resignation of 6 leading members of the Hungarian 
Nazi Party was reported, a well-known journalist, and 5 Deputies. 


ICELAND 
Nov. 8.—The Government resigned owing to the defeat in Parlia- 
ment of a Bill to control living costs. 


INDIA 
Nov. 8.—Some 200 Axis nationals, mostly Germahs, who had been 
ed from Afghanistan, were evacuated from India. 
ov. 10.—General Wavell, addressing the Council of State on the 
Eritrean and Libyan campaigns, said that the completion of the con- 
quest of Eritrea and the northern half of Abyssinia by only 2 Indian 
Divisions was “a very remarkable achievement”. As for Libya, they 
had to help Greece, and so practically the whole of the trained and 
equipped pasa available in the Middle East were ordered there, and 
Cyrenaica was held by a garrison of partly trained and partly equipped 
troops. “I made a A here,” he said. “I did not expect the 
enemy to counter-attack before the end of April, at the earliest, by 
which time I hoped to have back at least part of the seasoned Indian 
Division from Italian East Africa and to have completed the equipment 
of the troops left in Cyrenaica, which consisted of a British eae 
brigade, an Australian division, and an Indian motor brigade. 
these were short of equipment, transport, and eee 
the enemy attacked a month before I expected it to be possible.” He 
paid a ae to the work of the Indian troops in Sys and Iran. 
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INDO-CHINA 


_ Nov. 3.—Chinese reports stated that the Japanese in Tongking were 
takip over all communications, and west of Hanoi 20,000 troops were 
widening the road. About 20,000 more had arrived at Haiphong from 
Saigon and Hainan, and further numbers were expected from Canton. 
Concentrations were taking place on all the frontiers. . 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Yoshizawa arrived at Hanoi at the head of a large 
diplomatic and economic staff. 





Nov 5.—The Prime Minister, in the speech from the Throne at the 
opening of Parliament, emphasized the necessity for a reform of the 
Army and of the schools to eradicate propaganda and prevent the 
Army being used as an instrument of politics. He ordered the intern- 
ment of some 50 persons known as Axis propagandists. , 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, in a speech, said the treaty with Great 
Britain involved ‘‘no military accord”, Its acceptance by the Govern- 
ment bag he said, been prompted by the Atlantic Charter. + 


IRAQ 
. Nov. 9.—Fakhri Bey Nashashibi was assassinated in “Baghdad by a 
man who escaped. Later a man was detained. 


ITALY 


Oct. 28.—Mussolini, speaking in Rome, said: ‘Bolshevism, against 
which we waged war 20 years ago, is in her death agony—hit in the 
heart by our Axis partner and our arms, as well as by our other allies. 
Russia’s allies, both in Europe and the United States, will be crushed 
by the Fascist and Nazi revolutionary forces.” The mention of the 
United States was booed and hissed: by the crowd. 
` The Stefani Agency said of President Roosevelt’s address that he 
said nothing new. If there was anything new it was “its trenchant 
form indicating that it was no longer the President of a great demo- 
cracy who was speaking but a’ dictator whose words must be orders for 
his own country and the whole world”’. 

Oct. 29.—Farinacci, in Regime Fasctsta, said: “Roosevelt’s speech i is 
implicitly a declaration of war. But that will not surprise anyone, since 
Germany and Italy already consider themselves in a state of war with 
the United States. When Roosevelt sends ships into the zones controlled 
by the Axis he will discover what his bluff has cost the United States.” 

Nov. 1.—The Rome wireless stated that 350 Russian divisions had 
been annihilated, with the loss of about 5 million men, of whom 
3,200,000 were prisoners 

Nov. 4.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the U.S. Note to Finland, 
‘said: “This hostile attitude is due to the alliance between imperialistic 
Anglo-Saxon finance and Communism. Finland has entered this war 
to regain from Russia what she has lost. She is fighting a war of 
liberation and justice.” 

Nov. 5.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Hitler had made 
Farinacci his lieptenant over the head of Mussolini, and that it 
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was Farinacci who carried out the wholesale dismissals of local officials, 


-most of whom were members of the Fascist Party. 


Among recent Government measures was one ‘ordering all banke and 


"business firms to surrender for investment in State bonds the capital 


funds on which émployee’s pensions were secured and the funds from 
which firms paid indemnities to employees dismissed. Another pro- 


. hibited the ‘sale of precious metals and stones. 


Nov. 10.—Mussolini received Fascist Party leaders at Naples and,, 
according to the German News Agency, told them that “the sacrifices 
of to-day would be crowned with victory, and the reputation of Naples 
as queen of the Mediterranean and her industrial development would be 
greatly enbanced”. 


JAPAN 
Oct. 28.—The Government spokeaman said they had no information 
about the re clash on the Manchukuo border, but they thought it 
was im le. He also said that shipments of American war material 
to ivostok continued to irritate Ja Ta it was not a question of 
international law, but of the feelings of the people. He added: that 
“Japan recognizes, and takes a serious view of, the British and Ameri- 
can machinations in Thailand”. 
Mr. Ishii also repeated that Japan could not go back on her immu- 
table policies as reiterated by the Cabinet, and said he hoped the . 
United States would come to have a deeper understanding of her aims. 


. CoL Knox’s declaration that in such a case’a collision was imevitable 


was “a strong and surprising statement”. 

The Cabinet decided to discontinue the practice of disclosing policies 
in casual intérviews given by Ministers. 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister addressed officials of the Japan East 


fe eRe oa eee a Rule Assistance Associa- 


tion d”, he said, “is engag the most ruthless struggle 
ever known in the history of the world, aad no one can tell where it 


' will stop. At this time it is a great honour... to shoulder the great 


task of completing the Chima incident and establishing the ter 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere on the basis of g£ lofty ideal enabling all 
nations to have their proper place for the solidarity of allraces.... We 
are confronted with the pressure of obstacles thrown m our way by 
hostile countries. Therefore we must tmite in an iron resolve to over- 
come all difficulties. . . . I propose to do everything in my power to lead 
the nation on this heavenly mission. Our Empire is at the crossréad, 
to rise or fall, and the consummation of this holy task cannot be 
accomplished „by myself alone. You are asked therefore to te 
yourselves from past usages, eliminate all minor differences, and walk- 
on the broad path and so pro Mote Out County. A gloras 6.000 yest 
history.” 
Oct. 31.—The Board of Information announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to increase taxation in order to absorb the “surplus 
purchasing powgr of the Japanese people” and curtail consumption to 
prevent inflation. . 

Nov. 2.—The Domei cy, in a statement ‘attributed to “‘well- 
informed quarters’, said Japan was completing her war structure for 
an armed clash in the Pacific, “which now seems inevitable’’, and could 
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only be averted if the United States eased the economic pressure on 








Japan; otherwise she would be compelled to seek her essential su sedan i 


elsewhere as a measure of self-defence, by breaking throug 
encirclement of hostile nations. It also gave a warning against the 
“‘vainglorious assumption that the United States can force Japan to 
abandon her national policy of establishing the East Asian Co-pros- 
perity Sphere by general economic pressure without resort to arms” 


To abandon this policy would mean to set back the Japanese Empire: 


to the status before the Manchurian incident. 

The Vice-President of the Imperial Rule Association stated that 
“the greatest national crisis in’ Japan’s history is the best chance for 
us to break the old world order, and to do so is the glorious duty of 
the Empire”. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that Mr, Kurusu, a former Ambassador 
to Germany and Belgium, was being sent at once to Washington to 
assist the Ambassador, and had left by air. General Tojo reiterated 
before the Privy Council the Government’s inflexible determination to 
carry out Japan’s immutable policies in East Asia. 

The Japanese Times and Advertiser stated that it was not for Japan 
to outline her terms, but for the United States to say what it was pre- 
pared to do with the object of undoing its aggressive acts in the Far 
East. Both Britain and America should be ready to make, on their 
own initiative, the following concessions: (1) Stop all aid to Chungking. 
(2) Advise Chungking to make peace. (3) Stop the military and econo- 
mic encirclement of Japan. A See Japan’s co-prosperi 
sphere, and leave Manchuria, Indo-China, Thailand, the Dut 
East Indies, and other countries to establish their own relations with 
Japan without any interference. (5) Recognize Manchukuo. (6) Stop 
the freezing of Japanese credits. (7) Restore the trade treaties and 
abolish all restrictions on trade and shipping. 

Nov. 6.--The Domei Agency stated that Mr. Kurusu would “make 
a clear-cut explanation of the limits of Japan’s existence and self- 
defence, as well as her national prestige. On that basis he can make 
every effort towards an amicable settlement”. ` 


The Japan Chronicle reported the Foreign Minister as saying at 


Kobe that the keynote of American-Japanese ‘diplomatic’ relations 
must be the maintenance of amity between the two countries; also 
that it was umpossible for Japan to accept the American points of view 
as quoted as a whole or to accept them “unconditionally”. 

The Board of Information announced that the liner Kebi Maru was 
sunk by floating mines the previous day on her way from Korea to 
Tsuruga. The Deputy Foreign Minister summoned the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor and lodged a “most solemn protest demanding that his Govern- 
ment should make a-reply with sincerity”. The Foreign Office’ stated 
that it was clear the mines had drifted from ‘Russian waters. 

Nov. 7—The Government spokesman stated that the Foreign 
Minister had informed the Cabinet that investigations had established 
the Soviet origin of the mime, and declared that Japan now doubted 
Russia’s sincerity. Of the persons on board the liner #0 were stated to 
have been killed, and 111 were missing. 

Nov. 9.—The ‘Foreign Office announced that a strong protest had 
been made to ei against “inhuman acts” aimed ®t driving 
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Japanese residents from areas close to the Panama Canal by depriving 
- them of their livelihood ' It stated that Panama, in this, was influenced 
by a foreign Power. 

Nov. 10.—The Minister of Finance told the National Financial 
Council that it was Japan’s aim to “force Britain and the United States 
to retreat from East Asia”. The Empire was filled with hopes for an 
epochal rise and ion, but it was not entirely free from danger of 
falling should it to choose the proper path. The freezing of ‘their 
assets by Britain and America had spurred Japan’s efforts to divert her 
economy from dependence on them towards relations of mutual 
existence with countries in the East Asian sphere. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 10.—Mussert was reported to have said in a recent speech that: 
“Two generations from mow the Germanic people will number 140 
million, of whom 100 million will be Germans, 20 million Dutch and 
Belgian, and 20 million Scandinavian.” The Ministry of Enlighten- 
ment issued a denial that he had ever said this. 


MALAY STATES 


Oct. 29.—The rulers of the Federated States offered an interest-free 
loan of £2 million to the British Government for duration of the war. 

Nov. 2.—General Wavell arrived in Singapore and met Mr. Duff 
Cooper, who afterwards left for Australia. 

Nov. 6.—General Blamey, G.O.C. Australian Forces in the Middle 
East, arrived in Singapore. Large reinforcements for the defence of 
Malaya arrived in Singapore. 


NORWAY 


Nov. 3.—The Telegraph Agency reported that 6°men were shot by 
order of a German Court for assisting the enemy. It also reported that 
the system of taking hostages against sabotage on the railways had been 
extended to factories, where, guards were being placed and held respon- 
sible for anything interfering with production. 

Nov. 7,--Swedish reports stated that 20 shipowners had been arrested 
for refusing to take part in the German*inspired legal action concerning 
ships laid up in Swedish ports. (At Gothenberg 11 vessels were interned. 
Their release had been applied for, ostensibly by their owners, but 
actually by the Germans. The Gothenberg Court had ordered the 
release.) 

Nov. 9.—It was learnt that the Oslo Court had sentenced 4 men to 
imprisonment for listening to the B.B.C. and publishing a sheet with 
the news. The quisling press published a warning that in future the 
death penalty would be applied for such offences. 


PANAMA ° i . 

Nov. 9.—Protest by Japan against alleged acts designed to drive 
Japanese from the Canal zone. (See Japan.) (There were some 380 
Japanese im the area.) : 
kd 
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POLAND 


Oct. 30.—All able-bodied men in the western provinces were reported ` 
to hawe been sent to Russia to ‘make and repair roads, repair railways, 
and do other field work for the German communications. 

Nov. 1.—Greiser, speaking at Poznan, was reported to have said 
that some 200,000 German colonists had already been established in 
Poznania, and that 1,848 Polish firms and factories were now in German 
hands, while some 2, 850 were controlled by Germans. He also said that 
1,700 new schools had been opened for German children. 


PORTUGAL : 

Oct. 29.—The Government published the text of an air concession 
in Timor, granted to Australia before the war, in order to show that 
the concession granted to Japan was similar, and was not the result of 
political pressure. It was pointed out in Lisbon that all the three 
countries—Australia, Portugal, and Japan—retained the full right to 
control the number and movements of the air line personnel in their 
respective territories. 

The largest contingent so far sent left Lisbon for the Azores. 

Oct. 31.—The Ambassador to the United States told the Lisbon 
press that the U.S. Government had never had any intention of occupy- 
ing the Portuguese Atlantic islands or any Portuguese territory. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 29.—American reports stated that the military authorities in 
the Odessa area had announced that operations had ended so far as 
their forces were concerned. Their advance had stopped on the west 
bank of the Bug River. 

Nov. 1.—The Germans were understood to be confident of being 
able to increase the oil production of the country from 5,800,000 tons, 
the total of 1940, to 9 million tons. 

Nov. 4.—Turkish reports estimated the number of troops fighting in 
Russia as 500,000, and stated that all the hospitals in the country, and 
many private houses, were full of wounded. Dr. Maniu was reported 
to be under arrest, and M Gafencu to be under police supervision. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 3.—General Smuts, speaking at Pretoria, said that they had 
refused to allow their men to join Canadian air schools, as they wanted 
to train them at home, but they offered to train Canadians with them. 
The result was that young-airmen and mechanics were coming in their 
thousands, ahd withm a few months they would have 24 air schools. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 1.—A law came into force instituting the death penalty for 
hoarding and illegal selling of foodstuffs, coal, medicines, clothing, and 
soap. (The law had been published on Oct. 21.) 

Nov. 9.—Two men,were executed at Alicante for profiteering in food, 
after trial by a military court, and 28 others who were involved to 
imprisonment for ing terms. 

ov. 10.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Madrid. 
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SWEDEN 


" Oct. 29.—The Foreign Minister told Parliament they would decline 
to be drawn into the war, however and to whichever fronts it developed 
and any attempt from without to enforce deviation from this line would 

‘be resisted, if necessary by arms. “Our political road outside the war 
fronts must”, he said, “‘be laid with a view to preserving ur connection 
with other northern peoples, and with Europe generally”. He also said: 
_ “We cannot possibly think of a future for the north unless it wholl 
regains its liberty. . . . This conviction also inspires our relations wi 
Finland. It is not surprising that many quarters both in Finland and in 
Sweden are desirdus of a still stronger active contribution by Sweden. 
Our attitude ... is to bring Finland all the support possible after 
necessary allowances are made for our own resources and imperative 
interests. We share the f that are filling the hearts of the Finns 
now that they see the possibility of a more stable io emg and increased 
We realize the importance of this for Sw 

. Nov: 8.—The Government prohibited the emigration of skilled work- 
men. (High wages had been offered by German agents for men to go to 
German and Polish arms factories.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Noo. 9.—It was stated in Berne that a British aircraft dropped bombs 


on the night of Nov. 7 in'$ different places, but the damage was incon- 
siderable. 


SYRIA 


Oct. 28.—The President of the Republic received from King George 
VI a message of congratulation on his appointment. 

Oct. 30.—General Spears arrived in Damascus and was received by 
the President. He EEI that King George’s message constituted 
the official recognition By: the British Government of the PORRES 
of Syria. : 


TURKEY : p ` 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister opened the’ celebration of the 18th 
anniversary of the Republic with a broadcast in which he said that though 
Turkey now found herself in comparative calm every Turk must realize 
that the danger was there, and had not yet passed. 

Tt was learnt that the German Government had appointed a Vice- 
Consul at Alexandretta. 

Telegram of good wishes from King George VI. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 1.—The President, opening Parliament, said the war was spread- 
ing, and it was ‘‘more and more probable that the future aspect of the 
civilized. world will be further darkened with grief’. Turkey, forming 
the connecting link between Europe and Asia, was as ever a centre of 
calm, and she would feel the greatest joy if she could become the source 
of peace. , 
Relations with Germany had passed through a most difficult test, 
but the results were satisfactory, and they had reached “a friendship 
which nothing can disturb”. The country would adhere strictly to its 
commitméats, and under no conditions accept concessions. He added 
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that ‘‘the independence of the Balkan countries constitutes one of the 
fundamental bases upon which our policy rests. . - 

Now 7—The Agence Anatolie reported the sinking of the aall 
motorship Kaynakdere in territorial waters in the Black Sea by a 
submarine’ . 

Nov. 8.—Rashid Ali (who was living in Istanbul) was stated to be 
surrounded by German and Arab agents. 


U.S.A. 
- Oct, 28.—The President told the press that there was no question of 
the validity of the map of which he had spoken the previous evening; 
it would be as fantastic to deny its authenticity; he said, as to say that 
he Peete | torpedoed the Kearney. 

ct. 20.—The President signed the second Lease-Lend Bill of $5,985 
million and issued an order creating a bureau for its administration 
within the Office of Production Management. 

The Secretary of the Navy, asked whether it was true that 3 U- boats 
had been sunk by American action, replied, “No comment”. He-said it 
was known that a lot of submarines were working in the South Atlantic, 
but he could not say whether they were based on Dakar. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Myron Taylor, chairman of the U.S. Steel Corpor- 
ation, conferred in Washington in an effort to settle the coal strike, and 
later went to see President Roosevelt. All the steel companies owning 
captive mines notified the National Defence Mediation Board that they 
accepted its proposal to arbitrate. Mr. Lewis, on'behalf of the United 
Mineworkers of America, rejected it. i Á 
_ The I.L.O. Conference in New York. (Ses Special Note.) 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Lewis announced that the ers would be ordered 

back to work as a result of an agreement providing further consideration 
of the issues involved by the National Defence Mediation Board, 
though without obligation to accept the latter’s recommendations. Mr. 
Lewis later stated that the mines would be opened: ‘‘for a period ter- 
minating on Nov. 17”. 
_ Strikes were in progress in shipyards at Brooklyn and Seattle. At 
the latter many new vessels were under construction for the United: 
States and Great Britain. Some 2,000 welders left the American Feder- 
ation of Labour in protest against the distribution of their membership 
through several unions, and stopped work. 

A ute at the Bendix, New Jersey, plant of Air Associates was 
ended with the acceptance of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. Two Army 
officers were sent there to see that the discharged strikers were rein- 
stated strictly in accordance with an order issued by the Mediation Board. 
The President issued an order late in the evening for the Army to 
take over and operate the plant at Bendix, stating that “‘our country 
is in serious danger’ 

Oct. 31.—The Bendix factory was occupied by 2,000 Regular troops. 
The immediate reason was that the non-strikers there rebelled agamst 
the reinstatement of the 75 discharged strikers which was being carried 
out under the supervision of the 2 Army Officers. ° 

The Brooklyn shipyard strike was settled. 

The Navy Department announced that the destroyer Renben James 
had been sunk the previous day while soing convoy y West of Ice- 
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land. Mr. Hull told the press that what had already been said about 
Germany could stand as condemnation of such acts. 

Nov. 1.—The Navy Department announced that 44 of the crew of the 
Reuben James had been saved, and 95 were missing. Col. Knox, speak- 
ing at Quantico, said the sinking of American ships was worse than 
piracy, adding, ‘‘we are in this fight to a finish. We will make no peace 
at the end except one of right and justice. If what men are fighting 
Hitler for is not right, then there is no point in living at all. These 
conditions incite in every self-respecting man the desire to have a 
in the fight. The United States will have liberty so long as it is 
to fight for it”. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived at Hyde Park as the guest of the 
President. The 10,000 ton cruiser Cleveland was launched 7 months 
ahead of schedule. 

German statement re the President’s speech. (See Germany.) 

Nov 2.—Press reports from Honolulu stated that Japanese warships 
had recently been cruising near the Pacific bases of the U.S. Fleet, 
keeping 2,000 yards outside the gun range of the coast defences of 
Midway, Wake, Johnson, Palmyra, and other islands; also that a sub- 
marine had lately been in Hawaijan waters. 

‘Nov. 3.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Finnish Government had 
recently been informed that if they desired to maintain friendship with 
the United States satisfactory evidence must be given of their intention 
promptly to discontinue fighting against Russia and to withdraw their 
troops. He said that on Aug. 18 he had told M. Procope that the United. 
States had learned that the Soviet Union was prepared to discuss peace 
on a basis of territorial compensation to Finland, but no spokesman of 
Finland had indicated a readiness to investigate the possibility of settle- 
ment by negotiation. The Minister in Helsinki had been instructed at 
the same time to deliver a message on the subject of Finnish-American 
friendship, to remind the Finnish Government ‘that this possibility 
still existed. 

The Navy Department announced that 50 escort vessels were to be 
built for Great Britam under the Lease-Lend programme. 

It was announced in Washington that by agreement with Great 
Britain an American ship was to go to Europe with some £250,000 
worth of concentrated milk, medicines, etc., for children in npoerapied 
France. 

The State Department issued the contents of Notes exchanged with 
the German Chargé ď’ Affaires about the Robin Moor. The Government 
in a Note of Sept. 19 stated they would accept a lump sum of $2,967,092> 
in U.S. currency in full settlement. No reply had been received, and 
the Chargé d’ Affaires had refused to send to Berlin the original protest, 
containing the President’s Message to Congress denouncing the sinking 
as piracy, or to send Mr. Hull’s Note offering to accept a lump sum. 

Nov. 4.—The Navy Department announced that the naval tanker 
Salinas bad been torpedoed south-west of Iceland on the night of Oct. 
29 but had reached port safely without any serious casualty. She was in 
convoy and was®ttacked without vE 

It was learnt that American women and children were being removed 
from G , Midway, and Wake Islands. 

Mr. La Guardia was re-elected Mayor of New York. 
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Nov. 5.—The White House announced the creation of a joint com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the capacities of Canada and the United States 
for, the production of defence materials. 


It was learnt that 4 Japanese had been arrested at Honolulu while 


attempting to.enter the Pearl Harbour naval station, and a fifth for 
furnishing them with false iden aan antes 

The Dept. of Commerce stated that gold i in the country earmarked 
for foreign account amounted to $2,015,525,000 in value. 

Nov. 6.—The State Department announced that the President had 
written to M. Stalin on Oct. 30 offering to extend a credit of $1,000 
million to Russia under the Lease-Lend ‘Act, and that M. Stalin had 
replied on Nov. 4 accepting the loan. It carried no interest, and repay- 
ment was to begin 5 years after the war and be completed 10 years 
later. Part of the repayment would be in raw materials and goods. 
M. Stalin, replying, described the loan as “‘unusually substantial aid in 
Russia’s great and difficult struggle against our common enemy”. 

Mr. Hull received Mr. Attlee. 

Nov. 7.—The President told the press the Government were con- 
sidering the withdrawal of the Marines stationed m China. 

The Senate, by 50 votes to 37, approved amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act permitting merchant ships,to mount guns, and to sail any 


- seas to any ports. . 
The State Department released the memo. of the conversations 


between Mr. Hull and the Finnish Minister on Aug. 18 and Oct. 3. 
In A M. Procope was told, “in the utmost confidence”, of the 
U.S. Government’s knowledge of Russia’s willingness to negotiate a 
treaty making territorial concessions to Finland. Mr. Hull acted as a 
transmi agent. M. Procope raised certain “obvious questions”— 
whether Britain and America would guarantee that the peace. terms 
would be maintained and what assurances could be given that if 
Germany were defeated Russia would respect any promises made by 
Britain and America. Mr. Hull replied that in the event_of Germany 
winning and becoming overlord ota all Europe Finland could look to no 
one- for assistance, whereas if Germany lost she would have many 
extremely powerful friends on her side. On Oct. 3 Mr. Hull told M. 
Procope it was unnecessary to discuss the likes and dislikes of the 
Finnish or U.S. Governments with respect to Hitler, Stalin, or their 
countries. The maintenance of good relations between America and 
Finland was not the governing question. The question of the greatest 
Importance to the United States related to its future safety and to that 
of all peaceful countries. The U.S. Government were profoundly con- 
vinced that Hitler was undertaking to conquer the earth, and in these 
circumstances the United States wag , and was ready to 
spend, 15 or 20 or 40 or 75 thousand million do to aid in resisting 
and suppressing Hitler and Hitlerism. The question uppermost, there- 
fore, was whether Finland would be content with reco lost 
territory, or would go farther, thus projecting herself on the side of 
Hitler mto the general war. 

Mr. Hull announced that a Lease-Lend agreement had been signed 
with Cuba. _ 

It was announced that military missions were going to Care! and [ran 
to work with General Auchinleck and General Wavell. - 


ve 
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Noo. 8.—Col. Knox announced the establishment of a naval operating 
base in Iceland. The Navy Department stated that orders had been 
issued for the Marines to prepare to leave China. 

Nov. 10.—A strike began at San Diego, California, in works engaged 
on 11° naval defence construction projects involving expenditure of 
$35 million, despite a warning by the Navy that it would import out- 
side labour. Admiral Blakely, Commandant of the district, described it 
as an open revolt against the Government, which was the contractor in 
this case. ON ee pat fs Arar eee anes 
steps to continue the work. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 1.—M. Lozoveky annoúnced that EIN Shaposhnikov had 


been appointed Chief of Staff. (He had formerly been Chief of Staff and 
Vice-Commissar of Defence.) The formation of new armies by Voroshilov’ 
and Budenny was proceeding most successfully. Enemy attempts to 

the Moscow defences by bombing had failed. The net 
result of the 5th week of attack there was “great German’ losses, small 


. results’. In the south the situation was serious. 


Nov. 2.—Request to British Government to declare war on Tuaid, 

Rumania, and Hungary. (See Great Briain.) 
a Nov. 5.—The Moscow wireless broadcast an article by a Soviet writer 
` who said that the British people had already proved their courage and. 
endurance and their readiness to fight the war to the end, and the con- 
clusion of the Soviet-British alliance was a political defeat of the first 
order for Hitler. The lull in the West did not mean that the British 
were not’ preparing for the fight; they were assembling all their forces. 
The Navy had grown in strength and numbers since the war began, 
and was guarding the convoys with military cargoes which were con- 
stantly arriving in British sti dow slog tn Sovre cara ocr ell parts of 
the world. The day would come when the British people would also (as 
the Russians were) stand on the forward positions; they were doing 
their share. , 

Nov. 8.—M. Stalin, addressing the Moscow Soviet, said that their 
losses were 350,000 killed, 378,000 missing, and 1,020,000 wounded. 
The enemy had lost altogether over 4} million. Hitler’s hordes were 
plundering the. people and killing peaceful inhabitants, showing no 
, Mercy to women and children. “There is no doubt”, he said, “that 
after 4 months of war the enemy’s strength, which was certainly over- 
estimated, is failing, while our reserves are now coming in in i 


numbers. The enemy ‘planned to finish us in 1 or 14 months, and to` 


reach the Ural Mountams in an even shorter period.” They expected 
that a coalition, to include the United States, would be formed against 


the Soviet Union, and they hoped England would j join it; that was why, 


Hess was sent to England. What happened was that a mighty coalition 
was formed to assist the Soviet against Germany. They also hoped the 
Soviet régime would crack after an initial defeat and a breach created 
between workers and peasants. Actually, the Soviet Union was never 
' so strong. Finally, they hoped they would succeed in penetrating into 


the depths of the country. Here, too, they were mistaken. The Red- 


Army had ‘not got the experience of the German, but its spirit was 


' now higttr than ever, much higher than that of the German Army, 
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which was engaged in a war of aggression and seizure. ‘Therefore our 
Army must win, and will win. The German Army must be defeated, 
and be defeated.” 

Ano ez reason why the Red Army was so strong was the sapport 
it recerved from the rear, whereas the German rear was by 
a , and he mentioned here that 30 new divisions had already 

brought. into existence. But the Germans had only one front; 

at present there were-no British or American Armies on the Continent 
which could wage war against them. Also, they had the assistance of 
Finns, Rumanians, Italians, and Hungarians. There was no doubt 
that the absence of a second ‘front was making the enemy’s task easier, 
- “but we hope”; he said, “that a second front will be established, and 

that it will be established in the near future. . 

‘Another reason for their setbacks was their insufficient numbers of 


tanks and aircraft. ee - 


German, but numerically Germany’s tanks were several times bi 
“That is the whole secret.” The enemy never went mto battle Sat 
a numerical superiority in tanks. i 
Turning to politics. he said the Nazi Party was the most P PN 
institution, and, essentially, it was the same reactionary régime which 
. existed in Russia under the Tsars. “They claim world domination,” he 
- said. “Hitler says that all the Slav peoples must be destro “as well 
as the Russian, Czech, Polish, Serb, and Bulgarian peop Orders 
found on German soldiers from the High Command told the soldiers to 
kil-everything Russian coming their way. In another order, found on 
a German lieutenant, the German was told not to stop killing when he 
came before old people, women, and children. The German. invaders 
want a war of tion. They will get it. . 
` Three basic facts would lead to Hitler’s Army being crushed: (1 ) the 
instability of German imperialism and Hitler’s new order. He’ would 
by the hand of the ive forces. Only Hitlerite fools could. 
to understand that the enslaved peoples of Europe would fight 
and would rise up in arms against the yoke. (2) Britain and the 
United States would give them full support. When the production of 
the 3 countries was put together they would have a preponderance over 
Germany. Russia already begun to receive tanks and aircraft, 
and Britain had secured their supplies of raw materials like tin, nickel, 
aluminium, and rubber. (3) The United States had promised a big 
loan, and it could be said with emphasis that the coalition of the 3 
. countries was a reality which was gro and would contmue to grow 
for the benefit of the common cause ‘of liberation. ‘These are the 
factors”, he concluded, “which establish the certainty of the defeat of 
German Fascist im 
Tt was announced that M. Litvinov had been apponi Ambassador 
to the United States. 
- Nov. 7:—Addressing a Red Army parade in Moscow at the com- 
memoration of the 24th. anniversary of the October Revolution 
M. Stalin said their reserves of man-power were inexhaustible. The 
' German invaders were facing disaster; Germany y was bleeding to death, 
* and her resources were giving out. The spirit ate ER Sanne 
possession, not only of the nations under the yoke, but of the 
people itself, which saw no end to the war. The invaders were straining 
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their last forces. To all the Armed Forces, commanders, political 
instructors, and men and women guerrillas he said: “The whole world 
is looking to you as a force capable of destroying the brigand inyading 
hordes.” In another few months, another half year, one year perhaps, 
. Hitlerite Germany, he said, ‘must burst under the weight of her own 

Nov. 9.—Marshal Voroshilov addressed a Red Army parade at 
Kuibyshev. He declared that the Soviet Union was invincible, and said 
the time was not far off when the occupied countries would rise against 
their enslavers. a me 

M. Molotov E to Mr. Eden thanking him for the congratu- 
lations and good wishes on the occasion of the. anniversary and said 
M. Stalin’s speech fully expressed their thoughts and feelings in the 
implacable struggle against Germany for the freedom of the peoples 
of Russia and of all freedom-loving peoples. “We swear to go forward on 
this glorious road’’, he said, Anat we fulfil this world task.” ' 

Nov. 10.—Pravda said that Hitler in his speech tried to evade a 
forced admission of his failure. These were the tactics of a petty 
swindler caught red-handed. He knew what the German losses were, 
but kept a cowardly silence. 

YUGOSLAVIA : 
Nov. 2.—Reports from Turkish sources gave many details of the 
persecution of the clergy of the Serbian odox Church, and estim- 
ated the number of prelates and priests tortured or killed as hundreds, 
at least, if not thousands. The Patriarch was imprisoned and ill-treated, 
and the Orthodox Metropolitan of Zagreb was flogged and was in Bel- 
grade hospital. Another bishop was tortured and then drowned, and 
the fate of 2 others was unknown.’ The Bulgarians expelled all the 
clergy from their areas of Yugoslavia and Macedonia and put Bulga- 
rians in their places, and the H ians, Italians, and Croatians expelled 
nearly all the lower Orthodox clergy. In 6 Croat districts where there 

had been 850 Orthodox priests not one remained. 

Nov. 9.—Russian reports stated that in Zagreb some-1,500 arrests 
ee ee ee and that 200 
people had already been shot. *'In Dalmatia 18 persons were sentenced 
to death. 
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AFGHANISTAN: THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
: RESOURCES j 


IN an article in the Võlkischer Beobachter of Dec. 6, 1939, which aroused 
great interest at the time, Russia received German encouragement to 
take the opportunity offered by the European War of attacking 
Turkey and make her way over the Anatolian plateau into Iraq to 
the Mosul oilfields, and even farther. The writer ends on an almost 
lyrical note: “Men like Napoleon I and Field-Marshal von der Goltz 
have again and again been attracted by the example of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, Baber, and Nadir Shah. With modern means 
of communication there is no insuperable difficulty.” In fact, Russia 
was to seek her way by the ancient land routes to India. Reactions to 
this pronouncement were such that a formal denial of any official 
origin for the article was made. 

The situation to-day, when Great Britain is doing her utmost to 
supply the Russian armies in their struggle against Hitler’s heavily 
armed forces, is the best comment on this effort to renew the enmity 

_and suspicion of the last half of the nineteenth century between 
Russia and Great Britain in-Central Asia. Between 1863 and 1870 
Russia occupied in turn Tashkent, Kokand, Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, and aroused fears that she would advance farther through 
Afghanistan to the frontiers of India. In the end an amicable solution 
was reached, and the two Powers agreed to leave the country as a 
buffer State between them. Russia undertook to t the boundary 
partly formed by the Amu Daria, the Oxus of the ancients, and between 
1893 and 1895 a British-Russian Commission delimited successfully - 
the remainder of the northern boundary of Afghanistan. Suspicion 
continued to the extent that neither side were prepared to see a railway 
built across the country, which both would to-day be glad to have in 
being. In 1907, in the general settlement of differences between the 
two great Asiatic Powers, both declared their, disinterestedness in 
Afghanistan, and guaranteed the aes Pad the country. There has 
been plenty of trouble on the Afghan-Indian frontier since that time, 
but the Russo-British agreement has held good. : 

j is to-day as important as ever as a buffer State screening 
the North-West Frontier of India from any attack by way of Persla 
or by way of Central Asia. The country is extremely mountainous. 
It is traversed from east to west by the Hindu Kush and its continua- 
tions, in a series of parallel chains, throwing out offshofts to the 

. 1907 ° 
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.. . south-west. and the-north-west;- and: practically continuous in thè 
north-west with the mountains of Khorasan -in neighbouring Iran. 
„The Hindu Kush are continuous on the east with.tht Pamirs and the 
great mountain masses of Central Asia to the north of India. ° 
Roads have been constructed in recent years to-replace the tracks 
‘across the mountains in AfgHanistan, but communications are’ still 
extremely difficult because the rivers cut deep, narrow gorges between 
the mountains and the road must traverse high passes and often has 
on one side a precipitous drop to the stream w. The three main 
river systems deacon to plains in the north, the west, and the south- 
west. The northern plain, drained by the Amu Daria and its feeders, 
:is continuous with the steppe-of Russian Turkistan, and its inhabitants 
- are Uzbeks and Turki-speaking people; ‘the river its&lf forms the 
‘northern frontier with Russia-until it turns north-west towards the 

Sea of Aral. The Hari Rud cuts a long deep gorge between parallel 

ranges of mountains before it emerges into the plain of Herat; at the 

Iranian frontier it turns north, and forms the international boun: y 

flowing northward, until, under the name of Tejend, it loses itself in 

the Russian steppe. The Helmand, coming down from the mountains 
of the centre and receiving many feeders, traverses the Registan desert, 
_ in the.south-west, and loses itself in the salt depression of Seistan on 
‘the Iranian frontier. The basin of the ‘Helmand, ‘contiguous with, 
` .. Tran, is largely..Persian in character, and the. people mostly. speak’ 
: Persian, which is in fact the literary language throughout the country. 
`. In the north the people are the same as ince over the Soviet frontier, 
‘and the ordinary language is Turki. The rest of the.country is mainly 
inhabited by Pushtu-speakthg peoples. There is no clear division either 
in the nature of the country or in the inhabitants on either side of the 

Indian North-West Frontier. There is in fact-a regular ‘seasonal move- 
- ment between the two countries; the‘tribés on both sides are Pathan; > 
they speak Pushtu and have the same customs and way of lifé. There 
is a movement to recognize Pushtu as’ the national language of 
Afghanistan and to develop it so that it may gradually replace Persian 
as the literary language. 

These physical cifcumstances and ethnic differences have made 
centralized government dificult. The country between the 
capital, Kabul, and Afghan Turkistan is all but impassable. Kabul 
itself stands 6,400 feet above sea-level, and the three roads across the 
mountains to Afghan Turkistan and mountainous- Badakshan follow 
the river beds and traverse passes at from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above 
sea-level. Communication with Kandahar (3,490 feet), following the 
course of the streams of the Helmand system, is easier, and there are 
no serious topographical difficulties between Kandahar and Herat. 

On her eastern frontiers Afghanistan is practically impregnable; her ~ 
northern frontier offers no natural obstacles, unless for the eastern half 
of it, the Amu Daria is so considered. -In the west there are various 
roads across the mountains of Khorasan, and the rest of the frontier - 
with Iran is more or less an artificial one. Communications with India 
from Kabul are by the well-known Khaibar, Khurram, and Tochi passes, 
but trade now passes es ye ek the Quetta ey bears to the 
frontier at Chaman, an ce by easy road to dahar. The 
principal «military outposts of Afghanistan are Faizabad, in Badakh- 
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shan, which faces the Russian military outposts in the Pamirs; Tach- 
tapuk, near Mazar-i-Sherif, the capital of Afghan Turkistan; Herat, 


-defending the first stage of the road to India from Central Asia; Dakka, 


near the ibar Pass; and outposts near Chaman. 

Afghanistan remains one of the few countries of the world where 
Islamic custom and tradition is little touched by eastern influences, 
and when King Amanulla tried to follow the westernizing policy of 
Mustafa Kemal and Riza Khan he provoked sey and had to flee the 
country. Nevertheless, his successor, King Nadir Shah, continued 
the measures of modernization began by peat though he avoided 
violent offence of Muslint prejudice. There are lorry services along the 
main roads; telegraph, telephones, and wireless services were instituted; 
various higher institutions of learning were established, and the army 
was remodelled partly under foreign instructors. “ 

‘One of the reasons why Afghanistan has remained a closed country, 
with much of her medieval system intact, is that she has no natural 
communications with the sea, as her river systems are part of the 
inland drainage system of Central Asia, and have no outlets other 
than the salty depressions of the region. Nevertheless, the railway 
systems of Russia and India come up to her frontiers. An offshoot - 
of the Trans-Caspian railway from Merv comes down to the frontier 
at Kushka, ‘and another line from Bokhara to the frontier at : 
The railway from Peshawar reaches the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, 
and the Baluchistan system includes the line from Quetta to the, 
Iranian frontier running parallel to the Afghan frontier at no great 
distance, with a branch line to the Afghan frontier at Chaman. Chaman 
is only about 80 miles from Kandahar, with an.easy descent, and 
from that point the road to Herat, another- 350 miles, présents no 
difficulties except the bridging of the rivers of the Helmand system. 
Herat is only 60 miles across country to Kushka, the terminus of the 
Russian system, though the way by road is lo , because the direct 
route must cross the Paropamisus mountains. mountains can be 
by-passed by followmg the course of the Hari Rud to Zulfikar, where 
the Russian, Iranian, and Afghan frontiers meet, and then turning 
east to Kushka. 

A railway across Afghanistan from Chaman to Kandahar, Herat, 
Zulfikar and Kushka (apart from its strategic value at the present time) 


~ would facilitate the development of potential Afghan wealth, as it 


could be fed by roads ing from the other main centres of the 
country. 

The resources of Afghanistan are not inconsiderable. It is true that 
a great part of the oe aes rigorous winters. In Kabul the snow 
lies for two or three mon and at Ghazni,it has been known to lie - 
after the spring equino. Everywhere heat is intense in summer. The 
eastern reaches of the Hari Rud ‘are frozen hard in winter. On the 
other hand, Jelalabad has practically an Indian climate, and Herat 
and Kandahar, and the west generally, are not subject to the same 
extremes of temperature as the highlands. Except for limited areas 
in southern districts, to which the Indian monsoon penetrates, most of 
the precipitation-is m winter, with.some spring rains which are more 
valuable te agriculture. The steppe, covered with luxurious growth 
in spring, mgintains considerable herds, notably the, caracul sheep, 
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whose lambs provide the valuable skins which form an creat et 
of Afghan exports; horses (cavalry mounts are exported to In 
camels; and the t tailed sheep, which provide local requirements in 
mutton, and in fat (from thè tail), which takes the place of butter in 
other lands. In the fertile areas of the plain there are usually two crops 
in the year—wheat, barley, and lentils in the spring harvest, and rice, 
millet, maize, roots, etc.; in the autumn. In the fertile valleys in the 
high mountains (the lower slopes are barren and rocky) there is only 
one harvest. Fruits, melons, and grapes are abundant, and form an 
important element in diet. The s le food is wheat. Lucerne provides 
a fodder crop. The Afghans are skilled farmers, and in skill in irrigation 
methods they.are second only to the Chinese. 
With the exception of salt, exported in large quantities to India, 
’ the mineral wealth of the country is undeveloped. Some iron is mined, 
and there are said to be abundant supplies in the Hindu Kush. There 
is some gold taken from the streams in the Paghman district, and 
silver was once worked extensively in a valley of the Hindu Kush. 
Some lead, antimony, sulphur, and sal ammoniac are worked. Oil 
exists, but, though negotiations with oil companies have taken place, - 
no oil has so far been oe Coal deposits exist, but there is no 
mining on any large scal 
The principal trade is “with India in the south, and with Russia in- 
the north, though Japanese agents have made great headway with 
their textiles and other goods. Exports to India via Peshawar and 
Quetta are carpets, caracul skins, dried fruits, salt, and precious 
stones; wool and carpets go mainly to Russia. ‘Afghanistan imports 
sugar, tea, petrol, textiles, etc., from Russia, and a variety of goods, 
including textiles, from India. Japanese imports come through India. 
The modern history of Afghanistan is conditioned by her situation 
between two Great Powers, Russia on the north and the British Power 
in India on the south. From 1879 onwards the Amir of Afghanistan 
had been in receipt of a British sfibsidy for the defence of his territory, 
and, in return, agreed to enter into no foreign relations except with the 
Government of India, The collapse of Russia’ in 1917 removed- any 
fear of attack from the north, and it was therefore easier for the Amir 
Amanulla, after the Third Afghan War, in 1919, to secure terms which 
ended the subsidy and at the same time placed diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain on a normal footing. A treaty of “neighbourly 
relations” was signed at Kabul on Nov. 22, 1921; Afghanistan became a 
, really independent State, and in due course she was admitted a Member 
State of the League of Nations. The various causes of trouble with the 
Government of India, mostly arisjng out of support given by. Afghan 
Pathans to their brothers over the frontier (for example, the Fakir 
of Ipi, who stirred up trouble in Waziristan in 1 , have not 
since that time led to any formal breach of relations. 
D the last-war Germany tried to gain influence in Afghanistan, 
passin es in the hope of stirring up trouble on the Indian frontier, 
when a Turco-German mission under W. O. von Hentig, the well-known - 
_ Middle Eastern ; visited Kabul, but the Amig Habibulla. 
continued to fulfil loyally his obligation to Great Britain. After 
attained full independence the principal Powers estab- | 
lished Legations at Kabul, ‘and, as various schemes’ for Afghan ` 
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development matured, Germans secured many important positions in 
finance and industry, especially after the conclusion of a German- 
Afghan Treaty in 1926, but it was only after Hitler came to power in 
1933 that a campaign of espionage and of anti-British propaganda was 
organized. Cheap wireless sets were provided, to catch the'Berlin and 
Bari ee sent out in Pushtu. The Germans had also established 
a service between Berlin, Baghdad, Tehran, and 
Kabul. we Kabel became in recent years a nest of intrigue in the Middle 
East only second to Tehran. It was reported in the American Press 
(see New York Times of July 29, 1941) that the Germans were i 

a coup d’état to dethrone the King, Mohammed Zahir Shah who 
continued the policy of his father, Nadir Shah, and has observed 
strictly the neutrality proclaimed at the outbreak of, war. Whether 
this ion is true or not, it appears that this summer a German 
delegation headed by Dr. Funk and including the famous Middle 
East. German and agent, Dr. Grobba, was rumoured to be 
about to visit Kabul. In July the British Mmister called the attention 
of the Afghan Government to the danger ted by the influx of 
German “‘technicians” and-“spécialists’’. The group was much smaller 
thar that in Iran; ahd was no doubt su to it. On Qet. 19 it 
was announced that German and Italian nationals were to leave the 
country, to.ensure the official of neutrality. They were to have 
a British safe-conduct T India, where some 200 arrived at the 
beginning of November, and were shipped off on Nov. 8. i = 


THE GERMAN NEW ORDER REAPPEARS 


THE conference of delegates from the Occupied Countries now being 
held in Berlin follows on a revival of propaganda about the German 
‘New Order”, which, one might have thought, was ill prepared for by 
the recent executions of hostages and by other repressive measures 
in many parts of Europe. It is now. over a year since the first propa- 
ites campaign of this. kmd was at its height: the nature of the 
made then and the evidence available, up to Fe , 1941, 
economic methods and intentions, were examin ‘in the 
Bulle 1 It is worth looking at a few of the more recent statements 
and some of the later evidence to see how far the conclusions there 
reached are confirmed or modified. x 
‘At the o of the K migr berg Fair‘in October (ane of numerous 
similar itions recently h over Europe) Dr. Funk, the Reich 
Minister of. Economics, made a speech whi is ips the most 
important German official statement on economic policy since the same 
speaker’s pronouncements of July, 1940. The main points remain 
‘unchanged: the object is to make Europe economically self-sufficient 
Fa Gece ta rob Daada of all chances of mitaa, and to engure that 
; trade in foodstuffs and raw materials should as far as possible be 
carried out,withi Europe, but international trade outside Europe 
could be resumed once the “dominating influence of the plutocratic ` 
_ Western Powérs in international trade” was broken. It is a little 
“I Vide the lssugs.of Dec. 14 and 31, 1940, end Jan. 25, 1941. 
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hard to,see what is meant by breaking the “dominating position in 
international trade of the Western Powers” as distinct-from making 
blockade ineffective: the Germans are the only nation which has so 
far systematically.used its economic importance to squeeze favourable 
terms of trade out of its suppliers, and perhaps Dr. Funk sees that, if 
the Western Powers were to compete against Germany by her own 
methods of bilateralism, ghe would stand little chance of continuing 
or extending her pre-war success outside Europe. 


The most important passage in Dr: Funk’s , however, was . 


that which concerned Rusgia. It has long been clear that the German: 
policy is opposed to the existence of any major centre of heavy industry 
m Europe outside-the Reich: and this purpose has been furthered by 
the inclusion within the Reich Customs frontiers of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, Polish. Upper Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia,-and Austria. 
The question naturally arises: What about the Ukraine, which is the 
only part of Europe possessing facilities for heavy industry comparable 


with those of the Rhine Basin or Silesia, and which is far distant from . 


any possible frontiers of a compact, mainly industrial Reich? 
Dr. Funk’s answer is simple:.though the resources of Occupied Russia 
would exert an attraction upon German industry, he said, the transfer 
of industry to these sources would not be allowed. The old Eastern 
provinces of Germany were the districts which should benefit. This 
ape to mean that the ores of Krivoi Rog should be brought to the 
Silesian coal—a haul of 750 miles by rail, there being no inland water 
route, even for most of the distance, which will e heavy barges, 
or even which will take light barges during mo$t of the . It is to 
be noted that the Krivoi Rog ore is situated less than miles from 
the Donetz coalfield, and-a shorter distance from most of the great 
industrial cities of the Ukraine. The German object of keeping the 
t mass of European heavy industry within the Reich would thus 
involve a high cost in efficiency. > 
For the present, of course, the Germans are making what use they 
can of Ukrainian industry. A partly State-owned company, the Berg 
und Hfttenwerk GmbH., has been formed to take over all Russian 
coal, iron, and steel enterprises and to lease them to German operating 


The nature of the German plan for outside the Reich has 
been made clearer, also, by statements and actions relating to the 
South-Eastern countries. The German-Rumanian Agreement of 1939 
is upheld as the perfect form of relation between the Rèich and another 
European country. That agreement provided for the development of 


Rumania as a purely primary producer, German-Rumanian companies _ 


page onthe pha aan the growing of mainly industrial crops, such 
as oil-seeds and soya beans, for export to the Reich. Much the same 
path of development (with tobacco as one of the chief products to be 
encouraged) seems to be envisaged for Bulgaria, which, according to 
German statements last May, is to be made into a “‘first-Class exporting 
coutry”. A direct ap is being made in these and some other 
countries, to the peasants by the offer‘of long-term contracts, for their 
produce. It is, nevertheless, true that the developments contemplated 
_ are sealer in the best interests of the peasants or of the countries 
concerned at large. How, with an already acute and increasing problem, 


al 
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òf agricultural over-population, are they to benefit by turning $o crops 
and methods which replace labour to some extent with German 
machinery? These countries have in the last decade been developing 
industries which provide the beginning of a solution to their over- 
Pe problem, yet even the Yugoslav textile industry—an 
industry for which the country is, on the whole, well fitted by virtue 
of the cheapness of its labour and the proximity of -the market—is 
condemned as an artificial growth by the Germans. Heavy industry 
. in these countries does, indeed, work at a severe disadvantage, and may 
not be capable of any considerable development without heavy pro- 
tection which is against their general interests, but to prevent all 
development of factory industry there is to condemn them to pro- 
gressive impoverishment, unless their populations cease to grow, or 
unless outlets are found for an enormous emigration. The resources 
of South-Eastern Europe do not, it is true, fit them for highly pro- 
ductive industry, but their agriculture is frequently as ‘‘inefficient’”’ 
(in the sense of producing as little per head of the excessive populations 
engaged in it) in relation to that of the overseas ee countries, 
or to (say) the Danish, as is their industry in tion to that of 
German i 


y. l 

In the industry which does exist outside the borders of the Reich 
the Germans continue to secure a controlling interest. Such industry, 
too, is being more and more mobilized, especially in the more advanced 
sections of the metal trades, to work for Germany by the encouragement 
of sub-contracting from Germań firms. This gives rise to a growth of 
the occupied countries’ clearing-balances with Germany, since they 
supply more and more to her, and receive, at most, more raw materials, 
which are of much less value than the finished products they export. 
Sweden, which at the end of 1940 was still in debt to Germany, has 
now become her creditor: the Danish clearing balance, while its rate . 
of growth has slackened off from the high level of later 1940, when 
livestock were being slaughtered at a great rate for export, has grown 
by about 140 million Kr. in the first half of 1941:-Slovakia’s clearing 
balance has risen by 600 million Kr. since the war began. The number 
of foreign workers in Germany, moreover, has grown by more than a 
thillion since the beginning of the year—a powerful factor in the raising 
of Germany’s debts to them, which she is at present in no position to 


pay. 

. In short, the German exploitation of the occupied and dominated 

countries of Europe goes on just as before, and her intentions with 
to their development are no more in their permanent interest 

than could be conjectured a year ago. The renewed propaganda for a 

permanent “New Order”, therefore, is founded upon no more solid 

ground in its economic part than in its p nl which the 

populations of all the occupied countries have so y rejected. 

. : A. J. B. 
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STATEMENTS ON COLONIAL POLICY A 


SOME soy wid statements on colonial policy during and after the 
war Letra made recently. The British statements are concerned . 

fey the welfare of-the 60 million people who live under ‘the 
Britis in colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories. But 
they have e ORA connotations because of the close connections 
existing with Allied colonial Governments. 

The first of. pronouncements to be noted is the statement 
included in the eport of the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office submitted to the Conference in New York last month. 
It insists (p. 66) on the r a S attached by colonial 
Governments to questions of p economic development, the 
better utilization of labour power, the raising of nutritional standards, 
and improved regulation of relations between employers and employed. 
One of the results of the war was an increase of industrial development 
X a variety forced on such territories as Netherlands India, 

, Ceylon, Palestine, and to a lesserextent British territories 
ica ana the West Indies. The war has brought hardship and * 

diticalty to the colonies, as to other countries, but this particular 
development is of great importance. It includes not only an extension 
of thè first processing industries, but of secondary manufacturing 
industries of great importance, e.g., shipbuilding, munitions industries, 
aluminium and many others in Netherlands India; in Ceylon a 
hydro-electric scheme, plywood, and leather industries; m 
Palestine factory industries of many kinds; in East Africa fuel and 
flax industry; in West Africa soap, candles, chocolates, as well as the, 
milling of oilseeds; in Jamaica cement, matches, and milk products; 

.and so on. This means that under pressure of lack of shipping and 
markets for raw food products the colonies are lessening to some extent 
their dependence on the rt of agricultural products, and are 
peaked ge at local market. ie development of American bases in 

i nies was providing increased employment. 

Moreover, the ca es normal trade channels haq led to increasing 
co-operation between ithe British Government gnd the Belgian Congo 
and Free French colonies, which profit by the marketing schemes set 
up for thé benefit of British African colonies whose export markets 
had been partially cut off by war, while the close relations between 
Malaya and Netherlands India had been strengthened. 

The war had not brought stagnation in social measures in the 
colonies, but seemed to«have quickened the pace, especially in the 
adoption of laws and regulations on labour. 

In Great Britain statements have been made in the debate on the 
Address by Lord Moyne, Colonial Secretary, on Nov. 12, and by 
Mr. George Hall, Under-Secretary of State, on Nov. 20. The first 
reviewed the very great contributions made by the 60 million people 
of’the Colonial En Empire tò the war in man-power for the forces, for all 
kinds of technical services, and in money. Indeed, in the matter of 
money some poor colonies tended to be over-generous. On their part, 


1The British White Paper on colonial development and yelfare (Cmd. 6178 
of 1940) pointed out that few colonies bad mineral wealth or man 
industries. The ma were wholly or mainly dependent on cul 


j 
exparts, subject to fluc ting prices providing no reliable besis jor steady 
development. . j 
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the British Government wêre determined to implement the Colonial 
- t-Developthent and Welfare Act 1940, which had been in abeyarice, and 
=> ‘large mumbets of schemes: had been a. and more wey) under 
` consideration. They were th by a special committee 
~ under the chairmanship of FAR Dufferin. British policy must be to ` 
on with the im T e of the educational, cultural, and’other 
ities to enable colonial peoples to employ their talents and abilities 
. in the interests of their own communities and of the Empire. Two 
Africans had already joined the staff of the Colonial Office, and this 


was onl 

Mr. Hall spoke a the way in -which the loss of pre-war markets’ 
vias being mace good by changes in uction ‘and by tle purchase of 
célonial produce, as'in the case of West African cocoa. A Labour 
Advisory Committee, on which the Trades Union Congress and 
Employers’ Organizations were represented, had been set up. 

These statements on British Pog should be read in conjunction 
-with earlier pronouncements. the documents to be studied 
are the Recommendations of the , West India Royal- Commission 
(Cmd. 6174 of 1940), the White Paper on Çolonial Development and 
Welfare (Cmd. 6175 of 1940) issued in advance of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, speeches by-Lord Lloyd, on co-operation 
with Allied Còlonies and economic assistance to British colonies, 
Dec. 17, 1940; by Lord Moyne, canna Tome re-opening of the 

' development policy _ ‘which had been in a to war 
- exigencies, June 7, 1941; and further statements by Lord Moyne on 
Jane 7 and Jul y9 1941. 
`- - A Survey of labour conditions in the colonies covering the last four - 
ears was issued on Oct. 28 by the Colonial Office-and was sent to 

ternational Labour Conference. It stated that there are now about 

167 Trade Unions registered in the British Empire with m 
from 10,000 to small bodies of not more than 100. Experienced 

oe from Great Britain had been sent aş Labour Officers 
to certain colonies in order to supervise and encourage the develop- 
ments of organized bodies of labour. Since the War -began some 175 
laws and regulations have been issued on labour questions. Legislation 
covers the employment of women, minimum wages fixing machinery, 
conciliation and arbitration, workmen’s compensation, and the 
prevention of industrial accidents. 

The gist of the policy outlined in the White Paper, the application 
of which began last summer, is the necessity of providing, for those 
colonies whose local resources are inadequate, the means for developing 
their economy in a way which will enable them to provide for their 
people at least a minimum standard of living. The Act supersedes the 
old Colonial Development Fund with its many restrictions, and 
provides sums up to £5 million annually for planned economic develop- 
ment over a period of ten years, with the addition of an annual sum 
of £500,000 for research. These sums are not large, but they provide 
some recognition of the claims of the poorer colonies to economic 
eee For*some colonies, e.g., Malta and Cyprus, cut off from 

rt markets by the war, considerable immediate relief was 
tato utside the four corners of the Act. Outlining the situation 
as it was 2 Juy, 1941, Lord Moyne said (July 10) that to some colonies 
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e.g., Malaya and Northern F Rhodesia, the w war had ‘brought rosperity; 
some others, e.g., Malta and Cyprus, were cut off from their markets 
-by their phical position,. Jhd in Malta Jarge assistance had been 
l ency grants had had to be made in many quarters., 
` Shortage of shipping and other- services had made it necessary to urge 
the colonies to limit non-essential imports, to limit consumption, and 
to en savings. On the ‘other hand the obligation to raise the 
standard of living wherever it did not rise above the minimum was 
acknowledged, and the colonies were urged to frame plans for the 
aed to that end, and to put them forward with the assurance that 
pap if a did not involve imported materials and personnel, 
if approved. Under the new Act some 24 schemes 
had EE EA been accepted, and 34 others were under consideration. 
E changed economic conditions, the various commodity control 
aa systems, and the organization of export marketing would 
i cate -war adjustments. The o tion of export 
ne eting which had alrendy been achieved with the colonies of our 
_ Allies would have to be continued in some form. “Whether on a world- 
wide or on a regional or a continental system, it would surely be 
necessary to have some co-ordinating authority.” In addition to.the 
main economic problem, others, scientific, administrative, and social, 
must be considered, and a small official committee had been set up 
under Lord Hailey to consider these matters. 

It may be noted that the I.L.O. has adopted a series of Conventions 
dealing with the employment of indigenous labour covering forced 
labour, recruiting, written contractg of employment, and penal sanc- 
tions which have been adopted over large sections of ,the, colonial 
empire, and may form the nucleus of a general colonial charter. 

M. B. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


ON Oct. 29 the Swedish Foreign Minister, Herr Günther, again defined 
Sweden’s position in the present conflict. He admitted that special 
complications in the maintepance of neutrality had risèn since the 
U.S.S.R. was brought into the war, but he declared that his country 
would refuse to be drawn into the war, however and wherever it might 
Any attempt to force Sweden into a deviation from neutrality 
ee N “and, if required, by armed resistance’. 
Nevertheless Sweden could not escape the effects of the struggle. 
Her political road must not lead to isolation, but to preservation of 
the bonds between the northern -peoples, and of resurffed connections 
with Europe. The Swedish people onestly thought they were ful- 
filling their duties as a Northern and European nation by preserving 
their strength for the post-war period. He added: “We cannot under 
any circumstances envisage a future for the North unless the whole 
of it regains its li . To every Northern people freedom is a matter 
of life and death, which cannot be compensated by anything else.” 


~ 
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He went on to insist on the special warmth of Swedish friendship for 
Finland. In many quarters in both countries there was a wish for a 
still more active contribution of help from Sweden for the Figni 

people “who now see before them the rar of a more stable peace 
and increased security for their country’ e Finnish people had 
approved the Swedish attitude in the last Russo-Finnish war, and he 
hoped they would extend the same understanding to Sweden’s present 


There has been considerable development in policy since the present 
Coalition Government was formed on Dec. 13, 1939, to face the t 
crisis of the Finnish War. Some account was given in the Bulletin of Jan. 
13, 1940, of Swedish policy in to that conflict, and of the general 

imciples of Swedish foreign policy. Since that date German pressure on 

weden has greatly increased, with Norway in German occupation, 
with Finland largely dominated by Germany, and with the Baltic as a 
main theatre of war, and cbnsequent dislocation of shipping and of 
trade with Great Britain, -normally one of her best customers. 

Sweden has insignificant coal supplies of her o about 400,000 

tons), and now that she cannot obtain British suppli e depends on 
Germany and German-occupied Poland. Oil supplies strom Russia have 
been small. Her dependence on fuel (other than wood and electricity 
derived from water- ), gives Germany a strong leverage. 
‘ The situation took a serious turn for the worse with the invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. by Germany. Trade relations with Russia ceased, 
and the ible outlet to the Atlantic which had hitherto existed 
through Petsamo became unusable. In the earlier Russo-Finnish war 
Swedish sympathies had been entirely with Finland. -Some 10,000 
Swedish volunteers fought in Finland, and much material aid was sent; 
so much indeed that thé defensive position at home was dangerously 
weakened. After Finland’s defeat Sweden helped Finland to the utmost 
out of her own diminishing resources by the supply of food, clothing, 
frame houses for the homeless, the reception in Finland of thousands of 
Finnish children, and in many other ways. In present circumstances, 
and with one of the worst harvests in living memory, she cannot give 
similar aid. 

Relations with the Soviet Union, though correct, have never been 
cordial, and, though much is made in fio Germir press of the legalized 
existence of a Communist Party in Sweden it is very small, and there is 
only one Communist representative in the U per Hoa of the legisla- 
ture, and three in the Lower. On the o e dad, relations with 
Germany were in earlier days very cordial and cultural relations very 
close. The atlvent of National-Socialism changed this state of affairs, 
and the oppressive character of the German occupation of Norway 
further ahenated all but extreme Fascist and pro-Germgn elements. 
The Swedes haye profound for law, and they have an excellent 
trade union organization, which works so well that no one questions the 
value of collective bargaining, and the right of the labour unions to 
settle their grievances with employers’ organization has not been ques- 
tioned for many 
; ness ae in the Finno-Russian struggle renewed this year, 
sympa y remained strongly with Finland. 

asad e1841, Sweden agreed, in response to a joint request by Germany 
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and Finland, to give ission for one German division to pass through 
fron? Norway to Finland, though she refused more extensive requests. 
In explaining this deviation from neutrality, the official spokesman 
declared that it was not a case of taking sides in the ‘“‘German-British 
war’; it was one of supporting Finland on one particular question. He 
added that the Germans had given assurances that the troops were for 
the protection of Finland only. Swedish volunteers went to fight in 
Finland, though not in large numbers. Among other considerations, 
the Government thought that Swedish manpower should be kept for 
possible emergencies of home defence. 15 

Unanimity on Finland’s course of action was not perhaps so complete 
as the Government maintained. 'To take only one example, Göteborgs 
Handelstidning criticized Finland’s attitude. The interests of Scandina- 
vian countries lay in a British victory, and Finland, said the paper, had 
made her fate dependent on the victory of Germany, the oppressor of 
the Danes and the N ians; “in other words Finland had broken 
away from the Scandinavian community”’. 

But whatever differences in Swedish opinion appear in respect of 
Communism, and as coe Finland’s palies, there is no doubt of the 
unanimity of the e on the necessity of ing for self-defence. 
In June, 1941, this coanty was to have 250,000 men under 
arms, and this force could be doubled by the calling up of reserves. 
Stocks of petrol in the country, said to be sufficient for a prolonged 
campaign, have been appropriated by the Government for the defence 
forces. Sweden possesses in the Bofors works one of the great munitions 
works in the world, but the defence industries have been decentralized 
for greater safety. Coast defences have been strengthened, and a canal 
driven through the Falsterborg peninsula cutting out the dangerdus 
passage through the southern tip of Sweden. Many new fast defence 
vessels have been built suitable for warfare on the difficult Swedish 
coast-line, though unfortunately they lost 3 destroyers on Sept. 17 
by an unexplained accident. The test difficulty in, supply is of 
aircraft, but good types are now being built at two plants. ` 


1 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE, WEST EUROPEAN WATERS, AND THE eee p an 

During the period under consideration the Admiralty report 
sinking (on Nov. 8) by submarite of the Spanish steamer Castillo 
Oropesa off Melilla within Spanish. territorial waters (no British 
submarine within 100 miles at the time); the destruction of a Dornier 

ov. 10) by H.M.S. Quantock in the North Sea the destruction 

ov. 12) by A.A. fire of a Dornier attacking two trawlers; the loss 
announced Nov, 18) of the trawler Francolin by bombing; the. logs 
announced Nov. 20) of the minelayer Latona; and the sinking by 
naval patrols or night of Nov. 19 of 1 E-boat, 2 probably sunk, and 
others damaged. . 
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The German Admiralty claimed on Nov. 18 5 sinkings by U-poats 
in the N. Atlantic wad the N Arctic. 

Operations by British aircraft over the Channel and the coasts of 
enemy panei | territory were reported by the Air Ministry on every 
day except on Nov. 13, 19, and 21. Among the successes recorded were 
the sinking of a small enemy supply ship off the Dutch coast, and 
direct hits amidships on a large merchant ship off Norway (Nov. 11); 
the destruction of 14 enemy aircreft on various dates; direct hits 
(Nov. 17) by an aircraft of Netherlands Naval Air Armona large 
supply ship off S.W. Norway; 1 ship destroyed off French coast and 
hits on a patrol vessel off Dutch cet (Nov. 18); one E-boat sunk and 
another off Holland (Nov. 20); a large supply ship hit by a 
Hudson of the Netherlands Air Force (Nov. 23); and attacks on shipping 
off Holland (this time by Stirling bombers) on Nov. 24. - 

The day sweeps were mainly over Northern France, where mahy 
military objectives were successfully attacked. From these operations 
16 fighters were missing, 7 of them in one Nov. 23, in attacks on 
targets in northern, France. One aircraft tl cosa Command was: 
missing from patrol on Nov. 23. _ 

The only night raid on Germany reported was on Nov. ‘15-16, when 
Emden and other ports in N.W. Germany were bombed, as well as 
Boulogne docks. Four aircraft were missing. German naval bases at 
Brest and Lorient and docks at Dunkirk were attacked by Bomber 
Command on the night of Nov. 23-24. 7 

German raids on Great Britain were reported on every night except 
|. Nov. 10-11, 14-15, 16-17, 21-22, and 22-23. There were raids by 
isolated aitcraft during the day on a north-east coast town on Nov. 12, 
and on N.E. Scotland on Nov. 22, and on a Scottish island and on the 
East Anglian coast on Nov. 24. In the night raids generally small 
damage and few or no casualties were reported, but on the night of 
Nov. 24 bombs on a Thames’ Estuary town caused a number of 
casualties and some 

The Germans, however, claimed that they hit 3 cargo ships on 
Nov. 11, that they damaged Falmouth on Nov. 13-14, sank a freighter 
, off Scotland on Nov. 15, hit blast furnaces near Middlesbrough, and 

sank 2 cargo ships on Nov. 16, and hit 3 ships off Lowestoft on the 
night of Nov. 17- 18. ; 


GERMANY AND_ RUSSIA 

Bad weather and other circumstances led ‘to some slowing down of 
the German offensive in Russia in the week ending Monday, Nov. 10, 
though fighting on all fronts was daily reported. Renewed and violent 
activity on the Moscow and soathern fronts took place in the latter 
part of the period under review. In the following notes operations in 
the north and around Leningrad, at the approaches to Moscow, and 

in the Crimea and Donera are online’ tely. 
Northern and Léningrad Fronts. Sallies by the Leningrad garrison 
. gave good results; Russians reported (Nov. 13) RET Stormovik unit 
bad in one day destroyed much war material and disposed 
of 160 German officers, ee eee ee 
between Nov.*l and 6 had ca much material, destroyed com- 
munications, and blown up bridges. On Nov. 14 fierce fighting was 
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in the area of Tikhvin, the town on the Leningrad-Vologda 
y which the-Germans claimed to have captured on Nov. 9, and 
where they were trying to effect.deeper penetration. On Nov. 16 
Moscow wireless declared that the German drive m the area was 
being held, but pressure continued and the railway. to Vologda had 
been cut after heavy losses. Nevertheless, Swedish reports on Nov. 18 
said that Tikhvin was still disputed territory. The Russians continued 
to report successes in the Valdai Hills, and nearer Leningrad. Successes 
in the Baltic against enemy transport (4 sunk between Nov. 10 and 12), 
and a U-boat destroyed off the Finnish coast, contributed to the 
defence of Leningrad. 

Although the enemy claimed (Nov. 11) a success in Northern Karelia, 
no substantial advance appears to have been made; the Russian Tass 
Agency reported (Nov. 14) that on the Murmansk front the Germans 
had been thrown back over the river “L”. Moscow wireless reported 

ov. 15) defeat of German attempt to land on Murmansk coast 

Rybachi Peninsula, when 20 boats were sunk and war material 

Se Aien Renewed bombing of Russian positions between Kanda- 

and the front east of Salla, 50 miles west of the Murmansk 

railway, was reported on Nov, 19. German success i in this area appears 
to rest largely on continued Finnish co-operation. 

Moscow Front, Fighting at key towns on the roads to Moscow 

- continued, at Volokolamsk, where there was a short lull after 4 days’ - 
fierce fighting before Nov. 11; at Mozhaisk, where the Russians counter- 
attacked; near Maloyaroslavets, where @ German attack was thrown 
back; at Serpukhov, where German attempts to cross the river Oka 
“failed; at Tula, where there was fierce fighting in the outskirts of the 
city, which continued for many days; at Kalinin, where a German 
offensive begun on Nov. 12 was checked. But on the whole the Germans © 
were on the defensive in these places, and neutral observers in Berlin 
wee root (Nov. 13) as suggesting that German large-scale opera- 
tions on th e Mo8tow sector were ceasing and that the Germans were 

to consolidate their positions. These expectations were not ` 
entertained by the Russians, and they proved tobe unfounded, for 
before Nov. 19 a new and violent attempt by the Germans in the 
Kalinin, Volokolamsk, and Tula sectors indicated the renewal of the 
German offensive on a very heavy scale. The attacks met with fierce 
resistance. The Russian supplementary report of Nov. 20 speaks of 
enemy reserves brought up to the Kalinin sector and of destruction 
wrought by guerrilla detachments on the movement of these reserves. 
Tass Agency stated (Nov. 21) that Germans were attacking in Voloko- 
lamsk sector with 8 divisions, 4 of which were tank divisions, but the 
Russians were staunchly checking the enemy’s violent onslaught. 
On Nov. 19 Germans attacked flank units holding the Mozhaisk road 
and drove a wedge into the Russian lines. Swedish reports stated the 
attack was y violent in direction of Riga-Rzhev-Moscow 
railway. Russian statements of Nov. 21, 22 and 23 continued to 
emphasize the violence of the attacks on the. Moscow front, and the 
Germans claimed fresh ground.” 

Moscow press and did not minimize the gravity of the threat 
to the capital. A epoca correspondent of AEA ov. 24) said the 
situation had become more seridus, that Hitler h rose into the 

B x e 
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‘offensive on the Moscow front over 40 divisions of various arms, 
including over one-half of his tank divisions, as against 17 divisions in 
the October offensive. Large German tank forces had approached 
Kim (50 miles from Moscow on the road and railway to Kalinin). 
Enemy infantry supporting the tanks had been cut up by Russian 
cavalry. Cavalry units were also acting in the Volokolamsk direction, 
but the Germans had made some . Attacks on the Mozhaisk 
road had been beaten back. Heavy fighting took place in the Naro- 
fominsk area (40 miles south-west of Moscow), to the south and south- 
east of Tula, and.in the Kalinin sector. 3 

The official view in Kuibyshev on Nbv. 24 was, nevertheless, that 
Germany was not likely to be able to stand the present rate of losses, and 
that they would not be able to divert forces elsewhere; because of the 

constant strengthening of the Russian units and the stubborn defence 
maintained. Neutral reports from Sweden (Nov. 23) said that the 
German offensive, with its unexpected weight and violence, had forced 
the Russians to give ground at both wings (at Volokolamsk and Tula), 
but they were defending their positions ee rig ee and were counter- 
attacking with local successes. On Nov. 24 heavy snowfalls were 
reported in the Moscow area. 

The Southern Front. On this front the Germans made substantial 
progress. On Nov. 11 Javestia reported a succession of enemy drives 
in the: Donetz basin with no great results, but with heavy in 
tanks, trucks, etc. Between Taganrog and Rostov there had been a 
lull for over a week, but with intensive reconnoitring in last few days. 
The Germans claimed continuing advance in Crimea and around- 
Sevastopol, and the bombing of TAS On Nov. 12 Germans reported 
that they and Rumanians reached coast south of Kerch, while 
Pravda announced fierce fighting, but stated that attempts to turn the 
Russian line had failed. The Germans claimed much e by the 
Luftwaffe to warships and freighters, and on Nov. 14 stated that 
Kerch was under artillery fire, coastal batteries at Sevastopol put out 
. of action by bombs, troops fleeing from Kerch bombed, and 2 transports 
sunk, Swedish reports (Nov. 15) said the attempt to outflank defenders 
of Kerch had failed, and that at Sevastopol marines and naval aircraft 
were counter-attacking. Germans claimed that Kerch was captured on 
Nov. 16, that prisoners were over 100,000, and also claimed heavy 
losses by air attacks on troops crossing the Straits. Frontier reports 
said Sevastopol was being ey attacked by 3 armoured and 
9 infantry divisions, with 2 cavalry brigades, and the German High 
Command claimed heavy losses on warships and merchantmen 
evacuating troops from Crimea. 

On Nov. 20 the Russian supplementary report stated that Kerch 
had been evacuated for strategic reasons; all troops, equipment, and 
stores had been withdrawn in good order. During the battle Germans 
had lost 20,000 troops, 130 tanks, over 200 guns, 1,100 lorries, and 
40 aircraft. 

The Russian$ daily reported great enemy pressure in the Rostov 
area, and on Nov. 22 strong blows on the enemy to relieve the situation. 
On- Nove 23 extensive Russian air activity over the southern front 
causing much destruction of men and material was reported. But 
Red Star stated that Rostov defences had been penetrated, and street 
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figh was in progress. After heavy figh ussian units were 
Reser ies Gree, Os Sie 
ost thousands of dead and wounded and much war material. Í 

Ir @ Donet basm Germans were driven back 22 miles after 
2 days’ fighting, and on Nov. 23 a further report said Germans had 
been pushed back 37 miles after the defeat of German 49th Alpine 
Corps, S.S. Viking Division, and 16th Tank Division in 3 days’ fighting. 
This successful counter-offensive west of Rostov, costing the enemy 
7,000 men, and the strong Russian forces operating in the ia of 
Voroshilovgrad, held up large German forces. > . 


ka ~ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The Navy was active in the Mediterranean, especially in preventing 
the passage of supplies from Italy to Libya. The action of Nov. 9 
reported in the last Bulletin turned out to be more successful than 
at first reported. Full details announced on Nov. 12 showed that 3 
Italian destroyers were sunk and 2 seriously damaged on Nov. 9 
oran; and that in the night action which ended with the complete 
tion of the Italian convoy 2 destroyers were sunk and one 
damaged. Interception of the remainder of the naval escort by H.M- 
submarines resulted in torpedo hits on 2 destroyers, one of which was 
seen to sink. This means the certain destruction of 6 destroyers. 

On Nov. 15 the Adiniralty announced loss of H.M.S. Ark Royal 
east of Gibraltar by U-boat action. The Ark Royal was being towed 
into port. Later it was learned that the ship’s complement of about 
1,600 officers and men were all taken off, there being only 1 casualty. 
The Germans claimed hits on the Malaya and other units. 


The Admiralty announced on Nov. 20 by the. corvette 
Marigold of a U-boat, almost certainly concerned with the loss of 
Ark Royal, and capture of 34 of crew. Italian tanker Tampico tor- 
pedoed and left low in water, German supply ship oed and 
almost certainly sunk, and schooner, probably petrol, set on 
fire by gun-fire. On Nov. 23 the Admiralty torpedoing of 


ofe enemy cruiser, one destroyer, and 2 supply ships. 

Enemy shipping was also attacked by the R.A.F., including dne cargo 
ship left burning on Nov. 17 in Central Mediterranean; and on night of , 
Nov. 21, in attack on enemy convoy, one cruiser hit by torpedo, a large 

o ship probably hit, and others straddled by bombs; in Argostoli 
a eee on Nov. 22 one warship left listmg heavily. and patrol ships, 
etc., machine-gunned. 

The bases from which enemy convoys start were also systematically 
attacked from the air by night, and much damage caused. «The main 
targets were Augusta submarine base (Nov. 9-10, Nov. 11-12), Messina 
(Nov. 9-10, Nov. 18-19), Naples Ria 9-10, Nov. 11- 12, Nov. 17-18, 
Nov. 18-19), Brindisi ov. 1 11, Nov. 14-15, Nov. 17-18, Nov. 18-19), 
Catania aerodrome (Nov. 9-10, Nov. 14-15), Syracuse seaplane base and 
railway (Nov. 11-12), and Gela aerodrome (by day Nov. 12). 

The repeated raids on Sicilian and south Italian bases causéd great 
damage to factories, docks, » Shipping , power stations, and other 
military objectives. The atta aples on Nov. 11-12 appears to 
have been especially heavy. The Italians maintained consistently 
that no military damage was done in these raids, but that fumbers of 
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ple were Killed and wounded, and they claimed to have. brought 
aoa British aircraft. The British casualties to aircraft in 
these pales ‘cannot: ae separately given. Total losses are shown under 
North and East African operations. The Italians also claimed various 
successes against British vessels. 

Malta was raided several times by enemy planes on Nov. 20, when 





_ 3 enemy aircraft were destroyed, 2 others probably destroyed, and 


others damaged. Other attempts to-attack Malta appear to have been 
driven off before they reached the island. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Signs of coming increased activity in Libya were the extensive naval 
and air operations inthe Mediterranean narrated abové and intensive 
bombing on sticcessive nights of enemy. positions at Benghazi, Gazala, 
Bardia, Berka, El Tmimi, and other places in Libya. There was also 
increased activity by the Tobruk garrison, which carried out extended 
pee into enemy positions. Heavy rains on Nov. 18 caused some 

culty. 


an dawn on Nov. 18 Imperial-troops began an advance on ‘Libya 
from the coast east of Sollum as far south as Jerabub oasis. Pressure 
was exerted on enemy forces holding defensive positions from Halfaya to 
Sidi Omar, and to the south of that place British armoured formations 
crossed the frontier, strongly supported from the air, and followed by 
New Zealand, South African, and Indian troops. The official Cairo 
- _ report (Nov. 19) Stated that “so skilfully had our fighting troops been 
` insinuated into their concentration areas; so good were thè arrangements 
for tion, camouflage, and dispersal, coupled with the support of 
our air forces, that enemy observation and interference from the air 
prior to and during the aid cass of Nov. 18 were negligible”. In spite of 
heavy rain the Imperial forces had penetrated over 50 miles into enemy 
territory by the evening of the 18th. By the next evening advance 
elements had captured El , on the escarpment 10 miles south- 
east of the outer defences of Tobruk. While moving on this road the 
British armoured forces engaged Italian armoured troops in the area 
Bir-el-Gobi, destroying many tanks and taking prisoners. . 

Thirty miles west of Capuzzo tank forces sighted German tank units 
in some strength, at they withdrew before they could be brought to 
battle. Meanwhile eo wąs maintained on enemy positions 
between Halfaya and Sidi Througħout the day air activity over 
German communications and aerodromes was intensive. : 

The Cairo communiqué of Nov. 21 said the battle was joined in earnest 
the ptevious afternoon. British armoured forces attacked German ` 
tanks in near El Rezegh, and German forces withdrew after 
losing 70 , 33 armoured cars, and several hundred prisoners. 
Between this, area and Sidi Omar further contact between British and 
German armoured forces moving southward from the Bardia-~Gambut 
area was resumed on the morning’of Nov. 21, when the enemy were 

- driven off towards N.E. Heavy pressure was maintained on enemy 
defences betwee, Halfaya and Sidi Omar, and the air forte was active 
over the whole area. 

_ On Nov. 21 heavy tank battles developed over wide areas centring 
on the triangle El Rezegh, Gabr Saleh, and Capuzzo. Main British 
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armoured forces interposed between chief German tank concentrations | 
to east and a lesser one to west. Repeated efforts by former to break 
through were defeated, and the enemy losses were greater than British. 
Troops from Tobruk, with tanks, landed there over a oo of aged 
weeks, had moved out to join ‘forces holding El R 
midday had captured 2 positions, one a heavily defend loss tality 
a ee S.E. of Tobruk perimeter. On the frontier a movement to 
circle Halfaya and Sidi Omar was proceeding. A Cairo statement 
aid that by ach of Now: 2\ half of all Axis tanks destroyed. Navy 
ae 7 i ac a area. Enemy losses in aircraft to date 75; 

ri 1 

On Nov. 22 New Zealand troops who had advanced ion positions 
west of Sidi Omar captured Sidi Azeiz and Capuzzo, and by evening 
had reached positions south of Gambut, leaving a detachment to occupy 
Bardia. Meanwhile Indian troops, havjng captured Sidi Omar Nuovo, 
were penetrating rear of enemy defensive positions between Halfaya and 
Sidi Omar. British forces operating from T Tobruk captured many 
TERR Ar Continuous support for all operations by air 

hout the day 
n On Mondays. Nov. 24, Cairo GHQ. reported that the battle around 
ad been incessant for 48 hours. New Zealand, Indian, 
ond t British rae were continuing the operations begun the previous 
days. The R.A.F. reported further extensive operations on Sunday, 
23rd. Throughout these ‘operations close support was given by the 
Navy, which shelled German coastal positions regularly at night. 

An official statement released iff Cairo on Nov. 25 5 gave official figures 
of enemy seroplanes shot down or destroyed on the ground during the 
first six days of the offensive as 119. The total is certainly larger than 
this, which only includes losses completely confirmed. 

Enemy raids during this period included a night attack (reported 
Nov. 13) on the Fayum district of Egypt, when 64 people were killed 
and 95 injured, including 12 nuns and 4 blind children, deliberately 
machine-gunned by low-ilying aircraft. - 

H.Q. at Nairobi reported successful progress of operations against 
Gondar, the chief remaining stronghold in Abyssinia, with the co- 
operation of a regular Ethiopian unit. On Nov. 12 the encirclement was 
reported as complete. Hamant Hill was captured on Nov. 12, difficul- 
ties on Dessie-Debra Tabor road had been overcome, and advance 
rendered possible. On Nov. 16 farther successes were announced, food 
in Gondar reported scarce, desertions from the Italians increasing. 
Semi-official reports (Nov. -17) recorded advances by. British and 
patriot forces from 6 directions, including advances .by patriots from 
due north; Sudan Defence Force troops from Metemma; South . 
Ethiopian regular units (including some from Emperor’s army) along 
shores of Lake Tana; an a column ee ae beatae operating 
east of Gondar. The communi reported regular bing activity; 
on Nov. 19, the presence of a Free French force; on Nov. 20 presence 
with the British forces of all the important Kamant chiefs; on Nov. 21 
‘continuance of streams of deserters and refugees; èn Nov. 24 that 
enemy positions at Azzazo; south of Gondar, were under „anda 
sortie ‘from Gondar repulsed (100 Italians killed an gmmander 
captured). 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Nov. 11.—The Foreign Minister of Brazil arrived in Buenos Ayres 
and told the press that Brazil would not take part in regional AE 
with any particular countries, but would serve the cause of the whole 
American continent in Pan-American conferences. She would support 
any nation which was attacked. Brazil was making her own bases, 
which would belong to all the American countries, and no nation was 
building any. in Brazil except Brazil. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 14.—The Army Minister announced that the A.I.F. casualties 
in Cyrenaica, Greece, Crete, Syria, and Palestine totalled 12,950, of 
whom 1,571 were killed or fatally wounded, 3,663 were missing, and 
3,035 prisoners: 

Nov. 17.—The Commonwealth Treasurer stated that cash subscrip- - 
tions for the £100 million War Conversion Loan were expected to total 
£4 million more than the new money asked for (£30 million) while 
conversions reached £66 million of the £72 million 4 per cent Loan 
maturing at the end of the month. 

Nov. 21.—The Minister of Munitions conferred with a Dutch Econo- 
mic Mission from the East Indies and promised that essential munition 


requirements which Australia could supply would be forwarded. with 
the utmost dispatch. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 13.—It was learnt that the EA in order to get singel 
over the administration, had dismissed most of-the permanent heads of 
Ministries and appointed others, some of whom were known to be> 
traitors. The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the people 
denouncing this and pointing out that the Germans were attempting 
to hoodwink them by placing quislings.and honest officials together in 
the Civil Service. He remind the Belgians that the measures taken 
by these newcomers were illegal, and oufside the scope of the laws of 
the coun 

It was also learnt that a Belgian Nazi named Romsée had bade 
appointed Secretary-General of the Ministry of the Interior and had 
appointed over 400 burgomasters from among his_own supporters. 

Nov. 17.—The Military Governor offered 10,000 marks reward for 


the capture of 2 alleged. murderers of S.S. men and a Rexist Party 
leader. : 


"~ 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 10.—President Vargas, speaking at the Ministry of War, said 
that no invader would ever touch Brazil’s soil without receiving his 
just deserts, and “within the” country those who by intrigue and 
calumny attempt to weaken or divide us will be dealt with vigorously. 
The historic times through which we are passing do not allow of futile 
discussions». He declared that “wherever an American nation is 
situated there by her side will be found her sister nations of this 
hemisph , among whom Brazil can be counted upon as pledged: to 
common defence”. ; 


° 5 1926 ` ee: 
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Nov. 11.—Statement by the Foreign Minister in Buenos Ayres. 
(Sep Argentina.) - 

Nov. 24.—An oeni was made in Rio de Janeiro that the 
Government and the U.S. Government were: to co-operate in the 
protection of the bauxite mines of Dutch Guiana. The statement was 
identical with, that made in, Washington. 


BULGARIA = 

Nov. 16.—Many arrests were reported in Sofia, Varna, and Burgas 
of alleged Communists, following the discovery of large numbers of 
copies of Stalin’s speech of Nov. 7 in the hands of the 

Nov. 17.—It was learnt, from Italian sources, that the President of 
the Sobranye had made a speech in which he said Bulgaria was satisfied 
with her new frontiers with Greece and Y via, but that there still 
remained the “unknown” Turkish side. He drew attention to the 

ce of British and Russian armies just beyond the Turkish 

Fontet, and hinted that the recent Gabinet changes i in Ankara might 
be due to political reasons. 

The Minister of War then spoke, saying that the Army was ready to 
perform any duties which might fall to it. 


CANADA ee 
Nov. 19.—Lord Halifax; addressing the Canadian Club in Ottawa, 
said Canadians were much too modest ‘about their war effort. 


CHINA - i 2 = 

Nov. 11—A Government E OET told the press in Chungking 
that the A.B.C.D. Powers had ‘reached complete agreement on the 
Far Eastern situation: Chiang ‘Kai-shek, in a statement, repeatedly 


emphasized the necessity for the ‘anti-aggressor States to even 
more highly the and to co-ordinate their efforts: 
*- Nov. 17. Kai-shek, addressing the People’s Political Council 


fe Chee anid Gust this iter wasteland o peteel that oeentios 
be devoted to smashing Japan as a potential dainger-at thé rear of the 
democratic forces engaged in the war. Jt was unthinkable that the 
democracies should permit the Axis to threaten their rear and next 
spring see the To launch an attack against Russia co-ordinated 
with a German offensive. Japan was the weakest link in the chain of 
aggressor nations, and so should be crushed first, but if time was 
allowed her to recuperate her strength and rhanceuvre as she pleased 
tig consequences might be eventual defeat for the democracies. 

- He stated hat pr itions for a united democratic defence had 
bei completed. ere was still time for Japan to repent, but two 
conditions must be fulfilled by her: the abandonment o her policy of 
aggression and withdrawal of alt forces from China, induding the north- 
, eastern Provinces, and from Indo-China; and withdrawal from the 
Axis. aan e 


a 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: i pe ; 

Noo. 1%.—Exécntions -were rated dag jhe pt week _ of 
several workers, for industrial sabotage, of a number of peasants, for 
sabotage in supplies, ànd of Jews, for no sateen reason: ` i 


> 
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‘Nov. 19.—Five Czechs were executed at Brno on a charge of high 
treason. Heydrich summoned Dr. Hacha and took from him the 
to the Crown jewels of the old Czech Kingdom, which jncluded the 
golden crown of “good King Wenceslas”. 
EGYPT j ; 

Noo. 11.—General Sikorski visited the Polish troops on the frontier. 

Nov. 16.—It was announced in Cairo that a meeting of the Middle 
East Supply Council had just been held, representatives of Aden, 
C ; Africa, Malta, Palestine, Syria, the Sudan, Transjordan, 
cand the U.K. Commercial ee eon It carat means for me 
cutting down ofsdemands on shipping space and the en to 
ap te Mr. Lyttelton opened the conference with the words: 
“Cut off luxuries; stimulate local production to its utmost; cut down 
the demands for imports in the most drastic manner; reduce the 
turn-round of our ships. ...” - 


FEDERAL MALAY STATES €, ong 
Nov. 15.—The liner Asama Maru left Singapore with some 450 
Japanese from ‘all parts of the country. She was to pick up several 


< hundred more at Manila. 


Generals Maxwell and Wheeler, of the U.S. Army, arrived in Singa- 

pore from Manila and conferred with Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 
Nov. 17.—Reinforcements for Indian units arrived at Singapore. 
Nov. 2.—Further contingents of Australian troops arri 


Nov. 11.—The Government’s reply to the American Government was 


handed to the U.S. Minister. It stated that it would be fatal to Fin- . 
land’s security if her troops-were withdrawn from territories beyond 


“the 1939 frontiers which the Soviet Union consistently and ti- 
cally used as a springboard for its attacks and which could thus be 
immediatel again as bases for aggression against Finland. 


Finland desired to call off the battle as soon as the dangers which 
threatened her existence had been staved off and guarantees created 
for her future security. To presume that she still aimed at anything 
more Was to overestimate her.idea of her own resources. - - 

Con to American assumptions, it stated, Fimland-’ did not 
consider that her independence or freedom of action were threatened 
by Germany.. She wished- herself to take care of her affairs and her 
security on the basis of a national unity built on the ancient northern 
democracy.. As to interference with the passage of American supplies 
to Russia, Finland “‘cannot-see how the Finnish occupation of some areas ` 
from which her security is continually threatened.could menace the 
security of the United States”. : 

On Aug. 18, when Mr. Welles spoke to M. Procope, he only said he 
knew the Soviet Government were prepared to negotiate a new peac 
- with Finland involving territorial concessions, and added that this was 
not a requegt, but m a statement by the United.States. Asked 
what were these territorial concessions Mr. Welles could give po answer. 
The Finnish Government did not regard Mr. Welles’s statemént as a. 
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SEN offer, or as an offer of mediation, but “only as a statement on the’ 
of which Finland should request 

On Oct. 23 the President of Finland informed the U.S. Minister that 
the Finnish people only intended to. continue war. until the country’s 
security and peaceful conditions for work were assured. He added that 
the Government hoped shortly td be able to free a certain number of 
troops from the Army for work on the home front. “This is true,” _ 
it went on, “but Finland . . . cannot enter into undertakings which, by 
artificially breaking off or suspending fully legitimate operations, would 
endanger the country’s security 

Nov, 12.—M. Tanner told a RE D of the Swedish that, 
as far as he could see, the majority of their soldiers woul get home 
leave very soon, “when we have reached a position making it possible 
for us to cease fighting and to feel secure”. f 

Nov. 13.—M. Tanner made another press statement in which he 
said Mr. Hull’s reference to Finnish operations east of Leningrad must 
rest on misunderstanding, since “Finnish troops neither have been nor 
are east of Leningrad, where Mr. Hull apparently has the German 
capture of Tikhvin in mind, nor can Finnish troops in any way threaten 
` Russian connexions with the White Sea”. 

It was officially confirmed that the granting of leave to soldiers had 
already begun, th ee DON DA Dee ey nee eee 

on the Finnish front had diminished. 

Publication of U.S. Notes of Oct. 27 and 30. (See Sweden.) + 

Novo. 22.—The News cy issued an authorized statement 
denouncing as “‘entirely unfounded” reports of Finnish-U.S. negotia- 
tions envio at ing about a Finnish-Rtssian armistice. (The 
a ee the previous day and oa that informal 

ed ata ese Es). 


FRANCE - 

Nov. 11.—The Colonial Minister” arrived in Vichy from a visit to 
_ French Somaliland, and said: “Jibuti retains all its strength. The 

resolve of this small but ardent colony is unshakable.”’ The blockade 

was implacable, 3 British warships were forbidding entry into the port, 
and the Esperance, which was sent there from Madagascar, was seized 
and taken to Aden. The population of 45,000 was dying of hunger, 7 
but their moral was admirable 

Nov. E Huntziger was killed in an air accident on his 

Algiers. 

Me r 15. ae Brinon told the Paris press that 2 Spaniards had been 
arrested in connexion with the shooting at Bordeaux on Oct. 21. . 

Nov. 16.-General Weygand arrived in br 

Nov. 19.~General Weygand was relieved-of his posts as Delegate- 
General in North Africa and C.-in-C., French Forces in Algeria. 

Mr. Eden’s statement regarding arrest of British subjects. (Ses 


Great Britain.) 
Noo. 20.—The removal of General Weve gand was* confirmed, his 
forces “were divided. into two 





Gen tA £ a. TÙ 
tariat for French e headed. iat, was 


Ovi. © Sd 
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“for the post of Delegate-General, and it was to be directly responsible 
to Darlan., M. Chatel was appointed Governor-General of Alggria. 

Nov. 21.—-The press stated i that General Weygand’s attitude had 
never been favourable to collaboration, and that some of his utterances 
on political matters had caused displeasure in certain circles, both in 
France and elsewhere. Admiral y's interference, instead of easing 
the situation, hastened the crisis. 

A letter from Marshal Pétain was published thanking Weygand for 
his work and explaining that he was sent to Africa to set matters 
right there, organize the defence of the territories, and make them 
‘conform to the French National Revolution. That work was so well 
done that the presence of the General there was no longer necessary. 

Nov. 22.—It was stated in Vichy that demands by the Germans 
for the placing of naval bases in Africa at their disposal, and for the 
use of the Fleet for convoying troops across the Mediterranean, had 
been refused. 

Nov. 23.—Free French H.Q. announced that General Odic (who 
was in Washington) had joined General de Gaulle owing tó the dis- 
missal of General Weygand. He said that “after the Syrian betrayal 
Vichy now desires to hand over North Africa to the Germans. All our 
colonies in that region are threatened with German occupation.... 
pie time has come for everybody to decide”. (General Odic. was 

inted Chief of Staff.of the Air Force after the armistice.) 
ov. 24.—Authorization of Lease-Lend aid to the Free French 
feces (See U.S.A) P 


GERMANY 

Nov. 11.——A Wilhelmstrasse official stated that it was iot true that 
the Government were launching a “‘peace offensive”. 

Nov. 12.—-The Berlin wireless, reporting the Finnish Note to Wash- 
ington, said: ‘This serious and essential reply will:make Roosevelt feel 
that he has been told to keep within his own bounds by a small Euro- 

nation. The sobriety of the Finnish reply reveals that Roosevelt's 
bloody pe Ee Popeye oe ay OE aby een ee 


EM 14. the press stated that “Roosevelt obtained his narrow 
majority for the revision of the Neutrality Act only with the utmost 
dificulty and using degrading forms of pressure’. The Nach- 
tausgabe said hee was resorted to. The Börsen Zeitung, dealing 
with the consequences of the vote, said: ‘We simply place on record that 
’ from now onwards American merchantmen carrying guns and American 

militant marines accompanied by American warships will go into every 
war zone. For all the consequences arising therefrom Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and he alone, bears the responsibility towards the American 
people and towards history.” 

ov. 15.—Papen’s statement to thg press on Germany’s plans. (See 
Turkey.) It announced in Berlin that air raid deaths in October 
numbered 292. The Berlin wireless reported that 62 British airmen 
were prisoners of war, having come down in Germany on the night of 
Nov. 7-8. 
“Goebbels*published an article in Das Resch blaming the Jews for the 


war and for all Germany’s difficulties. They had ‘‘plotted this war and 
brought it about”, and every Jew was the sworn enemy of the German 
people—there were no differences between one`Jew and another. 

The death of German soldier in the guilt of the Jews, 
who, therefore, ered no injustice through the treatment the 
Government dealt out to them. To settle accounts with them was the . 
Government’s business. 

Nov, 17.—It was announced that Rosenb been appointed 
Minister for the Occupied Eastern Tee tae Lithuania, and 
parts of White Russia would form fhe Reich Commissariat of Ostland. 

Nov. 18.—The death of General Udet, Chief of the Luftwafte Ord- 
natice Dept., was announced. 

Frank, at Berlin University, said “the National- Socialist 
world empire under Hi ’3 leadership is now arising’, and after 
indicating that Holland and Poland would be ently incorporated 
in the Reich he said the elena inkl intention been to concentrate Jews 
in Poland, but it had now been decided that Poland should be only a 
transition camp for them, and they would be transported farther east. 
Having come from Palestine to Europe it made no difference if they 
were moved a further 600 miles to the east. As for the Poles, it was they 
who were the intruders in Poland, and not the Germans, who were 
merely returning to their, 

Nov. 19,—-Statement regarding the ‘execution of hostages in German- 
occupied countries. (See Great Britain.) 

-_ Nov. 20.—A military spokesman, broadcasting about the attack in 
Libya, said: “British -propaganda is already attempting to cover its 
rear, $o to speak, by emphasizing the difficulties of such a cam 
and by hinting that this time there will be no military walk-over. 
think so too, and we have every reason for doing so. . . . We ma aa 
further developments calmly.” 

Nov, 21.—The Hamburger Fremdenblat published a list of the 
German banks which were extending the network of their branches 
all over Europe. The Deutsche Bank controlled banks in Vienna, 
Belgrade, Prague, Sofia, Bucarest, Zagreb, Athens, Amsterdam, 
Luxembourg, and Madrid, and the Dresdner Bank controlled others in 
Vienna, Prague, Poznan, Bratislava, Zagreb, Bucarest, Tallin, Vilna, 
Minsk, Riga, and Athens. Banks in Brussels, Amsterdam, ‘Athens, 
Poznan, Lodz, Sosnowicé, Katowice, Vienna, and other towns were 
also controlled by German banks, and ‘a new concern had recent! 
been formed in Paris, to finance orders placed with the French aircraft 
industry. Reports of arrests of Germans in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

Nov. 22,—American statement as to Hitler’s plans for a European 
conference. (Ses.U.S.A.) 

Nov. 23.—The wireless bulletins announced that a meeting would 
be held in Berlin the next day of many leading statesmen of the Powers 
fighting Bolshevism. 

Nov. 24.—Plenipotentiaries of 10 European countries and of Japan 
and Manchukuo arrived in Berlin to renew the Anti-Comintern Pact 
signed in 1936: Germany, Italy, Spain, Hungary, Finland, Denmark, 
Bulgaria, and Croatia were represented by their. Foreign Ministers, 
Slovakia by the Prime Minister, and Rumania by the Deputy Prime 
Minister. France, , Sweden, and Switzerlatd were not reprerated: 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
pele 11.—Parliament was ‘prorogued. The King’ s speech stated that 
past year the enemy had added to the countries overrun, 
ag as epic struggle of Greece and Yugoslavia had inspiréd the 
civilized world. The Soviet Union was heartily welcomed as an Ally, 
and on July 12 the British and Soviet Governments had agreed to aid 
each other and to conclude no separate peace. After a reference to the 
meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, it stated that 
“a Charter was agreed upon and published to the world, which will 
stand as a beacon in history radiating resolution, justice, and unselfish 
he ition: òf the Forces in the Middle Fast had been meii 
e and the Air Force, by the boldness of its assaults on 
Germany and.the occupied countries, had compelled the enemy to keep 
large air formations in the West, 

Mr. Morrison, in reply to a Parliamentary question, stated that the 
number of Germans, Austrians, and Italians mterned was now 9,019, 
of whom 2,421 were Italians. In Canada there were 3,447 internees, of 
whom 820 were Italians, and in Australia 1,521, as well as 356 who 
were at sea on their way to England for consideration of release. 

Nov. 12.—The King opened Parliament, and, in the Speech from the” 
Throne, said the Government, in consultation with the Allied Govern- 
ments, ant with the good will of the Government of the United States, 
were considering the urgent problems which would face them when 

‘the nations under the tyranny of the oppressor had regained’ their- 
freedom. Other points were: 

The British people were determined to meet, to the utmost of their 
power, the needs of the Soviet Union. The United States were furnish- 
ing war supplies of all kinds on a scale unexampled in history. Relations 
with Turkey remained firmly based on trust and friendship. The 
restoration of the Emperor of Ethiopia was welcomed. 

The Prime Minister made a statement on the war in which his chief 
points were: In the 4 ménths-ending in June losses at sea were just 
over 2 million tons; in the 4 months ending October they were less th 
750,000 tons. The facts were even more favourable, because of new 
building, and, making allowance fot it, the net loss of the Mercantile 
Marine, apart from the captures from the enemy or from United States 
assistance, had been- reduced in the last 4 months to a good deal less 
than one-fifth of what it was in the previous 4 months. This was 
despite the fact that there were never more U-boats or long- range 
bombers operating than at ‘present. 

The United States were building cargo ships on a scale many times 

- what was possible in Great Britain, and far surpassing the enormous 
efforts they successfully made in the last war. ‘Meanwhile, enemy 
shipping was being destroyed with greater violence than before and 
in the 4 months ended Octdber nearly a million tons were sunk or 
soul Ga ed. The convoy just sunk in the Mediterranean was a 
partic uable-one. 
~ In Abyssinia there were at least 40,000 Italian women, children, and 
palate tants, and the Italian Government had been offered the 
ity to 'fetch them home if they would give the necessary 
seenarde por their shipping to go to the Red Sea. They accepted this, 
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but so far had not succeeded in’ sanding the ships beqause the destruc- 
tion of their ship had proceeded at such a high rate. All this made 
him hopeful that the German boast to take Suez by the end of May last 
was likely to remain unfulfilled at Christmas. ; 

Referring to the food situation he said the dietary of the people had 
been severely limited and had far less variety, but it was sufficient for 
their physical health, but he hoped they would be able to give a larger 
share of meat to the workers most needing it. They had amassed stocks ` 
of bulky articles amounting to double what they had in September, 
1939. In 2 years the area under crop at home had been increased by 45 per 
cent. The corn harvest was not so good as he hoped, but it was 50 percent 
more than in 1939, and there would be very large crops of potatoes, 
sugar beet, roots, and other fodder crops. As to coal, the situation was 
better than appeared likely a few months earlier, and stocks were 
2 to 3 million tons larger than a year ago. But the demand for it was 
increasing as war industries expanded, and all economy of domestic 
fuel was essential 

He revealed that remarks made by Hess showed _that Hitler relied 
upon starvation even more than invasion to bring Britain to her knees. 
The failure bf his hopes only increased his need to attempt invasion, 
and “we must therefore have everything worked forward for the 
improved weather of spring so that we are well prepared fo meet any 
scale of attack. . 

He concluded by referring to criticisms of the Government, declaring 
that “our universal resolve to keep Parliamentary institutions in full 
` activity amid the throes of war has been proved. Itis a feat of enormous 
difficulty, never accomplished in any such completeness and perfection 
in history”. The Government would give the fullest facilities to the 
debate on the Address, either upon the general debate or upon amend- 
ments. He drew attention to the fact that any amendment, however 
misleading, however seductive, eaa wide, however tendentious, 
could be placed upon the paper and be fully debated by arrangement. 
Anyone voting against the Government would ‘not be assaulted with 
rubber truncheons or condemned to concentration camps. Let it not 
be said, then, that Re a E were being maintained 
in a farcical or unruly manner ey were. fighting for Parliamentary 
institutions, and were trying to carry their full practice and freedom 

through even under the stress of war. 

The Government, he emphasized, stood united as a corporate body, 
and as men who had bound themselves to work together in special faith 
and ea and there could be no question of any individual Ministers 

ed out by intrigue or ill-will, ar, because of the exceptional 
mai of their task, being hounded down in any Government over 
which E darts No changes were contemplated at the moment. The 
process o self-improvement was, of course, continuous, and every 
single man and woman in the country should try -himself b me his con- 
science every day. to make sure he was his utmost effort to the 
common cause. Making’ allowance for hae increase in population, “we 
have reached”, he said, “in the 26th month of this war, and in same ways 
have surpassed, the deployment of national effort at home which, after 
all the slaughter, was not reached until after the 48th month of the oe 
war. We cannot rest content with that. And if Parliament . 


a 
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stimulate and accelerate our further advance the House of Commons 
will be playing its role .in the overthrow of another Continental 
tyranny as in the olden days.” 

Nov. 14.—It was announced that civilian air raid casualties in 
October were 262 killed and missing, a $61 injured and detained in 
hospital. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that examination of the 
cargoes of the 5 Vichy- ships intercepted off South Africa on Nov. 2 
showed that they included leather, hides, graphite, and tanning 
materials. 

Nov. 18.—The appointments were announced of General Sir Alan 
Brooke as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in succession to Sir 
John Dill (who retired on reaching 60), of General B. C. T. Paget 
as C.-in-C., Home Forces, of General Sir Henry P to a special 
appointment, of General A. E. Nye as Vice-Chief of the Im 

eral Staff, and of General B. L. Montgomery as C.-in-C. 
Eastern Command. Sir Jobn Dill was created a Field-Marsbal and 

Se Governor-designate of Bombay. 

Atlee and Mr. Harriman arrived back in London. , d 

Some thousands more Canadian troops arrived, including hundreds 
of airmen Te under the Empire scheme. 

The Ministry of Food stated at a purthass of about’ millicd tas 
of wheat had made from the Canadian Wheat Board. 

. Nov. 19.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said he 
trusted jt was clear to all concerned that an attack on the Burma Road 
would create a grave situation. ` 

Five U.S. Congressmen arrived in England to acquaint themselves 
with the country’s war effort. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that 7 French citizens had been 
interned in Syria as hostages for an equal number of French officers 
who-were sent from Syria to France before the Syrian armistice 
because they wighed to join the Free French forces. While negotiations 
were still going on the Vichy authorities arrested 14 British subjects, 
and it had been made clear to them that, whatever the outcome of the 
negotiations, the release of Vichy citizens in Syria was contingent on 
that of the British subjects interned in France. 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee in London issued a 
statement on German hostages in the occupied countries. It showed 
that in ‘7 countries some thousands of innocent peo le had been 
murdered.’ The chairman of the Committee wrote that: ‘ statement 
should be regarded as indicating the trend of German policy rather than 
the extent of German ruthlessness in the various countries concerned.” 

Mr. Amery, speaking at Manchester about dndia, appealed for good - 
will, expecially among Indians themselves, and described as a typical 
instance of loose thinking the clamour for the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to India. How far, he asked, did Article 3 r them 


~ with regard to India? It gave no indication as to whether India was 


to be regarded as one people or several; it did not say by what method 
the form of govefnoment was to be decided; it laid down no procedure. 
‘answer the Government gave in August, 1940, to the demand 
for a ore defii t of their policy was no less far-reaching in its scope and 
far more te in the procedure envisaged and the pledge involved. 


A 
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The status of partnership in the British Commonwealth was the 

- highest in the world, and “so far as we are concerned, we have offered ~ 
the fitmost expedition in bringing about a constitutional settlement 
after the war. The actual time-table is in the main in the hands of: 
Indians themselves”. : 

He would be told, however, that all this was limited by the condition 
that it must not prevent the fulfilment of Britain’s pia obligations; 
but would anyone suggest that the framing of a new form of government 
could take place without provision for carrying out pre-existing 

obligations? The obligations were, first, to see that the contracts made 
with officials were duly fulfilled; second, that the Indian States, until 
they had adhered to’an Indian federation, had their treaty rights 

' with the Crown; and third, Britain was responsible for Indiap defence 
until India could take it over unaided. 

As to how Indians were to frame a system of government it had 
never been possible except on the basis of free negotiation, compromise, 
and “eventual ent between the main elements concerned. It 
would be inconsistent with the assumption upon which the whole of 
their policy was based to accept the view that Indians were incapable 
of agreng n the basis of a constitution. The particular direction 
in which a’solution of the problem of a federalist or democratic govern- 
ment could best be sought was. precisely the task which they had 
invited Indians to undertake for themselves in accordance with their 
own conceptions and their own conditions. 


Libya had been man eas elaborately paree and they had waited 
nearly 5 months so that the Army dodi well equipped with all the 
weapons which had ‘‘made their mark in this new war’. The conditions 
of war in the desert were in many like those of sea war. The 
encounter, when it was achieved, was like a clash of fleets, and it might 
be settled one way or the other in perhaps 2 hours. The object of the 
‘British offensive was not so much the occupation of territory, but the 
destruction of the army, and primarily the armoured’ forces, of the 
enemy. After relating how the advance began at dawn on Nov. 18, 
he said it seemed certain that the enemy were taket completely by 
surprise. i 
It was far too soon to indulge in any exultation. ‘All depended on the 
battle which followed the’ successful strategic ‘ap ~One thing 
was certain, that all ranks were animated by a long pent-up and ardent 
desire to engage the enemy, and would fight with the utmost resolve, 
feeling as they did that “this is the first time we have met the Germans 
at least equally well armed and equipped, and realizing the which 
a British victory in Libya will play upon the wholé course of the war”. 
The Colonial Under-Secretary told the House of Commons that 
trade between the Crown Colonies and the United States was being” 
rapidly developed. Every possible opportunity was being taken to 
work in conjunction with the United States in the pases of tin, rubber, 
and many other surplus products of the Empire, and it had been the -~ | 
policy of the Government to divert colonial demands to the United 
tates to save manufacturing capacity in Great Britain afid to avoid 
goods having to ‘be shipped unnecessarily through dangerous waters. 
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‘Nov. 24.—The ‘largest convoy of Canadian troops that had yet 
crossed the Atlantic arrived in a British port. ` . 


~ GREECE k 
Nov. 14.—A second shipload of foodstuffs from Turkey was landed. 
Turkish reports stated that 48 people had fainted from exhaustion in 
Athens streets the previous week, and 18 had died. At Laurion in 
3 days 6 people had. dropped dead from starvation in the streets. 


HONG-KONG 
- Nov. 16.—A large force of Canadians landed in a ae : 


HUNGARY 


Nov. 16,—The Italian Minister of ‘Commerce was E to be 
in Budapest trying to.secure supplies of wheat, coal, and other 
necessities. He was stated to have offered to send Italian miners to 
Pecs to increase the output of coal. _ 

INDIA ©: 

Nov. 13.—Mr. Gandhi stated that, as far as he knew, the Congress 
Party would neither appreciate nor respond to any gesture the Govern- 
ment might make in releasing the Satyagraha prisoners. Those who 
were discharged would be. invited to offer themselves again for civil 
disobedience if they were physically fit. “Let the Government keep 
the prisoners, but give them t treatment,” he said. 

ov. 18.—The Home Member stated, in the Legislative Assémbly 
that the Government were “not able at this stage to commit themselves 
or the Provinces to any particular course of action regarding the 
release of political prisoners’. The whole matter needed further careful 
consideration. He gave an assurance that the release of certain cate-. 
gories of prisoners would be sympathetically considered. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Amery’s at Manchester. 

Noo. 21.—Mr. Thomas Wilson, the first U.S. Commissioner to 
India, peer his credentials to the Viceroy. 


INDO-CHINA f f eo A 

Nov. 13.—Chinese reports stated that some 60,000 Japanese troops . 
were concentrating in the north of the country, and that large num- 
bers ‘of warships and troopships were arriving in the Gulf of To 

Nov. 16.—The Governor-General broadcast a statement on aici 
reforms, which, he said, were badly needed. Since he took up ae 
150 French and 150 local officials been dismissed, and he warned 
those who did not want to co-operate with his Government: that they 
could expect no mercy. With regard to the Federal Council of 25 
established in Jung this would haye a small number of members chosen 
hy himself, because he wanted “only the more faithful, the more 
sincere, and the more able of the residents”. (The Council worked in a 
consultative capacity under the presidency of the Governor.) 

Nov., 17 The @ arrival of more. Japanese troops was ae at 
Hanoi and’Safgon, with supplies afd equipment. . 
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IRAN ; s 

Nov. 13.—The Shah reopened Parlament and, in the Speech fie 
the Throne, emphasized the “especially close co-operation with those 
countries with which.the interests of Iran require that special contact 
should be maintained”’. 

Nov. 17:—Sir Walter Monckton and M. Litvinov arrived in Teheran 
by air from Russia. It was learnt that a Soviet organization called 
“Transovtrans”’ was already taking delivery, at several points in the 
north of the country, of supplies and equipment arriving at Persian 
Gulf ports from America, Great Britain, India, and Australia. Many 
locomotives for the railway were also arriving, and it was estimated 
that by the end of November the existing maximum number of trains 
, running from Bandar slay to Teheran and Bandar Shah would be 
quadrupled. 


+ 


IRAQ 
“Nov. 17.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government. 

Nov. 18—The Government asked the Japanese to close hae 


Legation, as Iraq had no Legation in Ja 
Nov. 21 SN Litvinov arrived in dad by air from Teheran. 


ITALY 

Nov. 14.—The Rome wireless declared that President Roosevelt 
was working in the interests of Jewish plutocracy and against the 
American people. 

Nov. 20.—The Stefani Agency stated that the British advance in 
North Africa was a mere approach march, as there were no garrisons 
in the 50 miles covered. The Rome wireless said that Mr. Churchill 
had been compelled by public opinion to launch an attack, but the 
Italians were fully alive to the situation. Ansaldo, in a broadcast, 
said the advance was made on a wide scale, and had been started to 
help relieve the pressure on the Russian armies, and partly to impress 
American public opinion so that more aid-would be sent. He added: 
“Of course, we did not wait for Nov. 20 to-make our tions. We 
have taken measures in due time, and our forces are, therefore, well- 
equipped. But our men know their fight will call for sacrifices.” ss 

Nov. 22.—The Rome wireless stated that Britain was seeking to- 
eliminate Italy as a military Power, to conquer all Libya, and to 
dominate the whole Mediterranean. The London optimism was 

_ unjustified, however, since even the Cairo communiqués showed that 
Axis losses were counter-balanced by British losses. ; 


È s 


JAPAN : 

Nov. 11.—The British Apasa called at the Foreign Office. 
The Government spokesman, commenting on Mr. Churahill’s statement, 
said, “it would be surprismg if he had said otherwise’. The Domei 
Agency quoted “well-informed quarters” as saying that Mr. Churchill’s 

was an indication of Britain’s anxiety to preserve peate in the 
Far East. Britain had consistently made attempts to prevent the 
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occurrence of a Japanese-American clash because that would mean a 
drastic curtailment of aid to Britain and at the same time endanger 
both the Far and Near Eastern supply routes. 

The Prime Minister said at a luncheon given by the Lower Tors ' 

- ofthe Diet that Japan was at the cross-roads, and must rise or fall. 
He emphasized the imperative necessity for a farther consolidation of 
national unity. 

Nov. 12.—The Domei Agency stated that “officials ana people in 

are forced to conclude that irresponsible American leaders, who 

have completely lost their reason, are to blame for the present unsatis- 

E factory state of affairs in the Pacifie. Col. Knox’s effort to show that 

the United States have been generous to Japan furnishes further 

evidence that ‘the principles of morality upheld by the Americans are, 
one-sided. . 

Nov. 14,—The Cabinet adopted a suppleméntary Budget and Bills 
calling for additional expenditure of 4,315-milljon yen, including 3,800 
million for war purposes. This brought the total extraordinary war 
expenditure appropriated for the current year to 7,754,690,000 yen. 

The Throne-Aid League of the Lower House, comprising 334 out of 
443 Members, met and pledged unstinting support to the Government, 
and adopted a motion charging hostile Hoea with doing everything 
to aid Chiang Kai-shek and with trying tb trespass on A the nation’s 
existence and prestige by means of military and economic encirclement. 

. Because of this the people bad made a death-d resolve to 
overcome the t crisis. It declared that “the ha ty attitude 
taken by the United States against Ja is beyond words”, 

The Domei Agency stated that in ‘well-informed quarters” it was 
doubted “whether President Roosevelt and the group of politicians 
around him who are so inclined towards dictatorship have grasped or 
have a clear and objective’ view of the Ponin prevailing in the 
Atlantic and Pacific’. 

Nov. 16.—The Emperor opened the Diet, and éaid he had com- 
manded his Ministers to present to it various Bills and additional 
Estimates “necessitated by be ae emergency situation”. “You 
are commanded”, he said, “‘to your ‘duties in helping to conduct 
the State affairs in a harmonious spirit, and so answer our wishes.” 

The Prime Minister, as War Minister, reported to the Diet that 
-Japanese forces were fhaking heraic efforts to destroy the Chungking 
régime and to acceleraté the establishment of the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere. Punitive forces had greatly reduced Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fighting strength, but his Army was still estimated at 
2 million, “thanks partly toa wealth of man-power and partly to 
the assistance of third Powers”. 

Despite this the Nanking Government were making great progress, 
as a result of which important materials, mcluding coal, iron ores, salt, 
and cotton, had been sufficiently secured to meet the situation arising 

_ from the British and American “‘ 

Nov. 17.—Thg Foreign Minister stated in the Diet that Japan was ~ 
now marching forward to surmount current difficulties with the unity 
of the entire nation. In the past 70 years Japan had surmounted 
national ‘rises on more than one occasion. Fortunately, the Three- 
Power Pact had been concluded, and, in little more than a year, had 


h 
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made a great contribution towards the construction of a new order in 
East Asia and Europe. The basic policy of Japan towards China 
consisted in establishing co-operation between them, and so securing 
the stability of East Asia. A basic treaty had been concluded with 
Nanking, ‘and “it is the determination of the Imperial Government to 
extend their co-operation toward the strengthening of the National 
Government in China’. Together with the successful conclusion of the 
China affair Japan, he said, took a great interest in the-region of the 
North and also in the South Seas. The Government had steadfastly 
maintained their policy of preserving security in the North, and were 
determined to prevent; by all means, not only the’ causation of factors 
likely to disturb the peace there, but also the develo ne of such a 
situation as would menace the-rights and interests of 


The Prime Minister, addressing the Diet, sald Joos wend 
her utmost towards a peaceful settlement m the Pacific which 
would safeguard the existence and prestige of the Empire and establish. 
the “new order” in East Asia, but that Britain, the United States, and 
the Dutch East Indies had taken military measurés and imposed an 
economic blockade of Japan “in which we can by no means’ acquiesce”. 

He outlined a 3-pomt programme, -on the fulfilment of which de- 
Gane the success of the negotiations now entering their last stage in 

ashington. Japan expected that (1) “Third Powers will refrain from . 
obstructing the successful ‘conclusion of the Chima affair. (2) Countries 
surrounding the Empire will not only refram from presenting a direct 
military menace to our Empire but will nullify such hostile measures 
as the economic blockade and restore normal-economic rélations with 
athe (3) The utmost efforts will be exerted to prevent an extension 

the European war and the spread of disturbances into East Asia.” 

` He expressed “sincere felicitations on their accomplishments to the 
friendly Powers, especially Germany and Italy”, and said Japan hoped 
they would “achieve success, together with our Empire, in establishing 
` a new world order based on justice”. He emphasized that “the econó- 

mic blockade between non- t countries constitutes a measure 
little Tess hostile than armed ”. In view of the uncertainty of the 
Rey in the “the Government”, he said, “are anticipating obstacles 
ig Sea CIN ah and are determined firmly to assure the existence 
pe the Empire by perfecting all kinds of preparations, lea no stone 
unturned for the purpose of vigorously executing the ris EK 
policy”. 
The Foreign Minister stated that the Washingtan negotiations had 
been going on since April. The basis of them was “peace with justice 
. through the construction of the new order in East Asia in co-operation. 
with China and other East Asiatic countries’. In these negotiations 
there was naturally a limit to their conciliatory attitude, and “‘there is 
no necessity for spending much time on them hereafter. I think that 
. an amicable conclusion is by no means impossible if the Government of 
the United. States are on the one hand genuinely sdlicitous for world . 





peace, as are the Imperial Government, and on the other hand under- 


stand Japan’s natural requirements, ‘and her position in East Asia, 
and consider the situation as it exists there in the light of realities”. 
The ‘House of Peers passed ‘a resolution that: “It is thg immutable 
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policy of the Ja apane per hd ire to settle the conflict in East Asia as early 
as possible, and to con ute much to world peace by ensuring the _ 
principle of ‘co-existence and co-prosperity’. The Governmert are 
aa not to make a Single mistake in their pursuit of the national 


a Lower House adopted unanimously the Bill authorizing the 
. additional war expenditure of 3,800 million yen. 

Nov. 18.—The House of Peers adopted the Bill. The Prime Minister 
again stated in the Diet that it was the immutable policy of the Empire 
successfully to conclude the China affair and establish the co-prosperity 
sphere, and the 3 principles he had previously outlined were ed 
to eliminate all obstacles to the prosecution of that policy; “thus”, he 
said, “we are planning to realize the ideal of H Ichiu”. The 
Government had made all the necessary preparations. 

- The Cabinet met to consider reports from Mr. Kurusu. The Domei 
Agency stated that “the first symptoms are discerned of a break 
im the deadlock with the leaders of the American Government, who now 
seem to have begun to take a serious view of the increasingly tense 
international situation”. It warned against optimism, because of the 
“rank anti-Japanese and self-righteous opinions prevalent i in American 
Government and press circles’’. 

The Lower House unanimously passed a resolution declaring that 
“the greatest obstacles to a settlement of the China hostilities are the 
actions of hostile nations led by the United States. It is clear that 
the fundamental motivating force for the present conflict between 
the Axis Powers and the British, American, and Soviet-nations is the 
inordinate desire of the United States for world hegemony”. The 
speeches and behaviour of hostile nations were becommg increasingly 
unrestrained. It went on: “There is a limit to our patience and self- 
restraint. The national policy having already been decided, preparations 
for the people to cope with the situation have also been completed.” 

It pledged all-out support to the Government, and concluded: “The 
Japanese people believe that there is no chance of rising without - 

ting this battle through. The increase in bonds and taxes g for the 
p of war.’ 

. Shimada, introducing the resolution, said: “The cancer in the 
Pacific lies in the minds of arrogant American leadets who are seeking 
for world hegemony and who are meddling even in Europe by assisting 
Britain.” They did not understand that Japan was disinterested and 
engaged in a holy war. It was Japan’s responsibility to remove this 
cancer by wielding the big knife. 

Nov, 19.—The Prime Minister told the Diet the Army and Navy 
were fully prepared for an contingencies, and harmony between the 
Coreen and the High iy Command and between the two Services was _ 
EE A The Government were to act, in 
full co-operation with the peop, in a common life and death struggle. 

The Foreign Minister, repl to a question about the Tripartite - 
Pact, said the Government would decide their attitude on the basis of. 
the situation which arose from the negotiations in Washington, adding: 


`. “I do not like to speak of a hypothetical issue.” Mt. Kurusu had been 


sent ther® when the Government decided to negotiate, but he did not 
carry any ngw instructions apart from thdt. Generally- speaking, the 
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aim of the negotiations embraced the 3 points mentioned by the 
Prime Minister. 

Aso other countries, relations with Thailand were becoming closer, 
but “influences from Britaif and other countries still remain m Thai- 
land, and these are making for movements that are unfavourable to 
Japan”. -Relations with Burma and the Dutch East Indies were far 
more unfavourable. Panama, he said, was a small country op ressed 
by a great Power, and he thought reprisals against her might have to 
be considered, but probably “a firm attitude towards the countries 
surrounding Panama is the way to bring the problem to a successful . 
issue” 

Nov. 20.—The Foreign Office announced. that it had repeated its 
stern protest to Panama against the “inhuman and i insincere maltreat- 
ment of Japanese”. - 

The Finance Minister announced in the Diet that increases in direct 
and indirect taxation were expected to yield 2,000 million yen additional 
revenue, and the primary purpose was to “ower the standard of living 
of the people as much as possible, so as to divert surplus capital to - 
industrial production”. 

Nov. 21':—The Diet closed its session after passing unanimously 
13 Government Bills, mcluding the Budget appropriations of 4,315 
million yen. The Prime Minister, after reading a essage from the 
Emperor expressing satisfaction with the Diet’s work, paid a tribute 
to the way in which it had “reflected the burning conviction of the 
people”, and said that “backed by the immutable determination of the 
people, as evidenced in this session, the Government are parae 
to redouble their efforts to cope with the situation, ane are d i 
_ to push ahead in the prosecution of the national 

e of the papers, including Nichi Nichi, called on ae Government 
to pass a new election law and hold a general election “to reflect the - 
true will of the people”. 

Reports from Singapore stated that 2 Germans and a Yugo-slav 
belonging to the German News cy in Tokyo had been arrested, 
charged with espionage, and that the German Embassy had protested, 
but without result. Also that the Tokyo office of the German State 
Railways had been raided and material giving. information about 
` Japanese war industries seized. (The normal business of the office had 
ceased for some time, and it was used for the distribution of Nazi 

‘opaganda, including films.) It was also stated that the Foreign 

had asked the German Embassy to move, because its premises 

overlooked new construction being carried out for the Ministry of- 
War and the General Staff H.Q. 

Nov. 23.—General Ando, addressing a conference of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association and business leaders, said the international . 
situation surrounding the Japanese Empire was at the point of ex- 
plosion, but “Japan must to meet the situation in such a 
manner as to gain victory without waging war. Thus she would win a 
victory over war.’ 

The Vice-President of the Board of Information, in a broadcast, 
said the Empire and people had no choice but “to charge forward 
on their way, and if we run our heads against a stone we must 
break through it”. : 
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_ The Finance Ministry announced that the géal of national savings 

had been raised to 17,000 million yen for the current year, to absorb 

new appropriations. The Mimistry of Agriculture stated that the 

rice crop was estimated at about: 554 ion koku, with 8,390,000 
carried over from 1940 (the normal consumption was 80 million koku). , 





- MANCHUKUO . a 

Nov. 19.—Japanese reports stated that a Soviet unit etrated 
the frontier 25 miles north-west of Manchuli on Nov._16, the frontier 
guards opened fire, killed one Russian, and captured 2. An energetic 
protest had been made to the Soviet Consulat Harbin on Nov. 18, 
stating that the action “had a deliberate military aim and was not 
comparable with previous frontier violations, which were due to 
errors”. ' 


MEXICO, i : : 

Nov. 19.—Conclusion of agreements with the United States and 
ending of oil dispute. (Ses U.S.A.) 
THE NETHERLANDS rn 

Nov. 18.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed Leyden 
University. , . ` 

Nov. 18.—Information reached the Government that the death rate 
among Dutch Jews sent to Austria to a concentration camp was 
50 a week. They were forced to work in the lead mimes under very 
bad conditions. 3 

Nov. 19.—Seyss-Inquart was reported to have stated at Cologne that - 
Hitler wanted to absorb the Dutch as comrades with equal rights in 
Germany’s European territory. The Dutch belonged to the same race 
as the Gamaha, but had not developed in the same way. This fault 
had to be corrected. The control of the estuaries of the Scheldt and 
Rhine must be wrested from England, and, as Holland held this 
ocean gate for the Continent, she must-be won over to the idea of the 
new order. There could be no questian of independènce or self-deter- 
mination; no State m Europe could. be completely independent. The 
territory would be common property with a jomt economic system, 
foreign policy, and defence. Equality between Germany and her vassal 
States would exist only in the field of spiritual and cultural activities. 

Nov. 20.---The Ministers of the Colonies and of Economics, Shipping, 
and Finance resigned and were succeeded by Dr. van Mook and Mr. 
Kerstebs. Both the new Ministers belonged to the Batavia Government, 
Dr. van Mook having led the delegation in the oil discussions with, 
Japan. The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the resigning Ministers 
field that they should have been consulted on all matters of Government 
policy, while he himself felt that in pursuing a determined war policy 
occasions might arise in which y decisions must be left-to him. 

Nov. 24.—Announcement rs American and Brazilian action for the 

rotection of the bauxite mines of Dutch Guiana. (See U.S.A.) The 
ime Miaister, broadcasting to the occupied territory, said the 
increasingly close co-operation between the United States, Britain, and 
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the Dutch East Indies had found a natural consequence in the protec- 
tion of their territories in the West Indies. Contingents of troops had 
been sent to Guiama, but it had been thought inadvisable to weaken 
still more the Dutch forces in Great Britain, kept in readiness for action 
in the struggle for liberation of the Mother Country. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Nov. 21.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived ih Auckland to confer with the 
. Government. 


NORWAY a : ` 

Not. 15.—Terboven returned to Oslo from a visit to the Murmansk 
front accompanied by General Rediess, German head of the police in 
Norway. 

Nov. 17.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans were offering 
through the press employment in the German Army and seeking 
recruits for all the fighting setvices. ‘Would-be officers had to become 
German citizens. ‘ 

‘The German authorities prohibited all fishing craft from going out 
between one hour before sunset and one hour after sunrise, on pain 
ef sinking at sight. 


ii ‘ 
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PANAMA . 

Nov. 10.—The Government’ declared the Spanish Minister to be 
persona nom grata owing to a statemerit he made which was “insulting” 
to the nation. - ’ 


POLAND . f 

Nov. 13.—The. Prime Minister stated (in t) that the Polish 
forces in Great Britain and the Middle East num 48,000. 

Nov. 18.—Statement by the German Governor regarding the future 
of Poland. {See Germany.) 


PORTUGAL 

Nov. 24.—More reifforcements ‘left for the Azores. 
RUMANIA . t : 

Nov. 11.— inary results of a plebiscite held on Nov. 9 for or 
against Antonescu’ rapa of collaboration with the Axis were 1,784,703 
votes for and 34 agamst, according to French reports. (The number 
entitled to vote was 3,700,000 odd.) 

Nov. 12.—The German News Agency reported that the assassin of 
Major Dohring, shot in Bucarest m January, had been condemned 
to death. 

Nov. 15.—Troops were reported (in Turkey) to have been sent to the 
Hungarian frontier, in an attempt by Antonescu to take the people's 
attention from the war losses by reviving the Transylvanian grievances. 
The killed in Russia were Sia ect ee aes teen eee 
some 50,000. 

The Gestapo staff in the country was reported to be the aget 
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anywhere outside Germany and France. Daily executions of from 5 to 
8 persons were reported for sabotage. 


SWEDEN 

Nov. 13.—The U.S. Notes to Finland of Oct. 27 and 30 were pub- 
lished im Stockholm. The first declared that the continuation of 
hostilities would affect the official and economic relations ‘between the 
U.S.A. and Finland, and said the United States held Finland respon- 
sible for not investigating the possibilities of peace after the conversa- 
tion of Aug. 18. If American supplies to the Soviet were attacked from 
Finnish territory a crisis would arise between the two countries. The 
second said the Finnish military operations were “a direct threat to 
United States security’ ’, and must be SRE if Finland wished 
to preserve America’s- support. United States defence necessi- 
tated measures which, though taken with regret, were none the 
less mevitable. . 


e 


THAILAND 

No. 15.—The Cabinet created a supreme command for national 
defence, with the Prime Minister as C.-in-C. and the Minister of Defence 
as his deputy. 

Nov. 17.—Reports reached Bangkok that some 40 French gendarmes 
in Indo-China had violated the frontier in Pharatabong province, that 
shots were exchanged, and that 4 Thai police were wounded and a 
gendarme killed. 

The Government called up Territorials between 18 and 45. 

Nov. 20.—The Japanese were reported to be asking for the right to 
use aerodromes in Bangkok and in the eastern part of the country, 
and to be ae with petrol by the local authorities. 

Nov. 21.—It was learnt that Mr. Ishii had arrived in Bangkok as 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation, the staff of which had been 
increased, and included a Naval Attaché with the rank of rear-admiral. 

The Bangkok wireless stated that the Government did not consider 
the arrival of Japanese warships in Saigon and the troop movements 
as constituting a menace to the country. 

Nov. 24.—Reports from Australia stated ‘that Thailand was 
mobilizing all her resources on a war footing. ` 


TURKEY Zz ` n : 

Noo, 13.—The Ministers of National Defence and of Cémmunications 
resignéd, and were succeeded by'General Artunkal, formerly comman- 
dant of the Istanbul military zone, and M. Engin. 

~- A Rumanian trade delegation arrived in Ankara to put into opaa: 
tion: a trade agreement signed some time previously but held up 
owing to transport difficulties. 

Nov. 15.—Papen was reported to have told a correspondent of a 
S paper in Ankara that the Russian campaign was difficult, but 
5 y will wifi. She Will, however, be exhausted and will demand 
an armistice. For this reason Germany insists on keeping Turkey 
neutral whgn mediation is required. Britain had better accept the 
armistice then because, with her territorial gains, Germany will be 
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the strongest country on the Continent. If she is forced to fight on, all 
the resources of the Continent will be gathered for the : purpose, and the 
war will continue for several years until the Reich wins’ 

In the Mediterranean Spain and Turkey would control ‘the sea, and 
Turkey would also be allotted a sphere of interest in Syria and Iran. 
The peoples of Europe would be forced to co-operate with the new 
> order; if they refused they would be starved into submission, and 
rebellion would be ruthlessly stamped out. 

-He admitted that the scorched earth policy in Russia voda rnt 
in Germany getting only 20 per cent of the Ukraine harvest in 1942 and 
it would jake several years to get the Donetz coal mines back into full 
working order. 

Nov. 17.—The German press chief Schmidt arrived in Ankara with 
6 assistants. 

Nov. 22.—Schmidt left Ankara; having failed, it was understood, to 
induce the Government to murzle the pro-British press and prevent the 
publication of British news. 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 11.—The President, in an Armistice Day broadcast, said they 
were now able, better than in the past, to measure their indebtedness 
to those who died in 1918. They now knew that those men died to 


save their country from the terrible danger of that day; they knew this - 


because they faced that danger once again. The danger m 1917 was 
real, and the sacrifice of those who died averted it. This was now 
forgotten by the people who asked the veterans of World War No. 1 
“What did it get you?” Because their armies were victorious they 
demanded why they had fought, but if they had lost “there would not 
have been a man or woman in America who would have wondered w 

the war was-fought.... We would have known why uber ey i is abn 
defending, as those alone whose liberty is lost can know it.*... Whatever 
we know, or thought, we knew a few years or months ago, we know 
now that ‘the danger of neutrality and oe and slavery to freedom- 
loving peoples can be real and terrib. e know why those men 
foogt to keep our freedom—and why the wars that saved the peoples’ 
liberties are wars worth fighting and worth winfiing, and at any price.” 

They knew now, from the fate of the French and the other con- 
quered peoples, that it was, in Hteral truth, to make the world safe for 
democracy that they took up arms in-1917. “And if, by some fault of 
ours... its safety has again been threatened, ther the obligation and 
the duty are ours. It is in our charge now ... to see to it that those 
dead shall not have died in vain. The cynics and doubters forgot that 

yaad freedom and democracy were so precious, and that. 
you did not fight to win them once, and stop hey a were the prizes 
- awarded only to those people who also kept on fighting in order to 
hold them.” 

Mr.. Welles, speaking at the tomb of President Wilgon, said: “Atany 
moment war my be forced upon us by that criminal paranoiac Hitler 
or by Ja America not to stand aloof once more from 
all effective aha tical forms of international concert “wherein our 
participation d ensure the maintenance of a peaceful world in 


- to produce all America 
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which to live safely.” In the Far East the same forces of conquest 
under a different guise were menacing the safety of all Batons border- 
ing on the Pacific. e 

CoL Knox stated at Providence that they had bean long-suff 

and patient towards Japan, but the time had come when to go ae 
would mean that their forbearance would be misunderstood: Grave 
questions were about to be decided; ‘‘the hour of decision is here’’. 
- The National Defence Mediation Board recommended the main- 
tenance of the status in a time of emergency, and thus rejected . 
the demand of the United Mine Workers’ Union for a ‘closed shop” 
in the “captive” mines. 

The two representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
on the Defence Mediation Board resigned. 

Mr. George Brandt was appar iel Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin. 

Finland’s reply to the U.S. Note. (Ses Fimland.) 

Nov. 12.—The Attorney General told the prees that the Dept. of 
Justice had- completed preparations for the control of aliens of “any 
enemy country”. He said that large groups of Japanese, chiefly from 
the West Coast, had come to the Dept. to express their concern and to 
profess their loyalty to the United States. 

The C.I.O. Labour consultant at the Office of Production Man age- 
ment resigned.: The President asked the 3 C.I.0. leaders (Messrs. 
Lewis, Murray, and Kennedy) and the heads of the 3 major steel 
companies to confer with him. 

Five brotherhoods of the railway operating employees ordered their 
350,000 members to strike progressively between Dec. 7 and 9. (They 
were demanding a wage increase of 30 per cent.) 

Mr. Hull told the press, as to Finland, that the basic issue was upon 
the question whether Finland intended to continue-fighting to s point 
at which she would become an actual partner of Germany. He said | 
he had asked M. Procope whether Finland would aid y in 
blockading British and U.S. supplies to Russia through Murmansk 
and Archangel. 

Nov. 13.—The House of Representatives, by 212 votes to 194, 
passed the Bill repealing the provisions of the Neutrality Act prohibit- 
mg the arming of merchant ships and banning voyages to the war 
zones or belligerent ports. President Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
Speaker before the vote, reminding the House that it was acting on the 
eve of crucial negotiations with the mine workers and steel companies 
and declaring that failure to pass the, Bill would ‘‘of course cause 
rejoicing in the Axjs countries” ‘and would “bolster the aggressive 
steps and intentions in Germany and in other well-known aggressor 
nations under the leadership of Hitler”. It would also affect the effort 

possibly could, for “strikes and stoppages would 
become less serious in the mind of the public”. i 

Mr. Hul also sent a letter saying he would be neglecting the respon- 
sibility of his office if he did not state that there was imperative need ` 
for the PE of the Bill Twenty-two Republicans voted for the 
Bill, an Dethocrats against it. 

The 14 unions of pon-operating railway workers rejected the 
recommengations of' The President’ s Emergency Board for the 
settlement of their wage dispute. (They had ‘asked for increases of 30 


` 
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to 34 cents an hour and 2 weeks’ holiday with pay. The Board recom- 
mended an increase of 94 cents and one week’s holiday. The noes 
numbered between 800,000 and 900,000.) ~ 

Publication of Notes of Oct. 27 and 30 to Finland. (See Sweden. 

Nov. 14.—-The Maritime Commission stated that ‘‘no large immediate 
shift” of American merchantmen to the North Atlantic route should be 
expected; the number thus used’ would be about.3 a week. The con- 
struction rate was now 3 a week, and in 1942 would be one a day. 

Col. Knox told the press that the United States was the only country 
which could supply crews for the large number of cargo ships now being 
built; Britain was already suffering from a shortage of man-power. 

The President conferred with representatives of the steel companies 
and of the United Mine Workers and told them that the defence of the 
country and of the Western Hemisphere was at stake, and the con- 
tinuance of the defence programme at to was essential. It was 
his “indisputable obligation” to see that production went on. The 

epresentatives of the companies’ and the [workers agreed to resume 
é as ae ag without stopping work. - 
15.—Mr: Kurusu, the Japanese envoy, arrived in Washington, 
and told the press that “30 long as there exists sympathy on the part 
of the American people_for Taen" he thought he still bad a fighting 
chance to make a success of his mission. Mr. Harriman left for Lisbon 
and London, and told the press that enormous supplies were going to 
Russia from England, aa well aa from the United States 
Officials of the United Mineworkers ordered nae workers in the 
“captive” mines to cease work at midnight, and threatened to call out 
all their 40,000 merhbers in the soft coal mines. This followed 2 days’ 
discussion with representatives’ of the steel companies. . 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Lewis conferred with the owners and announced late 
at night that no agreement had been reached and the es as 
would not go to work next morning. 

‘Nov. 17—The President ed the Bill revising the Neutrality Act. 
He afterwards received Mr. Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, with Mr. 
Hull t. The White House announced subsequently that the 
President was sending to Congress requests for appropriations of nearly 
$7,000 million for the Army. 

The Navy Dept. announced that a German vessel found sailing 
under U.S. colours in the South, Atlantic on Nov. 6 and stopped and 
seized had just been brought into San Juan, Puerto Rico, by warships, 
and proved to be the Odenwald, bound from Yokohama to Bordeaux 
with over 3,000 tons of rubber, motor-car tyres, and bags of rice, etc. 
When intercepted the vessel, which was using the name Willmoto, was 
A by her crew, but a, boarding prevented any serious 

done, the explosives the crew not having been 
En in rendering h er unseayorthy. 

The strike in the “captive” mines began, 53,000 men absenting 
themselves, while some 5,000 in the. West Virginia commercial soft 
coal mines struck in sympathy. 

Senator Connally, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs ‘Committee, 
introduced a Bill to permit the President to take over the plants where 
the strikes threatened delay in defence production. 

Noo. 18.—The cones of Industrial Organisations, meeting at 
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Detroit, passed unanimously a resolution supporting President Roose- 
velt’s policy of aid to Britain, Russia, and China. A message was 
received from him pointing out that “unless our freedom is ected 
from Hitlerism free trade ùnions will vanish. To protect them, our 
defence peoe ae must be all out at all times. We need guns, tanks, 
*planes, and shi thers ” He also said: ‘“The enslaved workers look to their 
American bro for the production of weapons which will make 

them free again.” ` 

Some 14,000 miners in Pennsylvania and Western Vigni stopped 
work in sympathy with the “captive” mines. - 

Nov. 19.—The Vichy Ambassador called at the State Dept. to ask 
whether a decision had been reached on his request to buy food in the 
United States. He was told that the answer must await a clarification 
of the situation in France. 

The Government signed a series of agreements with Mexico for the 
settlement of all major questions, com (1) an ent 
for the settlement of the oil question; (2) the payment by Mexico 
of $40 million in full settlement of general and agrarian ee by. 
American citizens; y an announcement that a trade agreement 

4) 


would be negotiated; an ent providing for financial aid to 
Mexico to stabilize the peso; (5) an agreement to buy silver and make 
loans for highways. 


`The oil agreement provided that each Government would appoint 
an expert to value the seized properties and-tp determine the just 
San pees to be paid. The Mexican Government would make a 

it of $9 million to be held pending the determination of the 
nae the American interests. 

President Roosevelt sent letters to the steel companies owning the 
captive mines and to the representatives of the United Mine Workers 
appealing to them either to let the matter of the closed shop remain in 

status quo for the period of national emergency, or submit it to 
“arbitration, agreeing in advance to accept the decision for the same 
period without prejudice to their rights m future. He said that work - 
must be resumed, and ‘‘for the common good, for the mamtenance of 
defence production, it is imperative that one of these alternatives be 
chosen and faithfully performed”. 

Mr. John Lewis wrote to the President saying that personally he 
rejected his estions, but that the, United e Workers could not 
formally reply before the policy committee had met on Nov. 22. The 


U.S. Steel pany to accept either alternative. 
The number of miners out in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky was ré to be 52,000, representing a reduction in output 


of 250,000 tons y. 
One of the largest steel companies shut down some of its furnaces. 
Nov. 20.—A statement issued m Washington described General 
Weygand’s removal as due to Vichy’s acquiescence in ‘‘an 
demand by eek and as permitting Germhan control over French 
authority entirel y, outside the provisions of the armistice. - American 
piy towards Ffance was accordingly being reviewed, and all plans 
or economic assistance to North Africa were suspended. 
Nov. 21..-The 35,000-ton battleship Indiana was launched, 6 months 
ahead of schedule. The production of soft coal was estimated to have 
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been reduced 50 per cent by stoppages of work in more commercial 
mines. 

Thg Secretary of State signed an agreement admitting Iceland as a 
beneficiary under the Lease-Lend Act 

Nov. 22.—Mr. Hull called a conference ‘of the British~and Chinese 
Ambassadors and the Australian and Netherlands Ministers. Lord 
Halifax said afterwards that complete harmony existed between 
the five Powers in their attitude to the Pacific problem, and the British 
Government had full confidence in Mr. Hull’s handling of affairs. 

The Chinese Ambassador said he had “no fear of anything and no 
cause for alarm”. 

The policy committee of the United Mine Workers accepted President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to submit the closed shop dispute to arbitration. 
The miners were ordered to return to work. The ident appointed 
an arbitration board of 3, with Mr. Lewis representing the mine 
workers. 

The President’s Secretary, announced that information had reached 
him that Hitler was planning a European conference to take place 
in December or January: mvitations would be restricted to the 
European Powers, excluding Great Britain. Mr. Early stated that the 
reason for the move was that “Germany is going to be forced by the 
losses in Russia and the depletion of reserves to summon such a 
conference, The idea is to dress up some high-sounding formula of 
economic rehabilitation and the restoration of independence for all 
European nations, carefully providing for leaving the door T for 
German violations later on, and for German control of all these 
Governments in practice. . 

Nov. 24.—It was aetna in Wi on that, at the request of the 
Dutch Government, the U.S. and Brazilian Governments would co- 
operate in the praia of the bauxite mines in Dutch Guiana. A 
contingent of the Army would be sent there to co-operate with the, 
Dutch forces. In normal times additional Dutch troops would have been 
sent there, but “in view of the present situation in the south-west 
Pacific it was thought inadvisable to follow that course”. The Brazilian 
Government would observe ial military vigilance on their side of 
the frontier, and would send a mission to Paramaribo to exchange 
information and concert other measures of protection. 

The statement added that the mines furnished upwards ‘of 60 per 
cent of the bauxite requirements of the United States. The contingent 
` of American troops would be withdrawn as soon as the present danger 
to the mines was removed, and, at the latest, at the conclusion of 
hostiljties. 

The Free French ita announced that President Roòsevelt had 
authorized Lease-Lend aid to General de Gaulle’s forces, on the ground 
that the territory controlled by them, was “vital to the ‘defence of the 
United States”. 


U.S.S.R. e 2 

Nov. 11.—The Council of Peoples’ Commissars appointed M. Litvinov 
Deputy Commissar of Foreign Affairs. It was announced that Sir 
Walter Monckton and M. Lozovaky taa the previous day completed. 
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their discussions on measures for closer co-operation on questions of 
interest to the Brigish Ministry of Information and the Soviet Informas 
tion Boreau. ; -° 

Nov. 13.—Ixvestia said of Mr. Chfrchill’s speech that the confidence 
of the Britisk people in final victory was based on real facts and on the 
sober evaluation of the growing forces of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
There were many indications that Hitler was trying to find ways to_ 
deceive British vigilance and offer Britain separate peace negotiations. 
The suspicious and fussy activity of German diplomats-m neutral 
countries was seen through by Mr. Churchill’s penetrating mind. His 
firm statement that Britam would not negotiate with any representative i 
of the Nazi régime in Germany dealt a heavy blow to Hitler s plans, and 
expressed the manful determination of the British people to fight 
Hitlerite Germany until complete victory. 

Nov. 14.—The Moscow radio, in a broadcast to Poland, said; “Let us 
pay tribute to the British Air Force . . . let them keep on striking at the 
accursed beasts. Glory, too, to the British sailors. They stand on guard, 
and to the fighters for freedom they bring tanks, munitions, and grain. 
We greet the British Army. We got to know it in Iran, and we will 
meet it again in Germany.’ 

Nov. 15.—The Government rejected the Japanese protest against 
the alleged floating Russian mimes in the Sea of Japan responsible, ~ 
according to the Japanese, for the loss of the Kehe Mary. : 

Nov. 18.—The Foreign Commissariat issued a communiqué ae 
Finland’s reply to the U.S. Gpvernment. It accused Finland of “blatant 
distortion and malicious fabrication’, and said her Note reached the 
acme of falsity when it stated that it was not Finland who, jointly with 
Germany, attacked the Soviet Union, and that it was not Finland who 
violated the peace treaty with the Soviet, but that the Soviet Union 
allegedly attacked Finland. ~ 


Nov. 19.—Report of frontier incident near Manchulk (See Man- 
chukwo i 


Nov. 21.—The Tass Agency stated that the Japanese report of the: 
incident on Nov. 16 did not correspond to the facts and that “no group 
of Soviet soldiers violated the Manchurian frontier”. . 

Nov. 23.—The press published photographs of a group of British 
tanks on the road to the front. M. Lozovsky stated that Germans 
would not be able to stabilize the eastern front for the winter. They 
still had some reserves, but they would soon be exhausted, as the Red 
Army did not intend to give the- Germans one minute’s rest during the 
entire winter campaign. ' Lok 

Nov. 24.—M. Kalinin, in an article in Soviet War News, said that on 
a considerable part of their territory the enemy was destroying their 
achievements of 20 years and was annihilating the people who made 
them possible. When the enemy attacked a territory, he said: “Our 
leading executives must give up thei work of building and become 
relentless destroyers of the riches we have created, lest they fall 
into the enemy’s kands.... There can beno compromise on this point, 
. ` nor the least sign of pity in destroying what has been created by our . 


own labour, . ax $ 


+ 
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YUGOSLAVIA - ‘ 
Nov. 11.—Axis Seu published in the “Yugoslav and Hun- 
aie ve the number of persons executed in the country in 

tember and October as 893. 
oo. 12.—An Italian official statement announced the release of all 
the Croat prisoners of war (2,480 in number) captured by the Italians. 

The Novo Vreme reported that over 900 “Communists” had been - 
killed in the first week of November a) fights between Serb guerrillas 
and Government troops. Apart from this some persons were executed 
by the Germans. The Mayor of Belgrade was reported to have broad- 
cast an appeal stafing that the Serb “terrorists” were trying to starve 
out Belgrade. There was no transport availablé as the result of their 
activities and food could not be brought in. Not a single bushel of 
wheat had reached the city since the harvest. 

. Nov. 15.—The Government (in London) received mformation that 
some 2,300 civilians, including boys of 16 and 17, had been shot by the 
Germans at jevae inthe past 2 weeks as reprisal for the killing 
of 26 German so 

Nov. 16. pariah reports ‘stated that the Germans wefe’ turning 
bane Yugoslav wounded out of the hospitals to maké room for some 

‘wounded from Russia. The patriot forces led by Col. 
Mibelovitch were stated to be growing daily, many -ex-regular 
soldiers joining them, including `men who deserted with their arms, 
from the force recruited by General Neditch. They had begun an 
offensive-against a series of enem garrisons throughout the country. 
The Neditch Government com ed that women teachers, girl 
students, peasant women, and housewives were hting side by side 
with the men in this “criminal spirit” revolt, which “‘imperils the 
country’s future welfare with the new European order”. 

Nov. 17.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that during Nov. 15-16 
fighting occurred at Lebane, south of Nish, in which a Serbian battalion 
wiped out a German column of 320 men sent to deal with it. 

Nov. 19.—Fighting was going on in the central and eastern parts | of 
Serbia according to reports reaching “Turkey, and regular battles had 
been fought at Kraguyevatz, Pojarevatz, and Kurushevatz. The 
regular troops began to t in earnest after negotiations between 
General Neditch and Col. ovitch had broken down owing tọ the. 
latter making the condition that the Germans should leave the country 
before he would stop fighting. 

The Germans were stated to have authorized Neditch to levy 40,000 
men, but only 4,000 Serbians could be found to jom the force-and they 
were oee by foreigners. The Germans then took matters over, and 
sent 3 divisions into the country. They also arrested and shot many 
persons as hostages, and in Belgrade thousands of men of the educated 
classes were arrested. Estimates based on German anņouncements of 
the hostages executed showed that over 5,000 tad been shot in the 
past 3 months. ` 
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Japan’s Purpose ‘in Asia 
by SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. = 
Price 1s. net 


This booklet is issued as a companion piece to Europe Under 
-Hitler, and is designed to give the ordinary reader an account of 
the position, problems, and policy of Japan in the new circumstances 
created by the war. The setting is two-fold: (a) that of the Sino- 
‘Japanese War, and (b) that of the war in Europe. But, since the 
story of Japan’s relations with China has been fully told in the new 
edition of China and Japan, the treatment mainly follows the 
title, and the Chinese factor in the Far Eastern situation only 
appears as incidéutal to the main story of Japan’s self-chosen 
mission in Asia. ` 
It describes how Japan entered the circle of Great Powers in the 
nineteenth century, estimates the part played by her own policy, 
her resources, ‘and her geographical position in giving her the title 
of a Great Power, and depicts her behaviour in the game of high 
politics during the past fifty years. In the brief historical introduc- 
tion the reasons for her choice of Great Britain as her partner jn the 
eee) apanese Alliance (1902-22) are succinctly stated; and, 
to contemporary events, the causes of Japan’s estrangement 
as reat Britain and the United States alike are examined. Her 
relations with the Soviet Union are also described. This is necessary 
in order to show how and why Japan left the company of the 
Western Democracies, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1937, and 
joined the Axis in 1940. Thereafter her recent policy in the Far 
East, both in North China and in Indo-China and Thailand, is 
briefly described; and the booklet seeks to show how her action in 
these regions is designed to make her the leading power in East 
Asia. 

„This leads to an appraisal of Japan’s purpose in the so-called 
‘Mutual Prosperity Sphere’. Her threefold aim in seeking to 
establish the ‘Sphere’ —political, economic, and strategic—is clearly 
set forth. But since the pursuit of this aim brings her to the brink 
of a greater. war in the Pacific with Britain and the United States, 
the booklet makes an appreciation of her capacity, both in her 
strength and in her vulnerability, to conduct war on this scale. Its 
final section, describes the Pacific Ocean as a theatre of war, » Bung 
a bird’s-eye view of the strategic position therein, of the U. 


States, the Soviet Union, ne Britibh—-Bs Re Ə, and Japan. 
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THE WAR INDUSTRIES OF THE BELLIGERENTS 


THE fog of war has descended more thickly over the war industries of 
the belligerents (with the exception, up to the present, of the United 
States) than over almost any other section of their war efforts. We 
have detailed knowledge of these industries only as they were at the 
time of the last censuses of production before the war—i.e. at different 
dates in different countries—though in some cases employment figures 
and indices of production enable some notion to be gained of the posi- 
tion at the outbreak of hostilities. Great alterationy have, of course, 
come about since then, but the position at the latest date for which 
data are available is of considerable interest for its own sake, and the 
broadest of the contrasts which it exhibits cannot have been so blotted 
out as to be entirely irrelevant to the situation to-day. 

In the first place, what are the war industries? Ultimately, nearly 
every industry has some contribution to make to-the war-effort, but for 
the present purpose it will be most satisfactory to consider only those 
industries which are, or are capable of being; most directly engaged in 
the actual oe of weapons of war—i.e. the metal, engineering, 
chemical, and precision-instrument industries. The industries whi 
extract raw materials, e.g. coal-mining and ore-mining or quarrying, had 
better be excluded, since to include them would upset the comparison 
between those countries which mine large quantities of these materials 
for export and those which import some of them, paying for them with 
the products of other than “war” industries. 


1, EMPLOYMENT IN. THE WAR INDUSTRIES 
The numbers-of persons.engaged in the industries concerned, even at 
- the census dates, are not easy to compare, since some countries give 
only statistics of wage-earners, while others give salaried workers and 
employers as well. A comparison in round numbers, however, may be 
made. To bring the figures reasonably up to date, a considerable amount 
of guesswork is required, though for the principal countries fairly reliable 
guides are available. The procedure adopted in compiling the numbers . 
of occupied persons in the following table was to take the results of the 
last available census, make allowance for salaried workers and em- 
ployers where only numbers of e-earners was given, and to bring 
the numbers so obtained up to 1939 by the use of statistics or indices of ° 
employment, where such existed, or, where they do not @.e. in minor 
cases) bythe use of the appropriate indices of production or the statistics 
- Š 1955 ' 
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of steel-output. Only factory workers are included, for even in Japan, 
the output of home workers is only a fairly small fraction of the total. 
~ It will be seen that the number of persons occupied in the relévant 
industries in Germany (Versailles boundaries) was over half the total 
occupied in these industries in the whole of Continental Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia. (The industries of countries omitted are of negligible 
importance compared with those included.) Moreover, the numbers 
occupied in these ‘‘war industries” in the Old Reich were considerably - 
ter than those so occupied in the British Empire, or even in the 

Gnited States. 

5 2. OUTPUT OF THE WaR INDUSTRIES ` 

It is, however, extremely misleading to take the numbers occupied 
in these industries as an index of their strength. The nature of the 
products, and the amounts of power and of capital equipment used per 
worker vary immensely from one country to another. The best com- 
parison of the production of the national industries can be made by 
taking the total net outputs, or ‘‘values added by manufacture” in them. 
This is a better index than the gross outputs (total values of products), 
since the finished products of e.g. the iron and steel industry are the 
raw materials of the engineering industry, and to add the values of 
both would invdlve an amount of double-counting which would vary 
from country to country. The total of the net outputs (i.e. values of 
output léss that of materials, etc.) of all the firms engaged in these 
industries may be obtained, in e.g. Britain, the Dominions, Germany, 
and the United States, from census of production data. For some 
other countries, e.g. Japan and Russia, there are official estimates 
which serve the purpose more or less well. For other countries, an 
estimate of net output per person engaged has been made by compari 
the general wage-levels in the industries concerned with those ruling in 
the countries for which net outputs are more directly known. e 
resulting figures have been converted into sterling (not always at the 
official rate of exchange, but at the rate which seemed appropriate to 
the comparison of the values of the goods concerned), converted to 
British 1939 prices and corrected for the changes in employment 
between the date of the census and 1939 where necessary. An allowance 
has been made for technical progress between the census and 1939 at 
the rate (except in the case of Russia and Japan, where a higher rate 
was assumed) of l4 per cent year. 

The show that the Old Reich’s war industry had an even 

ter ee over that of the remainder of the Continent 

lexeladi ussia) than is indicated by the comparison of numbers 
occupied, being responsible for some 64 per cent of European output. 
The output of Continental Europe (except Russia), on the other hand, 
was little greater than that of the United States, notwithstanding that 
it had more than twice as many people occupied in the industries con- 
cerned. The ratio of British Empire to Continental European war 
industry, according either to net output or to numbers engaged, was 
about 43-45 per cent, while the Russian output (which is extremely 
difficult to estimate) was probably of the same order of itude as 
that of the United Kingdom, and the Japanese output, also difficult to 
assess, was peghaps a quarter as great. : 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO “WAR INDUSTRY” . 





s 
z Metal, Enginsoring, Chemical, and 2 
C or Arsa Precision Insirwteni Indusiries, 1990 | Sissl-mahing 


~ (with of lasi - —— Capodiy 
Consus of Persons | Net Valus of | Net Output 1 
Production available) Occupied Output per Occupied (million matric 
Porson tons 
: 4) 

















(thousands) | (milhon £) 
Germany (Old Reich) 5 
1 4,980 1,760 350 24 

Austria (1930) 250 70 280 1 
Czechoslovakia (1930) 550 (154 280 3 
Poland "(1 z 300 75 250 2 
Franco (1931 1,200 320 275 10 
Netherlands (1930) 200 280 | a 
Belgium (1 400 112 280 4 
Denmark (1 80 4 300 ee 
Norway (1 48 9 250 — 
Finland (1 38 '8 200 e 

uxembourg (1935) 8 2 275 3 
Italy (1927) 800 160 200 3 
Total Enemy Terri- ; 
tory (Europe) 8,852 | 2,740 310 50 
Japan (1930) - 1,000* | a | 2008 7 
Enemy Total 9,852 , | 2% | 288 67 
United m (1935)/ 2,750 900 325 14 
Canada (1 1 117 815 2 
Australia (1 220 63 290 1 
S. Africa (1 150 45 300 i 
New Zealand (19368) 25 8 320 — 
India (1931) 600* 36* 60* 1 
Total Empire 3,935 1,189 | 287 | 18} 
United States (1937) * 4,000t 2, 600+ 80 
U S.S.R. (i804) 3,200" soot 250* 19 
Allied Total 11,135 4,369 | 383 117} 

* Roughly + 1837 


Ft is obviously necessary to interpret these figures, referring to the 
year 1939, with the greatest care the first place, they do not, of 
course, reflect outputs of actual war-materials, since the industries con- 
cerned were mobilized for war in widely different degrees. Second a ae , they 
do not reflect accurately the capacities of the industries concern 
in 1939. The German industry, for instance, as it then existed, was 
working far nearer to full capacity than the corresponding industries of 
Britain, or still more, of the United States. American war industry 
(in the wide sense in which the teri is used here) prebably had some- 
thing like 30 per oent of its capacity unoccupied even in 1937, to which 

the above figures for it ie Ue activity in 1939 was on an even 
ower level). Thirdly, the comparison should not be appfied to the 
present situation wi out further important PERRAS for a highly- 
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developed war industry is capable of expanding at a rate which depends 

upon the flexibility of its machme-tool section, on its reserves of skilled 

- labour, and upon the particular conditions ruling in whichever 8f the 
numerous possible branches of «activity is found to be the limiting 
“bottleneck”, The com n to-day would certainly be more favour- 
able to Britain and the United States than that made for 1939, but it is 
impossible to speak with quantitative accuracy in this matter. As a 
matter of interest, the steel- capactty of each country in 1939 
has been roughly estimated and added to the table. It is not, however, . 
suggested that this capacity i is by any means the factor most likely to 
constitute the “bottleneck”’ limiting expansion in even the majority of 
cases—it will serve simply to confirm and to qualify the _ comparisons” 
provided by the statistics of net output. 

The two main points which emerge most clearly from comparisons 
of this kind, however they are made, aré the immense potential superior- 
ity of the resources of Britain, Russia, and the United States combined 

` to those available to the enemy, and the very inferior relation in which 
each of the democratic powers singly (except the United States) stands 
to him. The facts-of g phy place difficulties in the way of combin- 
ing those resources for the d defeat of Germany which go some way to 
cancel their jority, so that no complacency, at the present stage 
of the war co val eared be justified, but there is no lack of assurance 
that, given a really full effort by the democratic nations, the balance 
of power in their favour must ultimately prove irresistible. 





-A. J. B. 


FINLAND AND THE CLAIM TO EASTERN . 
` KARELIA . 


THE boundaries of Finland, until the adjustment after the Russo- 
Finnish War of the winter of 1939-40, were approximately those of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland under the Tsars. The most important 
modification made by thẹ Peace of Dorpat which ended the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and Finland in 1920 was the inclusion in 
Finland of the district of Petsamo, giving Finland an ice-free port on 
the Arctic., Under the Peace concluded at Moscow on March 12, 1940, 
after the ‘ ‘Avinter War”, the Soviets evacuated the Petsamo area, but 
Finland lost the Rybachi peninsula, land in the north around Mayka- 
järvi and Kuolajärvi, and the Russians obtained the right to build a 
railway ftom Kandalaksha on the Murmansk railway (and on an inlet 
of the White Sea) to Kemijarvi, providing eventually for a short route 
from Russia to Sweden. More important gtill, she lost the whole of the 
Karelian peninsula between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga with 
her greatest port Viipuri and much of her industry; the Hangd penin- 
sula and neighbouring islands were lèased for the use of Soviet air 
and military forçes. Important- -transit rights were secured in the 
Petsamo area. 

The declared object of Finland’s participation in the present war is to 
secure the*resumption of the 1920 frontiers, and it is now clear that 
_ when the U.Q Government made their move in August she might have 
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secured some diplomatic support for some frontier revision, but hẹr 
troops are fighting beyond these frontiers in support of her German 
ally.¢Field Marshal erheim declared in an Örder of the Day of 
Sept. 4 that the old frontier on the Karelian Isthmus had been reached, 
but that further endurance was required. As early as July 10 he had 
repeated in an Order of the Day his slogan of 1918 that he would not 
sheath the sword until Finland Se East Karelia were free, and he now 
prayed for the fulfilment of that promise to the Karelian ‘people. The 
maclusion by Mannerheim of the conquest of Eastern Karelia, which 
had never been part of Finland, although a large proportion of its 
inhabitants who are Karelians speak a Finnish dialect and are closely 
akm to the Finns, was not generally accepted. M. Tanner, formerly 
Foreign Minister and now Minister of Trade and Commerce, was at pai 

to point out on Aug. 1 that it was only the personal view of the 
Marshal, and in an address at Viipuri (reported in the Swedish papers of 
Sept. 15), he said the war was solely one of defence, aiming at the 
creation of safe frontiers and a permanent pers | though it would be 
impolitic at the moment to say where the Finnish Army proposed to 
stay its advance. Many spokesmen insisted on the necessity of strategic 
frontiers, without defining them. 

The British Note to Finland, the text of which was published on 
Sept. 27,5 made the distinction clear. Great Britain was bound to 
consider Finland a member of the Axis while she was carrying on an 
aggressive war on Soviet territory, but would welcome consideration of 
„an early resumption of diplomatic relations (broken off on Finnish 
“initiative on July 29), provided that Finland evacuated all territories 
beyond the 1939 frontiers. Probably Finland, with German troops on 
her soil, was not a free agent; in any case, the reply transmitted to 
London on Oct. 7 maintained that Finland must occupy aerodromes 
and other bases in Soviet territory in self-defence. A similar warning 
from Washington was equally unsuccessful. Mr. Cordell Hull, speaking 
on Nov. 3 on the subject of this warning, said that on Aug. 18 he had 
told the Finnish Minister that the Soviet Union were prepared to 
discuss peace terms on a basis of territorial compensation to Finland.’ 
The American point of view was sunimed up in the question “whether 
Finland would be content with recovering Ee territory, or would” g? 
farther, thus projecting herself on the adeo of Hitler in the pe war 
The answer to that was given in a Note handed to American 
Minister in Helsinki on Nov. 16.° It was stated that the granting oi 
leaye to Finnish troops, made possible by lessening pressure o. 
front, had begun. On Nov. 22 reports of Finnish- United States talks for 
the conclusion of an armistice were denied, and three days later the 
Finnish Foreign Minister attended the Conference called in Berlin, and 
signed the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Meanwhile, opinion on the Karelian question appeared to be harden- 
ing. At the special parliamentary session in Helsinki on Nov. 29 even 
the Social Democrats maintained that it would be “inhuman and con- 
trary to national feeling if we forget the rôle of the Finnish nation 


1 See the Bulletin of Oct. 4, p. 1313 

* For a memo. of the conversations see the Bullstin of Nov. 15, _ under date 
Nov. 7, p. 1901 

Seo the Bulletin of Nov. 28, pp 1928-9. 
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in East Karelia, which is awaiting its liberation from centuries of op- 
ession and darkness”. The Fascist group of course went much 
arther. - 

Eastern Karelia, the S.S. Karelian Republic, is a huge forest country, 
stretching from Lake Ladoga to the White Sea, sparsely inhabited by 
Karelian peasants, woodworkers, and fishermen, and by a consider- 
able Russian population. The Karelians, as already stated, speak a 
Finnish dialect; in religion they are Orthodox, thus differing from their 
Finnish brothers over the border. In 1918, after Finland had-broken free 
from Russia, Fast Karelians suggested union with Finland, and the situ- 
ation was complicated by the presence of a British army supporting the 


White Russians from Murmansk. In October, 1919 that force was with-- 


drawn. At the Peace of Dorpat, concluded between the Soviet Union 
and Finland, the Soviets agreed to cede the frontier districts of Repola 
and Porajarvi, which had been in Finnish hands for about a year, and 
agreed to respect the autonomy of East Karelia. The Karelians revolted 
in 1921-22. The revolt was suppressed, and the East Karelians ap- 
pealed to the League for an interpretation of the terms of the treaty. 


But, as the Soviet Union was’ not a League Member, and might not: 


respect any decision reached, the appeal was unsuccessful. 

ccording to Soviet statistics of 1934 the S.S. Karelian Republic had 
a population of 380,000, of whom (in 1932) 38 per cent were Karelians 
and 59 per cent Russians. The Russians are concentrated mainly 
around Lake Onega and in the town of Petrosavodsk. After the ‘“Win- 
ter War” the newly conquered portions of Finland were added, and the 
country became the 12th Soviet Republic—the Karelo-Finnish S.S. 
Republic. At a meeting in the north, at Vuokkiniomi, a conference of 
Karelians was held declaring for union with Finland, and on July 20 
the Socialist President of the Finnish Parliament declared that “quietly 
and realistically we are shdping out of something that belongs to us 
from its own nature and whose frontiers are those of our race, a country 
that is indeed larger than our previous territory but solely belonging to 
the Finns”. 

It is difficult to see how aspirations of this kind could be realized 
except by the complete defeat of Russia, for through East Karelia 
- run two of Russia’s “life-lines’’, the railway from Leningrad to the 
Arctic ice-free port of Murmansk, and the Stalin Canal, which by link- 
ing the lakes ae and Onega, and Onega with the White Sea at 
Soroka on the Murmansk railway, provides supplementary water com- 
munication. M. B. 


JAPAN ENTERS THE WAR: 
STATEMENTS IN WASHINGTON, TOKYO AND LONDON 
THE following are the main points in the developments of Sunday 
and Monday, Dec. 7 and 8, following the Japanese attacks on Hawaii 
and other United States islands and outposts in the Pacific. 
“In the United States 


On Dec. 7 the White House announced that Japanese air attacks had 
been made that morning on bases in Hawaii, including Pearl Harbour 


ye » 
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and all naval and military activities on the Island of Oahu, and a few 
minutes later announced a secorid attack, on Army and Navy bases in 
Manilą. At 3.22 p.m. it was announced that an army transport carrying 
` lumber had been torpedoed 1,300 miles west of San Francisco, and that 

A ree out distress signals from some 700 miles west 
of San F: 

The ‘White House stated that the attacks on Hawaii and Manila 
took place at 3.20 p.m. American time, i.e. 8.10 a.m. local time (or 
7.40 p.m. British summer time). Unofficial reports stated that 150 
aircraft bombed Pearl Harbour, and at least 2 bombers dropped bombs 
on Honolulu city some time after 7 am. A naval engagement was 
ea to be in progress off Honolulu. 

e statement a quoted the Commander of the Forces im 
Hawaii as reporti vy damage sustained and probably heavy loss 
of life, and broad rts stated that 350 men were killed by a 
of ie, and rat repo d, an Air Corps post on Oahu Island. 

The President ordered the mobilization of all military personnel. 
His Secretary, announcing this, stated that, as far as was known, the 
attacks-were “made wholly without warning when both nations were at 
peace, and were delivered within an hour-or so of the time that the 
Japanese Ambassadors had gone to the State Department to hand to 
the Secretary of State Japan’s reply to Mr. Hull’s Note of Nov. 26”. 

On Dec. 8th the President ad R, saying that on the 
previous day, ‘‘a date which will live in infamy, the United States of 
America was suddenly and deliberately attack: by naval and air forces 
of the Em see of Japan. The United States was at peace with that 
nation, and, at the solicitation of Japan, was still in conversation with 
its Government and its Emperor looking towards the maintenance of 
pas in the Pacific. Indeed, one hour after Japanese uadrons 

commenced bombing in the American island of Oahu ed ese 
Ambassador . . . delivered to our Secretary of State a formal reply to a 
recent American message and, while this reply stated that it seared 
useless to continue the existing diplomatic negotiations, it contained 
no threat or hint of war or of armed attack. 

“It will be recordetl that the distance af Hawaii aloes k makes it 
obvious that the attack was deliberately planned many days or even 
weeks ago. During the intervening time the Japanese Government has 
deliberately sought to deceive the United States by false statements 
and expressions of hope for continued 

He went on to announce that at the Hawaiian island severe- damage 
had been done to naval and military forces and many American lives 
lost. Malaya, Hong-kong, Guam, the Philippmes, Wake, and Midway 
Islands had also beer attacked. 

As Commander-in-Chief he had ‘directed that all measures be taken 
for defence, “but always”, he added, “will our whole nation remember 
the character of the onslaught against us. No matter how long it may 
take us to overcome Paa TEET invasion the American people 
in their righteous might will win through to absolute victory”. Not only 
this, but they would make it very certain that this orm of treachery 
should never again endanger them 

He concluded by asking Congress to declare that a state of war had 
existed since the attack the previous day. 
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Within a few minutes the Senate passed the war resolution by 82 
votes to nil, and the House of Representatives by 388 votes to one (a 
Republican pacifist). The President signed the war resolution ¢n the 


evening. a 
In Japan 
On Dec. 7th Imperial H.Q. announted -that Tami had entered into 
a state of war with Britain and the United States in the Western 


` Pacific as from dawn. - 


The next day an Imperial TTE E E was on the 
-United States and the British Empire, and stating that the entire 
nation would mobilize its total strength so that nothing should mis- 
carry in the attainment of these aims. 

“To cultivate friendship among the nations and fo enjoy prosperity 
in common with all nations,” it declared, “has always been a guiding 
principle of our Empire’s foreign pe: It has been truly unavoidable 
and far from our wishes that our Empire has tow been brought to cross “ 
swords with America and Britain.” 

It accuset the two countries of supporting Chiang Kai-shek owing to 
“their inordinate ambition to dominate the Orient”, of i increasing their 
military tions on all sides of the Japanese Empire ‘ ‘to challenge 

us’, and o obstructing Japan’s commerce, even directly severing 
economic relations, ‘“thenacing gravely the existence of our Empire”. 

“Patiently have we waited and long have we endured,” it went on, 

“in the hope that our Government might retrieve the situation in 
peace. But our adversaries . . . have unduly delayed a settlement, and 
in the’ meatitime have intensified economic and political 
As this trend of affairs would endanger the very existence of the nation 
the Empire had no other.recourse but to appeal to arms and to crush 
every obstacle in its path. 

The Prime Minister issued a warning that the time had come for the 
people to sacrifice everything, and that they would have to reckon 
with a long war. 


In Great Britain J 


On Dec. 8th the Prime Minister addressed a special meeting of Parlia- 
ment and recalled that on.Nov. 10 he had pledged the word of Great 
Britain that should the United States be involved in war with Japan 
the British declaration of war would follow at once. He had accord- 
ingly spoken to President Roosevelt on the phone the previous evening 
` to arrange the timing of their respective declarations. However, it 
soon appeared that British territory in Malaya had been attacked, and 
later it was announced that the U see High Command—a curious 
form: not the Imperial: Japanese Government—had declared that a 
sťate of war existed with Great Britain and the United States. There 
was-thus no need to wait for the declaration by the U.S. Congress, and 
the Cabinet, which had just met, at 12.30 p.m. therefore authorized the 
immediate declaration of war. 

A communicatidn was dispatched to the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires 
at 1 p.m. stating that in view of the wanton and unprovoked attacks 

on Malaya, toni and Hong-kong committed in flagrant violation 


of internationa law and Pr NY of Article 1 of the Third Hague 
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ees relating to the opening of hostilities the Ambassador at 

Tokyo had Been instructed to inform the Japanese Government that a 
state bf war existed. Home Office measures against Japanese nationals 
had been set in motion at 10.45 the previous evening. 

_ The Netherlands Government at once decided to declare war on 
Japan. As for Siam, he did not yet know, he said, what part she would 
be called on to play, but meanwhile, just before Japan had gone to war 
with her by, landing troops at Singora he had sent the fhai Prim 
Minister early on the morning of Dec. 7 a message reading: “There is 
a possibility of imminent Japanese invasion of your country. ,If you 
are attacked defend yourselves. The preservation of the w. ole inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Thailand is a British interest, and we 
shall regard attack on you-as attack upon ourselves.”’ 

He drew attention to the fact that every aen of calculated 
and chardcteristic Japanese employed against the 
United States. The two envoys were eee Abe rolong their mission in 
order to keep Caveat going while a bea attack was pene 
doen to be made before a declaration of war could be deliver 

e President’s appeal to the Emperor had received only this base and 
brutal reply. Now that the issue was joined in the most direct manner 
it only remained for the two great democracies to face their task with 
whatever strength God might give them. They might hold themselves 

very fortunate, and “I think we may rate our affairs not wholly ill- 
guided”, he said, that they were not attacked alone by Japan in the 
period of weakness after Dunkirk. So precarious and narrow was the 
margin upon which they lived that they had not dared to express the 
sympathy they had all along felt for the heroic Lisi ple of China, and had 
even been forced, for a short time, to agree to the Burma Road. 
They had now been able to reverse that policy, and and he had cabled to 
Chiang Kai-shek the previous evening assuring him that henceforth 
they would face the common foe together. 

He concluded by emphasizing that they must not underrate the 
gravity of the new dangers they had to meet. 


Far particulars of the hostilities see the Military Operations ard the 
Chronology under Malaya and Philippine Islands. 

Appended is a list of recent articles in the Bullsiin dealing with the 
countries now drawn into the war, especially as regards their 
economic strength, war potential and strategic positions. 


The Military Strength of the United States _ Vol. XVII No. 16 
‘United States Defences in the Pacific (with map) ewes No. 20 
Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad (with map) ae No. 21 
Japan’s Economic Strength and Weakness » AVITINO. 5 
Thailand, Indo-China, and Japan’s South Sea Policy 
(with map) » » No5 
Japan’s Economic Strength and Weakness (Note) - „o ,, No. 6 
The Thailand-Indo-China Settlement (N ar » oo» No6 
Naval and Air Bases in the Pacific (with map) er» ww No. 6 
Japan’s Co-prosperity Sp here » w» No. 9 
Latin America: 1. Defence (with map) i 
2. Economic Problems and Western ° 


Hemisphere Defence ne s No 7 


a 
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Financing of the United States Defence Programme Vol. XVIII No. 4 


United States Atlantic Defence (with map) iL abe o. 10 
The Philippines in Transition (with map) ie o. 17 
American Aircraft Production » » No. 2t 
Netherlands India and Defence in the Pacific (with 

map) » n No. 22 
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‘OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 


German raids over Great Britain at night were: Nov. 24, East hai 
some damage and casualties, 1 raider destroyed; Nov. 26, 1 raider 
destroyed; Nov. 28, south-west England and Wales; Nov. 30; south- 
west England by one raider, no damage; Dec. 1, south-west coast town, 
some casualties, one raider destroyed; Dec. 2, south-west England, slight 
damage and no casualties, 2 raiders destroyed; Dec. 7, coastal areas of 
east and south-west England, some damage and few casualties. 

Day raids were made (Nov. 30) on north-east Scotland, one raider, a 
few casualties; oyer northern Ireland (Nov. 29), no casualties or 
damage; on Dec. 8 on a northern Scottish island, one person killed.: 

British raids on Germany, Occupied Territories, and surrounding 
waters: The targets during the day on Nov. 25 were Marck aerodrome 
near Calais, and Morlaix. From night patrol (Nov. 24) over North Sea 
2 aircraft missing. On night of Nov. 25 Brest and’ Cherbourg heavily 
bombed, without loss, but one aircraft missing from Coastal Command 
operations against enemy shipping. On Nov. 26, at night, Emden and 
Ostend, one aircraft missing, and in day operations (Nov. A 2 supply 
ships, 2 flak ships and 2 enemy fighters were destroyed, and and 
Boulogne bombed, with the loss in all of 3 fighters. On night of Nov. 27 

_ Düsseldorf, Ostend, and Low Countries aerodromes, one aircraft missing. 
Day operations on Nov. 27 included sweeps over Norwegian and Dutch 
coasts. On the night of Nov. 30 heavy attacks où Hamburg, Emden, 
Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, and Lübeck; mines laid in enem 
waters; attacks on shipping off Dutch coast, with many hits aand 
British aircraft losses 20, crew of one bomber saved. On night of Dec. 1 
docks at Kristiansund bombed. In the day, Dec. 2, attacks on shipping 
off Norwegian coast, and at night targets in France; 3 aircraft missing., 
On Dec. 4 one supply ship set on fire, and several other ships in convoy’ 
bombed off Norwegian coast. From successful raids on shipping on the 
night of Dec. 4 and during the day on Dec. 5, Dec. 6, and Dec. 7, 7 
fighters were missing; one German raider brought down off Plymouth. 
On night of Dec. 7 strong forces attacked Aachen, and docks at French 
ports; 4 aircraft missing, and one enemy bomber destroyed. In a sweep 
over northern France on Dec. 8 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed and 
10 fighters missixy. 

The Admiralty reported on Nov. 29 the te in Arctic waters by 
the submagine Tigris of 5 enemy supply ships and damage to another. 
Trident had sunk 3 transport and supply ships, and left 4 seriously 
damaged, probably lost; 2 of these ships full of troops, A merchant 
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ship, believed to be a German raider, was sunk in the South Atlantic by 
the crpiser Devonshire on Nov. 22, and a commerce raider of 10,000 
tons in the same area by the Dorsetshire. The Admiralty also reported 
the destruction of a Heinkel bomber off the east coast in the night of 
Dec. 1 by the destroyer ee a 

A small British patrol landed on the Normandy coast on night of 
Nov. 23, returning with only one slight casualty. The Germans ag ee ‘ 
this incident sas “an attempted British landing repulsed with heavy 


losses” 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Belated news of the heroic defence put up by the 5th South African 
Brigade south of Sidi Rezegh on Sunday, Nov. 23, reached England on 
Nov. 28. They were attacked by German tanks and infantry in the 
morning, and beat them off, and again in the afternoon by a force of 70 
German tanks, when they fought until their ammunition was exhausted. 
They were being rounded up as prisoners when some British tanks broke 
through and enabled many to make their escape. 

A statement on the battle around Sidi Rezegh was issued from Cairo 
G.H.Q. on Nov, 25, and said that on both sides fighting had been very 
heavy; poe had been given and regained only after bitter fighting, jn 
whi main object had been the destruction of opposing armoured 
units. Tank ties had been heavy on both sides. Reinforcements 
which had reached the area on Nov. 23 were taking part. The 
communiqué issued on Nov. 26 indicated that the Germans had also 
brought up reinforcements to the main battlefield, while British arm- 

D forces were rapidly ee after 5 days’ continuous fight- 
ing, to resume o tions around Sidi Rezegh. 
the meantime New Zealand and British troops were continuing 
their advance (begun on Nov. 22) along the Trigh Capuzzo towards 
Tobruk, not without strong opposition, while the Tobruk garrison went’ 
out eastwards to meet them. - 

On Nov. 26 the enemy made a substantial raid from Gabr Salah east- 
ward across the Egyptian frontier south of Sidi Omar. They lost about 
one-third of their estimated strength in tanks, and British columns were 
detailed to deal with them. At the same time British, South African, 
and Indian troops moved south-west and captured Jalo. 

During the night of Nov. 25 (Tuesday night) New Zealand forces, 
supported by British tank formations, recaptured Sidi Rezegh (this key 
position was taken and lost) and occupied Bir-el-Hamed, and, after 
stiff fighting throughout Wednesday force from Tobruk joined 
hands with the New Zealand and other forces on the morning of the 27th | 
at Ed Duda. ed : ` 
. On the 28th, Friday, G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the German raiding 
column which had attacked the frontier in conjunction with forces 
from other positions on the tian frontier.had moved westward, 
hoping to join the main enemy forces operating west of Sidi Rezegh. 
After a temporary lull on Sa y morning, the 20th, Battle was joined 
at midday, when the remaining strength of 2 German armoured divi- 
sions, with the Italian armoured division in suppert, made ag attempt 
to break through the British and New Zealand forces in the area Sidi 
Rezegh-Bir-EF-Hamid. While this battle was going on British patrols 
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„penetrated to the coast farther west, between Jedabia and Benghazi. 


By Monday, Dec. 1, the battle had resolved itself into three main 
areas: the main front south-east of Tobruk; the frontier area between 
Halfaya and Sidi Omar; and Jalo m the south-west. Intensive fighting 
continued throughout the day on the Ed Duda-Sidi Rezegh-Bir Hamed 
front, and the Italian Ariete division on the east suffered the loss of 
about half its tanks and fled northwards, pursued by British armoured 
columns. In the afternoon German infantry with tank gupport again 
attacked British positions around Sidi Rezegh, penetrated the British 
and New Zealand positions, and secured a junction with other German 
forces. Thus the Gefmans had succeeded in breaking through the 
British Corridor and`again isolating Tobruk, while they again occupied 


Sidi ee ~ ‘ . 

While this set-back was taking place on the main front Indian troops 
were mopping up enemy frontier positions and recaptured Libyan 
Omar 


Continued fighting was reported on the following days, but not on the 
same violent scale, partly because of exhaustion, but also because of. 
unfavourable weather. On Dec. 5 Cairo G.H.Q. reported that on Thurs- 
day, the 4th, the enemy resumed the attack`on Ed Duda, south-east of 
, Tobruk; two attacks were driven off, with severe casualties; the: third ` 
made some ground, much of which was regained in a counter-attack. 
Indian infantry successfully attacked enemy positions near Bir el ‘Gobi, 
_ and New Zealanders gained a success west of Menastir. ~ - 

On Sunday, Dec. 7, G.H.Q. reported continued activity on the main 
front, apparently in preparation for a new battle, and successful mop- 
ping up im the frontier, coastal, and other areas. No general figures of 

osses in tanks, guns, etc.; were available, but it was stated that prisoners 
of war who had reached the rear numbered over 3,000 Italians and 
2,000 Germans. In one of the forward areas theré were another 1,000 
-Germans and 1,500 Italians. In addition there were many prisoners in 
the forward areas and on the lines of communications still uncounted. 

On Monday, Dec. 8, Cairo reported that throughout the whole battle 
area British pressure was steadily increasing. In the attack about 
midnight on Saturday west of Bir el Gobi on an enemy force of about 30 
tanks and 500 motor vehicles the enemy was forced to withdraw. 
Cleaning up operations had cleared the Sidi Rezegh area of the Germans, 

18 modern.German tanks and much equipmetrt having been abandoned 
by the enemy. Patrols of the 11th Wasi again established contact 
with the troops operating from Tobruk. 

It followed that To was no longér isolated, and the coastal area 
from Tobruk to the Egyptian frontier was now clear of enemy troops 
` except for a small force at Bardia. On the Egyptian frontier Halfaya 

and perhaps Sollum were still in enemy hands, with one strong point 
farthér south. ; Se ; 

During the period under review the last Italian stronghold in 
Abyssinia, Gondar, surrendered unconditionally on Nov. 27. It is 
stated that, although Highlanders, Indians, Sudanese, South Africans, 
West Africans, Free French, and Ethiopian patriots took part in the 
operations in the mountainous country around Gondar, the main share 
in the battle fell to the East African native troops and armoured cars 
and the Patyiots. Nairobi G.H.Q. announced ‘on Dec. 2 that prisoners 
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were about 11,500 Italians and 12,000 native troops. The British 
force was approximately 10,000 only, and, as soon as the season per- 
mittedsthe attack to be made the operation was concluded in 14 days’ 


preliminary fighting and one day’s assault. 
Throughout cov tions m Cyrenaica constant support to the 
troops was given e RAF. and the Navy. In Cyrenaica the R.A.F. 


no longer had th the Te superiority iņ the air which they had in the 
earlier stages of the cam , as the Luftwaffe had obviously received 
reinforcements. The RAB F. regularly raided enemy transport, camps, 
tank concentrations, supply bases at Tripoli, Benghazi, and elsewhere, 
and airfields. Supply bases in Italy were also raided, and transports 
and other ships were sunk in the Mediterranean. . 

The Admiralty reported the sinking of 2 laden supply ships in the 
Central Mediterranean on Nov. 24;.the sinking, on Dec. 1, of ihe e supply 
ship Adriatico, the laden tanker M aniovent, and the escorting destroyer 
Alvise da Mosto. One British casualty wae potee on the same day, 
-the loss of the Australian sloop Parramatta e escorting a convoy; of 


her a on of 161, 141 were missing. 
real Government reported the torpedoing (Nov. 1) of a laden 
supply ship off Heraklion by the submarine Glaskos. 
e R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Naples on the night of Nov. 27, 

and on railways at San Giovanni on Dec. 4. They also reported hits'on a 
liner and an escorting destroyer in the Central Mediterranean on Nov. 
26; the setting on fire of a large cargo ship on Nov. 29; an enemy tanker 
of 7,000 tons hit (Dec. 1) and the vessel abandoned, it and its escorting 
destroyer being later sunk by warships; and on the night of Nov. 29 heavy 
attacks on Naples. Malta had its 1,000th alert on Nov. 30, but the 
raider did not cross the coast. 

The Italians claimed many successes, including the destruction of 3 
submarines (Nov. 27), and a cruiser hit by torpedo (Nov. 30). 

R.A.F. losses from the various operations. in Libya and in the 
Mediterranean between Nov. 25 and Dec. 8 inclusive amounted to 
61 aircraft. e 


© GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Dii and Northern Front. The Leningrad garrison continued" 
their offensive action; Pravda reported the capture of a German post by 
assault on Nov. 27. The paper declared (Nov. 2) that after 3 days’ 
fighting the former Russian defence line in one sector had been recap- 
tured and 2,500 Germans killed, while at the same time (and in sub- 
sequent days) the Germans were reporting that attempts to break out 
from Leningrad had been repulsed. The Germans also reported attacks 
on Russian troops on the ice on Lake Ladoga and continued destruction 
of the railway east of Tikhvin; also the bom bing of 

In the Baltic the Germans claimed the sinking of 2 Russian warships + 
by mines on Nov. 26, and the Finnish Agency reported on Dec. 3 
that the evacuation of Hangd by the Soviets begun. On the 
Karelan front the Moscow wireless claimed (Nov. 28) that the Germans 
and, Finns had lost 8,000 men in 10 days im trying tò capture Leuki 
station on the Murmansk rdilway, and ‘that S.S: erits hed lost half 
their strength. The Finns had let heavily in trying to captuso | Uhtua, 
farther south. 


e 
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-The Russians admitted on Nov. 30 that Tikhvin, on the Leningrad- 
Vologda railway, had been lost some days before, but on Dec. 8 they 
were able to claim that they had practically surrounded the “town, 
and had good hopes of reopening the abandoned section of the rdilway. 

The Moscow Front. On Nov. 25 the Russians reported fierce fighting 
in the Volokolamsk and Stalinogorsk sectors. The heaviest pressure 
on Moscow was from the north-west in the neighbourhoods of Klin 
and Volokolamsk, on the railways converging on Moscow. At the same 
time a fierce new onslaught was developing at Tula. The Moscow radio 








declared that the Germans had thrown into the battle for Moscow half | 


their tank divisions and were in a numerical superiority. The position 
at the various approaches to Moscow remained serious on the following 
days, especially at Tula, threatened from various directions. The 
claims of the military spokesman in Berlin (Nov. 27) that Klin had- 
been captured was not substantiated. The Russians recorded heavy 
destruction of men and material by their air force. Among the signs 
that the defence was beginning to regain the initiative wêre Pravda 
statement that on Thursday, Nov. 27, after heavy artillery ee 
tion, the Russians had launched an assault in many parts of the 
Kalinin sector; their troops drove wedges into the enemy lines, and re- 
occupied villages, some of which had been fortified by the Germans 
Other important counter-strokes were launched in the Tula area. Few 
particulars were given in the official communiqguds, though the Russian 
communiqué stated at midnight on Monday, Dec. 1, that violent enemy 
attacks had been repulsed with heavy losses to the enemy. Rain was 
reported on the Moscow front on Dec. 2, and apparently increased the 
German difficulties. A dispatch dated Dec. 3 from Kuibysher to The 
Times, stated that in the Volokolamsk sector, where the danger was 
still acute, the Russians were offermg strong resistance; British tanks 
were being used in that sector. The German High Command on ‘the 
same day announced (apparently referring to the centre) that their 
troops, supported by tariks and Stuka dive-bombers, had gained ground 

e Moscow front in spite of stubborn resistance. Pravda declared 
that the Germans were onthe defensive on both flanks—in the Klin 
area and in the direction of Stalinogorsk—and that the situation was 
-most serious in the Mozhaisk sector. In the Volokolamsk sector the 
Russians had had to evacuate some villages under pressure. 

The German attack seems to have developed more violence on Dec. 5, 
when a report supplementary to the Russian communtqué stated that 
in one sector the Russians had beaten off several furious attacks, but 
that the Germans, who had concentrated there one tank and 2 infantry 
divisions, had pushed the Russians back and penetrated their defence; 
after a Russian counter-attack and stubborn fighting the enemy had 
béen forced to retreat; the Germans left many dead and much material 

, on the field. Swedish reports said the situation at Mozhaisk was still 
very serious, the German forces spreading out fanwise towards Nara- 
fominsk. On Dec. 6, however, the Moscow wireless reported that 
several attacks here had been repulsed and an earlier etration of 
the Russian Hne had ended in a disorderly retreat gf he Gemnana 
southward. The Russian advantage was pressed, and on ee 7 
the official communiqué said that on several sectors the Russians had 
repelled fi&rce enemy attacks, inflicting heavy casualties. According to 


hd 
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various reports the position in the Tula sector remained serious. ` 
Similar statements of heavy German losses were made on Dec. 8. 
- According to Pravda the Germans had been driven from the Serpukhov- 
Tul? road, and were.retreating southwards; German counter-attacks 
-in the Kalinin sector had failed; and Russian counter-attacks were 
taking place in the south-west. German losses in tanks and other 
vehicles, as well as in men, steadily mounted in the fortnight under 
review, and the Germans themselves declared in a report on Dec. 8 
that the cold weather was hindering their operations. 

The Southern Front. On the southern-front the Russians inflicted 
on the Germans a major defeat, the first they have suffered on land in 
the present war. The Axis troops had reached Rostov-on-Don, the key 
to the Northern Caucasus, on Nov. 23, but their possession was threatened 
by Marshal Timoshenko’s armies moving south-west from the direc- 
ce of Vorishilovgrad on the, German flank reported on the 27th. 
The advance continued, and, though the Germans claimed on Nov. 29 
that Russian attacks near Rostov and in the Donetz bend were being . 
repulsed with very heavy losses, they admitted that they had evacuated 
the centre of Rostov, sb odd excuse being given that the necessary 
reprisals should be taken against the civil population for having 
illegally taken part in the battle in the rear of the Geran army. 
Threats of the destruction of Rostov from -the air were added: The 
Russians had in fact entered the southern suburbs of Rostov on the 
28th. At the same time the situation around Sevastopol improved. 
General von Kleist’s army began a disorderly retreat along the northern 
shores of the Sea of Azov towards Taganrog pursued by the Russians, - 
and further threatened-by the Russian advance in the Donetz basin. 
The Russian communiqué of Nov. 29 gi ele that von Kleist’s army 
group (3 tank divisions, -a motorized division, and an S.S. division) 
were destroyed. By Nov. 30 the Germans were retreating from Tagan- 
rog towards Mariupol, 65 miles to the west, and the forces which tried 
a flanking movement from the central Donetz basin were 
On Dec. 1 the Russians rted that in the Rostov battle 118 
tanks and 102 aircraft been destroyed; and on Dec. 4 the Rusia 
Information Bureau re the A in the pursuit from Rostov included 

. 118 tanks, 210. , 178 mortars, 871 lorries, etc., 

and 102 had h akiapa biou t down. In the fortnight ended 
Dec. 1 German casualties were ae 23,500. The Germans were 
reported to be making desperate rearguard stands to cover the retreat 
at a high cost in men and material, and they een have left some 
troops bottled up in the Taganrog Peninsula. Germans, according 
to reports from neutral sources, sent new troops under General Schwed- 
ler to the Donetz Basin to prevent attack from the Russian armies - 
advancing from the north, but he is said to have been forced to join 
the retreat of the other Axis forces. 

Losses on both sides. The Moscow wireless announced on Nov. 25 
that German losses were now about 6,000,000. Russian losses were 
2,122,000, of whom 490,000 were killed, 520,000 missing, and 1,112,000 
wounded. _ e 

OTHER THEATRES 

Dec. 2. The Australian Premier announced that the cruiser Sydney 

had been in action with a heavily armed merchant raider? w she 
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sank. No subsequent communication received from Sydney, and there- 

fote her loss must be presumed. Search for survivors still going on. 

The whole company of 42 officers and 603 men were missing. , 
THE PACIFIC AREA 

Anan Territory. On Sunday, Dec. 7, about 7.0 a.m. (local time) 
Japanese aircraft attacked the naval base at Pearl Harbour on the 
island of Oahu in Hawaii. This corresponded to 3.20 p.m. American 
time. The President’s Secretary announced that the J ese had 
attacked Oahu from the air, and all naval and military Por eneg and 
the statement was followed by reports of a second air attack on navy 
and army bases in the Philippine Islands, and of the torpedoing of an 
army transport laden with lumber 1,300 miles west of San Francisco. 
Columbia wireless station said 150 aircraft had taken part in the attack 
on Hawaii. The. White House quoted the C.-in-C. at Hawaii as report- 
ing heavy e and probable considerable loss of life. 

A communi: issued on Dec. 8 amplified this news by stating that 
one old battleship, one destroyer, and a large number of aircraft had been 
lost and some other vessels damaged at Pearl Harbour. Casualties 
in Oahu probably numbered 3,000, of whom perhaps half were killed. 
Several Japanese submarines and aircraft wére accounted for in the 
operations which followed around Hawaii. 

Further news on Monday, Dec. 8, came from the Philippines of the 
bombing of Manila, and large fires started in an airport in the evening 
Fort McKinley, the Nicholas airfield, and 2 wireless stations accurately 
bombed. Davao, Tarlao, and the military reservation at Baguio also 
raided, and at Charles Field, an air base in northern Luzon, 300 deaths 
reported. Midway and Wake Islands also attacked. 

Guam was heavily bombed by Japanese dive bombers at 5.30 on 
Dec. 8, the cable office and American Airways being heavily attacked. 
The Japanese claimed the sinking off Guam of the mine carrier Pengwin 
rand 4 cargo ships 

Press reports . 8) said the U.S. transport General Hugh Scot 
was sunk 1,600 miles from Manila, and the liner President Harrison 
seized and sunk off Shanghai. ` i 

British Territory. On Monday, Dec. 8, battle positions were manned 
at dawn at Hong-kong, and demolitions carried owt in the forward area. 


Japanese were putting field bridges across the frontier in 2 places. A l 


few bombs were droppéd, but aircraft driven off by anti-aircraft fire. 

On the same day Singapore was raided soon after 4 a.m., 60 people 
killed and 133 seriously injured, but without damage to ater 
installations. 

At 1.30 a.m. on Dec. 8, in N.E. Malaya, at the mouth of the Kelantan 
River to the north of the airfield of Kota Bharu, Japanese landings 
took place from 5 toca teal accompanied by warships. Sévere fighting 
developed in neighbourhood of Kota Bi Bhari. Later 10fmore ships were 
sighted farther south, and by daylight at least 2 large ships were on 
fire. At daybreak bomber and torpedo squadrons took off to attack; 
3 aircraft so far not returned. By 8 a.m. all remaining ships had retired 

_northwards, leaving landing parties and men, who were being mopped 


up. 1 5 “ 
Landings ‘were also taking place at Singora and Patani (Thailand). 


- 
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Raids made at 3 iadro in northern Malaya, but little damage | 
reported. Later landing made at Kemassin, leading to infiltration 
towards Kota Bharu. Large concentration of ships sighted, other 
latidings effected and agnting on beaches. Direct hits by Hudsons on 
leading ship at Kemassim on troop-filled barge in Kalantan River. 
R.A.F. attacked transports landing troops on Thailand beaches. 
Confused fighting continuing in Kota Bharu area. 

Other areas. On Dec. 7 at Shanghai British gunboat Peterel sunk. 
Waterfront’ occupied by Japanese marines, 


CHRONOLOGY 
ABYSSINIA al . 


Dec. 3.—The Emperor issued a statement saying he had been 
waiting for two events “before we can really devote ourselves to 
consolidati our independence and organizing our Government. One 
was the of all Halian resistance. This has now been achieved. 
The other is the signing of an va agin es agreement, which we 
hope will be accomplished shortl 

The offite of the Deputy Chie Political Officer, Addis Ababa, TON 
an announcement that as soon as existing British military interests 
had been liquidated the British forces would be withdrawn from the 
country. Hitherto, the British had organized where necessary at their ~ 
own expense the feeding, housing, and employment of Italian non- 
combatants, and had as far as possible looked after their interests. 
The Italians, therefore, must be removed before the British forces left. 

The British Government had approached the Italan Government 
with proposals for their repatriation to Italy, and these negotiations 
were now within sight of a successful concl on. Men unfit for service, 
women, and children would be sent home in Italian liners, pending the 
arrival of which they would be collected at embarkation ports, where 
special camps were being Ll es with every regard to health, etc. 
The first move would be on 22, of 11,000 persons due to gail in 
Feb: . Men of combatant age would be sent to accommodation 

for them in British East African tetritories; the first batch 
leaving Addis Ababa on Rec. 5 for a camp in Somaliland. 
ALBANIA 

Dec. 4.It was learnt that a new Cabinet had been formed owing to" 

the failure of the Italians to impose a Fascist system of government. 


E The new Premier was Mustafa Merlika Kruja, who was to be supported 


by men chosen in nearly equal numbers to represent respectively 
Italian culture and Albanian tradition. The Minister of the Interior 
was John Marco, chief of a east mountain clan; the Minister of 
ustice, Hasan Dosti; of Public Works, Hijas Agushi; Minister for the 

berated territories, Tahir Shtylla; and ae for Albanian Fascism, 


AUSTRALIA 
Nov. 27.—The ‘Minister for External Affairs stated ine > Parliament 
that “Timor may be regarded as one-of the main points of entrance to- 
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Anstralia, and we cannot regard with equanimity any development 
threatening the integrity of this portion of the Portuguese Empire”. 
The Government were conferring full Consular rank on their represen- 
tative at Dili. 

The Government, he said, ‘wished to preserve peace in the Pacific, 
if that were possible without any sacrifice of principle or danger to the 
solidarity of the democratic Powers. ‘There was a solid basis for “the 
dictum that peace in the Pacific was indivisible. 

- Dec. 1.—An emeren meeting of the War Cabinet agreed on an 
important message to the British Government setting out the Aus- 
tralian views on the situations: Mr. Curtin stated afterwards that 
Australia’s policy was entirely defensive, and there would be no war in 
the Pacific unless as the result of aggression by Japan. Australia had 
no offensive purposes: “nevertheless, the Australia station is now a 
station of war” 

The Prime Minister announced that the cruiser Sydney must be 

ed lost.. 

Dec. 3.—Thé Prime Minister revealed that the Sydney had fought 
and destroyed the German raider Kormoran 300 miles west of Carnar- 
von, Western Australia, and presumably sank afterwards from 
damage sustained in the 

Dec. 5.—A_ special Cakna meeting cancelled Army leawe, gave 
authority for the execution of previously prepared plans involving the, 
co-operation of Australia, the U.S.A. and the Dutch East Indies, 

and -issued important orders’ to the dened and the Air Force. An 
official statement in Melbourne announced that Japanese naval and 
military forces were moving southwards. 

Dec. 8.—It was stated officially m Melbourne that a state of war 
existed with Finland, H , and Rumania. 

: The Prime Minister, in a cast, said that Nauru Island and 
_ Ocean Island had been attacked by Japan. 


BELGIUM . 
_ Nov. 30.—Many arrests were reported following strikes in coal mines 
and electrical works in the Charleroi,,Mons, and Liége areas and 
sabotage reducing the output of the mines. 

Dec. 3.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed Brussels Univer-. 
sity owing to a “sit down” strike against the appointment of pro- 
German professors. ; 

Dec. 6.—Demonstrations to protest against the insufficiency of 
rations and the raiding of ‘the food supplies by the Germans were 
reported in Brussels and several towns, women and children 
part. Arrests were made. Warnings had been issued by the medical 
profession that if the situation continued the vitality of the people 
would be ixremediably impaired, whatever the result of the war. Two 
Belgian lawyers were reported to have been arrested for saying in 
court that but for the black market everyone would 

Dec. 7.—A pastoral letter from the Archbishop of Malines was read 
in the churches announcing the’ marriage, on Sept. 11, of the King 
with the daughter of M. Baels, a former Minister of Agriculture, The 
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King had signed a document stating that his wife renounced the title 
and rank of Queen, having made this a condition of her marriage, and 
she ould bear the title of Princess of Réthy. od 

4 i è: 


BOLIVIA f , 
Dec. 6.—Lease-Lend aid for Bolivia. (Ses U.S.A.) 


BRAZIL ° ` ME 

Dec. 8.—The President` announced that the Cabinet had unani- 
mously decided to declare the solidarity of Brazil with the United 
States. g - j 


BULGARIA . 

Dec. 1.—-Vichy reports stated that a ‘spy trial had opened in Sofia, 
the accused being Col. Ross, a former British military attaché there, 
2 Frenchmen, 3 Jews, and 2 Bulgarians. Col. Ross and the 2 Frenchmen 
had succeeded in escaping from thé country. 

Dec. 3.—Turkish reports stated that German tions for the 
use of the country as a base and a jumping-off ground were well 
advanced, and that general mobilization of the Bulgarian Army was 
being prepared for February. -In September German infantry had been 
sent to the front-line trenches on the Turkish frontier, and German 
H.Q. were established at Liubimets, near Svilengrad. A strip of 
‘territory 20-30 miles wide from there down to the Aegean was in 
German control, with the whole railway line west of the Maritsa, and 
was banned to Bulgarians. Also in German control were all the air- 
fields in eastern Bulgaria, all the A.A. batteries, artillery posts, muni- 
tion stores, etc., and the whole Bi&ck Sea coast. Burgas was believed, 
to have been developed into a first class naval and air base. No fishing 
was allowed, and no travelling except with a German permit. The 
German forces along the coast were estimated at 4 divisions. 

The Prime Minister, in a speech the previous week, was repdrted to 
have said: “B ia is waiting with enthusiasm to do her duty.” 

` The German Minister in S (formerly Gestapo chief of Frankfurt) 
was understood to be directing the measures taken by the Government 
to suppress opposition to collaboration in the German plans, and the 
result was described as a reign of terror utparalleled m the darkest 
periods of Bulgaria’s history. : ë f 


BURMA , : l 
. Nov. 29.—Large reinforcements arrived in Rangoon, comprising all 
arms of the Services. - 


CANADA : ; ; 
Dec. 5.—A National Defence Dept., official stated that-3,000 para- 
chute troops were to be trained for service oversea. It-was stated (in 
London) that there were néarly 125,000 troops in tht United Kingdom, 
maintained by the Canadian Covenmene and 13000 airmen. 


`~ 


Dec. 7.—-The Prime Minister announced that Canada vould be at . 


“war with Finland, Hungary, and Rumania as from midnight. = 
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CHINA 

Nov. 27,—The first deaphineat of US. Marines left Shanghai for 
Manila. 

The People’ s Political ‘Council adj umed, after 70 resolutions, 
including one calling for the convocation of a National Assembly and 
the -establishment of constitutional government as soon as the war 
against Japan ended. 

Chiang Kai-shek assured the Council that a democratic form of 
government wquld be established, but appealed to other parties not to 
obstruct the Kuomintang’s “historic mission of one-party rule during 

‘the period of political tutelage prescribed by Sun Yat-sen”. He also 
said that no nation could defeat China by bringing about her economic 


collapse, as’ she was self-supporting in food, being an agricultural 
nation. 


Nov. 28.—The rest of the U.S. Marines left for Manila. 

Dec. 1.—Wiedemann arrived at Tientsin to take over the German 
Consulate-General 

Dec. 3.—The Anh left Shanghai with 450 British evacuees, bound 
for India or Australia. , 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Nov 28.—Military targets round Kunming were bombed by 5 
formations of Japanese aircraft, including lorries on the Burma Road 
south of the city. 


COSTA RICA 
Dec. 8.—The Government declated war on Japan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nov. 29.—Heydrich was understood to’ have authorized General 
Blaha to found the “Czech Frontfighters’ Union” to take the place of 
the Sokols and the Legionary organizations. General Blaha claimed to 
have gathered round him a body of men who eee held office in the 
Hapsburg Empire. 


r 


DENMARK 


Nov. 26.—Berlingske Tidende, referring to the signing of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, declared that Denmark’s non-belligerent position was 
“unchanged, but “the country’s will to oppose-the und of the 
community by Communism has found new expression”. Swedish 
reports stated that riots had been taking place in Copenhagen, and that 
the Prime Minister had received hundreds of letters protesting against 
the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact and deman the resigna- 
tion of the Foreign Minister, who had never consulted his colleagues about 
adherence, but merely presented them with a German ultimatum. 

Dec. 1.—The first of Danish volunteers from Canada and the 
United Stites arrived in England. 
Dec. 2.—The Minister in London resigned his office under the Govern- 
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ment, but stated that, faithful to his allegiance to the King, he would 
“endeavour to maintain a free Denmark’s diplomatic relations with the 
Britigh Government and to safeguard its interests in the United 
Kingdom”. He informed Cope that he was convinced that 
Denmark’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact would harm her 
good name in Great Britain and with the British Empire. 

Tt was learnt that the Germans used threats to induce the Govern- 
ment to sign the Pact, and that only the Foreign Minister, Scavenius, 
and the Mirlisters of Transport and Justice were in favour of signing. 

Dec. 6.—The Minister of Justice, Hr. Jacobsen, who had recently 
been appointed, was reported to be a German agent. He had’ been 
raised to the position of Chief of Police of Copenhagen just after the 
German invasion and his appointment as Minister took place after a 
visit of Himmler to the capital. 

He was believed to have played a leading part in the taking over of 
the trade unions by pro-Nazi leaders and in the elimination of anti- 
Gerntan editors from the principal papers. He circularized the judges 
and the police cotrts warning them to deal very strictly with elements 
disturbing good relations bétween the Danes and the Germans. 


b 
EGYPT : : 

Dec. 3.—Brigadier-General Adler, Chief of the U.S. Air Services, 
who was in Cairo, told the press that a new “‘life-line” between Washing- 
ton and Cairo had now been formed, and he was in Egypt with a large 
group of American airmen and technicians to see about the proper 
distribution of U.S. material. A second ferry service from America to 
the Middle East was in operation, and in addition, the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. was erecting a huge aircraft works “somewhere in Africa”. - 

Dec. 8.—-The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
decided to sever diplomatic relations with Japan, intern all Japanese 
in the country, and place their interests under public custodianship. 
ERE ` è 

Nov. 30.—Mr. de Valera, speaking af bimerick, said Eire had” 
given a God-sent time to prepare for total war. Next to the organizing 
of local defence forces the most important defence measure was to see 
that the community could not at any time be held p to ransom 
through lack of some vital necessity such as foọd or fuel. It was 
essential for farmers to grow 4 acres of ‘wheat for every 3 grown the 
~ previous year. Be GE a : 


FINLAND x 
Nov. 26.—A Food Ministry official stated that the scarcity of bread 
and grain was alarming, the dearth of potatoes even more serious, that 
butter rations would be ded after the New Year except for 
children and invalids, anid that the meat ration Wotld be reduced 
(though already very small) in the spring./. : 
Nov. 28.—Mr. Hull’s statement on the policy of the Finnish Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.A.) ` 
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Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister called a special meeting of Parliament 
and announced that ‘Britain now threatens us with war. It would be 
regrettable if she decides that’ British interests demand dragging 
Finland, against her will, into ‘the larger war” 
~ M. Rangell also stated ‘that the territories they had occupied beyorid 
the frontier must remain in Finnish hands, and strategic reasons must 
determine how much further this occupation was to stretch. Eastern 
Karelia formed part of the Finnish people. 

Field Marshal Mannerheim issued an Order of the Day addressed to 
the people, telling them that the campaign would soon be over. Not 
much remained to be done before th ad achiéved their strategic 
_ aims: to deprive the enemy of the facilities he prepared for their un- 

doing, and to reach a frontier easier to defend than any Finland had 
ever had. 

Swedish reports stated that Finland was now almost entirely de guar 
dent on Germany for food supplies to augment the insufficient local 
stocks. Some 20,000 tons of gen ban been received, and just before 
the Anti-Comiritern meeti promised a further 75,000 tons, 
but even if this all arrived Finland’s shortage was believed to be over 
100,000 tons. 

Nov. 30.—Official reports of the proceedings in the secret session of 
Parliament the previous day showed that Social Democrat speakers 
-had declared that Finland Soad not be indifferent to the fate of the 
people of Eastern Karelia, which was “awaiting its liberation from 
centuries of oppression and darkness”. Progressive Party Members 





stated that the struggle for Finland’s most precious rights had now also - 


become a struggle for common human rights, human liberty, culture, 
and religion. 

__ Dec. 1—The Constitptional Committee of Parliament approved 4 
Bills presented by the Government on Nov. 29 concerning the re- 
incorporation of the areas ceded to Russia and the cancelling of the 
agreement for the lease of Hangö. 

Dec. 6.—State of war with Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

President Ryti, in a on Independence Day, claimed that they 

“had liberated Eastern Karelia and recaptured Hangö, and that the 
war with Russia was nothing more than “a civil war within the sphere 
of European culture. . . . Since Bolshevism ruled in Russia that country 
has thrown poan its European garments, and it is no longer possible 
to speak ‘across the frontier with her”. 

As to Britain he said: “We, for our , can understand that 
Britain, in spite of all she knows of the Soviet Union, willingly per- 
mitted the Red Army to fight to the last against Britain’s own enemy. 
It is impossible for us to understand how Britain, who proclaimed’ that 
she is fighting on behalf of the liberty of small nations and democratic 
freedom, can regard the bloody despot of the Soviet Union as a cham- 
pion of liberty and commit herself to an alliance with him.” 

He could not understand why Britain should threaten Finland with 


va 


war to please the Soviet Union. America, he was gure, did not know” ~ 


the truth, and w&s influenced by compulsion and falsification. “We 

cannot withdraw from our struggle”, he concluded, “and on behalf of 

those same high ideals on which Britain and America base their stand- 

point Finland will continue to fight.” ~ 
E - 
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He announced the issue of a decree absorbing occupied Karelia and 
tee the peace treaty of March, 1940. 


a 


FRANCE . - : 

Noo, 26.—An ent was reported between French chemical and 
dye companies and the German I. G. Farbenindustrie for the establish- 
ment, of a new company to bring about complete co-operation between 
them. The management and exploitation of the po mines of Alsace 
was reported to be in the hands of a company in Berlin. 

Dec. 1.—Marshal Pétain met Göring at St. Florentin-Vergigny, in 
occupied France. Darlan was present. 

Dec, 2.—German reports stated that Göring met Pétain to discuss 
e “Bolshevist danger’ and the “American attempts to intervene in 

e war”. 

Three laws were published placing more’social and economic restric- 
tions on Jews. One increased the number of occupations closed to 
Jews, leaving hardly any branches of trade open to them, another 
pubis them from owning any residence except that in which they 

ed or had their business. ` . 

Dec. 3.—Stilpnagel announced that another attack on a German 
officer was made in Paris in the night. No arrests had yet been made, 
- and there was “no doubt that these terrorist groups have accomplices 

inside Paris, who provide them with explosives and arms”. In the 
district concerned a curfew at 7.30 p.m. was imposed, and all cafés and 
places of amusement were closed at 6.30. Failing the discovery of the 
culprits the most severe reprisals would be taken. 

e Vichy Minister for the Colonies, on arriving back from West. 
Africa, said an important military effort had been made there and 
material accumulated in such quantities as to deter anyone from 
attempting to attack those colonies. 

Dec. 5.—Three more attacks on Germans in Paris were reported: 
a on a major, who was shot and seriously wounded; a on-a group of 

which caused no injury; and the third, a bom p a EA 
eee cee 

Dec. 6.—A report from Vichy stated that Marshal Pétain refused, 
when he saw Göring, to hand oversee Pie: on slow che Cemdans the 

“use of it for convo è 

Dec. 8.—The Vichy News Agency reportèd that shots were fired at a 
German officer at Rouen. The Germans imposed a curfew at 7 p.m. 
till Dec. 14. The local prefect expressed his regrets to the Germans and 
offered a reward of 50,000 francs for information leading to the dis- 
covery of the culprits. 

The French National Committee, meeting in London, decided that a 
state. of war existed between all the Free ] *rench territories and Free 
French Forces and Japan, 

Tt sent an appeal to the military and civil population of Indo-China 
inviting them to resist the Japanese by all nea in their power. 
GERMANY 

Nov. 25.—The wireless announced that General von as of the 
Air Force; had bees killed in an accident. i 
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A Protocol to the Anti-Comintern Pact extending it for 5 ears was 
signed in Berlin by the representatives of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Spain, and Manchukuo, and those of Bulgaria, Dénmark, Crpatia, 


Finland, Rumania, and Slovakia- announced their “adherence to it. : 


The Nanking Government telegraphed its adherence. 
The ceremony ided over by Ribbentrop. 

e Berlin Lokal hak A described the sen of U.S. troops to 
Dutch Guiana as “plain unvarnished robbery’*, and the Börsen Zasiwng 
as “an act of brutal imperialism showing the identity of outlook 
between the democracies and the Bolsheviks”. A semi-official state- 
ment said it was the first military offensive by the panmi SAA against 
South American territory. 

Nov. 26. —Ribbentrop, addressing the signatories of ihe Anti- 
Comintern Pact, said: “R 
the present war. He has been. forced to act in the way he has done 
owing to the failure of the New Deal and his home „policy. After the 
Munich agreement he did his best to provoke war.” He said that he 
was fighting to maintain democracy, but if that were really so he would 
not be allying himself with Russia. His doing so betrayed his intention 
of establishing the supreme domination of his Jewish brains trust. 

Even helped by America Britain could never hope to equal the 
Hanns of Germany and her allies; her resources must of necessity 
dwindle, whéreas the Axis potential must increase. When Russia was 
defeated and the main German fighting services were directed against 
Britain she would be laid waste, and must sooner or later suffer defeat. 
He assured his audience that, despite British propaganda, there would 
be “no riots and revolts in Europe”, because “in our time of motors, 


‘armoured cars, and Stukas, revolts are from the outset impossible”. 


He also said that he had precise information that at a secret session 


-of Parliament in 1940 Mr. Churchill made a statement that (1) On the 
basis of negotiations carried out in Moscow he had received definite. 


assurances that Russia, would enter the war on the side of Britain; 
2) he had an unconditional assurance of the support of President 

oosevelt for Britain’s waging of war. The tint of the Anglo-Russian 
plan was to attack the Germans in the Balkans from as many sides as 
possible, but was frustrated by a speedy German victory. 

Nov. eee gute from neutral sources in Berlin stated that after 
Ribbentrop told the assembly of adherents to the Pact that the 
war, was against America and Creat Britain the delegates of each 
country were y told in private all that Germany now required of 


„them. Behind the scenes the discussion turned on tha eoo dination 


of foreign policies” and of anti-Jewish measures. 

Nov. 28.—It was learnt that a leaflet was circulating throughout 
the country advocating the establishment of a National Reich Church, 
whose aim was to be “the redemption of all Germans and the acquisi- 
tion, by delegation, of the sole right of absolute power over all Churches 
within the frontiers of the Reich. The Reich Church is to serve solely 
and exclusively the idea of Volk und Rasse, i.e., first the nation in the 
sense of an ethnigal unit and- secondly the Aryan race. All other 
Churches and religious bodies, icularly those international in 
character . . . will not be tolerated in Germany... . The Reich Church 
must be fusd with the State and be subject to the State as an obedient 


cil e 


oosevelt is the person mainly nsible for - 


z 


“Ta the certainty that got j 
respect, taken note of thé Poget ane 
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“member. Immediate confiscation by the State of the pro erty belo 


ing to all Churches and confessions is emphatically demanded. . The 


x i) and sale of the Bible within Germany must cease immediately. ý 


e greatest written document belonging to the German people was 
proclaimed to be Hitler's Mein Kampf, because “this is not only the 
greatest, but also the puree ethical guide for the present-day life of 
our people”. 

The presg reported a calling up of reserves ‘in. western Poland, 
involving men of 50, and, according to some intetpretations, up to 55. 


' All horses and wagons in the Lodz area were requisitioned. 


Official Foreign Office comment op the Swedish Foreign Minister’s 
speech was to the effect that his msistence on -Sweden’s readiness 
to resist attack was “hysterical bombast”, and the Swedish press was 
described as under the influence of Jewish warmongers. Whereas the 
Swedes had once been one of Europe’s chief bulwarks against bar- 
barism they were now a comple unmilitary race, weak and 
comfortable. 

A Berlin broadcast declared that there was no question of 
the recapture of Rostov by the Russians. They had instigated the 
population ,to take part in the fighting in the rear of the German 
troop§, and the results of such methods of war, which were contrary 
to international law, was that the troops occupying Rostov had been 
ordered to evacuate the inner city. The High Command had merely 
_ taken systematic measures to enforce international law. 

Nov. 30.—-An official in Berlin stated that the reprisals 


against 
, Rostov were designed to turn the city into “a smoking pile of débris, 


covering tens of thousands of Russians’. The destruction would 
exceed that of Warsaw, Rotterdam, or Coventry. 

Dec. 1.—A Berlin statement on the meeting of Göririg and Pétain 
said the latter’s visit had caused no surprise, and went on to recall an 
article in Ewure by Déat which ce ee the urgency of securing an 
“adequate active defence” of the French Colonial Empire. f 

The Börsen Zestung, in a report by a special correspondent regarding 
Dakar, said that French Senegal was observing with uneasiness ‘how 
British transports and warships slink past along the coast and dis- 
embark stronger and stronger troop detachments in nearby Bathurst, 
Freetown, and Monrovia. Moreover, it sees how the United States is 
laying down strong bases in eae and it hears the sop whirring of 
British and American aircraft. . . . These preparations . . are directed 
against Dakar . 

Goring addressed a gathering of Nazi leaders, diplamats, scientists, 
professors, and others at Berlin University, and, according to Swedish 
reports, warned them of the inferno which would face them 1f the war 
, was lost. He urged the people generally “‘to include a prayer for victory 
in their morning and evening prayers”, as this war was Germany’s 
-~greatest, but also her last, chance. 

Dec. 6.—-Ribbentrop left for Budapest, Bucarest, and Sofia to 
attempt to reconcile diff een them. e 


Dec. 8.—The head of the Offiée } department stated that - 


has, wh pride and 
’s declaration that 
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for 100 million Japanese the time has come to sacrifice everything for 
the fatherland.” : ` 


GREAT BRITAIN f . 
. Nov, 27.—Mr. Eden, winding up the debate in Parliament on an, » 
: LL.P. amendment to the Address, emphasized the disinterested 
character of the Lease-lend aid from America, declared that there was 
no comparison between the German rule in occupied Europe and British 
rule in India, and assured the House that the people of Europe would 
not rise in nse to a charter (such as the amendment advocated) 
and went on: “But they will-rise to regain their freedom—the right to 
- live their own lives in their own way.’ ‘ 
He gave as instances of what was happening in oe i a strike in- 
Norway which led to the shooting of 2 trade union officials and the ` 
imprisonment of others. For the moment, these people could not rise~ 
against this tyranny, but whenever they could, they did. He spoke of 
tens of thousands of people fighting in Yugoslavia, of the shooting of 
6 Norwegians for trying to leave the country to fight for the Allies, 
and gave as examples of what German ruje meant in Europé the follow- 
ing : In Czechoslovakia from Sept. 27 (whet Heydrich arrived 
- to Oct. 29 German official figures showed that 3382 le were execu 
' and 1,308 handed over to the Gestapo. In Yugoslavia since the 
occupation 1,132 had been executed, and in France, since Aug. 13, 250. 
A German order of June 23 reported that 100 Serbs were shot for the 
killing of 2 German soldiers, and in Yugoslavia alone the executions 
ight be assumed to number 35,000. : 
eferring to Ribbentrop’s statement that Britain had received an 
assurance that Russia would come into the war on her side he said: 
“We never received any such assurance at all. Ribbentrop said the aim 
of the Anglo-Russian plan was to take German troops from the Balkans. 
‘T deeply regret to say that there was no such plan. Had there been, it 
would have been obvious to anyone that the whole strategy of the 
Balkan campaign would have been very different, and its outcome- 
would have different also: On the contrary, we were handicapped 
continuously by the fact that Russia held scrupulously to her obligations 
- under the Carman: Soviet Pact. At no time until actually the German 
troops had crossed the German frontier were there political or military 
_ conversations between us and the Russians.” 5 s 
The underlying object of the Berlin was to seek to prepare for 
a peace offensive. “I don’t mean by that an offer by Hitler,” he said. 
“I think the plan is different., Hitler fmds himself confronted by con- 
tinued, vigorous, and effective Russian resistance. His plans were laid 
on the early defeat of Russia, and are consequently awry. He has need 
of a respite. He is therefore trying to persuade the nations of Europe 
that the only hope of getting peace is to come into the ‘New Order’, 
because; he says, then he will be able to persuade Britain, America, 
ahd Russia to come in. It is wrong. Because, whatever other countries 
do, it will not affect our policy one jot?” 
After his statement, Ribbentrop had reminded the neutrals that the 
new order as based on the principle of the Herrenvolk. Plans had been 
perfected fop the movement ‘of large populations from one part of 
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Europe to another. The whole industrial activity was going to be 
concentrated in eastern territories for the exclusive profit of the Reich. 
F n were not members of the master race.would not be able to 
nal or economic assistance. 

‘ Here: 4 eichminister Frank, r eppropnately named,” he said. “He 
says it is necessary to think not only of a national State but of world 
empire. The position of the Poles or of the negroes in the colonies must 
be consid from the peint- of view of the su of the German 
people. There is the doctrine which this new a will seek to establish 
all over Europe. President Roosevelt has well said: ‘Berlin is the great 
slave market of the world.’ I hope the remaining neutral coyntries 
_will not be deluded into listening to this plan. But, whatever its result, 
the effect on our policy will be nil.” 

What he conceived that they had to face was the underl farce 
of the German challenge, whether the blood and iron of as ives 
the policy of Kaiser Wilhelm, or its latest expression, which was Hitler’s 
own. The whole German genius was devoted to creating a military 
machine whose force en inh impose the German will on other nations. 

“These are the horrible doctrines which have led to five attacks on 
other nations in Europe,” he said. “For 150, years they have been built 
up and have found their final expression in Nazi aray They are the 

glorification of the State, and the worship of-the State is the one thing 
fo which -men must do homage. They are the enslavement of the 
individual. The choice for this House and the country is as clear as 
it was on the first day of this struggle. None of us need have anxiety 
if we go to the ballot-box to cast a vote, or if we make critical remarks 
Gunes the Government we need not look over our shoulders for the 

i thede tal A ate Gahrived the ibetica which we treasure. 
By all means let us have our dreams—such as for a Socialist charter-— 
but let us not forget that none of these dreams can be realized until 
Hitler be defeated.” 

The I.L.P. amendment was defeated by smh votes to 2, plus 2 tellers. 

Nov. 30.—Lord Beaverbrook, addressing trade union representatives 
in Glasgow, read a tel from Stalin thanking them for tanks and 
aircraft, which, he said, were already in action. Stalin had told him 
that the Germans had 30,000 tanks, and were adding to them. From 

Jay 1942 to July 1943 they must produce 30,000, and that would 
ude the quota they got from America, what they could produce in 
Canada, and a wide plan of production they must lay down at home. 

He also said that everything to Russia for delivery in 
October and November had been tched. For 13 days their tanks 
and aircraft had been concerned in the defence of Moscow, and for 13 . 
days they had been attacking in Libya. 

ec. 2.—Mr. Churchill introduced a motion in Parliament embody- 
ing proposals for the further mobilization of man-and woman-power 
“to achieve the maximum national effort’. Giving the reasons for 
them, he said the crisis of equipment was largely over and an ever- 
broadening flow was now assured. The crisis of man-‘and horoa power 
was at hand, and would dominate the year 1942. The grea poeta Army of 
ao was finished, and they‘nust be fully staffed; the pow 
or home defence and foreign expedition must be maintained; the 
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Armies in the East must be prepared for a continuance and extension 
‘of heavy fighting. Provision must-be made fór the expansion of the 
Air Force in 1942 and the far greater expansion jm 1943; there must be 
continuous growth of the Navy, and, the engagements to Russia must ~ 
be carried out. 

He set out the munition finiestahle as: “the first year, nothing at all; 
second year, very little; third year, quite a lot; fourth year, all you 
want.” They were at the beginning of the third year, the nited States 
was getting through the second; Germany started the wdr well into the 
fourth. He went on: “All comes even at the end of the day, and all will 
come out yet more even wheh all the days are ended. We have hitherto 
been at a disadvantage in having to fight a well-armed enemy with 
ill-armed or half-armed troops. That phase is over, and in future the 
Hun will feel in his own person the sharpness of the weapons with 
which-he has subjugated an unprepared, disorganized Europe... .” 

The proposals were as follows: Men. The age for military service to 
be raised to 50, and men between 41 and 50 called up would be given 


static or sedentary duties, to release younger soldiers. Those not called ` ` 


for military service might be directed to work more closely concerned 
with the war. These age-groups comprised an million men. 

Reservation from military service b tional blocks to be 
gradually changed to a pe ea of in mada deferment. es of 
reservation to be raised by one year steps at monthly intervals begin- 
ning Jan. 1. Special arrangements to be made for agriculture, mining, 
and building. 

The age for military service to be lowered to 18}.’ First half of 1923 
„Class (Jan. 1—June 30) to register on Dec. 13 and be called up in 
“January; second half to register early in 1942. Men in the Army to be 
liable to service abroad at 19. In areas where necessary men to be 
directed to join the Home Guard. 

Women. Unmarried women between 20 ind 30 to be liable to serve in 
the auxiliary Services or Civil Defence. Married women not at present to 
as compelled to do so, but might volunteer. Existing powers to direct 

women into industry to continue. Part-time industrial work to 
be be ereed, Women becoming subject to conscription might choose 
service with uniformed auxiliary Forces, Civil Defence, or mobile in- 
dustrial work Those joining auxiliary Forces not to be free to decide 
which they joined. Women were wanted mainly for the A.T.S., which 
needed 170,000, 100,000 for auxiliary work with the A.A. defences, to 
release men. They would not be compelled to serve with the combatant 
branches. All women to enjoy the same Tights and safeguards as men 
subject to conscription. 

Young people. Both sexes between 16 and 18 to be registered and 
interviewed, and encouraged to join one of the organizations through 
which they could obtain training to fit them for national service. Boys 
of 16 in some areas to be allowed to. join the Home Guard. 

Mr. Churchill said that in the Home Guard there were nearly 
1,700,000 men, the bulk of them well armed, and they were a t 
prop and standby against invasion. Power must be taken to fe t 
men into it in areas where it was necessary. As to women the Minister 
of Laboug’s existing power to direct married women into industry 
would be used with discretion, as hitherto. The wife of a man m the 
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Forces or the Merchant Navy would not be called on to work away from 


. her home area, and women with household responsibilities would not 


be moyed from their home areas. 


They must always be ready to deal with the two ‘ ‘vultures” hovering 
over them—invasion, and air-raids—but they could not afford to kee 
scores of thousands of trained soldiers standing at the static anti- 
aircraft defences. The number must be reduced to keep the field armies 
up to strength and to prevent the necessity of drawing on the munition 
factories for them. The new appliances which so vastly increased the 
power of A.A. no great physical strength to handle, 
and could be operat by trained women as well as men. Finally, he 
asked employers to give immediate attention to part-time employment 


of women, and indicated that a substantial contribution would have to, 


be made in the 20—30 age group by the public departments. 


Dec. 3.—It was stated in Parliament that the A.T.C. had 157,000 
cadets enrolled at the end of October. s 


In the House of Commons the Labour spokesman urged that further 
organization of man and woman power was essential, and asked that 
it should be associated with a great development in the State direction 
and control of industry and a “planned national economy”. Industry 
was not yet bison iy maximum production, and industries vital to 
the war effort, especi rt, coal mining, and munitions manu- 
facture, should be one under public ownership and control. 

Sir John Anderson, for the Government, admitted that improve- 
ments were needed in the organization of war industry, but pointed out 
that, while it was easy to prepare plans on paper, planning was a com- 
plex matter. He gave an assurance that improvements in feeding 
arrangements, housing, hostels, billeting, and provision for children 
whose mothers were doing work for the country would be pushed for- 
ward. As ds “conscription” of property, theré would be no timid- 
ity or half-keartedness in taking control of any property or undertaking 
if that advanced the war effort. He gave list of the private property 
which, in various forms, had y been taken over, and also an- 
nounced that, while wages had gone a since the war by about 42 per 
cent, the returns of’ company earnings showed that Pomme profits 
had declined by at least 20 per cent. 

Dec. 4.—The House of Commons passed by 326 votes to 10 the 
Prime Minister’s motion extending the obligation to national service. 
iat it rejected by 336 votes to 40 an amendment assenting to 

able Sen of compulsion embodied in the proposals but calling for 
ownership. and control of industries vital to the prosecution of 
ae war. 

Mr. Bevin, savas to the debate, emphasized that the test to be 
applied to any pve affecting industry was whether it would 
result in more effectual prosecution of the war. The Government’s 
cardinal principle was that neither property, person, nor prejudice 
should be allowed to impede the achievement of the supreme-purpose. 
Guided by this they would be pr to examine any specific claim 
for the further requisitioning of property, services, or indudtries. 


Equally, if any’of the existing controls were not likely to give the best _ 


results, they would be examined. 


- 
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A White a was issued (Cmd. 6324) containing the text of the 
-National Service B 

A supplementary agreement to the Anglo-Transjordan Agreement of 
1928 was published as a White Paper providing for the mainten&nce in 
Tenra of British armed forces and the raising there of such forces 
as might be necessary for the defence of the country. 

Dec. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that as no satisfactory replies 
had been received from the Governments of Finland, Hurigary, and 
Rumania to the Notes addressed to them on Nov. 28 communications 
were being sent them which would result in the existence of a state of 
war. The reply from Finland, received late on Dec. 5, was ‘‘entirely 
unsatisfactory’, and none had been received from the other countries. 

The Notes sent to the three Governments on Nov. 28 were published. 
_ That to Finland pointed out that on t. 22 a communication was _ 
made to her stating that if she persisted in invading purely Russian 
pane Britain would be forced to treat her as an open enemy, both 

the war and when peace was made, but that if she ceased 
satis and evacuated the areas beyond i*her 1939 frontiers the 
British Government would be ready to study proposals to improve 
relations. 

Finland’s reply showed no disposition to respond to this-overture, 
and the British Government found it impossible to accept her contention 
that war against Russia did not involve participation in the European 
war. In these circumstances, unless by Dec. 5 Finland ceased operations 
and withdrew from all active participation in hostilities, a state of war 
would exist between her and Great Britain. 

The Notes to Hungary and Rumania declared that for many months 
they had been partictpating in the war in the closest collaboration with 
Germany, making a substantial contribution to the German war effort. 

The Secretary of State for Air, speaking at Newcastle, said the war 
this time must end in Germany. For this air, sea, and land forces 
would have to’ work together in close and flexible co-operation, and 
“what we have done on a considerable scale in North Africa’, he said, 
“we must repeat on the large scale and necessarily over a much longer 
period of time in Europe’”. j 

The blows dealt by Bomber Command were cumulative, and could 
ruin Hitler’s hopes. They intended to use the bomber on a scale and 
with an efficiency that would surpass anything that had been achieved 
hitherto. Bombers were laying siege to the entire German military 
‘ machine, which was enormous, organized over a period of years, and 
defended on a vast scale. The damage being done to it was not yet 
apparent in any slackening of German ee effort; the walls and 
roof still stood—it was the foundations th ey were undermining. 
Bomber Command’s campaign was now in its early stages, but it was 

tly ponderous, inexorable in its slow but devastating development 

e shall have broken the military power and sapped the war- will 
of the A Costin people”. 

They were helping Russia on a large scale, not only b 
and aircraft for which their own troops stood waiting, boa i e 
of, by the attacks on the coast from Norway to France, more than half 
the German fighter squadrons from the Russian front. - 

“But nothing save their own exertions would win the war. This time 
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"they must make a thorough job first of the war and then of the peace. 
Never could they make peace with Hitler or with any of the gangsters 
who gurrounded him or With the jack-booted Junkers ‘and Prussian 
military men who had sustained him. 
Dec, 8.— Mr. Churchill broadcast an address, which was relayed’ to 

the United States and other countries, repeating the statement he made 
in Parliament a few hours earlier, and appealing to munition workers 








, to make a further effort “proportionate to the ou of the perils’ 


and the magnitude of our cause”: ` Aircraft be more than ever 
ey ane Saat he wae ea eyed too many wie apace or the 


Ea , Churchil'e speech in, Parliament and declaration of war on- 
Japan. (Ses nee Note) , 
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‘ HAYTI 
Dec. 8.—The Government déclared war bn „Japan. ~~ -- 


HONDURAS ` 
Dec. 8.—The Governinent declared war on Japan, 


HONG-KONG ~- - ` Ee 
Dec. 1.—A1 troops were recalled to Hrade. An official statement 
said the Government considered it desirable that persons not required . 


` for duty, in the Colony in the event of war and who were able to leave . 


with their families should take any existing opportunity to do so. 


- Dec. 7.—All volunteers were mobilized. . 


Dec. 8. —sIwo raids were made, the first by 27 aircraft. "(See Miltiary 
Operations.) r a 


HUNGARY ` 

E Ar, Prime Minister anome m “Parliament that the U.S, 
or had handed the Government an ultimatum on behalf of the 

British ‘Government asking them to stop all hostilities by midnight of 

` Dec. 5, otherwise there would be a state of war between Hungary and- 

Britain. He had, replied that: “The British Government honid k know 


- ,what danger the Soviet represents to our country: It must also be known’ 
` “that on pe 28 the Soviet made brutal a on our towns, and.our 


people, knowing full well what this means, décided to defend’ them- 

selves in company with the Germans. We cannot accept any inter- 

vention on rae of foreign eye manents: . We must erefore 

refuse the British request. . 

INDIA - 

Nov. 26.—M. eee arrived+in Caledtta by air,, 

_ Dec. 3.—The Government announced that, confident in the determina- 
tion óf all respansible opinion to support the war effort till victo 
achieved, they had reached the the conolusion that those civil diso ‘enc 
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ponm whose offences had been formal or symbolic-in character could 
set free... They would include Maulang Abdul Kalam Azad and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Dec. 4.—The National Defence Council, ided over by the Viceroy, 
heard a statement by' the Commerce Member on developments m 
industrial research. It was stated that of 50,000 war items required to 
meet the demands made on the Eastern Group Supply Council India ~- 
could now supply over 37,500 either for her own needs or for those of > 
participating countries. The Supply Dept. of the Government had 
recently placed an orfer for £1, BOD 500 for railway and engineering. 
stores, most of it for war purposes in the, Near dnd Middle East. 


= ~ 


INDO-CHINA’ - 
_ Nov. 27.—Reports from the United States regarding secret, clauses | 
of the French-Japanese agreement of May 6 showed that they gave 
Japan virtual power to dominate the country economically. They gave , 
the Japanese at least.a 50 per cent financial control in companies to be 
éstablished in trade, farming, add miming, and included favoured 
treatment for them by reduced taxation, ission to own land and 
buildings, etc.’ Estimates were made showing that the economic 
agreement wab costing Indo-China at least 5 million piastres a year. 
oe ea en ea ae rubber, hides, iron, coal, tin, etc., were being 
made to Japan, for which all the country received was yen credits. 
Payments for rubber were to be in gold dollars, but the freézing of 
„Japanese credits resulted in no payment being made, while payments , 
for rice were to be in yen, but the yen was blocked. , 
The note issue had increased, owing to the cost of maintaining the . 
coe tronpi being met very largely by Bank of Indo-China credits. - 

e Saigon wireless announced that Japan had decided 
ia to suspend the dispatch of fresh troops to Indo-China. 
_ Dec. 4.—Chinese reports stated that 40-Japanese warships had been 
observed in Camranh Bay; and that the Japanese were building a new 
air base in the south near the Siamese frontier. Singapore teports 
estimated the number of Japanese troops in the country as 60, 000, 
including air forces with å number of long-range bombers. ~ 
Dec. 6.—U.S. estimates regarding the Japanese forces in the country 
gave the number as 25,000 in the north and 82,000 in the southern 
areas, ge 0 on board 21 tan paris ee N 
Two large convoys were sighted that day south-east of Point Camau, ` 
at the southern tip of the res a - 


ARAN N 

Nov. 24.—Another foute for motor te was T between 
_Bushire, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Teheran. 7 

Nov. 25.—General Sikorski arrived in Teheran. 

` Nov. 28.—German influences were stated still to.be at work in the 
. capital, and telegrams were still passing unchecked between there and - 
Berlin despite the Government’s ee to: cepaenue telegraphic 
communication. 
-> 
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Dec. 4.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, an ‘General Diehanban 
as Minister-of Communications. : 


IRAQ 


’ Nov. 27.—A Hea Dey order = me into the Astin’ 
area. 3 


ITALY 


- Nov.:30.— Michael of Rumania arrived in Florence. 
Dec. 2—The Stefani Agency reported the discovery of “a vast 
against the State”, following the arrest of 71 people who 
were on trial at Trieste, where á revolutionary-movement had been in 
existence since 1939. They were accused of attempting to assassinate- 
Mussolini, of blowing” up 3 explosives factories in-1940, killing 137 
people and injuring 1,056, and of cbnspiring to overthrow the State. 
All were alleged to be in foreign pay, tending that of f Rusdi 


` 


Noy. 25,.—A mass rally of the Iniperidl Rule Assistance Association 
was held iù Tokyo.at which bellicose speeches were made. The Foreign’. 
Office announced that the Pana Maru would sail for Los Angeles and 

on Dec, 2. -> 

The U.S. Embassy repeated its warning 7 Americans ~in, the Far’ 
East to leave while. „transport was available. 

Nov. 26.—-References were made in the press to the “fact that a 
pro had been made.to the-U.S. Government on Nov. 22. . 

om 27.—The Domei Agency stated that the terms offered by the ` 
United States offered little hope of bridging the gap between the two 
countries, adding: “the United S States has fechad a a aed regarding 
the negotiations and; judging from the circumstantes, np optimistic 
view is possible. The Americans and their allies are adopting a strong 

stand against Jap . 
Reports regardi - economic strangulation of Indo-China. (See 


Nov. 28. -The Domei Agency stated that the only thing that could ` 
be said about the Washington negotiations was that the American 
attitude remained unchanged, and therefore there was little hope of 
bridging the gap, and so little room for prolonging the negotiations, 
and just as little room far por i 

Chinese -reports stated t 70 transports, carrying about 30,000 
troops and much war material were moving southward from Central 
China, probably for Haiphong and Saigon. 

Nov. 30.—A strong naval formation, headed by 16 hae cruisers 
and aircraft Carriers, was reported to be inthe neighbourhood of the 
Southern Japanese Mandated Islands. 

Mass meetings were held in SN and other citiesdand in China and 
Manchukuo) on-the anniversaty of the signing of the treaty with the 
Nanking Government. Thé Prime Minister sent a congratulatory 
message in which he accused the European and American Powers of 


JAPAN] 
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trying “toexploit the 1,000 million people of East Asia-to satisfy their 
greed’, and repeated the determination of Japan, and ‘himself, to 
proceed “over the corpses ‘of our comrades” in the construction pf an 
Co-prosperity Sphere as a beacon of light i in a world groping in dat 

The three countries must, he said, ‘ Pu East Asia with a PRANA 
of the practices of Great Britain and the United States, who are seeking 
to fish in troubled U the East Asiatic peoples against one 
another in order to grasp the hegemony of East Asia for themselyes”. 

General Ando presided at the Tokyo meeting-and attacked Britain 
‘and the United States, denounced Chiang Kai-shek as their puppet, and 
-warned the Dutch East Indies that if they put their trust in the 

democracies they wotild share the fate of vere He said they were 
carefully watching the outcome of the Washington negotiations, and 
were fully prepared for any eventuality. 

The meeting nee a resolution which echoed General Tojo’s 
message and ended: “Unless Great Britain and the United States, which 
formed the A.B.C.D. peeraa front whose acts are an offence and 
an injustice to God and humanity, correctly understand Japan’s ideal 
and cease from hampering her mission, we are strongly resolved to 
crush them. Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The Prime Minister, ina short broadcast to the nation, said the three 
Powers were completely united in their determination to establish a new 

“order based on justice and morality, and must forge ahead no matter 
what the difficulties. Japan’s 3 principles towards her neighbours were 
good neighbonrliness, joint defence peminat Communism, and economic 
co-operation. 

Dec. 1.—The Domgi Agency stated, aie a Cabinet meeting, that 
Japan would redouble, her efforts to make the United States reconsider 
Pacific problems and continue the negotiations. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Togo relinquished-the portfolio for Oversea Affairs, 
which was taken over by the Mirlister of Agriculture, Mr. Igo. Ques- 
tions asked by Přesident Roosevelt regarding troop movements. (Ses 
U.S.A. 

Dec. ane Privy Council heard reports from the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister on the negotiations with America. Mr. Togo 
afterwards addressed the East Asia Economic Council and said the 

. Empire’s basic policy for the disposal of the China affair aimed at the 
creation of a new order based on justice, so that a foundation might 
be laid for everlasting peace and prosperity in East Asia. However, 
Japan’s righteous policy did not imply an understanding with Britain 
and the U.S.A., and the construction of the new order was on the verge 
of being greatly hindered. The latest developments, especially, were 
assuming serious proportions, and East Asia was facing the greatest 
crisis ever known 1n its annals. 

The Finance Minister told the Council that both Britain and America 
were now being compélled to withdraw from East Asia. The victories 
of the Army had laid the foundation of the new order, enthusiasm for 
which the Anglo-Saxon asset S fae only spurred on. Ja was 
accordingly making comprehensive plans for the development of natural_ 
resources and industries throughout Japan, Manchukuo, China, and 
Mongolia. Rhe Plad already invested. 1,000 million yen in China. 
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Dec. 7.—Mr. Hull’s statement to the ee in Washington, 
(See U.S.A.) 

Anfiounéement of state of war with Britain ‘and the United States, 
(See Special Note.) - 

Dec. 8.—Publication in beak ian of the Japanese Note presented 
on Dec. 7. (See U.S.A.) 

Imperial Rescript d war, (See Special Note.) SSS Se 


. ri * i - 
e 


MALAYA l i 

Nov. 28.—M. Litvinov arrived in Singapore by. air. More reinforce- 
ments arrived has Great Britain in a convoy made, up partly of 
Canadian shi 
- Nov. 3. Blamey arrived in Singapore. * > 


Dec. 1.—A State of Emergency ‘was proclaimed throughéat the 


Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the Colony R.N.V.R.. 
and ihe Volunteer Force were-called up. The Proclamation stated that 
it did pot signify an immediate deterioration of the situation, but it had 


. been Fecided some days earlier that eae preparations should 
. be instituted step by step. It meant oniy mha t th 
- Clarified. 


e situation had not 
Dec. 2.-The Prince of Wales, fagabip of the newly constituted 


Eastern Fleet, arrived in Singapore with other units. It was dhnonnced `, 


that the eastern approaches to Singapore had been mined: 
Dec. 6.—Further measures of precaution were ‘taken, on completion 
of the mobilization of the volunteer forces which begari on Dec. 17 


They included the recall to their stations of members of all branches of . 


the Services. - 

Dec. 7.—The military authorities in Singapore announced that air 
reconnaissance in the South China Seas had confirmed reports of much 
Japanese shipping activity arid.the movement of: warships round 
Cambodia Point and thence north-westward. 

Dec. 8.—Singapore was raided about 4 a.m., and 60 people killed 
and 133 seriously wounded. The police reported that the Asiatic 
population behaved with the. greatest calm, and that the A.RP. 
services went into action without any hitch or delay. 

The C.-in-C., Fars East, in an Order of the Day, said the Services 


were ready; tions had been made gnd tested., “Whatever our _ 


race,” he said, “and whether-we are now in our native lands or have 
come from thousands of miles away, we have one aim and one only: 

- it is to defend these shdres, to destroy such of our enemies as may set 
foot on our soil. . . . Let us all remember that we here in the Far East 
form part of the great campaign-for the preservation in. the world of 
truth and justice and freedom. i 


Pa 


MALTA - i 
Dec: 2.—An official statement danganced that heavy bombers bs 


~ operating from Malte had attacked, Naples, Brindisi, Messina, Tripoli, 
Benghazi, and other African ports during November, and bad ‘dropped 
over a million bombs. Naval aircraft had bombed Sicilign aerodromes 


je 
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besides attacking convoys. During the month 23 enemy aircraft were 
P over the island. 
s P 


i THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 28.—The Queen, in a broadcast to the people, said they were 
Working together on both sides of the North Sea, and praised the 
“efforts of the people in Holland in maintaining passive resistance in 
- the`face of great difficulties. “More than that you cannot do for thé 
present. Refrain from rash enterprises. Meanwhile we are unceasingly 
- ‘preparing the liberation of the. Fatherland.” ` 

‘ Dec. 8.—The Queen issued a Proclamation declaring that the 
Kingdom considered itself at war with Japan, “because the aggression, 
which aims at`the peace-loving nations one after the-other, can, must, 

_ and will only be resisted in firm alliance”. 

‘ The Government in London declared that a state of war existed with 
Japan, m view of the hostile acts of her forces against two Powers with 
which the Netherlands maintained particularly close relations, acts 

-which also constituted a threat to vital Netherland interests. - 


t 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Dec. 1.—Mr. Duff Cooper left Batavia for SENE The East Indies 
* Air Forcéwas mobilized. 
Dec. 4.—Numbers of American Catalina flying-boats Were reported 
to be reaching the islands. 


. * Deg. 8.—The Governor-General, in: a broadeast, said the Japanese 


attacks menaced the country, since they had`as their object the 
poder a of Japanese supremacy in the, whole of east and south- 


' “The t. C. jn ordered mobilizatidn of the Army,-and sent forces to the 
outer possessions. About 2,000 Japanese and some suspect Chinese 
weré interned. Aircraft began patrols of the seas east of Malaya and 
north of the East Indies archipelago. Air bases guarding the approaches- 
which were important to Australia were offered for use to thé R.A.F. 


' z 


_ NICARAGUA 
Dec, 8. me ne Government declared war on Japan. | 


NORWAY $ 


Nov. 25.—Swedish reports stated that a Norwegian had been 
executed at Bergen for listehing to the B.B.C. and for distributing 
anti-German news among German soldiers and othets. 

Nov. 26.—Three Norwegians in Oslo and 2 at Aalesund were shot 
after sentence by a German court-martial for sending information by 
wireless detriméntal to the German Army and helping mén to escape 
to England. Three others had been sentenced to death on Nov. 23 23, 
and about 60 more had recently been arrested. 

Dec. 4.—The, Germans in Oslo announced: the shooting of 3 more - 
Norwegians for espionage, treason, and sending messagés to the 
Government in London. 
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` It was learnt that the Quisling Government had a the Primate 
of his office and. suppressed the administrative functions of all the 
bishops; taking over the management of all Church affairs themselves. 
Dec. 6.—A recent decree introduced a system of distributing food in 
proportion to work done, and providing that rations ht bë varied 
according to output and to the attitude of the workers to the new order. 
Food The oct were reported to be very short, and deficient in fats. 
tion was estimated to be costing the country betyfeen 
5 aa 6 m kroner a day. = 


Dec. 7. = -Seredich reports stated that 26 more men had been sentenced ms 


to death during the week. 
The Government, iw London, btoke off relations ‘eit Finland. - 
Reports from Norwegians who had-escaped abroad stated that very 
large numbers of German wounded had been are daily from the ~ 
Russian front. 


se 


` 


PANAMA 
Dec. 8.—The Government ordered the armat of all Japanese. 


\ r 


D 


PERU 


Dec. 7.—Reports reached the United States that Callao was ‘being 
used as an ee and supply base for Axis raiders disguised as 
Japanese merchantmen 


` . 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS . 

Dec. 8.—Manila was raided and damage done at the Nicholas air- 
field, Fort McKinley, and the wireless‘stations by very accurate bomb- 
ing. Some 5,000 Japanese were rounded up, .one “being arrested as he 
was cutting telephone lines. Davao, Tarlao, and the military reserva 
tion of Baguio were also bombed. In northern Luzon about 200 persons 
were stated to have been killed at the Clark Field air base. 

All primary school children were evacuated from “Manila, ag there 
were 10 public, air-raid shelters there. 


- 
` 


POLAND 


Nov. 25.—General Sikorski in Teheran. (See Iran.) 

Nov. 28.—General Sikorski stated that 50,000 complete outfits from 
England had reached the Polish troops in Russia and 50,000 more were 
on the way. ‘The United States was also sending 60,000. 

Nov. 30.—It was learnt that a large gathering of German officials 
had “been held at Katowice representing the administration of the 
General Government and Upper Silesia, presided ®ver by Governor- 
General Frank, in order to establish close co-operation between the two 
territories in combating “banditism”, which was especially” prevalent 
in the Dombrowsky coal basit; < 


e 
` 
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Dec. 4.—General Sikorski’s eee to the Russian people. (See 
. U.S.SR,) L hes : 


RUMANIA ` ; - er 

Nov. 29..-The Mayor of Bucarest was reported.to have resigned 
because of the impossibility of providing food for the city, and the 
Army was stated to be taking over the civic administratio B. 

Dec. 5.—Figures of oil production in official publications showed that 
the output had declined steadily since 1936, owing to the approaching 
exhaustion of the-wells. In 1937 the production was 7,100,000 tons; in 
1938: 6,600,000; in 1939, 6,200,000; and in 1940, 5,750,000,tons. The 
figure for 1941 was expected to be about 5,200,000 tons. 

Dec. 7.—-General Antonescu issued a proclamation announcing the 
British’ declaration of war,.and. stated that “Great Britain has for 
centuries fought to conquer, and we to defend”. A-reply to the British 
ultimatum was handed to the U.S. Legation 2 hours before the time 
limit. It stated that Russia had occupied Bukovina and part of 
Moldavia in June, 1940, against her treaty obligation’, and complained 
that Britain did nothing to carry out ber guarantees of, eae, 
given in April, 1939. 


` 


SALVADOR 7 

_ Dec. 8.—The President declared war on Japan, with the approval 
- of Congress. . ; 

- SENEGAL 

Dec. 2.—Reports from Kain a at pihi stated that © 
the port had been prepared for an attack, which was expected to come 
from “America. The?naval forces there included the Richelieu, the 
cruisers Montcalm, Georges Léypues, and Gloire, the destroyers Matin, 
Terrible, and Fantasque and possibly one more, 2 or 3 of a smaller type, 
a few submarines, and some armed motor-boats. There were between 
60 and 70 aircraft, and some tanks. Supplies of oil were “fairly large”, 
but coal was running short. 

The Navy was described ab strongly anti-British, and the land forces 
increasingly anti-German as troops arrived from France to tell of the 
conditions under the Germans. : 


g a 4 
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SOUTH AFRICA ` 

“Nov. 29.—General Smuts broadcast a description of the stand of thé 
South Africans and of the operations in Lib From Nov. 21 to 23 
the South African brigade posted at El Kezegh to prevent the Germans 
breaking through westward had held their ground against tank and air- 
craft attacks by sfperior numbers, and at last their ammunition was 

_7 exhausted. They suffered 1,200 casualties in killed; wounded, and ` 
prisoners, byt “let us not count cur losses’, he said . . . “it is our losses, È 
generation after generation, which have won for us this fair land of - 
Ld 
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ours and the hergic tradition which forms the immortal soul df oyr 
people”. 

‘The time a at El Re enabled, their other forees to con- ` 
centrate, and’ th e from there to El Adem, 12 milés ` 
west; might have a profond. effect on the ee of the a eae 


= 
1 To oae 


SPAIN ,- ; 
; Des E AEE E nant Ganda ace tted to 


© General Franco pn Bis Corlversa Gens: with Hitler, Göring, Ri bentrop, 


and Ciano. 


Dec. 2—The F è organ Arriba pabla an àttack on ‘Great. 


Britain and the Unit States. ; t 


SWEDEN l l e 
Nov, 27.—The Horse Minister, speaking i in TEE “aajd: “The 

Swedish people warits its defence forces fo be employed for the defence 

of its-country if needed, but: only then. ‘There are circles which ' dis- 


> approve of this policy and.which talk much of our failing in our-historic 


task by keeping outside the great world conflict; but such'talk has not , 
- found and will not find any echo in the nation.” (Berlm correspondents 
“of eden bad not h had just reported German expressions of regret Hiag 
Sweden not beep represented at the Berlin meeting. ) : 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON ; : 

Nov. 26.—General Catroux read, in the name of ‘Free Frarice, a 
“ Charter declaring the Lebanon to bé an indé dent sovereign State. ' 
He said Free’ France help and ce on the lines of the 


_ Treaty of 1936. Presi est Nacadhi lig , with an assurance that the 
Lebanon ‘meals collaborate loyally with the Allies. ' 


THAILAND |" - : z 

- Dec. 3. —The British Legation urged British women and children 
and men whose residence was not essential to leave the ES. for the 

t. 

Dec. 5. —The press reported that over 2 million volunteers had 
offered themselves for national service. ` 

Dec. 6.—The National Assembly passed emergency legislation, and `, 
the Government issued’an appeal to the people to support the,measutes - 
taken, which included the -gran of absolute power to the Prime 
Minister for 12 months, full con of all transport, a; probibition of 
strikes in key industries, and the regulation of movements of foreigners. 

Dec. 8.—An official statement in Bangkok announced the lan A 
os troops at Singora and Patani at’2 a.m. anf stated that 

had 4lso crossed the Indo-Chinese frontier at Siemrap. Resistance 
- ceased: temporarily at 7.30 am. and “hegotiations are raen way, and 
a aeoeon is expected soon” ©- ; 
4 
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` Message from Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britasn.) 
_ ‘Reports from Saigon stated that Japan had asked Thailand to join- 
the new order in East Asia, and had euler her independenae. 


TURKEY : 

` Nov. 25.—A ban on the sailing of Turkish vessels to Bulgarian or 

Rumanian ports was lifted for small ships, and those of under 300 tons - 

were allowed.to do so at their own risk. Many of them were engaged 

“in carrying Turkish products to those ports for dispatch to Germany. 
Dec. 1.—Three Russian tankers arrived at Istanbul with 25,000 tons 

of oil for the Turkish Government. They were escorted from Batum 

to the Bosporus by Soviet warships. 

. _ Dec, 3.—Lease-lend aid to Turkey. (See U. S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 24.—It was announced i in Washington that export licences fae 
Algeria, Tunisia, and French! Morocco had been revoked; alsp those for 
export of petroleum products to Spain, Spanish possessions, md , 


angier 

Nov. 25.—Lord Halifax presented to Mr. Hull the Commissioner of 
India to the United States. President Roosevelt announced that Mr. 
William-Bullitt was to be his ial representative in the Near East. 
_ The Secretary for War issued a statement pointing out that Finland 

was threatening to cut the Murmansk-Moscow supply line, and was 

acting in a manner ‘harmful to the interests of the United States” 

Nov. 26.—A document was handed to the Japanese Ambassador by 

' Mr. Hull. Col. Knox told the press that the rapid exparsion of the * 
Navy had created a recruiting problem; 13,090 men a, month were 
needed, and only 9,000 had been coming forward since the incidents of 
the Kearny and Reuben James. 

The Capetown Clipper arrived it New York, completing a route- ` 
proving flight of-19,961 miles to the Belgian Congo and back. The U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia arrived in her. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Hull stated that the adherence of Finland to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact was “‘highly significant”, for “the Pact was an instru- 
ment in the ene of the war of conquest and domination against _ 
the free peoples”. Every act of Finland had confirmed the American ^ 
apprehension that she was fully co-operating with Hitler. Her Note to 

_ the U.S. Government had thrown no light on the question uppermost 
m American minds—how, far and to what extent Finnish military 
policy was one of combined operations of Germans and Finns vitally 
to injure Grédt Britain and her associates, and to threaten the northern 
supply lines over which Russia was receiving aid. So le 

President Roosevelt told the press that merchantmen on the Pacific 
routes and those sailing to S Portugal, and adjacent island 
possessions and t@ Central and uth America would not be armed. ~ 

Nov. 29.—A statement was issued in Washington that the United 
States sympathized with the “natural and legitimate aspirations of the 
peoples of Syria and the Lebanon” for independence. 
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Noo. 30.—The President Broke off his holiday i in Georgia and left 
for W : 
‘D&.1 ~The President arrived back i in the White House. Mr. Hull 

received the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu. * 
Reports from Manila stated that the Burma Road would soon be 
defended by an American air force of over 100 experienced pilots . 
under the Chinese flag, whose organization was almost complete. 
A chain of ajrfields was being built in China for its operations, equipped 
` with all necessary staffs and supplies. 
Dec. 2.—The Under-Secretary of State summoned the Japanese 
representatives to the State Department and asked them, for the 
ormation of the President, why forces had been sent to Indo-China 
in excess of the number stipulated “in the agreement with, France; 
also, what purpose and intention were involved ih the move. . 
Admiral Nomura told the press that his Government were giving 
“weighty consideration” to the American statement, and their attitude 
was one'of avoiding war if possible, for “war would not settle anything”. 
_ Asked about General Tojo’s statement that East Asia must be 
“ purged ” of British and American influehce, he said the translation 
“was faulty. The Prime Minister’s words were “the practice of European 
Powers of checkmating one Oriental Power against another must be 














The Navy Department announced that 33 new warships were 
‘isonched an 52 keels laid down in’November. The launchings included 
a- battleship, a 10,000 ton cruiser, and 4 destroyers. - 

Dec, 3.—It was announced. in Washington that the President had 
declared the defence of Turkey to be “vital to the defence of the 
United States”, and that instructions had been issued to the Lease- 
jend Administrator to supply Turkey’s needs as quickly as possible. 
Officials stated that a considerable amount of war supplies had already 
been sent, and that “to-day’s actiom means that Turkey is now co- 
operating with the United States and Britain”. 

Mr. Hull told the press that ever since the talks with. Japan started - 
.in the spring they had been exploratory and designed to ascertain 
` whether bases for negotiations could be reached. If such a stage had 
been reached, and, damental considerations affecting the other 
Powers were involved, they would.have been informed. All the talks 
with Japan had revolved round the.two basic philosophies—that of 
government based on the doctrine of force as an instrament of policy 
both at homé and abroad, and that summarized in his own statement 
of July, 1937 and sent to all the nations. „He described‘ Japan as 
depending’ on force, on- conquest, and on the oppression of subjugated 
peoples, and as representing in the Far East what Hitler represented in 
Europe. 

Col. Knox, asked by the press about tHe strength of the Navy, told 
reporters to “make their own guess” as to the treason for the decline 
of losses in the North Atlantic lately. . 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved. a Supplementary Defence Bill for, $8,248,839,031, bringing 

e total outlay for defence up to $67,000 ‘million. It provided for 
increases in the strength of the Army to 2 million, and forel6,000 more - 
army aircraft for the Air Force. 
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.General Adler’s statement in Cairo about the new “lfe line” froth 


‘ Washington to the Middle East. (See Egypt.) ` 


Dec. 5.—Mr. Hull rectived from the Japanese representatives their 
Government’s ‘reply to President Roosevelt’s question about a 
China. It stated.that: “Chinese troops have recently shown fr Í 
‘signs of movements along the northern frontier of French Ind hina 
bordering on China. Japanese troops, with the object ‘of taking pre- 
cautionary measures, have been reinforced to a certain extent in the 
northern parts of Indo-China. Asa natural sequence to this step certain 
movements have been made among troops stationed in the southern 
part of the said territory. It should be added that no measure has been 
taken on the part of the Japanese Governmient that may trangress 
the stipulations of the protocol of joint defence between Japan and 
France.” 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, at their annual meeting, - 
were told that the DASHI was producing 20,000 military aircraft in 
1941, and that this was only a beginning. the next 2 years the 
industry, and other companies, would be called upon to deliver nearly 
100,000 war ‘planes, and a production rate of 50,000 annually would be 
reached-some time in 1942. ` 

Dec. 6.—M. Litvinov arrived at San Francisco. 

An agreement was signéd with Bolivia providing for aid to that 
country under the Lease-Lend Act, up to a value of some $10 million: 

Col. Knox, in his annual Report, said the Navy was the finest in the 
world, ‘but they “must be able to meet their defence requirements 
f „simultaneously ‘in both oceans. ‘In the year ended June 30, 1941 
325 new ships were commissioned, and 2,059 new aircraft obtained. 
Personnel increased by 15,259 officers and 100,282 men. - 

President Roosevelt sent a personal message to the Emperor of 
‘Japan. The State Department 6 reports ofthe Japance 
troop movements in Indo-China. (See I hing. iB 
, Mr. Hull stated that T relations with inland, Hungary, 
and Rumania would not be changed for the present. It wes learnt 
that instructions had been issued for the taking into “protective 
custody” of all Finnish ships in United States me the order being 
timed for the very minute at which the British declaration of war ae 


. ito force. The Maritime Commission stated that Finland had 24 


vessels operating. in the Western Hemisphere, and 6 were known to be 
‘within reach of Coastguard boarding parties. 
Pan-American Airways started a flying service to Africa, via Trinidad, 
Natal, Bathurst, Lagos, and Leopoldville. E 
Dec. 7.—The Japanese Sole asked for an interview with Mr. Hull 
at 1.45 p.m. and arrived at 2.5. Mr. Hull received them about 2.20 p.m: 
and ‘was handed Japan’s ly to President Rapsevelt’s question. 
During the interview Mr. Hull received news of the Japanese attack, 
and said to the Japafiese: “I must say that in all, my conversations 
with you during the last 9 months I havenever uttered one- word of ` 
untruth. This is borne out absolutely by record. In all my 50 years of 
public service I have never seen a document that was more crowded 
with infamous falgehoods and distortions—on a scale so huge that 
- I never imagined until to-day ener any Government on this PS was 
capable of uttering them.” ..- 


` 
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M. Litvinov arrived in Washington. 

The President’s message to the A AR of Japan was abita. a 
He yeviewedl the situatiqn in detail, with special reference to Indo- 
China, and pointed out’ that it could not continue—the peoples of the 
~ Philippines, Dutch Indies, Malaya, and Thailand could not sit down 
either indefinitely or permanently on a keg of dynamite. He addressed 
himself to the~Emperor “in the fervent hope” that he might 
thought to ways of dispelling the’dark clouds, and was confident 
both of thet had a sacred duty to restore traditional amity and ei 
_ further death and destruction in thé world. . 

White House agnouncement of Japanese attacks.. (Ses Special Note.) 

Dec. 8.—The Japanese note was published iw W: 

President Rooseyelt’ s address to Congres (See is Note) 


‘ . 3 F e” 


U.S:S.R. is 
_ Nov, 25.—Moscow-wireless declared that the Battle for the city had 
entered’a decisive stage, and its issue would decide the faté of the 
capital. The Germans were using more than half their tank divisions, , 
and the total enemy forces were colossal, but their fighting power was, 
not.the same as in the first days of the war; the spirit of the enemy ` 
was definitely failing, though it would be a mistake to underestimate 
their strength. They were up to all their old tricks, but Tighe did not 
lke fighting at night—so, “let ug give them more fighting. 
The Germans ary afraid of their mis being cut off froin the main 
body. Let us increase this of encirclement , 

: The wireless’announced’ that M. Molotov had sent to all the Govern- - 
ments outside the Axis group a Note protesting” Germany’s 
barbaric treatment of Russian Army prisoners, an giving instances 
‘of the atrocities committed by the German Army Command ‘ ‘through- 


out the length of the whole front”. 


è 


. The wireless also gave figures of the losses of material aş; tanks— 
German 15,000, Russian 7,500; aircraft—German 13,000, Russian 
6,400; guus—German 19,000, Russiarf 12,900. 

`M. Lozovsky stated that the Germans had failed ‘to secure the 
slightest substantial su on the Moscow front and woud probably 
lose there more than they did at Verdun (300,000):. - 

. Nov. 27.—The wines services broadéast a thessage to the troops 
saying: “You must hold. The enemy has advanced nearer to Moscow. 
The situation is increasingly difficult, but we must and can stand the 


` strain...” Fhe enémy was putting Segment 
which he eas would bring to the gates of Moscow. “You must 
_, ight to mke ” it condua “the-enemy Shall not`pass to Moscow.?’ 


“Nov. 29.—General Sikorski arrived in uibyshev, and was met by 
‘ML.’ Molotov, M. Vishinsky, and the British Ambassador. . 

Dec. 3.--M. Stalin received General Sikorski at the Kremlin. 

Dec, 4.—-General Sikorski broadcast from Moscow fe message of 
-homage to the Russian le for their heroism in defending their 
‘country, and b for their le&der, Stalm, who 
directed the defence of Russia. according to. plan gnd unflinchingly. 
Speaking on behalf of the Allied Governments to all Roles and to 


` 


~~ 
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nations who now shared their fate, he said mankind was paying the 
ptice of 20 years. of illusiong, and it was paying because Germany was 
allowed to arm on a gigantic scale. le was not only ong for 
territories and frontiers; it was also a universal revolution and a life- 
and-death struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, between 
two utterly irreconcilable concéptions of life. ` 

Great Britain, under the distinguished leadership of Winston Chur- 
chill, had saved the fate the world by her stubborn resistance in 
1940, and “as one who took part in these events and watehed them”, 
he said, “I must say that the British have proved to be a hard people, 
serious, anu conscious of the terror that the Germans had in store for 
mankind. In the historic hour the British people: showed magnificent 
moral virtues and complete political and social unity”. 

Addressing the Russian people he said they were going to fight 
together for a common cause, and would work for the complete fulfil- 
ment of their July agreement. The Red Armies had already broken the 
out of the first German onslaught, and the vast expanses of Russia, - 

loited by the Russian Command, were gradually swallow- 
ing up sea hey Sai forces.. With the present-day Germany there.could 
be no agreement and no compromise. 

Dec, 6.—General Sikorski told-Pravda that the “could multiply the 
number of Polish divisions several fold, and were doing so. They would 
soon be fully armed, and Stalin‘ had ‘promised hima th that the help they 
needed would be given. 
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” YUGOSLAVIA re > 
Nov. 26.—The Prime Minister, General Simovitch, issued a state- 


~ 


, ment in which he said the execution of hostages had nowhere reached 


such proportions as in Serbia. For each German killed’ 100 Serbs 
had been executed, and the Belgrade press stated that in Shabac 
2,100 inrfocent citizens had been shot, in Kraljevo 2,540, and in 
Belgrade 2,300. In Kragujevac, owing to the killing of 26 German 
soldiers, 4,576 had been executed, among them priests arid youths of 
16 and 17. All the prominent representatives of cultural and economic 
e in Belgrade had boh arrested, and the Germans had now threat- 
ened to surround and then destroy the city entirely by shell fire ane 
bombing, and if anyone tried to escape he would be shot.’ 

He did nat doubt that the sufferings of the Serbs would call forth 
the deep compassion of everyone bred in the, spirit of Christian 
civilization, but he was not certain that condemnation by public 
opinion would suffice to make the Germans: stop the butchery; he was 
certain, however, that a threat-of reprisals would have a far greater 
effect: “Our Allies, in their growing air power,” he said, “have a means 
of constraint which is well known to the Germans. The main thing,. 
if it is desired to help the Serbian people, is not to use these means only 
to find it is-too late. . . . This is pa a the last hour.” 

Nov. 30.—Unior Day was celebrated by a service of intercession ih 
London, attended by ing Péter and the Prime Minister. 

Dec. 3—G.H.Q- of the Royal Yugoslav Forces issued (in Cairo) a 
communiqué reporting the launching of an offensiye the previous day 
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by German and Fascist forces 3 divisions strong against the Yugoslav 
position in the- Western Morava valley. General Mihajlovic’s troops 
weresresisting successfully, but in, the sector of Uzice tank attacksthad 
forced one unit’ to withdraw. In Bosnia and Montenegro local opera- 
tions continued as usual.’ 

Dec. 5.—The Yugoslav Ferces were reported (in ‘iteration reach- 
ing Russia) to have been attacking Nish for 3‘days and to be developi 
operations near the Bulgarian frontier in the Negotin district. ey 
were believéd to number 80,000, and to be holding an uneven front, 
behind which most of Serbia proper, except for the largest towns, was 
in their hands. a 
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` Japan’ S Purpose | in Asia 


by SR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.5.E. 
Price 1s. net a 


This booklet is issued as a companion piece to Europe Under | 
Hitler, and is desigried to give the ordinary reader an account of ° 
the position, problems, and policy of Japan in the new circumstances 
created by the war. The setting is two-fold: (a) that of the Sino- 
Japanese War, and (b) that of the war in Europe. But, since the 
story of Japan’s relations with China has been fully told in the new 
edition of China and Japan, the treatment mainly follows the 
title, and the Chinese factor in the Far Eastern situation only 
appears as incidéntal to the main story of J apan’ s, selfechosen 
mission in Asia.. - 

It describes how J apan entered the circle, of Great ‘Powers i in the ` 
nineteenth century, estimates the part played by, her own policy, 
her resources, and her geographical position in giving her the title 
of a Great Power, and depiets her behaviour in the’ game of high 
politics during the past fifty years. In the brief historical introduc- 
tion the reasons for her choice of, Great -Britain ps her partner in 
= Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902-22) are succinctly stated; and, 

to contemporary events, the causes of Japan’s estrangement 
i on reat Britain and the United States alike are examinéd. Her 
relations with the Soviet Union are also described. This is necessary 
in order to show how and why Japan left the company of the 
Western Democracies, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 19347, and 
joined the Axis in 1940. Thereafter her recent policy in the Far 
East, both in North China and in Indo-China and Thailand, is 
briefly described; and the booklet ‘seeks to’show how her action in 
these regions is designed to. make her the leading power in East, 
Asia. : 
_ This leads to an appraisal of Japan’s threefold purpose—political, 
egonomic, and strategic—in the so-called “Mutual Prosperity 
Sphere”, and of her capacity, both in her strength and in her 
vulnerability, to conduct a greater war in the Pacific with Britain 
and the United Sta ‘The final section describes the Pacific Ocean 










asa theatre of ing a bird’s-eye view of the strategic 
, position therein o United States, the Soviet ae the ` 
British Empire, aid Japan. 
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Specially made holders for loose copies can be supplied at 3e. 6d. each 
(el, Covered in red buckram, they are strongly made and can ` 
contain, by means of cords, up to fourteen copies of Bulletin—the 
maximum number in any of the two parts into which the annual volume 
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Cases in which copies of the Bulletin may be bound can be supplied at 
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aspect of international affairs. Any views contained in articles _ which 
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MALAYA AND ITS COMMUNICATIONS 
MALAYA is a generic name -covering British territories and 
pee in the Malay Peninsula, together with some territory in _ 

reo. The units composing Malaya are: (a) The Straits Settlements 
~ Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan (off Borneo) with their 
dependencies—forming a British Colony. Christmas Island and Cocos 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean to the south of Java, are attached to 
Singapore. (b) The Federated Malay States—Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan (“the Nine States’, itself a federation) and Pahang, each ` 
with its own native administration and council, with a British Resident, - 
but with a federal Government at Kuala Lumpur with a British Federal 
Secretary. (c) Native States under British protection not included in 
- the Federation—Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan; and Trengganu, 
and, in Borneo, Brunei. These States are ruled by their own Sultans or 
Rajas, each with a British adviser. There are British officials for man 
echnical services. They are autonomous Stateg in treaty relations with 
Great Britain, but British, advice is tendered on all matters except 
Malay customs and religion. f a? \ 
Co-ordination in this variety of government is secured by the fact ` 
that the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Straits Settlements, is 
- 6% officio High Commissioner, Malay States, and there is in fact close 
co-operation. British-Residents and Adyisers in the States act under“ . 
‘hig general authority. The Native States have shown the greatest - 
liberality in the past in contrihuting to the‘construction of the Singapore 
base, and, since the beginning of the present war, they have made large 
. contributidns for imperial defence. 3 : a 
The Straits Settlements are small in area, but of great importance 
e politically and from the point of view of trade and industry. Of the 
population of 1.1 million in 1931 (it is now 1.4 million), 251,000 were 
_ Malays and 664,000 Chinese. The Chinese have therefore a substantial 
rat There is also a large Indian population. In the Federated 
y States, which occupy the centre of the Peninsula, with a total 
area of 27,540 square miles and a population in 1931 of 1.7 million 
now 2.1 million), Malays numibered 443,600, Chinese~711,500, and 
dians 380,000, Chinese here-also being in the majority. The Chinese 
are mostly traders and miners, the Indians labourers on rubber planta- 
tions. The- greater proportion return to China afd India with their 
- + savings, but a large number settle permanently, and there are many N 
-  Malaya-born. H R . a 
In the autonomous Malay States Malays form,a much higher * 
~~ `. ¥ “2003 7 
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proportion of the population. They form, indeed, everywhere “the 
majority, except perhaps in Johore where Malays and Chinese are aboyt 
equally numerous, a fact explicable by. the large mining ind for 
~ tin, iron, bauxite, gold, and wolfram. In the other States the Chinese 
and Indian pulations are much less importanf, and Malays are in a 
large majority. ~The proportion of the population born outside the~ 
- country, as high as 56.6 per cent in Johore, at the time of the census of 
X 1931 was only 23.9 per cent in Kedah, 4.6 per cent in Kelantan, 13.5 per 
` cent in Perlis, 7.3 per cent in Trengganu. 
_ The, traditional occupations of Malays are fread fa and fishing; 
they are an independent people, with no liking for plantation work or 
- mining, and they are no match for the Chinese as traders. 
Because Singapore is one of the great entrepot stations in the East, 
it is difficult to know exactly what is the value of the produce of 
Malaya exported to the rest of the world, byt the export of purely 
domestic produce is certainly of greater:importance than the entrepot 
- trade. “Straits Tin” is a special case, much of the ore being imported, 
and the income derived from smelting i is relatively inconsidergble. The” 
t smelting industry at Singapore and Penang, world markets 
or the product, are-a great benefit to.the local tin mines. Therefore,- 
though tin- figures as the largest item of domestic produce exported 
from Straits Settlements, reservations must be made. The commodities 
in which Malaya i is a considerable world supplier (the figures are for 


1938) are: 
Sa PRODUCTION oF CRRTAIN COMMODITIES 
- poi Metric tongs, Per cem 
° ae * 00's of world 
. = t omitted production 
Iron, ore (metal content) a 1,260 1.4 
Manganese ore (metal content) 8 0.3 
Tin ore (metal content) _ - 44 \ 26.7 
* Tungsten ore (metal content). 673 3.2 
Rubber (shipments) N 378 41. 
. Co - 4 149 o 8! 
~ Palm oil and palm kernel oñ (net exports) _ 80 7.3 
Rice : 536 0.6 


` Malaya i is thus one of the great suppliers of -tin"and rubber which 
e have made the country wealthy. “Of the commodities listed above™~ 
- there is a large surplus for export, except in rice, of which Malaya ,, 
produces rather more than half her requirements, supplies coming 
normally from Thajland and Burma mainly. Malaya depends on 
Burma and Netherlands India for oil. Malaya produced many tropical 
- products, and in some of them she has a surplus over domestic require- 
ments. For most fruits there are two crops annually, one major and one 
minor cropping season. Christmas Island produces phosphates on a 
largescale. The forests provide a source of wealth. Fishing is a major 
industry, but there is nevertheless a large import, mainly for 
consumption by tħe Chinese population. Japanese, here as elsewhere 
s£ in Eastern wat cathe sop hema in the fishing industry, . 
' which is mainly ced, however, b ese~ Of 140 power-driven 
_ fishing-boats registered in Straits open in 1937, 100 were 
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Japanese. The main fishing fleet was of sailing boats.” In 1937 40 per 
cènt of fish landed at Singapore was by Japanese, most of it cone tt on 
the high seas or in foreign territorial waters. 

The western parts of the Peninsula are the most E y and 
it is here that the towns, industries and plantations (rubber and coco- 


` 


nuts, etc.), are to be found. The tin mines are also mainly in the west, ` 


mainly in the Fedetated Malay States of Perak and Selangor. The 
centre ofthe peninsula, traversed from north to south by å mountain 
range, is still much of it jungle, and spurs stretching eastward are largely 
- covered with jungle. 

Ratlways. Th 
The Federated Malay Straits-Railway operates in-all three sections of 
Malaya. From the, terminus on Singapore Island it crosses by-a 
causeway to the mainland of yohore Cresing Johore to the northern 


frontier at Gemas, it branches there into two main lines, the one’ 


running: north through the States of Negri Sembilan, Pahang, and 
Kelantan, termimating at the port of Tumpat, close to the Thai frontier 
and 328 miles from Gemas. The western branch runs north-north-west 
through Negri Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Wellesle 
-Province to Prai, opposite Penang Harbour, thence through K 
and Perlis to the Thai frontier station of Pahang Besar, 580 miles from 


Singapore. Through traffic with the Thai State Railways was òpened, 


in 1918, the distance from Singapore to Bangkok being 1,195 miles. 
There is another connexion with the Thai railways via the short branch 
Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok river at the frontier where it joins 
a Siamese line to Haad Yai, the junction for the main route Singapore- 


ie ae ae 


e main lines of communication are also in the west. 


There is a close network of roads in western Malaya. In the - ' 


an they are few. Johore is well supplied. In Pahang there is a main 

road joining up with the western system west and east, to the coast 
_at Kuantan, with a branch south, to the mouth of the Pahang river. 
From Kuala Trengganu, at the mouth of the T u river, there is 

a road running north-west, roughly parallel wih the coast, about 
` 10 miles inland, to Khota Bharu and Tumpat, connecting with a 
network of roads in the tip of nofth-æäst Kelantan. 


Poris. The main port of the peninsula is Singapore. Apart from 


the great naval base, Pier Sal is a huge commercial port, visited ` 


by all the main shipping lines serving the Far East, with almost 


unlimited accommodation in sheltered anchorages, and some 12,744 feet ' 


of wharfages. There are 5 dry docks. The naval-base, on the northern 
shore of the island, is reckoned one of the strongest in the world. Its 
i rtance to the countries in. the Indian and Pacific Oceans was 

y recognized from the start, ‘and large contributions to its con- 
traction were made by New Zealand, the Federated Malay States, 
Hong-kong and Johore. Since the beginning of the war Australian 


troops ‘have contributed to the defence of the- T Indian ei ' 


there have been largely reinforced. South-east of thé naval estab 
ments (formerly named H.M S. Terror, now H.M.S. Sukan) lies the 
air base, served by the Australian Air Force as well as by the R.A.F. 
The civil air base, a nodal point in all Far Eastern air communications, 
lies on the sguth-east of the island. ` 

Of the other Straits Settlements ports Penang, lying at the north end 
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of the Malacca Strait, has good modern installations and a roadstead 
fairly sheltered in all weathers; its accommodation is su pene e 
‘wharfage at the mouth df the Prai river on the mainiond: 


~ has an open roadstead not suited for large vessels, 
The Federated ares States and the Unfederated Statés ‘do most - 


of theit trade through Singapore and Penafig, but they have some 
ports of their own. The most important is Port Swettenham, about 
poe miles from Kuala Lumpur at the mouth of the Klang river, with a 
si ge ee landlocked harbour, good wharves and warehouses supplied 
Many ofthe big liries serving the Far East call here 

pe ra Malaya most ports are almost inaccessible during 
the N.E. monsoon period, and have bars maar par ation. difficult. 
-, Taking them from -north to south fhe ports considerable 
coasting trade are: in Kelasien: Tumpat, Bachok. Semarak, small 


vessels only, no wharfage, goods- taken off by lighter. In Tronggann:. ` 


Kuala Trengganu, Chukai (Kemaman); local steamers enter even during 


` the N.E. monsoon period; there are many other small ports. ` In 


Pahang: Kuantan and Pekan; Kuantan, unlike most tiver ports on the 


east coast, has no bar. In Johore: Endau, Mersing; ocean-gding steamers ` 


visit Endau in the fine season to load iron-ore brought down the 
river by lighter. X 

On the. south and west coasts. In Johore: several small ports on.the 
Johore river, served by small cargo boats from Singapore; tu Pahat 
_and Muar and several smaller ports; ocean-going steamers (mainly 
. Japanese) load iron-ore at Batu Pahat from “Japanesedwned iron 


mines in the interior. In. Negri Sembtlan: Port: Dickson, fed by a 


complete network of roads.’ In Selangor: Port Swettenham (already 

noted), and Kuala Selangor. In Perak: Teluk Anson (some distance up 
“the river Perak), Sitiawan, Port Weld, Kuala Kurau. In K 

Sungei Patani, and Alor Star, both of them some way up the rivers on 


which they stand. Many of the rivers are navigable. In Perlis: Com- ~ 


munication with Penang is by junk; alc boat services to Kedah 
and the neighbouring Thailand coast 


. Air, Malaya is served by Imperial Aware, which, has landing 


stages at Penang and Singapore, by the Malayan internal service 
a daily service between Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and- ico with 
by ‘the K.L.M. (Dutch Service) and by. a local Dutch service 
etherlands India. - 


` The more important land ’plane bases (see the Aeronautical Cor- ` 


respondent of The Times, August 18th, 1941), are Alor Star (Kedah); 
Kota Bharu (Kelantan); Batu Pahat (Johore); Ipoh (Perak); Kuala 
“Lumpur (Selangor); yan Lepas (Penang), Port Swettenham 


(Selangor); Kallang, Sadar, and Tengah (Singapore), the two latter . 
being R.A.F. stgtions; Sitiawan (Perak), Skudai landing ground - 
pone Sungei Patani Kedah). There are séaplane bases at kawi | 


d (Kedah), Lumut (Dindings river, aes , Muar (Johore), Glugor 
(Penang), and Kallang, on the east side .of Singapore, which has 
slipways, hangars, and Tep shops. | : a "i 3 
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THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS IN 
i YUGOSLAVIA, ` 


e 
AFTER the invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of this . 


yeat by-Italy and Germany, two of Yugoslavia’s neighbours, Hungary 
and Bilgaria, followed suit in order to secure a share in the spoils. The 
lion’s share, in ‘appearance at all events, fell to Italy, who acquired 
part of Slovenia, a great part’of the covéted Dalmatian coast, and a 
dominating influence—on paper at least—in the new Gredter Croatia, 
and Montenegro. Germany annexed no territory north of the Save 
except Slovenia, though she occupied Serbia and the Yugoslav Banat 
and held key points in Croatia. Hungary took the rich lands-of the 


_ Yugoslav Baranya west of the Danube, the Bačka in the triangle 
between 


the Danube and the Tisza,.and small districts on either side 
of the river Mur. The Bulgarians seized a strip of eastern Serbia; 
including Pirot, and nearly the whole of Serbian Macedonia, including 
the towns and districts of Skoplje (Uskfb), Veles (Kopriilu), Prilep, 
Bitolj (Monastir), and Okhrıda. Italy has secured-some districts of 
Montenegro and southern Serbia, including the plain of Kossovo for 


` Albania, and there have been fierce disputes between Italy and B i 


over the districts adjoining Lake Okhrida. The Rumanians have. 
occupied an area opposite the Iron Gate of the Danube. The Yugoslav 
Banat is in German occupation. The accompanying map shows the 
original boundaries of Yugoslavia, the annexed areas, together with 
occupied areas of the Banat and the small area opposite the Iron Gate 
being cross-hatched, and the present poundaries of Serbia, Croatia, and 


Montenegro. - 


There remain three “States”: Greater Croatia, which includes not _ 


only the old Croatia-Slavonia, but the whole of the former Bosnia and 
Hertegovina and part of Dalmatia; Serbia, -heavily reduced in area; 
and Montenegro. The first two have Governments composed of their 
nationals, but necessarily subservient to Germany and Italy, that is 


“to say that the facade-of autonomy is retained. In all three there 


is fierce opposition, and armed resistance on a considerable scale, as is 

shown by the Yugoslav military communiqué, issued for the first time 

on Dec. 3 from Cairo. ; 
The Germans exploited to the full the old differences between Serbs 


and Croats,and no doubt hoped that the creation of an “independent a 


Croatia” would bring them the good will and the loyalty of the Croat 
eae But before the outbreak of war these differences had been 


ely solved:by providing Croatia with autonomy (see the Bulletins . 


of May 4, 1940, and April 19, 1941), and though some support for the 


~Nazis was found in the towns, notably at Zagreb, the Croat peasants, . 


well organized under Dr. Matek, remained loyal to Yugoslavia. 

On A 10, after, German troops had occupied Zagreb, General 
Kvat , describing himself as Acting Chief of State, broadcast 
from Zagreb a declaration: that “Croatia is free and independent”. 
On the 11th Ante Pavelić, the notorious Croat terrorist, arrived in 

de from Ital and declared himself ta be Poglavnik (leader)’ of 


- the Croat State. He then proceeded to form a Government of his 


friends, mainly from the Ustaši tersorist organization, which had been 
kept in being before the war in Hungary and especially in Italy. The 


> 
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THE PARTITION OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The Banat and the area opposite the Iron Gate are not actually annexed, 
though they are definitely in German and Rumanian occupation respectively 


moré important, documents fixing the boundaries of “independent” 
Croatia are a German-Croatian Treaty signed at Zagreb on May 13, 
fixing the boundaries between the Slovenian territory incorporated in 
the Reich and Croatia, the details to be arranged by a frontier Com- 


- mission (for the text see VolAisther Beobachter, May 16, 1941); and two’ 


„treaties signed ih Rome on May 18- (for the text see Gtornals d'Italia, 
May 20, 1941). The first of the Italian treaties fixes the Croatian- 
ian boundary in Dalmatia, giving Italy a substantial hinterland for 
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the port of Fiutne, and, as the map shows, practically all thé good parts - 


and all the Dalmatian islands but three. Croatia retains, however, the 
-~ port of Senj, which has no railway, and Dubrovnik (Ragusa) which has 


a narrow gauge railway into Hertegovina. pe soda some arrange- ' 


ment is to be madé for the use by Croatia of the now Italian port of 
Split (Spalato) which has rail cqnnection with Zagreb; Italy gains-in 

icular the, excellent- harbour of Kotor os awhich was an 
im t Austro-Hungarian naval base in the oldglays. An Agree 
tment a ed to the boundary Treaty provides that Croatia not 
‘fortify any | of the coast left to her, nor create Pee fg ee The 
second is a Treaty,of Guarantee and-Collaboration, tmder which Italy 


, guarantees the political independence and the territorial integrity of. 


a 
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_ Croatia, and Croatia virtually places her foreign relations in the hands’ 
_of Italy, agrees to collaborate with the Italians in army organization, 
-and to enter into nfutual commercial relations with Italy. It 5 


seen that Croatia is put definitely under Italian tutelage, although the l 


conquest: of the country was effected by the Reich. Nevertheless, it 
seems that in practice Croatian.economy generally is dictated from 
Berlin, and Zagreb is stated to be in procesq of sorting a patel 
German town. The signing of the Treaties in Rome was followed on the 
same day by an elaborate ceremonial in the Quirinal, when Aimone, 
Duke of Spoleto, brother’ of the Duke of Aosta, was proclaimed Ki 

. of Croatia by King Victor Emanuel, in the presence of Ante Paveli 


and 100 Croat delegates. The nomination had been made at the request ` 


of Pavelić. The ceremony had no immediate sequence, as the new 
King has not left Italy. 

Serbia is reduced, as we have seen, to less than her 1914 dimensions, 
indeed less than her 1912 area, and her Spe e, is faced 
across the river Save by Semlin (Zemun), y Croat, but 
garrisoned by German troops. The whole foes of German. hatred 
appears to have been turned on the Serbs, and-there is-as yet no docu- 


` ment suggesting any formal status for the country. Serbia also hd a 


Governfhent under General Nedić, but their effective authority a io 
to be strictly circumscribed. The new Government in Belgra 
repudiated ept, 14) by the Yugoslav Government in London. Their 
.. declared aim was to allow Serbians to take over the work of pacification 
' to avoid extermination of the Serbs by the Germans. Generar Nedić 
enrolled a Serbian army for this purpose, and on Sept. 14 he broadcast 
an.appeal to insurgents to abstain from challenging German ight and 
_thus avoid civil war. This ap had little success. 

Slovenia; (the former Yugoslav banovina of Drava), with the Batka , 
and the Banat providing mrtg of the richest agricultural areas of | 
` Yugoslavia, has divided between the Germans and the I 
The German-Italian boundary follows the Save as far as Saint Veit, and 
then turns sharply west to the 1920 frontier. The Italian share is thus 
the south-western area (the southern part of former Austrian Carniola) 
with the capital Ljubljana. 

As - y stated Italy has annexed Kotor (Cattaro) the former- 


. Austrian nayal base, while Montenegro has received “independence” - 


ra 


at the hands of Italy, who sent a Civil Commissioner to Cetinje in' ~ 


April, and is said to be advised by a°Montenegrin Council. In July 


according to a Transocean broadcast) a National Assembly .called at- 


tinje d the country to be an independent monarchy and 
asked the King-of Italy to name a Regent. The Stefani Agency stated 


(Nov. 30) that an Italian Government had been appointed, and was ` 


“to take up residence in Cetinje. 
' No definite informatiop is available about the Yugoslavian Banat; 


though at one time Rumanian troops were there, it appears to be in . 


German hands. German sources (News Wiener Tageblatt, July 18) aaa 
that for the Banat a eel ai aerate bad boca rda" 
. ing to the Germar national group a rôle corresponding tg its Raper 


and importance”, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELTS ADDRESS. OF DECEMBER io 


IN a fireside talk on Dec. 10 President Roosevelt said the Japanese 


` attacks provided a climax toa decade of international immordlity; the 


poaten had banded Together to make war on the whole human race. ° 
challenge hid now been flung at ‘the United States, and 
Congress and the people had accepted it. ‘He had prepared a full 
record of their relations with Japan, and this would be submitted tos 
Congress; it would show that “no Americans to-day, or 1,000 years 
hence, need feel an but pride in our patience, our efforts would be 
all the years towards achieving a peace i in the Pacific which would 
fair to every nation, lafge or small’’, 

He pointed out that the course: Japan had followed since 1931 had 
‘paralleled that of Hitler and Mussolini. To-day it was a collaboration - 
so well calculated that all the continents of the-world ard all the seas” 
were considered by Axis strategists as- one gigantic battlefield. He 
recalled how each of the moves and aggressions by all three Powers 
had been. made without warning, and said, “it is all of oné pattern. 
We are now in this war. We are all in it—all the way. Every single 
man, woman, and child is a partner in the’ most tremendous under- 
. taking of our American history”. 

_ The news so far had all been bad; ‘they had suffered a serious setback 
in Hawaii, and they must be prepared for the possibility of losing 
` Wake, Midway, and Guam. ‘Here he appealed to his countrymen to 
” reject all rumours; “the ugly little hints of complete disaster fall 
thick and fast in war time’ , he said; they -had’ to -be examined and 
Teh te and he promised that as soon as the facts had been estab- 

ed about all operations he would make them apona provided that 
- this would not in any-way assist the enem i all—every citizen: 
in every walk of life—shared the responsi ility 6 not ee 
rumourg or unconfirmed reports 

Since the fall of France, when the world first realized the ‘mechanized 

t which the Axis had been building for so many years, America 
ie advantage of the-time, “knowing that attack might reach 


‘ "us in all too short a time, to’increase industrial strength and capacity 


to meet the demands of moderp warfare. Precious months were 

by sending vast quantities of material to the nations still able to 
resist-the Axis, and “our policy rested on the fundamental truth that 
the defence of any country resisting Hitler or Japan was in the lofig 
run the defence of our own country”. This had given them time to 
build their assembly lines of production, and these were now in opera- 
tion. But it wag only a beginning—‘‘We mist be set to face a long war 

against crafty and powerful bandits . . . it will not pen rites io along 
it i will be a hard war”, and they must produce not only for their own 
forces but for others fighting Germany and Japan throughout the 
erjcas and the world. 

The Government had decided on two broad policies: first to speed. 
up all existing production by working on a 7-day @ week basis, and 
second, to rush additional capacity of production by building more 
por adding to old ones, and many smaller snes for war needs. 

ey had met obstacles, disputes, indifferences, etc., but that was now 


eS: and “‘the country now has an organization E angio 
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built around men and-women who are recognized experts in their own 
fields”. Ahead there lay hard work and—he was about to say, sacri- 
fices, but it was not correct to,use that word. It was not sacrifice, to do 
all one gould to pive one’s best for the nation when it was fighting fot 
. its existence and its future life; rather it was a, privilege. 

There was enough food for everyone and enough left over to seria to 
those fighting alongside them, but there would be'a definite shortage 
, of metals of many kinds for civilian use. They would need for war 
purposes more than half that portion of the principal metals which 
hay Tame eae rae eee into articles for use. He was 

sure, however È people would cheerfully give up those material 
things they were asked to give up, and sure, too, that they would 
ay all those great pan ge without which they could not win 

ugh. The United States could accept nothing less than victory, 
final and complete; not only must the shame of J As ering treachery*be 
wiped out, but the sources of international bratality, wherever. they 
existed, must be absolutely and finally broken. To achieve the cer- 
tainty that such treachery could never endanger them again they must 
the great task before them by abandoning once and for all the 
illusion that they could ever again isolate themselves -from the rest of 


. they bad 
learned that there was no such thing as security for any 

satan or any adel in a world ruled by the principles of gangs- 
terism, and no such thing as impregnable defence s powerful , 
aggressors who sneaked up in the dark and-struck without ae 
They could not measure their safety in terms of miles or of any ma 

The Government knew that for weeks Germany had been t 
Japan that if Japan did not attack the United States she would not 
Share in the division of the spoils, and she was promised that 
if she came in she would receive aii and perpetual control of 
. the.whole Pacific area. That meant, besides all the islands, a ‘strangle- 
“hold on the west coast of North, Central, and South America. It was. 
also known that Germany and ‘Japan were conducting their military 
and naval operations in accordance with a joint plan, one that ` con- 
sidered all nations not helpmg them to be the common-enemies of each 
and every one of the Axis Powers. ` 

The-American ple must realize that this grand strategy could be 
matched only with similar grand strategy, that, for example, Japanese 
aliccesses¢against America were help! to the German operations-in 
Libya; that a German attack against Algiers or Morocco opened the 
way for one on South America. rent the other side of the picture they 
must learn to know that guerrilla warfare against the Germans in 
Serbia helped them, and that British successes anywhere.in the world 


- strengthened their hands. Germany and Italy, diess of any 


declaration, consideréd themselves at war with the United States “at - 
this moment”, and Germany put all other republics of the Ameri- 
cas into the catego ry of enemies. “The pedple of the hemisphere”, 
he'said, “can be honoured by that.” He concluded: 
“We America® are not destroyers, we are builders. We are now in 
* the midst of a not for conquest, not for vengeance, but for a world 
in which this nation and all this nation represents will be safe for our 
children. We expect to eliminate the danger from Japan, but it would 
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serve us ill if we accom lished that and found that the rest of the world 
was dominated by Hitler and Mussolini. We are going to win the war 


andme are going to win the peace that follows. . 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, DECEMBER 11 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed the situation on Dec. 11 in Sea 


Beginning with ‘Libya, he said, “the offensive did not take the ` 

its authors txpected, though it will reach the end at which they aimed”. 
‘In battle the unexpected intervened at every stage, but, when all was 
said and done, in these operations General Auchinleck set out on 
Nov. 18 to destroy fhe entire armed forces of the Axis, and now, on 
Dec. 11, it seemed very probable he would do so. Owing to the sudden 
surprise and success of his fitst attack he had almost reached Sidi 


Rezegh at the first bound, dividing the enemy, and, as a result, a _ 


large number of fierce, detached actions took place over an immense 
area of. desert, and the battle became both dispersed and protracted. 

He then described the battle, saying the first main crisis was reached 
between Nov. 24 and 26, on the first of which dates General Auchinleck 


went to battle headquarters, and, though jt was. not -yet finished, he - 


had no hesitation in saying that, for good or ill, ıt was General 


Auchinleck’s battle. After a warm tribute to the qualities shown by | 


him in the conduct of” the fighting, Mr. Churchill referred to “some 


unpleasant surprises”, though it was true that for the first time-they ` 


were fighting the Germans on équal terms’ with modern weapons. — 
The 6-pounder gun carried on some of the enemy tanks was sometimes 


“more effective than those on the British, ih ir supetonty had ben - 


deal heavier than they expected. British air eae a had 
established and more-than maintained, thot the Germans 
drawn in the ‘most extravagant, manner on orcements from tae 
quarters, including Russia. 

In no other way could a second front have been brought into action , 
under conditions more costly tò. the enemy and more favourable to - 


themselyes, for about half and sometimes more than half of eyang x 


—men, munitions, and fuel—which the pra sent to Africa was 

on thè way. Tobruk had now been definitely disengaged, and the 
second stage of the offensive was beginning; es eames 
and fresh troops were available close at hand. ~ 


As’ ‘to the Atlantic, November had fully maintained the recovery of 
the previous 4 months, and.in the-first 10 days of December they had 
also found that the progress and position had been well maintained. 
He next referred to the plight and sufferings of the German armies in- 


Russia, and pointed out that the winter was only inning. The - 


Russians had definite air superiority over large parts of the front, and 
he-went on to say that Hitler had made one of the outstanding blunders 
of history in attacking them. After referring to Japan’s cold-blooded? 
calculated, violent, treacherous attack on the United States and 
Britain, he drew attention to the fact that “‘a large of the Western 
Hemisphere, State after State, Parliament after Parligment, is EREN, 
the United States. It is a great tribute tothe respect for internati 

law and for the independence of these less es in which the 
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United States has shown for many years; particularly under the : 
idency of Mr. Roosevelt, that so many other States in Central and ` 
outh America and in the West Indies, powerful, wealthy, populous 
cominunities, are in the process of throwing in their lot with the great 
republic of North America”. 

Chiang Kai-shek had just informed him that he had decided to 
declare war against Japan, Germany, and Italy, and that the whole of 
the resources of China were at the tipal of Britain and the United 
States. China was indeed a worthy ally. ‘ 

Turning to the injuries to British and U.S. naval power, he said 
that in his whole experience’he did not remember any naval blow so 
heavy or so painful as the sinking of the Priace of Wales and Repulse.* 
They had reached the right point at the right moment, and in moving 
to attack the enemy transports they were undertaking a thoroughly 
sound, well-considered- offensive operation, not any different in* 
pene from many similar operations repeatedly carried out in the 

rth Sea and Mediterranean. Both ships were sunk’ by repeated air 
dttacks, and there was no reason to suppose that any new weapons 
or explosives were used. 

The naval power.of Britain and the United States was very greatly 
superior, and was still largely superior, to the combined forcesof the 
3 Axis Powers; but no one could underrate the gravity of the loss, or the 
power of the new enemy. They had a very hard period to go through;. 
they must faithfully keep their engagements to Russia, and dt the ` 
same time expect, at any rate for a few months, a reduction in the 
volume of help from the United States. Only their own efforts would 
fill the gap. But behind the 4 great communities all fighting for their 
lives were ranged all the spirit and hopes of all the conquered countries. 
His remark a few days earlier that four-fifths of-the human race were 
on their side mee well be an understatement. Gangs and cliques of , 
wicked“men and their military or party organizations been able ’ 
to bring these hideous evils upon mankind, and “it would indeed 
bring shame upon our generation if we did not teach Anh a lesson 
which will not be forgotten in the ‘records of 1,000 years”. 
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OUTLINE’ OF ‘MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 
In his speech in the House of Commons on Dec.. 11 Mr. Churchill 
gaid that in four months ending in.October, making allowance for new 
building but not for sea captures or U.S.A. assistance, the net loss of 
our mercantile marine had been reduced to much less than one-fifth 


- of what it was in four months erding in June. November maintained E 


r 


the great recovery of the preceding four months. 

Losses by enemy action in the Atlantic were: corvette Windflower 
in convoy (Canadian communiqué Dec. 10); Dec. 15 H.M.S. Tetrarch 
submarine) repogted overdue and presumed lost; Dec. 17, announced 

M.S. Dunedin (completed 1919), wirio by U-boat.in Atlantic 
and sunk. e Lisben announced 17) sinking of ‘merchant ‘ship 
Casseqwel in Atlantic. On Dec.-1 Admiralty announced loss st trawlers 
Phineas Beard and M Aea Earl. ‘ 
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Following is a brief summary of air activity over Great Britairand 


in Western Europe: 
=e - Garman Night Reids on Great Britain. X 
Dais Target Damages . -Remarks 
Dec. 8-9 N.E. coast areas 7 Killed and several Germans give Newcastle 
(night) a ~  -infured. House as target. 1 enemy 
: ` ase s bomber destroyed’ 
Dec. 13 NE P None Singles raider only. Ger- 
(dey) = = mans claimed ralis at 
ž , night on E. and S.W. > 
coast (12th-13th) 
Deo, 15:16 S.W. England ap et damage; few — 


Dec. 16-17 S.E. coast town : — -  lraidershot downinday . 


ber “ ` on 17th 
ae NE. and S.W Some house damage Raids slight - l 
Saam and- casualties in N.E 
ve Fi NE Slight. No casualties 1 raider destroyed. 
(night) and East a reported 


` 


. 


ys 


R.A.F. over Germany, Sern nia E E AE PREE Sa 


Losses of British 
Dats i Targets, etc. . ~- aircraft ` 
Dec. 9 2 on y ships bombed off Dutch and Nor- 1 miming 


(day) coasta; offensive patrol over N. 
para German bomber deætroyod off N.E. 


Dec. 10: Tage in, Bis River, ml jon near None , 


(day) Wilhelmshaven, 2 Dutch mes, supply 
ship hit off Norway z : 
: ee 11 + Emden docks, Dutch aerodrome . None _ 
da ` 
Dec. l-12 Cologne and other W German targets, Havre 3 missing ` 
(night) ara Brest docks = - 
Dec. 12 at Emmerich, factory at Bremen, 1 bomber, 1 fighter 


(day) .W. German ets, Calais and missing Š 
RY (by ter’ ) “ic 8 
~ Dec, 12-13 Docks at Brest, St. Nazaire, and other targets, l miming  - 
(night) oil tanks, etc., in France. Supply ship off 
Texel fired. Offensive patrols over aero- 
dromes in France and Holla ` 
~ Dec 15:7 Targets in N. Franee - None 


2 Pal Dutch “naval aircraft Jesiroyed supply Pe None 
vag (ae off Norway 


T is Mines laidan enemy waters > “i fighter missing” 
night) ; - ` 
pe 15 gpwented patrols over’ Channel (i enemy a fighter miming 
(da robably destroyed destroyed 
, Dec. 15-16 Brest harbours. ying Aero 2 miming 
(night) Sone attacked 
<- Dec 16 Shi off Dutch coast. bombed, fat atip 2 a arena 
` (day) : oed 
- Dec 17 W ven fires started), Bremen, 1 missing 
(night) ` and other N. German -towns French 
ae docks. Minela . 
R ay Brest (heavy attack); Havre, and agrodromss ~ 1 missing 
Dec, 18 Brest (hea ) with bombe seen to fall on™ 5 bombers and 1 
(day) `- dry d tajning Scharnhorst ands fighter miasing 
ha a , both believede bt 8 enemy ° ; 


1 


Gneisenau 
A aircraft shot down. i a” 


o 
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ee Losses of British 

* Date, g Targets, etc. .… aircraft 
Dec. 18-19 Brest aa None l 

(night) ° 
Dec. 19 2 enemy bombers shot down over North Sea.. None 

(day) ça defence aircraft (naval) destroyed 

E n5 Wulf raiders and ` 

Pers 21 riiai patrol” 1 missing 

da 
Dec. J2 Coastal Command bombed St. Nazaire 1 missing 

E e 

pen Coastal Command aircraft. hit © enemy None 

(day) tankar and small supply ship off Norwegian : 

AND RUSSIA 

On Dec. 9 and E German reported local 
fighting,” ‘the repulse of enemy attacks, su air attacks, etc. 

ore light thrown on real situation by official statements. On Dec. 8 


` Berlin announced that, owing to winter weather, operations would be 


local in scope, and, later (Dec. 9 explained that front was being 
straightened to facilitate winter defence, involving same withdrawals 
and some advances in positions. These statéments coincided with 
Moscow wireless announcement of recapture (Dec. '8) of Tikhvin 


. (a first step towards restoration of direct railway communications 


between Leningrad and Vologda), with heavy German losses, of faiture 
of Germans to halt the Russian pursuit at the Mius river west of 
Taganrog (Dec. 9) and of successful actions in key areas of the Moscow 
front, notably the recapture of Elets (Dec. 9) with 2 enemy divisions 
routed, and 12,000 casualties, preventing the enemy plan of advanting 
east of Orel to hamper bringing up of Soviet reserves. -~ 

Special -account issued by Moscow on Dec. 12, showed latest 
concentrated attack on Moscow definitely checked. Between Noy. 16 
and Dec. 10 Germans lost 85,000 mien killed, 1,434 tanks, and masses 
“of other war material. In this second general offensive on Moscow, ' 
begun on Nov: 16, Germans had thrown in 13 tank, 33 infan 
5 motorized infantry divisions. German forces (the units of which were 
named) had ‘attacked Russian right flank in Klin-Solnechogorsk- 
Dimitrovsk area; on left flank in Tula-Kashira-Ryazan area General : 
Guderian’s mechanized forces attacked; in the centre a third army, . 
including 2 tank divisions. Russians fought fierce defensive actions 
up to Dec. 6,. when they launched their successful counter-offensive. 

-By -Dec. 11 Russians had recaptured on north-west ‘approaches to - 
Moscow from the direction of Kalinin (on the main road to Leningrad, 
Rogachev, Yakhrona, Solnechogorsk, and Kistra.’ Klin was surround 
Kulibaykin and Lékotnya districts occupied. ; 
, On southern approaches to Moscow (from direction of the railway 
to Rostov) Russians occupied Venev Stalinogorsk, and, to the east - 
of Stalinogorsk,’ Mikhailov and Yepifan. 

Among effects of these operations were restoration of direct Moscow- 
Rostov communications, and l ejection of Germans from Serpukhov-Tula 
road. 

In Sevastopol drea, after 90 days’ siege of the fortress, Russiang 
reported (Dec. 10)¢Germans had made ng progress, and had lost t during 
siege 15,000“men and much matefpial. - 

ey eee: W Russians scored further guccesses, consolidating gains 
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«already ‘réported by occupying more towns and villages in these 
areas, especially in southern sector of front around Tula and towards 
Ogel. Here towns recaptured intluded Livny, Efremov,-and-Verkhove, 
and, on Dec. 15, Yasnaya Polyana,. Dedilovo,-and Bogoroditsk in 
. Tula area, and oh Dec. 16 Volovo, 73 miles south of Tola, On the 
north-west sector Klin was surrounded (Dec. 13), Germans abandoning 
large stores of material, and Kalinin captured on Dec, 15. From 
Kalinin General Strauss’s Ninth Army was reported to be in full 
retreat. * 

Leningrad’s” position, was definitely improved by'the reoccupation 
of Kalinin, following which German forces began withdrawal S.W. 
towards Rzhev. On Dec. 15 Russians 
of Lake Onega’ on Finnish I ovens in, Karelia. In the following days 
heavy fighting took place between Lakes Ladoga and Onega roughly 
on the line of river Svir. 

Writing from Moscow, Dec. 15, a Special Correspondent said it was 
now possible to reveal how close the Germans had been to Moscow. 
To‘the north advance columns reached the village of Ikshaeon' on the 
Dmitrov highway, and Krikovo on the Leningrad railway. In the 
Volokolamsk sector Germans appeared -to have been on the highway 
to Istra and Moscow less than a fortnight before, and on the Mozhaisk 
highway they reached Kubinka. Thus at certain.points the enemy was 
a good deal less than 30 miles from Moscow. These, however, were 

spear-heads to the German attack only. The spetial communiqué 
just sat cited shows how the position was changed by Dec. 10. 

On Dec. 17 Russians occupied Aleksin, S.W. of Tula, and Shchekino, 

south of Tula. Progress south of Tula connects up with the movement 


westwards in Donetz sector. On Dec. 19 capture of further key ` 


towns, Ruza (80 miles W. of Moscow), Tarusa (70 miles $.S.W.), and 
Kalino (S.W. of Kaluga) was reported; on Dec. 21, other points in the 
Leningrad sector and S.W. of Tula. Recovery of Volokolamsk (Dec. 20) 
straightened the front between the Kalinin and Mozhaisk sectors. 

‘Russian advances on the northern and southern sectors of the 
Moscow front created great pressure in the centre in region of Mozhaisk. 

During the week-end Dec. 20-22 Germans resumed attack on 
Sevastopol, the only point on front where they were reported as 
-attaeking; else elsewhere they were on the-defensive. - 

ht was thrown on enemy positibn in Russia by the dismissal of 

Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch and assumption of supreme command 
by Herr Hitler in a proclamation issued from the Fährer’s headquarters 
dated Friday, Dec. 19. 

By Dec. 22 the Germaz line, which, on Dec. 6, ran so close to Moscow 
at Dmitrov, Kriukovo,: Golitsino, Naro-fominsk, and near ukhov, 

ractically surrounded Tula, was driven far back behind alinin, 
Vota, Pes Tula, and in the south to pams not far east of eel 
’ NORTH AFRICA AND MEDITERRANEAN AREA ae 

On Dec. 11 Mr. Churchill told House of Commons that the first stage 

of British offensive i in Libya was over, and enemy had been swept out 


of positions hind British advance westward except Bardia and, 


Halfaya. Tobruk been “ g 
On Dec: 9, South Afican -an fndian troops foinbd hands with 
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offensive from S.W. . 
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Tobruk Delle Enemy’s withdrawal hastened by British 
ee occupied El Adem, key position south of Tobruk, it was ` 
Nes to abandoned. , Columns fea. working round enemy’s 
_ southern flank towards Acroma. New Zealanders „pushed along coast 
towards Gazala, while Indian and British troops moving farther south 
pes ond it. Inan action on Dec. 11 west of Bl Adem British 
surcesetully attacked German prepared positions. On Dec. 15 

Sab ae cr che forcés reported as fighting a delaying action at 

foot of Gebel Akh the heights south of Derna. In spite of bad 

weather and sandstorms reducing visibility and ent slowing 
down of operations pressure was maintained on He Ea 17). In 
P meantime isolated enemy positions east of Tobruk were cleared 
, including’ Gambut, where large enemy stores Were found, and 

: on the Capuzzo road. ` 
On Dec. 18 Cairo G.H.Q. reported Axis forces it eastern Cyrenaica 
everywhere in full retreat, enemy front everywhere broken. German 
counter-attacks in the area of Alem Hamza, S.W. of Gazala, were 
repulsed by 4th Indian Division during 3 days’ and nights’ heavy 
fighting, and the enemy were pursued by Indign battalions ahd Buffs. 

Direction of retreat was towards Derna and along coastal road, and- 
' other units towards Mekili. Evidence of R.A.F. superiority in air. By 
Dec. 19 Derna aerodrome and desert stronghold of Mekili taken. The 
position as reported on Monday, Dec. 22, was that British mobile 
columns had advanced through and south of the Gebel Akhdar, while’ 
others drove south sei bia, in spite of bad weather. A raiding 

party, pushing over es into Tripolitania, attacked enem 
ee and deste ol ree. mment made wasAhat with _ 
British troops 30 miles N.E. of Benghazi, and others towards Agedabia ` 
prospects of Rommel’s retreat were made very difficult. 

In all these operations close support- was rendered to the ground 
forces by the R.A.F. which constantly bombed enemy and 
ay itions, and made attacks on Gazala, Derna, an hazi, - 

ito aerodrome, Bardia, etc. 

RAF and Royal Navy also gave constant assistance by inter- 

cepting enemy ea ion in the Mediterranean, and by attacking enemy . 
bases m Sicily and elsewhere. 

Mr- Churchill stated that half, or more than half, of enemy supplies o 
from E are destroyed en rosis. A a ry Ot thee operations © 
as follows (operations within Libya not included) f 


. 
. 


Dats Attacker Tage Observations 
Dec. 11 RAF. ` Shipping in Catania harbour Large merchantman 
i ` - set on fire, anoth 


\ y ž ther 
-A . - ` frobably hit 
Dec. 12 ~ Submarine © 3 enemy cruisers in Central 1 cruiser probably’ 
(date of 3 Metiiterrancen f sunk ` 


euri Destroyers on 2 Italian cruisers, 1 torpedó 1 cruiser sunk, other ` 


patrol a boet, 1 E-boat ‘ect on fire, o 
Dutch) and : _’ Boat heavily dam- - 

RAF, - _ _ > aged, E-boat sunk 
Dec. 12-13 RAR ‘- Augusta naval base, Ma- = 


leme aerodrome (Crete), 
e |. Petras,(Gulf of Corinth), 
x Araxos asrodromé - 


s. 3 
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Date Attacher Tar ; ‘Observations - | 
Dec. 13>- RAF. Shi at Navarino, .Me . — $ 
ART 9 one and ostoli, x 
Dec.%5 Navy Supply ship, schooner’ and fee te 
(report) 3 uo sunk by:gun-fire; _ aa - 
. 3 i ar ta Candia harbour sippy " 
A - : ship and salvage ship tor- 2 
4 oed. S + 
under escort hit Es- 
corted liner of 12,000 tons A 
‘ i ° i „sunk Je 2, 
Dec. 16-17 RAF. Naval. units at Tarento. — 
. -7 $ and- other ports 
also raided 
Dec. 17 Destroyer Italian ocean gomg sub- Sunk. 53 survivors 
{repart} Farndals manne Ammiraghio Carac- Prisoners of war 
` ¢ 2 7 
. Dec. 18-19 Naval aircraft Heavily escorted convoy ‘Two vessels tor- 
(night) approaching Tripoli,- „„pedood 
Dec. 19 Naval aircraft T in Central Mediter- believed sunk, 
( ) i 3 ranean - : 
Dec. RAF. Force of enemy bombers 1 bomber shot down; 
7 ‘escorted by ters inter- . others -heavily 
cepted over Malta, damaged 


Italians and Germans claimed attacks on Malta on different dates. 
For the sinking of Spanish, French, and other ships in, Western 
Mediterranean, see Chronology, pp. 2026 and 2032. 


PACIFIC AREA ' 


Hawaii. Full information “on damage done at Péarl-Harbour on’ 


Sunday, Dec. 7, only -became available on Dec. 15, after Colonel 
Kniox’s return to Washington. Ships lost were Arizona (old battleship, ` 
` reconstructéd), old target ship Utah, Spree ae Cassin, Downes, and 
Shaw, minelayer. Oglala. Oklahoma (battleship, 1912) capsized, but 
can be repaired. Casualties 2,729 officers and men killed, 656 wounded. 
Navy had not been forewarned of the attack, no aircraft were up, 
though customary dawn patrol was over horjzon. Army losses in 
aircraft severe, and some hangars destroyed. Japanese lost 3 sub- 
marines. and 41 aircyaft.-Main body of fleet uninjured (adada 
: battleships) and seeking contact with enemy. Fifth column” wor 
in Hawati most effective, only i in Norway. The shelling of 
Maui Island in the Hawaii and of Johnston Island, farther 
west in Pacific, were reported bn Dec. 17 to have caused.no Serious 


For the changes elected in the Hawaii command see Chronology, 
United States, under date Dec. 17. °° 5 2 %0 o ee 

SE etek Manila bombed by day and night, and air losses on 
Dec. 8 heavy on both sides. U.S.A. report of Dec. 10 said attack 
between Vigan and San Fernando (Luzon Is.); enemy landing at 
Aparri; 400 miles north of Manila, and combined navy, military and 
air attacks on whole northern coast of Luzon from Vigan to Aparri. 
Enemy transports attacked, 6 and 1 sunk.’ Japanese battle- - 
ship Haruna sunk off Luzon (denied by Japanese who said the ship 
sunk was a cruiser). U.S. report on Dec. “12 reported concentric, 
attacks on Luzon. Air attacks on Olongapo-naval bette, airfield 
and other places; 11 raiders: destroyed: Hits on battleship of Kongo 

3 e 
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class east of Luzon by naval aircraft claimed. Great damage at Cavite, 

and casualties, môstly civilian. Manila H.Q. reported, however, on 

` Dec. 13, that northern area in Luzon had been cleared of invaders, 
and ‘force landed at Lingayen, 110 miles north of Manila, wiped out. 
Forces landed at Legaspi, south-east of Manila, not reinforced. Situa- - 
tion everywhere ppan to be well in hand. On Dec. 17 United 
States reports said enemy losses at Vigan were heavy, and enemy 
activity at points along coast had slackened. The attack revived on 
Dec. 18 when air-raids took place; Japanese claimed “important 
successes in southern Luzon. On Dec. 20 at dawn Japanese effected 
landing in 4 transports on Davao, in island of Mindanao with a large 
Ja population. Heavy fighting was in progress. ` 

: - Monday, .Dec. 22, Japanese landed in force in Lingayen Bay, 
about 150 miles N. of Manila, using 80 troopships, carrying up to 
80,000 men, and landing barges. Proportion landed not known; but 
on, Monday afternoon Washington reported heavy fighting, including 
a tank combat, continuing. At one point transports driven off by 
heavy guns. Manila again bombed. 

American bases in Pacific. On Dec. 9 Washington announced 
attacks on Wake, iek and Guam Is., but no details available. 
On Dec. 11 Navý De ent. stated garrison at Wake had siiffered 
usa ae dy a ours, and 1 by, naval units, and had sunk a light 

a destroyer. Japanese on Dec. 11 claimed occupation of 
D, on Guam, and capture of naval tanker.. On Dec. 13 Navy 
De ent stated that up to 9.20 a.m, Wake and Midway Is. were 

resisting, but presumably Guam was lost as communications ` 

were broken. Japanese claimed occupation’ of Guam complete by 
Dec. 12. Last message received by Navy Department from Guam 
dated Dec. 10. U.S. minelayer Penguin reported on Dec. 9 to have 
been sunk off Guam. 

* California coast. On*Dec. 21 Japanese submarines were reported 
. operating off California. 

` Malaya and Burma. . Singapore reported (Dec. 9) that at 1.30 a.m. 
that day Japanese landings by moonlight from some 5 merchant 
vessels, escorted by warships, were made at mouth of Kelantan River, 
to north of Kota Bharu and‘its aerodrome. Severe ie developed. - 
Later 10 more merchant vessels located farther south en at least 
2 large enemy ships set on fire by R.A.F. bombing. Air reconnaissance 
reported landings at Patani and Singora (where main landing took 

place) areas of southern Thailand (the Kra peninsula). Later landing 
effected at Kenassim and Sabak. Various enemy barges and ships. 
hit by, aircraft. Thailand landing grounds also bombed. Japanese 
aircraft raided Singapore soon after 4 a.m. Further transports-were 
sighted on following day. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10, Admiralty announced that H.M.S. Prince 
of Wales and H.M.S. e had been sunk during operations off 
eastern coast of Malaya. Both ships received direct hits from bombers. 
flying at 15,000 ft. and twice attacked by. these and twice by torpedo 

aircraft. The ships*were without. fighter support, but 7 enemy aero» 
- planes were shot dgwn. Of total complement of the 2-ships—Prince 
of Wales, 11@ officers and ‘1,515 satings, Repulse, 60 officers, 1,240: 
tatings—2,925 in all, 2,330 had arrived in Singapore before Dec. 12. 


o 
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Among the missing were Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, and Captain J. C. 
Leach, commanding Prince - -of Wales. _The commander and captain 
of R e were saved. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10, Singapore reported attempted landing 
just north of Kuantan, and arrival of Dutch air reinforcements from 
Dutch East Indies. At night the loss of Kota Bharu was admitted, 
„British troops forming a new line to south. 

In the Kedah area, where Japanese had also penetrated, local patrol 
encounters were reported on Dec. 11. On Dec..12 British aircraft ' 
raided Singora, the base in Thailand used as a ‘base for attacks on 
- Malaya. In the following days fighting in Kedah became more intense. 

The Japanese gained ground in southern Kedah, and fighting continued: 
both there and in Kelantan. On Dec. 17 fighting was going on the Muda 
river which enters the sea just north of P 

On Dec. 15 Rangoon announced withdrawal of-small j garrison from 
Victoria Point and aerodrome, after cafrying out necessary demolitions 
(Victoria Point is at the tip of Burmese territory on the Thailand border 
on the Kra Isthmus). British forces withdrew from river Muda on 
Dec. 17-18._In Kedah British reported to be reorganizing south of 
Krian river. Tokyo claimed ‘(Dec. 18) mass air raid on Penang 
on Dec. 17. Singapore reported on Dec. 19 complete. evacuation of 
Penang Island. Officially stated (Dec. 21) in London that before 
evacuation ‘Prai power station and Penang tin-smelting works were 
completely, destroyed. On Dec. -22 Singapore announced loss of H.M.S. 7 
Banka, small converted merchantman, with 4 European officers and 
40 Malay ratings lost; no fresh developments in north; Japanese raids 
on Kuala Lumpur and Kuantan. Unofficial reports suggested coming 
major drive towards Ipoh, centre of tin industry; withdrawal from, 
Wellesley Province p 

Singapore stated on Monday, Dec. 22, that in Perak our positions 
round Kuala Kangsar, about 20’miles N. of Ipoh, still held. Further 
fighting took plate on Grik road, where enemy were using Perak river 
to bring up reinforcements. Aerodromes in Eastern Thailand were 
bombed by R.A.F. 

Hong-kong. On Dec. 9 at dawn Finan attacked Hong-kong from 
d. and island and harbour were raided from air. y attacks 
by Chinese army on troops moving towards Hong-kong were reported. ` 
Reported in London on Dec. 15 that British troops were being with- 

- drawn from Kowloon. Tokyo wireless- reported that Japanese 
ultimatum to surrender by 3 p.m. on Dec. 13 had been rejected. To a 
second Japanese demand (Dec. 17) for surrénder the Governor and 
C.-in-C., Sir Mark Young, replied that he would not receive any further 
communication on the subject. On Dec. 17 Tokyo reported attack by 
artillery and dir on island, and landings at three points on Dec. 19. 
‘British communications were cut on Dec. 19, but renewed later, and 
reports of continued resistance were received in‘'Chungking on night 
of Sunday, Dec. 21. On same day Japanese declared pag heres command 
of waters round Hong-kong, and therefore control of British ships in 
harbour; ‘fighting, they said; was going on in Happy Valley area. 
In the meantime Chungking reported attacks by Chinese forces on 
rearguard of Japanese forces on the mainland. Statement issued in 
Hong-kong on Saturday, Dec. 20, said successful counte?-attack was 
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` launched’ on Friday against Japanese near Wongneichong Gap; a 
- second, issued on Sunday at 5.30, said enemy active all day bat was 
being held. 

Borneo and Sarawak.'- Singapore announced (Dee. 17) Tapana 
landing in Sarawak at Miri an pupae ola at the port had 
been removed earlier, and oilfields were yed before landmg took 

lace. British garrisons had been withdrawn. Batavia stated that 
SA TAE nad sada dive: hits onan exviet Garin later (Dec. 18)_ 
declared to be a cruiser. On Dec. 21 Batavia reported direct hits-on~ 
2 more Japanese cruisers and 2 transports off Miri. Perekop, Soviet 

. merchant ship sailing to Sourabaya, was attacked in Dutch waters. 

~ Nawru and Ocean Islands. Melbourne announced (Dec.`8) that 
Ocean and Nauru Is. had been raided, apparently by aircraft, from a 
warship, not from aircraft carrier. Bombing was téd on Dec. 9. 

Japanese Islands. Batavia announced (Dec.. 11) that Australian 

bombers, based on Dutch East Indies, had raided Japanese air base 
. ‘on Poka Is., between Japanese Mandated Islahds and Celebes. . ~ 
x Timor. Batavia announced 18) occupation by Allied force. 
: (See Chronology, Portugal and etherlands East Indies.) j 


` I 


CHRONOLOGY ` P 
- ABYSSINIA ? 


_' Dec. 17.—The Emperor told a representative of the British npes 
? ea Abyssinia was famed at war with Japan, 


“ARGENTINA ‘ 7 i 


` Dec. 9.—The Foreign Minister informed the U.S. oe that - 
the Government, in conformity with the declaratign, of the Havana 
Conference, were issuing gic establishing that the United States 
would not be iR a belligerent, and that entina would 
therefore not make the customary declaration of neu 
Dec. 10.—The decree was issued, and the President telegraphed to 
- -President Roosevelt conveying the ‘friendly wishes of the Government 
and people and their sympathy at the unjustified aggression. 

Dec. 16.—A decree was issued proclaiming a state oo siege throughout - 
the country. It declared that the international obligations contracted 
- in recent Pan-American conferences to safeguard neutrality and 

e _ continental defence required a series of measures which could’not be 

adopted within the limits of the constitutional guarantees created for 
an normal times. ` 


oa 


ld 


AUSTRALIA . 
` Dec. 8.—The_ Government decided to declare war on ‘Finland, 
H , and Rumania. ` 

Dec. .—The Governor-General, on the advice of the Prime Minister; 
issued a proċlarhation declaring war on Japan'as from 5 p on Dec. 8. 
The War Cabinet, decided to recall more militiamen for intensive 


taining and to recruit 1,600 women for-the Auxiliary Army Service 
„for the WaA.A.F. 4 ` 


Dec. 10.—Mr. Curtin’ annouincell the Joas of ‘the 2 battleships, and 
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indicated that the Government’s emergency measures would: conse- 

quently be accelerated and ‘expanded. There must be an end of all 

holiday plan, every gallon of petrol must be saved, and every tor of 
only for essential services. 

Dec. 11.—Mr. Curtin: announced a series of emergency measures, a3 
~ “the first instalment of a complete revision of Australia’s economic, 
` industrial, and domestic life”, ‘Single men of 35 to 45 and married 
men of 18 to 35 would be called up for the Army, and also’a large 
number for the Voluntees: Defence Corps. The reserved occupations 
would.be re&tricted, to obtain the services of more single men between 


18 and 35. Reet were gazetted giving the States wide power -> 


to enforcé A.R 

Mr. Curtin decided to use the services of the Oppositon Leader, 
Mr. Fadden, in a continuous consultative capacity. - 

Australia had its first air raid warning in the evening, at Darwin, 
but no aircraft flew over the town. 

Dec. 12.—Further emergency measures taken included a request to 


` 


theatres to close at 6 p.m., prohibition of electric signs, reduction of . 


street lighting, earlier closing. of shops, withdrawal of certain train 
and road services, etc. ` 
aon 13.—The Government assumed control of land transport 
hout Australia, and asked the public to cancel holidays ich 
ee netd T transport. ` 
Dec. 15.—It was understood that the Government had asked Mr. 
Churchill to redispose the fighter aircraft 
the security of Singapore and Malaya. The Air Minister stated that 
possible would be donè to reinforce Australian air 
‘in Singapore consistent with. protection of vital positions in A 
Dec. 16.—The. Government im new taxation rE to 
that in the October Budget) to, bring in £16, milion. It included a 
war-time levy on all incomes and ain increase in‘the company tax. ` 
The Prime Minister presented a motion ih Parliament for approval 
of-a declaration of, war òn. Japan, Finland; Hungary, and Rumania. 
He said the war in the Pacific would revolutionize the lives of Austra- 
lians, and that the transformation would be so complete that it would 
robably be marked by some confusion. Present transformations would 
be nothing compared with what would be required later. 
The Government felt that aircraft production required bold action, 
and had decided to-rank it in the first degree of priority and expand it 


~ to the maximum. They would be ruthless in p the necessary , 


man-power for defence, including that of the adjacent islands. ⁄ 
Mr. Curtin’s motion was adopted by both 
issued for the evacuation of women and children fram Darwin. 


Dec. 20.—-A Conference in Canberra of the Prime Minister and the . 


State Premiers was concluded, at which the Premiers agreed to reduce 
the States’ loan works e. It was decided’ to establish a 
Commonwealth Man-Power Authority. - 

Dec, 22.—The War Cabinet approved the construction of 14 cargo 
ships, i in addition to 11 previously ordered - 


‘BELGIUM 


> Dee. 10--The Germans anaouncg that a Gemah offiger had been n 


ve 


ran i e. 


so as to‘safeguard ~ 


ouses An order was - 
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stabbed in Brussels on Dec. 7 and seriously ‘injured, and that a3 the 
culprit had not been discovered hostages had beer taken and all places- 


_ of entertainment closed. 


Dec. 13.—The number of arrests made recently was ee to 


“number at least 650 in Brussels alone. All the prisons were stated to 


be full to overflowing, and the food quite inadequate. In the concentra~ 
tion camps the conditions were believed to be very bad indeed. “Many ` 
aes E OTRE i EE ane MERNO ete ere ee ee a 
vince, and in reprisal 90 released war prisdhers been warrested and 
sent back to Germany. 

Dec. 20.—It was- jean that-the Germans had forbidden Belgian 
mineworkers to leave their employment without giving 9. months’ 
notice. They also promised a slight increase in the bread ration for 
men who stayed at work. 

Dec. 21.—The Government announced that a state.of war existed 


_ between Belgium and Japan. ' 


„defence should rank as non- 


a 


BOLIVIA 


Dec. 9.—The Government declared their solidarity with the United > 
States, and decided that all republics which were actihg only in self- 
belgerents All Axis credits were frozen. 


a 


BULGARIA - 7 

Dec. 13.—The Gremm declared war-on Great Britain and the 
United States. Turkish reports stated that German troops were 
massed along the frontier and on the Black Sea coast. 

Dec. 15.—Trainloads of German soldiers, most- of them suffering 
from frostbite, were reported to be arriving regularly from Russia. 

Dec. 20.—Bread rationing was introduced} with one breadless day ` 
a week. 
BURMA : 

Dec. 11.—A raid was made on an area in the Tenasserim division; 
the first of the war. Seven people were injured. 

Dec. 13.—-The Governof received a message from the King expressing 
entire confidence in his leadership and saying he knew. the people of 
Burma would defend their land with the utmost resolution. 


The Governor replied that the message would be an tion to 
. them all, and assured him that “Burma is united i in her determination. 
to fight until victory is won” wl 
CANADA l ° 


Dec. 9.—The Finance Minister dnnouriced a new War Loan of $500 
million (£112 million) tq be opened im February. A complete black-out 
was ordered of the coast: of British Columbia and the lower mainland. 
The Mayor’of Vancouver announced that the Japanese were off the 
Aleutiar. Islands, and were expected at any moment. _ 

Mr. Mackenzie King teceived the Conservative Party leader, Mr, 
Hanson, who aftefwards issued a statement urging the formation of a 
National Go ent, representative of all shades of opinion, and the 


i naseb ef Parliament for the enactment of mesues of total war. 
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CHILE : 
Dec. 10.—Theé Government telegraphed to Washington that they 
degmed the United States as “nonvbelligerent’’. e Minister of 


Detence called for 1,400 volunteers to strengthen the naval forces 
patrolling the coast. y 


a 


`W, x 


“Des 8.—-The Foreign Minister announced that the Government had 

- decided to declare war on Japan, Germany, and Italy, since they con- 
sidered the’ situation as ‘‘eminently one in which we must act on the 
principle of one for alf and all for one” - 

" Dec. 12. —Chiang Kai-shek sent a message to President Roosevelt 

~ stating that “the people of China renew their gratitude to the people of 
the United States for the understanding and help that have been given 
us. To our now common battle we offer all we are and all we have, to 
stand*with you until the Pacific and the world are freed from the curse 
of bryte force and endless perfidy” 

* Reports reached Chungking that the Japanese ‘were ‘ithidiaeing 
from Hankow. 

Dec. 13.—An official statement in Chungking made public a request 
which the Government had alreddy transmitted privately: to have a 
unified Allied Command. 

Dec. 15.—The chairman of the International Publicity, Board in 
. Chungking telegraphed to the Far Eastern Bureau of the British 
Ministry of Information pledging their ‘‘entire resources and unstinted 
co-operation” to the task of defeating the enemy P 

Dec. 16.—General Dennys, Mili Attaché to odie British Embassy, 

was appointed head of the British ilitary Mission to China. A Govern- 
ment spokesman in Chungking stated that Chiang Kai-shek had 
formally Proposed i to Britain, the United States, and “some oner 
democratic Powers” that a military alliance should be formed. 
. Dec. 17.—An official statement was issued suggesting that the 
A.B.C.D. Powers should pool their fighting forces, supplies, and 
resources, and establish a unified general staff, with a unified direction 
of transport. 

Dec. 22.—The 9th plenary séssion of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang gave Chiang Kai-shek plenary powers to 
carry out plans for the closest collaboration with the Allies for the 
rehabilitation of China. : 
` The new Dutch Minister arrived in Chungking. 


« 


COLOMBIA: . 


Dec. 9.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with Japan,~ 


and declared their solidarity with the United States. 
Dec. 19.—The Government severed, relations with areas and 
Italy. A 


COSTA RICA - í . 
Dec. 11.—War was declared on Germany and Italy. ` 


t: 
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CUBA ss, 
: Dec. 9.—Congress voted unanimously to anion on Japan and 
the President signed the declaration. -> - q 
Dec.-11.—War was also declared against Germany and Italy. * 
Dec. 19.—The authorities detained the Spanish steamer Rita Garcia 
on the “ground that she carritd an excessive load of fuel (700 tons), 
seai or a 6 months’ voyage, and aaeei war materjal. 





pa 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC - gE 
Dec.- 8.—The Government declared, war on Gee 


EGYPT FS 

Dec. 13.—Mr. Bullitt arrived in Cairo. 

Dec. 15.—The Government severed diplomatic elton with ” 
Hungary and Rumania, 


t -~ 


ERE 

" Dec. 14.—Mr. de Valera, -speaking at Cork, said. that the policy of 
“the State remained unchanged as a result of America’s entry into the 
war; from the moment the war began-there was for Eire only one - 
policy possible—neutrality. Any other would have divided their 
eae and “for a divid nation to fling itself into war would be to . 
comin suicide”. 

The State needed 250,000 men in the Army and defence forces, and 
énrol. 5 


he appealed to every man to 


` FINLAND 

Dec. 22.—The Soil Demokraten declared that the country was 
. directly threatened with starvation, and “the situation cannot, and `: 
must not, be allowed to deteriorate further”. ' 


FRANCE ; - ` ; i 
Dec. 9.—The Vichy. Government announced that they wished to 
remain neutral in the Pacific war. It was stated in Vichy that in the 
PERA E oe a A 
emands that steps should be taken to stop attacks on Germans 
Dec. il .—Stillpnagel anounced that 11 Frenchmen were executed 
at Brest the previous day. German reports stated that they were 
convicted of possessing firearms, of espionage, and of political activity 
for the benefit of the enem : 
Dec, 12.—An official Vichy statement announced the sinking of the 
cargo ship St. Dents off the Balearic Islands on Dec. 9 by a submarine 
believed to be British. It added: “The French naval authorities have 
taken measures to t such cowardly attacks in this part of the 
Mediterranean”. The Admiralty stated that the vessel was carrying 
food for France and was. without warning after being 
stopped and asked for her papers and while she ~was: preparing to - 
comply with the request. 
Dee. tse issued an order stating that oyisini and 
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revalver attacks German troops had been rife in recent wéeks, 
and in no case had the murderer been arrested. Consequently 100 Jews, 
Communists, and “Anarchists” would be shot and a fine of 1,000 million 


` francs imposed on Jews in Occupied France. Further, many “ Jewish- 


Bolshevik ctiminal elements” would be sent to penal- servitude-in 
the east. 

Tt was announced in Vichy that the Cabinet “cmanimously aprove 
Darlan’s conclusions?’ after he had reported on his meetings with 
” German and Italian leaders. ` 

Dec. 14.—The Vichy Government announced that they had informed 
the Germans of the “deep uneasiness which all Frenchmen” felt about the 


- “massive repression” being imposed., The News Agency stated that © 


the Government- had always voiced its bation and that of the- 
French people for the attempts on the lives of Germans, and had * 
` arrested several of the culprits. 

It was stated in Vichy-that the ship Formigny had been seized 
`- by a British warship and taken to Gibraltar: 

Dec. 15.—It was learnt that the Italians’ “had released the French 
prisoners in their hands,'i.e. one officer and 136 other ranks. The Vichy 
press pointed out that the fine of 1,000°million francs imposed on the 
_ Jews would in fact be levied on all assets in the country, as French 
savings had been invested in large amounts in- Jewish concerns. 

Dynamite was thrown into a German-requisitioned restatirant in 
Paris. No one was hurt. 

A Vichy broadcast announced a decision to close down the majority 
of French factories from Dec. 21 to Jaņ.'4 oWing to scarcity. of coal 
and electric power. Collieries, power stations, food factories, and blast 


- _ furnaces -were excluded. ' 


Dec. 16.—A Vichy statement announced that a bomb had killed 
6 persoñs in the Gestapo headquarters in a Paris.suburb. Another 
German officer was reported to have been killed, and a bomb was- 
reported in a German military police mess in Paris. 

e Germans rounded up 6,000 French and foreign Jews for depor- 
tation. They were believed to include several prominent people. 


Statement by British-Admiralty re smking of French as, (Ses ` 


Great Britain.) 
Dec. 17.—A. Vichy report stated that the Gabinet had on Dec. .13 


. decided to maintain strict military neutrality, but without prejudice ~- 


to collaboration in other domains. - . The- Flet would not be handed 
over. (a 

The Germans were re to be sending to Germany prisoners from 
the camps in occupied France as they released some of the war prisoners 
and allowed them to go home, so that there was no genuine release of 
prisoners as promiced to the Vichy Government, in consideration of 
collaboration with Germany, `.. 

- Dec. 18.—The Vichy Govérnment withdrew the charge that a 
British submarine sank the Si. Denis. The attitude of Vichy towards 
Germany was reported to have become firmer owing to-the develop- 

“ments in Russia-and the entry of the United State$ into the war. 

Dec. 21.—It' was annotficed at Vichy- that Admiral Decoux, - 
Governor-General of Indo-China, ehad béen appdinited High Com- 
missioner for the whole of the possessions i in hel acific war zone. 
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GERMANY P 
Dec. 8.—Hitler received the se Mufti of Jerusalem. `; *. 

s Dec. 9.—Von Bock was reported by the Russians to have heen 
Bee 10 by List as commander of the forces before Moscow. 

S. press correspondents were asked to leave.the Foreign 
conference because German correspondents in the United 
eae had been arrested. 

Dec. 11.—Hitler addressed a ‘special méeting of the Reichstag, ` 
beginning with his usual recital of events and of expressions of gratitude 
that he had been entrusted with the conduct of a struggle which would 
determine the history of the whole world for 500 or 1,000 years. “An 
historical revision o unique scope has been entrusted to us by the 
` Creator,” he said, “and we are now obliged fo carry it out.” Other 

~pointsin his speech were: 

There now stretched from Kirkenes to the Spard frontier a network - 
of fortifications equal to the Western Wall, and it was his enm makon 
to make this European Front impregnable. 

_ Libya: General Wavell conquered the Italians b enormous 
e peg nr 
combined force of Germans and Italians. 

Russia: The fight there was unavoidable. Information they had. 
received from the House of Commons and the Russian troop concen: -+ 

p trations on the frontier induced him to order at once the strengthening 

+ of their Panzer divisions. They had to attack Russia because it was 

' their rule never to allow their enemy to strike first. The menace to 
Europe was such that it could “not be ignored, so he decided to give - 
the signal himself. oa 
He detailed German successes up to Nov. 6 and then (ignoring | ° 
_ developments since) said: “This forward movement of the Genan 
` troops may well þe stopped or hampered by winter conditions, but 
with the return of summer weather there will be no obstacle to stop it 
from continuing:” i 
He gave the casuálties up to Dec. 1 as: German—162,314 killed, 
577,767 wounded, and 33,334 missing. Russian—up to Nov. 8, taken 
prisoner, 3,806,885, and 21,391 tanks, 32,541 guns, and 17,325 aircraft 
~ captured or destroyed. 
The United States: It was Roosevelt who inspired Poland to dare 
. even to order genera] mobilization. Secret documents found in Warsaw 
proved this., Roosevelt had ruined his country by his policy and, faced ` 
with the threat of internal opposition, he realized that a diversion from 
internal to external eee could save him. ‘All the time he tried to - 
create conflicts; he only had one desire—to create a conflict somewhere. 
On April 8, 1939, came nthe appeal to him (Hitler) and to the Duce; on 
June 15, 1940, Roosevelt had telegraphed ‘to Reynaud, offering more 
help if France continued to fight; and in September, 1940, he handed 

SAk over 50 destroyers. On June 17, 1941, he ordered the German Consuls 

to leave, and on July 6 and 7 ordered the occupation of Iceland. He 

bad employed the same practice of instigation against Japan. He 

was only carrying out the intentions of = Jewry ha destroy one, 
~: country after the other. 

` Hitler alsosaid that all the efforts of Roosevelt to help Britain had 

- = one final object i in view—eventually to take over the British Empe 
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They had always erNeavouręgd, hé went on, to þrevent a breach with 
the United States, but now, in loyal fulfilment of their obligations under ` 
the Trtpartite Pact, Germany and Italy were forced to associate 
themselves with Japan’s struggle. An agreement had been made 
between the 3 countries providing: ag ) Jointly and with every means at 
their disposal they would proceed” with the war forced upon them by 
Britain and the US. A. until victory was won. (2) They undertook not 


to conclude an,armistice or peace except in complete mutual agreement. , 
(3) After victory they would continue in closest co-operation with a - 


view to establishing a new and just order along the lines of the Tripar- 

tite Pact of Sept. 27, 1941. (4) The Agreement to come into force with 

its signature and remain valid as long as the Pact. The contracting 
parties would enter into consultation in good time before its expiry as 

- to the future development of their co-operation. 

. He also referred to the home front in the following words: “I will 

now assure my enemies that neither force of arms nor time nor any 

- intérnal doubts can make us waver in the performance of our duty. 
When we think of the sacrifices of our soldiers, any sacrifice made on 
the home front is completely unimportant.... Just as we were un- 
mercifully hard in our struggle for power we shall be unmercifully hard 
in the ee age to maintain our nation. At a time when thousands of 
our best men are dying nobody must expect to live-who tries to depre- 

‘ ciate the sacrifices made at the front. No matter under what AT A 
he tries to disturb this German front or to undermine the resistance of 
our pepple, or to weaken the authority of the régime, or to sabotage 
the achievements on the home front he shall die‘ for it.” 

Dec. 12.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said: “We have destroyed the 
Bolshevist danger. We have only one cardinal pelea oed that is 
to be victorious.” 

Dec. 15.—A* meeting in Beti presided over by Ribbentrop and ` 
attended by Admiral Raeder, General Keitel, Air Marshal Milch, and 
the Italian and Japanese Ambassadors discussed ‘“‘the important new 
tasks resulting from the war with the Anglo-Saxon Powers”. A semi- 
official statement said that ‘‘plans for the continuation and extension 
of the common tasks wepe laid down im detail’, and Ribbentrop 
“underlined the importance of close co-operation between the three 

‘+. Powers for attaining a common victory”. 

"Dec. 17.—The Võlkischer Beobachter, in an article by a mili 

expert, said no other nation but the Russian could have stood su 

losses; and ‘‘there does not exist a point at which they admit that 
resistance js hopeless. They possess fatalism and a power of resistance 


which constantly enables them to Duild new lines and new armies? : 


New troops . . . arrive at ‘the’ front dajly from Siberia”. 

The writer said that military authorities had at various times 
reiterated that, if there were war with Russia, the struggle would be 
hard and long, and that the world at large would be greatly surprised. 
That the surprise was now widespread was due to two main causes: in 
the war with Finland Russia did not employ her latest weapons 
because she did not want the existence of them known, and secondly, 
because in that campaign the Russians displayed only weak military 
capacity. But they had profited fromethe experience Df the fighting in 
Poland, France, and elsewhere, . £ 


A 
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a _ Dec. 19.—Goebbels,in Das Reick, said: “We low that we have still 
to face a hardand inexorable fight in which we shall also inevitably 
« ` suffer setbacks. These monsters do not collapse in weeks or months. 
But we know, on the other hand, that this is ee chance. There is 
no doubt that an invasion of Great Britain is difficult. But an invasion 
of the Continent is still more difficulf? and we can say that our position 
is impregnable.” ` : i ` ah? 
+ The wireless bulletins announced that large numbers of soldiers 
were returning. from Russia “to resume their university and high 
3 . school studies”. j j ewe 
1. The press announced that all travel between Germany and “Ostland” 
- (Lithuania, North-East Poland, and White Russia) been forbidden 
owing to an outbreak of typhus. * | - 
Dec. 20.—Goebbels, in a broadcast; said: “On the Eastern Front we 
are up against an enemy far superior in numbers and material, but we 
have been gaining victories unknown to world history.” He said he 


" ‘was giving a message from Hitler in making this statement, and went . 


on to appeal to the public for winter clothes for the troops. Winter had 
sèt in earlier-than usual and was-unusually severe: ‘Those at home 
~ will not deserve a single peaceful hour”, he said, “if even one soldier 
is exposed to the rigotrs of winter without-:adequate equipment.” > 
Dec. 21.—A proclamation was issued stating that when the Führer 
‘on Feb. 4,, 1938, Personally assumed the comrhanding power over the 
whole armed forces, this was done out of concern for the then already - 
threatening military struggle for the freedom of the German -people. 
, Reasons of State imperatively demanded that all powers should be 
concentrated in one hand. In addition: “The realization of an inward 
call and‘his own will to take upon himself responsibility weighed with 
the statesman Adolf Hitler when he -resolved to be’ his own 
- Generalissimo.”” Recognition of this fact was fully shown when the 
campaign in the East assumed proportions exceeding all notions. 
The vastness of the theatre of war, the close connection of the conduct 
— of land operations with the palitical and economic war aims, and aiso 
the numerical size of the army compared with the other part of the 
armed forces had induced him to follow his intuitions, ahd to influence ’ 
ž in the strongest possible manner the operations and the equipment of 
-the Army, and to reserve to himself-persqnally all essential decisions -Ő 
in this sphere. ` get Teas = ; 
e- The Führer ‘‘therefore resolved, on Dec. 19, while full izi 
the merits of the present supreme commander, General jeld- Marshal 
von Brauchitsch, to combine in his own hands the leadership of the 
‘whole armed forces with the su e command of the Army”. 
Hitler issued an a peal, dated Dec. 19, to the “soldiers of the ‘Army, 
- and S.S. formations’ in which he said the battle to make it impossible 
for them to,be threatened every 20 to 25 years with a war ufder a fresh 
retext was now Approaching its culminating and turning-point. They 
had the fortune to find in Japdn a pew friend and comrade in 
arms. With the lightning destruction of the American ‘Pacific Fleet 
. and the British Forces at Singapore, with the occupation of numerous 
~* _ British and American bases in western Asia by the JapanéSe, the war 
i was enterimg on a new and faveurable stage for thèm. `.. 0, - 
The Armigs in the East must now, owing to the sudden onset of 
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winter, be brought m mobile progress -into a stationary front, It ` 
was their task, nnti®the spring, to hold and defend with fanaticism 
what they had -con ered. Apart from this, fresh units would be 
forme and, above all, new and better weapons would be issued, as 
_ they were last winter. " Preparations for-an immediate resumption ‘of 
the offensive in the spring must be taken at once. Other defensive ’ 
war measures were about to be taken. “I know war”, he said, “from 
the 4 years of mighty conflict ‘inthe west from 1914 to 1918. I experi- 

enced y the horrors of almost all thé battles as an o 
soldier.” I was wounded twice and was even threatened with blind- 
ness.... Thus nothing that torments you, weighs upon you, and 
oppresses you is unknown to me. I alone, after 4 years of war, never 
for a second doubted the resurrectign of my people. With my fanatical - 
-will I, a simple German soldier, succeeded after more than 15 years of 
work in uniting once more the whole German nation and in freeing it 
from the death sentence of Versailles.” 

Dec. 22.—The wireless bulletins stated that during the year 2,140,000 
` foreign workers had been given employment in Germany. The News 
Agency announced that Hitler had just taken a personal farewell of 
von Brauchitsch, and that “Berlin authoritative quarters say that the 
farewell took a dignified and solemn form, in keeping with the greatness 
of the moment’. It said also that “it is recalled that the plans for the 
Polish Campaign i in all its stages, the unique boldness of the Norwegian 
enterprise, the campaigns in France and in the Balkans, the occupation 
of Crete, the action in North Africa and, above all, the tremendous 
Battles of destruction in the East originated entirely from the spiritual 
initiative and the genius-like saray of the Führer himself, and that 
thus in practice he has alwa been leading the German Army”. 

The wireless announced the conclusion of a trade agreement with 
Sweden, providing for the same volume of trade in 1942 as in 1941. 


` 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dec. 9.—The Foreign Office, in a statement, described as “whol 
- untrue” the Japanese e allegation that British forces had entered Thal- 
land. Reports been received that añ agreément had been con- 
-cluded between Japan and that country allowing the passage of . 
The British-Government were “awaiting further information as to the . 
exact circumstanées in* which i a was concluded before tliig 
a decision as to their future attitude-towards Thailand”. 

‘The Foreign Office announced that méssages had been sent to 
Finland, Hungary, and Rumania informing them that Great riain 
intended to comply strictly with the terms of the gas protocol’of the 
Geneva Convention of June 17, 1925, ‘and asking for assurances that they 
would also do so. 

It was understood_that the tine Government had been asked 
to look after British interests in Japan. . : 

Dec. 11.—Mr. Churchill’s war review. (See Special Summary.y 
~ Dec. 12.—The King sent a message to President Roosevelt express- 
ing Britain’s pride to be pies an ally of the United States, and 
determination and confidence that the powers of darkness would be 
. overcome and the four freedoms estfblished throughout the world.: 
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Offer of assistance to the United States. (sag SA) ` 

Dec. 13. —Men born between Jan. 1 and June TA registered for 
service. 

Dec 14. — Telegram from Soviet President on the King’s birthday. 
(See U.S.S ge j 

Dec. 16.—Figures of air raid casualties for November were issued, 
showing 89 killed or missing, and 155 seriously injured. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Parliament for a “further 
Vote of Credit of £1,000 million, and stated that they had recently 
been, spending-at the rate of nearly £83 million a week. The.txtension 
of the war, made it hardly practicable to advise the House ho long the 
credit would last. The Budget figure of expenditure (£3, million) 
excluded what they might have spent in the United States not covered 
‘by Lease-Lend arrangements, and the expenditure there must be’ 
charged'to the Vote of Credit and must be estimated at about £300 


' million for the whole year. . 
`The total of war.savings was impressive, but a greater effort was 


t 


needed. Total expenditure-on the war had reached the colossal figure 
of £8,300 million, and they had a long war before them.” 

The Admiralty-issued a statement earns the communsqud of the 
French Admiralty about the sinking of the St. Denss and declaring that 
on the dgte mentioned no British submarine was either operating in or 
passing through the area rted as the scene of the incident. Mare-- 
over, some 8 weeks ago U-boats had . to enter the 
Mediterranean and had tently, been sighted m the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the western end af the Mediterranean. Their arrival was 
at once followed by violation of Spanish territorial waters and heralded 
the end of all security for Freneh and S seamen. A British anda 
Norwegian vessel were torpedoed inside.Spanish waters and 2 British 
were attacked by aircraft as they were leaving Huelva. - 

The Germans were attacking all shipping indiscriminately and had 


t oed the French tanker Tarn and the Spanish ships C Oropesa « 


and Badalona. There could be no doubt that the, Germans were 


- deliberately to create trouble between the British and French Navies 


and between Britain and in Ean 
Mr. Amery, émphasized that India, for the first 
a in history, was from quarter, and from - 


element, land, sea, Be and ¢hen remin: ed her.that freedom 
ted from moral paliyan and the power to-defend it. 

Déc. 17,—A second A ty statement amplified the account of.the 
sinkingof the Spanish steamer Badalona. The- U-boat commander reftsed 
to accept the stéamer captain’s assurance that the vessel was Spanish, 
and sank her with the loss of some of the crew. The U;-boat’s methods 
were very similar to those of the orne which sank the St. Denis. No 
British submarine was either operating in or passing through the area 


, of either incident at the time. 


Dec. 18.—The National Service Act was read a-third time, given ‘the 
Royal assent, and became law. ° 
Dec. 19. ebie signed a Proclamation making women from 
20 to 30 liable to be called up under the National Service Act. The 
Lord Seal announced in Parliament that Mr. Duff Cooper had 
been ap united resident-Minister of Cabinet rank at Singapore for 


« 


t 


i 


i . likely to be too late 


= 


= still had at her disposal a million tons. of shipping. 
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Far Eastern atis He would preside ọver the War Council there iid, 


serve under and rep¥rt directly to the War Cabinet. 

_ Bec. 212-A Foreign, Office statement gave “the Government and 
` peoplt of Portugal an explanation of the circumstances which led” to 
the occupation of Timor. Exchanges of views had been. proceeding 
with Lisbon for some time, and it was hoped that there would be ae 
for plans to be worked out for_ giving assistance in case of. Ja 
attack. Before they could be completed came the treachery of 


On Dec. [1 gi help was riage the British E i l 


there shoul a, Japapese attack. e Portuguese Government 
accepted this. On Dec. 15 Japanese submarines were identified Kn 
near Timor, and the Allied commanders on the spot judged it 
to act, as it was to be’feared that an attack might | be made’ at any 
moment. -The Government regretted that strat “exigency should 
have necessitated action which ‘had occasioned a protest, but “if 
- defensive action is ye until an attack has actually developed it is 
Allied forces came not as enemies but as 


> - 


friends”. The Government gladly noted that Portuguese reinforcements’ . 


were being prepared; the undertaking had already been given that the 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as the emergency was past. 


GREECE a 


Dec. 9.—The .Government instructed the Ministėr in ToRyo fo 


démand his passports.: The Prime Minister sent messages to Mr. Eden _ 


and President Roosevelt saying that Greece owed it to herself to be on , 


. the side of the Powers fighting for justice and liberty, and must declare 
her solidarity with them. 

Dec. 2).—Turkish reports stated that the number of deaths from 
starvation in Athens and the Piraeus was 2,000 a day and that the 
„last 2 shiploads of wheat sent to Greece by the I had been 
seized by the 

German troops were rted to be concentrating in the Peloponnese. 
- Dec, 21.—The Crown ee Paul-stated at Cardiff that Free Greece 


GUATEMALA - £ . : 
Dec. 9.—It, was annoùnced that ‘the: Government had- declared war 
on Japan. = 
HONG-KONG a a a as 
` Dec. 9.—Fifty Japanese residents were arrested. a 


Dec» 13.—The Governor rejected a Japanese ultimatum for surrender. 


“Dec. 17.—The Coa ae Pelee a second Japanese demand for 
surrender. - : ’ 


t 


HUNGARY . a f 
Dec. 13.—The Covernmsne declared war on the- United States. 
Reports reached Budapest that “20,000 soldiers wére missing on the 
Russian front, and that the Hungarian contingents had been pushed 
into forward areas and had ponent punishment. 
c- sn 
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INDIA. 
. Dec. 9.—Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru told the-pré€s-at Lucknow that 
ite of Britdin’s denial of freedom to India the progressive forces- 
work d align themselves with Russia, China, America, and Britain, and 
expressed sympathy and goodwill for this grouping: He considered 
that ational isolation was dead, because the future world was hardly 
likely to consist of-a large-number of To national entities. He 
“ visualized India’s” independence within’ framework of the larger 
world freedom: If India’s freedom ‘was guaranteed he thought co- 
operatidn would be possible. Such £ tee would co te a 
major international event, changing the Whole character of the world. > 

Dec. 11.—Aun official announcement stated that Sarat Chandra Bose . 
(brother of Subhas Chandra Bose; who had tly escaped from the 
country to go to Berlin) had been arrested owing to his contacts with | 

~ the Japanese. 
~ Dec. 15.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, said they stood at a crucial moment in the history of 
- mankind, and India was no Jonger a spectator of the tremendous events 
which were taking place. “Let us, In such circumstances,- forget our 
domestic differences,” he said, ‘ ‘and work together as a whole for that 
common object, the attainment’ of which is vitally necessary for India 
and so anxiously desired by all of her le.” ~- 
“Thorth: his appeal of Aug. 8, 1940 had not had the response He edges 
or he would repeat that the guarantees, undertakings, and pl 
_ of the British Government, as explained in his statements 
aes constitutional development of Ipdia, Were as valid Dai a a 
when first spoken. He’ hoped they might yet see in power in the 
Provinces which were still without Ministries governments set on 
the war and ready to use the immense power and opportunities 
at their disposal. That Federation should not have been realized by 
the time war broke out had always been a profound grief to him; had it 
been brought into being béfore the war began many. problems which 
confronted them now would have been solved. d 
. _ Dec.-20).—The Viceroy signed.am ordinànce to ‘ ‘make provision for 
the maintenance of certain essential services”, since “an emergency has 
arisen”. It forbade those doing essential defence woh to leave areas in 
which they were working. ` 
Trading with Thailand was prohibited, The country being listed as 
' enemy territo 

Dec. 21.—Mobilization was begun -of A.R.P. forces throughout the 

areas considered vulnerable, on a basis of whole-time paid work for: 
- Many.of those engaged. . ; ` 
IRAN - - 

Dec. 5.—The Government received ‘from the British and Soviet 

Governments the draft of the treaty proposed to be concluded between 
- them. 

Dec. 14:—The Prime Minister informed Parliament of the conditions 
proposed im the treåty and of the reasons why it should be accepted. g 
Britain and Russiaghad undertaken to respect the complete independ- 
ence of their ferritory and ‘to gran? all assistance necessary if another 
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country tried to e » difficulties, also to. safeguard the interests of 
ok at the conclusi¥n of peace. The Allies were prepared themselves 
dertake-the defence of Iran’s. frontiers, and would purchase 
ee us Iranian war material for this purpose. Britain -had also under- 
taken to facilitate the supply of feodstuffs, some of Which had already 
arrived. 
: After a debate the Government obtained a a ae of confidence by 
77 votes to 2. - 
Des. 17.-*General Sikorski surali in Teheran. ‘General Wheeler, the ` 
` U.S, fechnical expert, “arrived” to confer -with British:and Russian 
% military authorities on plans worked out iù India and. Baghdad. for 
° R help from, America. A N 
a ITALY- a ae 
„Dec. 10,—Ciano réceived Darlan at ‘Turin. Reports were , current that 


Vichy had given Italy the use of Bizerta; also that, some weeks earlier,- - 


Italy had mformed Vichy that Italian’ troaps might withdraw into 
Tunisia, where they would expect the fullest measure of help. 

Dec. 11.—Ciano handed the U.S. Ambassador a declaration. of war 
against the United States. Mussolini, announcing this to a crowd in 
Rome, said: “The Powers of the Steel Pact to-day take their stand with 
heroic Ja against the United States. The Tripartite Pact now 
becomes P mili alliance which rallies round its banner 250 million 
men who are resolved to win. Neither the Axis nor Japan wanted an 
extension of the conflict.. One man only, an authentic and democratic 

- despot, through a series of infinite provocations, deceiving with supreme 
_ fraud the very population of his'own country, has desired the war and 
7 has.prepared for it day by day with diabolical tenacity.”. 
’ “After saying it was a privilege to fight alongside the Japanese, he 
‘ declared-the Tri ‘io Pact hs Gore tee of victory, and to- - 
+ morrow it would be the instrument an organizer of a yee peace. 
He ended with the words: ‘We shall win.” 


Dec. 14.—Rome wireless reported the sentencing to death at Trieste ‘ 


of 9 Yugoslavs for conspiring against the State and. attempting to 
~ assassmate Mussolini in 1938. Terms ofsmprisonment uP to 30 years 
3 were given to 51 oth . 
Dec 
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. 15.—Fiye ex&utións were carried out, the PEE on the - - 


other 4 commuted to life imprisonment. 
Dee. 17.— numbers of German aircraft were reported to be 


Crete. 

- Dec. 19.—Statement by Yugoslav Premier about the Trieste trials. 
“(See Yugoslavia.) 

Dec. 21.—A state of emergency was prociaiied i in ‘Naples, E 
Çatanzaro, and Reggio. The Rome wireless stated that everyone knew 
the gravity of the ‘struggle being carried on in Libya. 


a 


JAPAN 
` Des. 10.—The Domei Agen quoted its Pee correspondent * . 
— ag saying that:.“‘Japan is wa to see if the Soviet adheres strictly. 


to the Neutrality Pact concluded | on*April 18. It isnot inipéssible that 
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arriving at aerodromes suth of Rome and in Sardinia, Sicily, and : 
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Britain and the United States will ask the Soviet ipen military bases in . 

the Far East.” $ 
Dec. 11.—The Foreign } Minister, Sar to the German and Italian 

declarations of war, said: “Thìs, together with the marvellous achfeve- 


- ments attained by the Imperial armed forces, is unfolding a bright 


future before the Japanese Empire, which is resolutely proceeding with 


` the new order of the world.” Japan was marching towards the con- 


>. eee of an equitable new order, as well á as a moral world, in close 


tion with her allies. 
Board of Information stated that reports had been receivell that 
“an Snnt of views concerning the conclusion of an offensive and -_ 
defensive alliance was reached with the Thai Prime Minister i in Bangkok 
at bl this morning’. 
The Domei Agency reported that the Thais Government had ae 
claimed a state of war as from the previous evening. 
' Dec. 13.—The Prime Minister, speaking ‘in Tokyo, said the nation 


E must be prepared for a lọ Jerg Wat and ited, 1o manko ry ea: 


of! necessary h ad “Do not be intoxicated by initial yic- 
tories.” -He also said: “It i$ im le to do without fake strict 


` measures ‘against radical elements who work against our national 


policy, and who try by-speeches and the spreading of rumours to 
disrupt the morale of the nation,” 

Dec. 17.—The Prime Minister told the Dit that “in less than 10 days 
the majority of the American Fleet has been destroyed, arid the major 
part of ees Far Eastern Fleet has been put out of existence”. 


MALAYA i 
Dec. 11.—Some 130 officers and’ 2,200 ratings saved from the two 
battleships landed at Seyi : 
Dec. 13.—Six hundred uropeah women and a ie act i 
from Pen&tng to Singapore. 
Dec. 16.—The Governor of the Straits Settlements stated that fie ; 


ee A E y the Japanese had made 


things very difficult for them, and “they have not gone as we hoped. 
But that is nothing new in the history of the British Empire’. Their 
single duty was to follow the example of the people of Britain-when 
they found themselves alone to face y 18 months previously. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Duff Cooper, broadcasting in Singapore, said, “the 
news.is grave tonight... it hse been necessary to evacuate the majority 
of the cryilian population of Penang, and it has suffered very cruelly ` 
from the bombing attacks of the enemy and from low“flying aeroplanes 
which have mercilessly. machine-gunned ‘the civilian population... .* 
Now thd time has Su . when we are called on to fight for the land 
in which we are living. We must not grumble. For the past 2 years we 3 
have experienced all the blessings of peace. . 

After paying a tribute to the gallantry of the Indiap ‘troops and the 
gratitude of the whole Empire to them, he praised China’s magnificent 

le of stañđing up’to the Japanese, and went on: “Let us admit- 

-_ gay that, so fat, the Japanese have beer extremely successful. ` 
` The explanatior is not far to seek. It is easy to win a tempo victory 
if you are p commit a crane.” The word ‘ | “honon” had been 
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crossed out of the Japanese ay Happily honest 1 men were 
more numerous th criminals,, and civilized nations’ stronger than 
theiz opponents. . 

` Dec. 22.—The C:-in-C., Far Eagt, speaking in Singapore, ‘said the 
authorities responsible for war supplies ‘accurately assessed the needs 
of the various fronts, and supplies whjch might have come to Mala 
went to Russia and Libya, w. hare they were largely responsible for the f 
successes obtained, They haq lost’a e part of Northern Malaya, but 
for the time ónly_ He pointed out that the United States was co- 
opera ing'in Malaya and in China; Chine wes DAVOR E MOst ungoriant - 
role i in attacking on the mainland near Hong-kong. 


< 
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MEXICO 


‘Dec. 9.—Relations sith Japan were edea buť the Minister 
temained in Mexico City, as there were no facilities for his return home. ` 
Japanese funds were frozen. - 

Ges anid aad forces were iod tos the Pacilici tad?’ and guards ; 
were placed over mines and oilfields. 

Dec. 12.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations - with 
Germany and Italy. General Cardenas, the former President, was 
appointed C.-in-C. of the Forces on the Pacific coast. 

- Dec. 15.—Demonstrations against the Axis Powers took place : in, 
Mexico City, vey ae crowds taking pat 


Fa 


` THE NETHERLANDS 


_ Dec. 13.—The Queen sent a message to President Roosevelt express- 
ing ‘her gratification at the fact that the Dutch forces would now fight 
as comrades in arms with those of America and in the same good cause, 
and received a reply of thanks and confidence in victory. ‘ 
Mussert announced at Utrecht that Holland had been officially 
admitted-to the German new order as a gift from Hitler (whom Mussert 
had just seen) oñ the 10th birthday of the party. Seyss-Inquart stated 
that all other political parties in Holland would te dalal. J 
* Dec, 22.—The Government informed the Italian Government that 
the Kingda of the Netherlands was at war with Italy as from Dec. 11.. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


- Det. 11.—It was ‘announced that mobilization had been spacial, 
and that air and naval forces had arrived at Singapore. The mining 
of appropriate seaways had’ been carried out. 

Dec. 22.—The C:-in-C: broadcast from Batavia an exhortation to the 
Army to defend the East Indies, with the motto : ‘to die standing 
rather than live on our knees”: He concluded by sdying: “Determined 
to remain free, we shall remain free. We shall triumph. . .. Long live 
the Queen!” - e 


.@ 


NEW CALEDONIA * 


-Dec. 8.—The Government oo intertted 1,100 Cr oe 


and sequestrated ee funds. - 
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„NEW ZEALAND 4 
E AT A E E A to 
te as frôm 11 a.m. on Dec. 8. The Government were ad that 
Nauru ae Ocean Islands had been boribed, agaiti-for the second day 


agree 11 The Prime Minister issued a statement pointing Sit that_ 
New Zealand had widespread responsibilities in the Pacific. Garrisons 
had been increased; and preparations made for eventualities. The ae 

Force was -fully mobilized and the. Navy was taking «all ee 
up, 


. measures. Territorials ajd“the National Reserve had been 


a 


and duties had been assigned to thé Home Guard. He foreshadowed 


_ edrastic reductions in trajn services and the use of petiel, and -said ` 


civilian life must go on a wár footing. 

Dec.. 13.— Petro. § restrictions were announced; none would be 
Available for pleasure and all motordeliveries and passenger services 
were to-be much reduced._ 


NORWAY j 

Dec. 13.~-The Germans and some of the ETO leaders were 
reported to Kave'taken possession of the personal property of the King. 
The Department of Justice was reported to have sent a confidential 
letter to local officers calling for a survey of Jews and their estates in 
each district. 

Most pf the fishing fleet was stated to be laid up owing to shortage of 
lubricating oil. A fodder shortage was also believed to threaten . 
animal breeders with ruin. 

. Dec. 15.—Large numbers of arrests were " reported at Trondheim, 
after a fire which destroyed most of the warehouses there in which food 
for the German forces in North Norway was stored. 


Deg. 20.—The quisling authorities announced that from Jan. 1 all a 


- chairmen of local councils {687 in number) must belong to the Nazi 


Party. 


vw 
` 


PANAMA M ` / 
- Dec. 9.—The Government declared war “on Japan. ' 
_ Dee. 10.—War was also declared oh Garry and Italy. 


PARAGUAY ` » A git 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared their solidarity with the United 
` States. F 
PERU ’ 


` Dec. 12.-The Japanese’ Consul at’ Lima issued a warning to the -> 
Japanese in the country -“to'make themselves small” and avoid all 
discussions and quarrels. (The large Japanese colony was organized 
- with labour unions—it had a large share in the small retail trade—and 
had its ow: courts and police.) i 

All Japanese assłts were frozen; and the Government declared that 
they would ae amaan principles añd maintain solidarity 
with the United 
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PHILIPPINE ISKANDS © o ceo tt, ; 
Dec. 11.—CoL x arrived in Honolulu. 
Dé. 18:—President* Quezon broadcast an appeal for arakan 








” effort against the Japanese; especially by the people behind the lines, 


and gave a warning ag4inst rumours spread by fifth columnists. “We 
arer effectively on all fronts and the situation is unde? control”, 
he said. ‘Filipinos and Americans are fighting together with signal’ 
valour under the command of General Macarthur.” 

The, Philippine Amy TEER into the U.S. Army of the 
Far Eastern Command. 


-.* 
x 
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POLAND i 
Dec. 12.—The Cabinet, in London; aniony. a resolution 


‘9 declare war on Japan and the President sien a decree to that 


effect. It also decided to approach the U.S. Govetnment to arrange 
for the consctiption of all Polish nationals in the United States for the- 
Polish forces. 

Dec. 18,—It was learnt that in the conversations between General 
Sikorski and M. Stalin it had heen that hundreds of'thousarids 
of civilian Poles now in different parts of Russia should be concentrated 
in oné area in the south, where they would be under- the care ołofficial 
Polish delegates - > 

Dec. 19. Waa Cracow, Lodz, and other large towns were 
reported to be crowded with German sick and wounded, all flats, 
empty shops, and ‘garages having been requisitioned by the Germans. 
At Warsaw the death rate among them was stated to be very high, 
many of the men of the Spanish Blue Division having been sent there. 


Many cases of death sentences on Poles, including women, were ' 


reported in the local press, for alleged actions “harmful to the State 
some of them committed as long ago as September, 1939. - 

. The press also confirmed reports of an óutbreak of typhus in some 
north-east areas of Poland incorporated into “Ostland”. Travelling 
between ‘there and Germany was forbidden except under hynie and 
control. A Cracow paper reported that all schools in the Yolhynia and 
Podolia areas had been closed. f 
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PORTUGAL - o ea 
‘ Dec. 17.—The Cabinet met to discuss ‘ ‘grave events which have 


taken place in the colony of TEE according to a message reaching . 
the Vichy News Agency. 

“The Minister for the Colonies left for Portuguese Guinea by air, and 
was expected to go`on to the Cape Verde Islands “to study the best 
means of solving the grave crisis of affairs in that archi ee 

Dec. -18.—Occupation - -of Portugues Timor. (See M ustary Opera- 
tions.) 

ee 19.—The Prime Minister. told the National Assembly that the 

Soe of Timor followed the rejection by Portugal of a British and 
offer to protect it from, the- Japanese threat. The Government 

ae now waiting for the reply to their démand for the withdrawal of 
the Australian and Dutch troops. "Meanwhile, thep werg studying the 
possibilities of A the garrison there in order w establish peace, 


~ 
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iat that arta: “What wé—a small and weak co e not allowed 
to do”, he said, “is equally not permitted to the Governments of great 
- empires.” ‘Precipitation had-led these Govershments fo invadg the 
territory of a neutral, a friénd, and an ally. 








Dec. 21.—British statement Teig imor. (See Great Britain.) . 


: RUMANIA i 
Dec. 20.—It was kari that workers, were being” "ford to go to. 
Germany, and an official statement said “facilities for technicak train- 


ing in concerns will be made available for ap ON0 young j 


‘Rumanians”’. 


SALVADOR `` 
‘Dec. 10.—The Government declared war on Germany a and Italy. 


- SOUTH AFRICA 


Dee. 9:—The Government declared war on R Finland, Baar. ~ 


and R 


one section of the anA to bring about a constitutional uN 
* along racial lines, declaring: “We shall never allow one racial group, be 


it English or Afrikaans, to be top dog in this country. . . . We threaten ae 
pana k but we ‘give notice of our intention it ample and solemn ', 


terms 


iio ae 


umania. cee 
Dec. 10.—Gengral Smits, in Cape Town, said the greatest + 
disaster which could-overcome South Africa would be an attempt by ., | 


ia 


Dec. 13.—General Smuts, oiai from Johannesburg, said ° 


* Germany had allotted to Japan the task of seizing Madagascar to be ~ 


used as-a jumping-off ground against-South ~Africa. He appealed fora > 


t increase of recruiting, fiddle Past the Union’s military obligations ° 
in North Africa and the Middle had been greatly increased asa - 


result of the Pacific war. 

Dec. 14.—Two men were killed by the premature explosion of a 
bomb with which they intended tp wreck the railway from Johannes-. 
burg to Lourenço Marques.” 

Dec. 15.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking in Cape Town, urged... 
the-need for preparing against the danger of Japanese raiders 
into the Indian Ocean, and algo against a stab if the back at home. 
There had been a series of bomb outrages on the Rand recently,- 
fortunately mostly meffective attempts by amateurs, but they showed 
~- -the.need for a Home Guard to aet the police. ; 


SPAIN w a l o a 


` Dee. 15.—Tt was announced tiat all sailings of mail steamers and 7 


merchantmen for the Americas had been postponed. - 
Dec. 17.—Seizure of liner Isla ds Tenersfe in New York. (See U. S.A. ie 
-The Foreign Minister received Sir Samuel Hoare. -> 
Reports were curent, from the French frontier, that the Govenment 
: had refused to allow Gerniah troops to pass through the country into , 
Moroco, 
+ Dec. 19 eneral Franco signed a décrek declaring “that “Spain 


a 
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maintains, as in the anterior phase of the’ eee her position as non- 
REN s aa F S 
SWEDEN i 


- . Dec..18.—The Swedish E who had been fighting i in Finland 
` left there for home, their part in the war being finished, 


Dee. 22.—Conclusion of -trade agren with _Germany. ` (See 


l Cn: Me 


Dec. 9.—The Bangkok wireless announced that invasion by the’ * _ 


~ 


. Japanese was made by land ahd sea at 8 points.Singora, Patani, 


Prachaub, Nakorn, Stithamaraj, and Banghoa, ` 
- The Japanese ‘Embassy issued “a statement declaring that British 
Te oe ae ee ee and that, 
Tepene troops were mesting the attack “to ensure the independence 
d”. Al80, to safeguard peace in the Southern Pacific and the 
fadena dene of Thailand, Japan had entered into negotiations with - 


- the Thai Government. 


Two contingents of Japanese pe arrived in Bangkok, according 


fo a Japanese 
Dec. 11. — Announcement of codon of” alliange, with Japan, and- 


` of declaration of state of war throughout Thai territory. (See’J aren) 


papane reports statęd that the- kok branches of British banks 
taken over by the Japanese. . 
‘ Dec. 1Ż.—The Prime Minister confirmed the report of a military ` 


: agreement with Japan, and said they would co-operate with her ina 


military sense. 
Dec. 21.—A 10-year edt of alliance. with Japan was signed in 
Bangkok, “based on mutual respect for the independence and sove- 


- -reignty of the two countries”, and providing mutual aid for all with ~ 


: political, economic, and military means in the event of either being 


t 


USA, - je - 


in war. , . £ 
er ee erg ee 
URUGUAY ' l we. 5 
Dec.-9.—The Government TEE that the United States would 
not be treated as a Penga 


a 


Dec. 8—The White House ‘announced that the flow of supplies 
under the Leage-Lend Act would “continue in full operation” in spite. 
of the war in the Pacific. It also issued a statement accusing Germany 


of having done all in baat ai to push Japan into war. 


Dec. 9.—It was offi announced that the defence programme 


7% - was to be rapidly cael into a “victory” programme, with an` 
-added expenditure of $40,000 milkon. 


, The President issued a Proclamation placing Japanese, Germans, 


` and Italians in the categary of enepy aliens. 


“e 
credentials to the President and, sea! 


` 


M. Litvinov presented 


<~}; 


~ 


` 


- pene to carry out the- present pregramme of aid to the Soviet _, 


r 
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the American people for their help, said that as regards the 
ee attack he must limit himself for the mon€nt to-an assurance 
` of best wishes and warm sym ympathy. The President, in reply, 
the Ambassador that it was ‘ firm intention of the United States to 


nion 
The C.I.O. and the Federation of Labour Unions called off all 
strikes, actual or impending. Measures were taken against Japanese -- 


=` Datiohals throughout the country. Several hundred were detained, and 
7 none were allowed to leave the countty. All trade and contact’ with 


Japan was shut off by the Teaser, Several German press corre- . 
spondents were detained. . , - 

-An elaborate emergency programme was pont into operation along 
the whole coast from Alaska to Panama. 

- President Roosevelt’s fireside talk to ‘the American “people. (Sez 
"Special Summary.) 

is 10.—Fhe President ordered. the freezing of al) Thailand's fynds 
in. the coun 


The Military Affairs Committees of bok the Senate wad the House af 


' Representatives approved legislation to remove the restriction on the ` 


-service of selected men outside the Western He here. 
Mr. Hull made`a propọsal to the a Bau of the Pan 
Američan Union that the Foreign Ministers of all the pane 

Republics should meet in. Rio at the beginning of January. : 
Dec. 41.—Congress met: in. joint : session and heard a message from 
President Roosevelt announcing that “Germany, pursuing its course 
ot world conquest; declared” war against the United States” that 
g. The long known afd long expected had thus taken place, 
and “the. forces endeavouring to enslave the entire world now are 


moving towards this hemisphere. Never before has there been a ter ` 


_ challenge to life, liberty, and civilization. Delay invites great er. 
Rapid and united effort by all peoples of the world who are determined 
to remain free will insure world victory for the forces of justice and 
righteousness over the forces of savagery and barbarism’: : 

Italy had also declared war, ‘end he asked Congress to, recognize a 
state of war between the United States and the Axis countries. 

A resolution was passed in the Senate to that effect without dis- 
‘sentient and in the House with ‘one (the Pacifist wotman member) 


‘present” only. 


signifying ‘ 
The German Chargé d'Affaires presenteg the declaration of war to a y 


State Dept. official, Mr. Hull aerei refused to see him? 

The President received the Soviet Ambassador, with Mr. 
Hopkins present. M. Litvinov then saw Mr. Hul, after which a ŝtate- 
ment was.issued citing the President’s recent-assurance of continuing 
‘aid to Russia and declaring that the events of the past fewdays had 
reinforced this determination, and the Government, for their part, had 
no doubt that the Government and people of the Soviet Union would 
‘do their full part in standing side by o with allliberty-loving people. 
against the common, menace. a 
- M. Litvinov was non-committal i the press, only saying: “Naturally 
Ga a common eause, and we arg fighting Hitler more than anybody 
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The Democratig and Republican Parties notified the Président of 
their intention to ‘ N djou politics” for the duration of the war and'to 
the activities of their organizations towards defence. - 

e House of Representatives passed legislation removing the 
limitation of the service of selected men to the Western Hemisphere 
“without a record vote. ` 

Offidial estimates of the EET in Russia were 1,380,000 dead 
and 2,820,000 wounded ar missing. 

Dec. 12.---President Roosevelt in a ‘reply to a- message from King 
George VI said:“Our two nations aré now-full comrades i in arms. The 
„courage which your people have shown... „inspires us as we join the 
struggle. The forces which have plunged ‘the world in war. ... cannot 
prevail against the. meomitable strength of free peoples fighting, ma, 
just cause. 

The President told the stint he had received from” Mr. Churchill - 
and Lord Beaverbrook Ie of help in overcoming urgent shortagés 

. of war material, and described thèm as an example of the-“very fine 
spirit” existing between the two nations.. 

The Secretary for War submitted a Bill to Congress providing for the . 

-of al men between 18 and 64-into selective service. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives stgted that only men between 
18 and 45 would be liable to military dr naval. service. “The total 

* number.involved was psoas of whom 10 million were estimated to 
fall within the fighting catego: 

The Coastguard seized the F French singe Norwiandia: Al French crews 
on French vessels in U.S. ports were removed, as a measure of protec- 
tion for the crews and ‘vessels. (There were 12 vessels in the ports.) 

- Dec. 13.—The Statė Dept. announced that the Swedish liner Ksengs- 
holm had been taken over. She belonged to a friendly Power, but her 
further use for pleasure cruises out of New York was impracticable. 
Just compensation would be paid. 

Mr. Green, President of the Federation of paboue Mr. Murray, 
-President of the C.1.0., and Mr. Lewis pledged wholehearted support for 
the war effort. 

M. Litvinov told the press that “complete understanding exists or 
will be arrived at” between the Powers opposing Axis aggression, and 

‘we are‘all in the’same boat and will perish together or-triumph 


By ane over the greatest evil of our time. Triumph we will”. Ryssia~~ o- 


ot intend to let Hitler hibernate this winter, but to hit back ard . 
break up his monstrous war machine. The battlefield covered the whole 
world, and the -question as to which of the Allies concentrated its - 
greatest effort on which sector would be ruled solely by the interests of 
the common cause. 

Russia had never demanded that Britain should launch a land 
ke because the dangers of any premature invasion attempt had , 
been taken into consideration. In reply toa question about a Russian ` 
spring offensive he said “we've begun that now”. He also said he was 
convinced Hitler could not move sey troops from Russia’ for service 
in Spain or elsewhere. . 
questions about Japan he said she had been massing 
troops along the border of frye ne for month® but,added:."I do 
not- think that it would be in thé interest of Japan to provoke us at the 
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moment.” He intimated that Russia had no t intention of 
opening a Far Eastern front. She had never coygfted on Vladivostock 
as a port of entry for U.S. peice and had “written it off”. 

The President ed the Bills removing the ban on military” and 
naval service outside the Western Hemisphere, . 

Dec. 15.—The President sent a Message to Congress reviewing’ 
relations with Japan, and another rting on Lease-Lend activities 
up to Nov. 30. Several formulas had offered to the Japanese and _ 
discussed, but the Japanese Government had continued its coyrse of 
war. An hour after the atindk the Japanese Ambassador handed Mr. 
Hull the reply to the U.S. Note which had aroused the Secretary of. 


-State’s indignant disgust’and also made an oral statement which said 


pe the letter to the Emperor had been received with “gratefulness , 
appreeiation” by his Majesty, who trusted that the President was 

billy aware of the fact that his (the Emperor’s) cherished desire had 

Been for the establishment of peace in the Pacific and consequently in 


and eet ye rmulated many days before it took the form of an 
atta 

Affer describing how the three Powers bad carebiliy timed the 
various steps in their aggression and referring to the outrages by the | 
Japanese against Americans in China, he said he was corivinced that, as 
the forces of the three countries in y combined their efforts, ° 
they would ultimately attack the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere if successful elsewhere- He related how, during the 
negotiations with Japan, his Government had advocated certain basic 
principles which should govern international relations, but it became 


' clear as each proposal was explored.that Japan did not intend to modify 


her greedy designs. After the infiltration into Ifido-Chima Tokyo 
suggested that the responsible heads of the Japanese and U.S. Govern- 
ments should meet personally to discuss the means of adjusting their 
relations. Mr..Roosevelt said he would have been happy to travel 
thousands of miles to meet the Japanese Premier for that purpose, “but 
felt it desirable before so doing to obtain some assurance that there 
could be some agreement on basic principles’, 


f 


4 


` the world: Japan's real reply, however, was made by her war lords, . ' 


On Oct. 20th the Japanese presented a new proposal asking the - | 


United States to supply them with as much oil as ‘thay might need, to 
suspend the measures, and.to cease aid to China; it contained, 


. however, no provišian for the abandonment of war-like operations or- 


aims. Six days later the United States presented an alternative plan 
fora broad settlement. The first part outlined a mutual declaration 
of policy containing affirmations that the policies of the two countries 


> were directed towards peace in the Pacific, and had no territorial 


eens or aggressive aims in that area, and that they would give active _ 

support to certain. fundamental principles of peace on Which their 

ations with each other and all other nations would be based. The 
general principle of equality. of commercial opportunity was also laid 
down. The second section proposed steps to be taken by the two 
“Governments. Thege envisaged a situation in which there would be 
no Japanese or une foreign armed forçes in F rench Indo-Çhina.or in 
China. 4 
Mutual comfnitments were suggested along the following lines: “To 
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‘endeavour to concide a multilateral non-aggression pact among the 


Governments prin y-concerned in the Pacific area. To endeavour 
to Sr G among the principally “interested Governments an agree- 
nent tô respect the territorial integrity of Indo-China and not seek or 


" accept préferefttial economic treatment therein, n 


_ torial and related rights in China, and to endeavour to obtain the agree- 


Other commitments would: be: Not to support an Cannan ih 
China other-than the National Government of the Republic of China 
with itẹ capital temporarily at ‘Chungking, to relinquish extra terri- 


ment $f other Governments now possessing such rights to give them up. 
Commitments further provided for: Negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment based on reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment; to remove 


the-freezing restrictions imposed by each country; to agree on a plan ` 


` for stabilization of the dollar-yen rate; and to that no ent 


a . 


either country had concluded with any other Power should be intet- 
preted by it in a way to‘conflict with the fundamental purpose of the 
agreement now proposed. 

When, he went on, he learned, in the imidst of the negotiations, that 
Japanese attacks on unspecified objectives were being prepared he 
promptly asked the Ja ese Government for a frank statement of the 
reasons for increasing the forces in Indo-China. He met with an evasive 


and specious reply. The Japanese had Already ordered, and were even 
_ then carrying`out, their plan for a treacherous.attack. Á 


The report on Leaše-Lend aid showed that help made available to 
33 countries was valued at £300,500,000. Of this, £180 million covered 
articles transf some of which had not yet been exported or were 
to be used in the United States. Other items were the repair of warships _ 
and ship rentals. - 

The original £1,750 million was all allocated by Nov. 13, and over ` 
£500 million of the second appropriation of £1,500 million’ had been 
earmarked. Not.all the 33 eligible countries had yet received ‘help. - 
Shipping services were being strained to the utmost, and the effect of © 
the programme might well depend orf the “ability of American ship- 
builders to expedite and expand their construction”. Two ships a 
week were being launched, and by,the middle of 1942 the agure would 


be 2 a day. 


The defence of the British Isles and the effectiveness of Britain’ 8 
Libyan forces ‘had been strengthened by material of .all kinds, and 


particulars were given of the-wide range and variéty of weapons, . 


equipment, etc., sent to Britain. Farm produce totalling 2,796 million 
Ibs. and valued at £73 million was also sent there,.and Britain was now 
better off than a year ago in respect of food. 

Col. Knox’s statement: regarding the attack on Pearl reas 
(See Melitary .) 

Dec. 17.—Federal agents seized the S liner Isla de Tenerife in- 
New York after the discovery of und cargo (including tin) the 
posdessiofi of which violated the Trading with the Enemy Act. 7 

The President received the Australian Minister, who gave him a 


‘quick summary .of the positionson the other a of the Pacific, 


as we believe it to be”, in his words to the press 
The first meeting was : hðd{at the White House) of the representatives 


_ of Labour, management, and the Public, to seek ent for the 
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` prevention of stoppages of work in industry concgned with the vie 


. effort. . The President told them: that ste lee now realized thro 


out the country that there was a ‘ to the whole wor a 
—a new philosophy which would adi a all time private industry and 
„trade imionistn equally. The war was going to last a long tiñe, and he 

ted labour and management to help as much as if they were in 
- umform. Speed and greatly increased production were essential, and 
_they would have to do “unheard-of things’. 

It was announced that a great U.S. base-for the Near East was being 
‘established in Eritrea, Egypt, and Palestiné, the chief depot being in 
Eritrea. Many technical experts, aS well as soldiers and airmen, WEI dt. 
going, to Asmara and Massawa and to Egypt and Palestine. More of 
less self-contained communities were to be set up, gully supplied ftom . 
the United States. 

-`It was also announced that Admiral Kimmel, E of the 
Pacific Fleet, had been replaced by Admiral Chester Nimitz, General 
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Short, in command of the ‘Hawaiian Dept., replaced by’ General » 


Emmons, of the Air Combat Corps, and General Martin, Commander 


of the Hawaii Air Force, by General Tinker, of the Air Corps. 


Dec. 18.—Thé President signed two Bills, togethet authorizing an 
increase of $17,000 million in the expenditure on war i and 
the expansion of the Services. 


Dec. 19.—Col. Knox told. the Annapolis Naval- Apideny that’30 
minutes’ warning of the attack on Pearl Harbour would have made 
a “all the difference in the world”. The third and final wave, of bombers, 
coming 2 hours after the first attack, “encountered such a barrage from 
every gun and every ship that the enemy aeroplanes .had to sheer off, 
-and not a single torpedo found its mark or-did the slightest damage to 
our ships or our equipment ashore’, `- 

The attack was infamous treachery such as was never recorded 
pe in the history of the world, but" “this country should have been 

d against it”. The attack had: driver home to their military 

with frightful force the importance of guarding eral surprise, 
per to the civilian population, with a sense of horror, the treachery of 
the foe they had to defeat. 


.He also said the Axis hag “a v substantial Fleet—at present by ` ` 


far the largest naval force in the Western Pacific, where most of the 
sea fighting will be done”. But-victory would come “eventually and 


“inevitably” because they and their allies were the stronger, ahd could 


out produce the Axis in all war materials. 

Mic. Stimson announced that the War Dept. was plannirig to ex- 
pand the Army ina of the a and indeterminate’’ increase to the total 
needed, and advocat e age limit of 19, instead af 21, for selected 
men. 

The'joint conference committee of both Howse: agreed on a com- 


-~ promise on the Conscription Bill, providing for compulsory training ‘for 


men from 20 to 44, and for tion for men from 19 to 64. Both ° 
Houses then passed the Bill withouj debate. Another Bill was passed” 


.- giving the Presider war powers similar to those given to President 
w e ò i 


ilson in 1917. - Arrr 
‘Dec. 20.—The White House eens that “joint pian for 
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common cause; stef& for this were under way. 

a _ Dge. 21.—Col. announced that Admiral King h ' been ap- 
pointed to the su supreme command of all the naval fo in Atlantic, 
“=~ Pacific, and Asiatic waters. 

a Dec..22.—The President received the Russian and Gites Atas 
’ " * sadors, and the Dutch Minister. ‘He signed the Bill summoning to 

selective service all males betweeri 18 and 64. ` 4 

The Sente passed a Bill increasing the regular personnel of the 

«T Navy‘and ‘the Marines to 500,000 and 104,000 respectively. 

H ı 28.—A Washington announcement-early i in the morning stated 


unity of action” N soon embrace all Governments angaeed in a the 
Kn 


t “the British Prime Minister has arrived in the United States to - 


* discuss with the President all questions relévant to. concerted war 
k; ` effort”. He was kaa ee w Lord Beaverbrook and a technical 
Šis staff. -. , i 

rt 


Sine ar are ; 
` Dec. 9M. Litvinov presented his credéntials fo President koe 


- velt; the latter’s reply. (See U.S.A. 2 
Dec. 11.—M. Litvinoy’s visits to President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 


(See U.S.A.) 


-_ 


Dec. 12:—Pravda declared that Russia er never ‘gonclade a 


separate peace with Germany. “Peace with Germany”, it said, “will 
=, besigned mutually by Russia, America, and Britain when Hitler’s gang 
4, have ceased to exist.” 
` Dec. 13.—M. Litvinov’s press conference in ‘Washington. (See U.S.A.) 
Pravda said a storm had broken over the heads of the Mie 
and was driving them away from Moscow. ‘‘Our efforts are onl uy begin 
ning, The enemy has been wounded, but he is not yet killed.” Hitler 
was putting out all sorts of excuses to show that the winter had stopped 
his offensive, but that was rubbish. ` 
Dec. 14.—M. Kalinin telegraphed tô King George on the occasion of 
~ his birthday to wish him health and strength and express his 
; conviction of full victory. He received a reply of warm thanks and of 
a , congratulations on the historic and brilliant victories the Soviet forces 
vt ' had gainéd and were still- 
Dec. 15.—The. Infdrmation Bureau stated that Germany’s total 
casualties now 6 million. The number of Soviet troops missing 
was not 3,800,000, as-Hitler:said, but 520,000. 
Dec, 22.—Pravda* stated ‘that, between Nov. 10 and Dec. 16 
' Germans lost 2,113 tanks, 1,200 lorries, and 1,796 mathine guns. | 
Moscow wireless stated that Hitler had made Brauchitsch a scapegoat. 
He himself decided on the attack dn the Soviet Union, against the 


advice of his generals. Thus; by assuming command now, he declared — 


quite openly that it was his war, and not a war of the German people. 
ee <0 


| VENEZUELA 


Dec. 9.—The PAE care would ` fulfil all 
existing obligations under the ds of continental sélidarity. ' 
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YUGOSLAVIA : 
- Dew 11.—The German High Command was un E A 


< a reward of 300,000 dinars for the apprehension of General Mihajloyjch.. 


P 


e at stake it flung out the rulers who werè ready for a shameful transac- 


Dec: 13.— The situation in German occupied districts was 
to be terrible Brezice and Ptuj being completely depopulated. From -~ 
the former the children under 10 had been collected ands taken 
away, none of their parents being able to find out where they had gous. ` 
From Celje dist?ict some 7,500 had been deported. iv 


ww 
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Dec. 14.—-The TR Croat Government declarec: wr, on frat aa 


Britain and the a States. 


Sentences of death.on 9 Yugoslavs at Trieste. (Ses Tial 


- Dec. 17.—The King addressed the Natioñal ate Ht) a x ‘ as 


London, and said that when once the nation realized that its soul was | 


tion. If the nation had accepted capitulation it would have been, forecd 
to fight against Germany’s enemiés,-even though among them were its - 
own friends. Hitler demanded collaboration as well as surrender. 
Dec, 19.—The- Prime Minister issued a statement that reprisals d 
were continuing against the Slovene population in Italy eef» that-5 ° 


~ of, the men sentenced at Trieste had been shot. Asan ex ‘the 


` that they were continuing the denationalization of the Slovene © popule- 


Fascist Government had advanced alleged protfs that they. had taken 

part in terrorist attivities in Italy since 1938, but”the truth was that - 
the Italians intended to strike a blow at the Slovene minority in Italy, 
thus-destroying its national consciousness. This shameful trial showed 


tion, He protested against iig latest barbarous crime ae 
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